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DEPABTICENT  op  the  IlfTEBIOB, 

BuBEAu  OF  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  31y  1894. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  publication  the  mono- 
graph entitled  ^^  History  of  Higher  Education  in  Rhode  Island,''  by 
Dr.  William  Howe  Tolnian.  This  monograph  is  No.  18  in  the  series  of 
<<  Contributions  to  American  Educational  History,"  edited  by  '^rof. 
Herbert  B.  Adams.  The  present  circular,  relating  to  the  history  of  one 
of  the  original  thirteen  States,  whose  colonial  history  goes  back  to  1A3G, 
is  of  interest  to  the  student  and  reader  because  it  raises  the  question 
whether  religious  freedom  reacted  favorably  on  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  education  in  the  early  colonial  days  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  It  is  claimed  that  union  of  Church  and  State  existed  among 
the  Puritans,  and  the  educational  system  became  the  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  clergy,  who  were  in  civil  authority  and  gave  their 
attention  to  education  and  educational  systems.  In  Rhode  Island  no 
person  was  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for 
any  matters  in  religion  that  did  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of 
the  colony.  By  reason  of  this  emphasis  placed  on  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  consequent  feeble  efforts  toward  united 
action  in  founding  schools,  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  were  found  to 
be  without  any  special  training,  and  this  led  to  the  agitation  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown 
University)  in  1764,  in  order  that  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
might  have  an  institution  where  a  liberal  education  could  be  acquired. 

The  first  part  gives  an  account  of  colonial  and  later  education.  The 
personal  influence  of  Samuel  Slater,  who  opened  his  house  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the  colonies,  September,  1799, 
and  Stephen  Hopkins,  of  whom  President  Manning  said:  ''Few  men 
in  public  life  at  that  time  had  ho  thoroughly  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  books  and  men,"  furnish  interesting  studies  for  the  historian 
of  education.  The  name  of  Dean  Berkeley  (deorge  Berkeley,  Dean  of 
Derry,  and  afterwards  bishop  at  Cloyne)  is  prominent  in  the  origin  of 
the  first  public  library  in  the  colony,  1730. 

The  variety  of  schools,  the  slow  educational  development,  and  the 

free  public  school  system  (first  developed  in  Newport  in  1640  and  in 
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Providenoe  in  1663),  with  the  efforts  of  John  Howlatid  and  Henry  Bar- 
nard in  education,  are  briefly  bat  intelligently  discussed. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  academies  and  prepara- 
tory schools.  The  University  Grammar  School,  whose  principal,  James 
Manning,  was  the  first  president  of  Bhode  Island  OoUege,  Greenwich 
Academy,  and  the  Friends'  School  are  perhaps  the  three  most  impor* 
tant.    The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  women. 

The  fourth  part  is  a  history  of  Brown  University.  The  history  of 
higher  education  in  Bhode  Island  is  properly  said  to  be  a  history  of 
Bhode  Island  College  and  Brown  University,  and  accordingly  the  his- 
tory of  this  institution  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  monograph. 
Under  such  presidents  as  Manning,  Wayland,  Sears,  Bobinson,  and 
Andrews,  the  labors  of  such  professors  as  Lincoln,  Harkness,  Dunn, 
Diman,  GammelK  and  others  were  and  are  of  that  efiScient  because 
personal  character  that  imparts  the  highest  intellectual  instruction  to 
the  student. 

The  Bhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  was 
organized  and  chartered  subsequent  to  the  date  of  preparation  of 
original  manuscript  of  this  circular. 

To  the  foresight  and  wise  discrimination  of  my  predecessor  in  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  N.  H.  B.  Dawson,  the  credit 
is  due  for  the  development  and  inauguration  of  the  plan  to  publish 
this  valuable  series  of  monographs. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  T.  Habbis, 

Oammissioner* 

Hon.  HoKB  8111TH9 
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INTEODUOTION. 

The  history  of  higher  education  in  Ehode  Island  is  the  history  of 
Brown  University,  because  that  is  the  only  university  in  the  State. 
But  the  term  '^higher  education"  has  been  interpreted  generously,  in 
order  to  include  academies  and  schools  of  a  similar  nature.  Many  of 
these  were  preparatory  for  college  and  others  furnished  a  practical  edu- 
cation in  navigation,  surveying,  or  other  special  branches.  In  some 
cases  the  academy  or  school  was  established  in  response  to  a  feeling  of 
special  need  on  the  part  of  a  particular  community.  There  were  no 
graded  schools  nor  was  there  a  general  system  of  education.  It  is, 
therefore,  diflficult  to  determine  which  were  the  institutions  for  higher 
education.  Some  with  no  more  pretentious  title  than  "school,'*  "  acad 
emy,''  or  "  seminary  **  gave  instruction  in  their  advanced  classes  in  some 
of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  freshman  class  in  college.  It  seemed 
fitting  that  such  institutions  should  have  a  place  in  the  history  ot 
higher  education,  and  a  portion  of  this  monograph  has  been  devoted 
to  academies.  A  sketch  of  common-school  education  has  been  given 
in  order  to  connect  colonial  with  the  more  recent  phases  of  educational 
devolopment. 

In  comparison  with  her  sister  colonies  Ehode  Island  was  slow  in 
establishing  a  general  system  of  education  and  the  University  was  not 
founded  till  1764.  Accordingly,  a  sketch  of  the  colony  has  been  given 
stating  the  condition  of  education  at  that  time;  noting  the  contributory 
sources  to  education,  and  showing  why  the  general  educational  develop- 
ment was  so  tardy.  In  colonial  days  Newport  was  the  second  city  in 
the  country,  ranking  next  to  New  York.  The  superiority  of  Newport 
was  gained  through  her  commercial  relations,  for  a  prosperous  com- 
mercial center  is  progressive.  The  relations  between  commerce  and 
education  are  of  interest  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  State. 

Nearly  all  of  the  academies  were  founded  under  denominational 
influences,  but  their  advantages  were  extended  to  all.  They  were  all 
of  a  high  grade,  and  formed  educational  centers,  where  a  student 
obtained  preparation  for  Brown  University,  or  received  a  general  edu- 
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cation.  Tbe  minority  of  the  academies  oflered  instruction  to  both 
sexes.  Some  were  entirely  for  female  instraction,  and  have  been 
described  in  the  chapter  on  education  for  women. 

The  history  of  Brown  University  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
monograph;  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject  are  the  periods  of  the 
various  administrations.  There  have  been  seven  presidents  previous 
to  Dr.  EHsha  B.  Andrews.  The  treatment  of  the  earlier  administra- 
tions has  been  largely  biographical.  ^'An  institution  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.^  Hence  the  life  purpose,  the  striving  for  its  accom- 
plishment, the  character  of  the  founders  and  the  early  administrators 
of  the  University  are  of  interest  to  the  students  of  institutional  history. 
As  the  University  became  firmly  established,  and  as  it  increased  in 
material  equipment,  attention  has  been  directed  to  those  phases  of  its 
history,  yet  even  here  the  personality  of  the  leaders  must  be  noted. 
The  growth  of  the  University  has  been  steady  and  i)eaceful;  high 
standards  of  instruction  have  been  maintained;  and  the  relations 
between  the  institution  and  the  community  have  been  cordial.  When 
the  State  or  municipality  has  needed  the  aid  of  educated  men  for  spe- 
cial services  of  a  public  character,  cheerful  responses  have  been  accorded 
by  the  academic  ataiT.  Some  of  the  presidents  gave  the  University  the 
benefits  of  the  best  years  of  their  experience,  and  withdrew  from  its 
councils  while  still  in  their  maturity  to  engage  in  pursuits  of  a  public 
nature.  The  charter  of  the  University  is  most  liberal,  and  the  same 
chai-acteristic  is  true  of  its  policy.  While  the  administrators  of  the 
Tniversity  have  been  conservative,  they  have  ever  shown  themselves 
willing  to  adopt  methods  that  would  advance  the  best  interests  of 
Brown.  Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Andrews  the  present  depart- 
ments have  been  strengthened,  University  extension  has  been  success- 
fully organized  in  neighboring  cities,  and  plans  are  being  formulated 
to  found  a  school  of  applied  sciences.  There  is  every  indication  that 
Brown  is  fulfilling  all  the  hopes  of  her  best  friends,  in  becoming  a 
eenter  for  higher  education. 
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PART  I. 

COLONIAL  AND  LATER  EDUCATION, 

Sketch  of  the  Colony. 

In  writing  the  history  of  education  in  Rhode  Island,  it  is  necessary 
to  sketch  in  outline  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  in  onler  to  learn  its 
X>ersonnel  and  its  relation  to  the  othgr  colonies.  In  treating  of  the  early 
history  of  the  colonies,  it  must  be  remembered  that  underneath  all  the 
variety  of  local  developments,  was  the  broad  foundation  of  Anglo- 
ISaxon  self-sufficiency.  Each  colony  had  the  roots  of  its  early  life  far  bsick 
in  the  past,  and  did  not  gain  its  more  rounded  development  at  a  leap. 
It  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  These  men,  the  founders  of  our  consti- 
tution, practical  ]>oliticians  who  knew  bow  infinitely  difficult  a  business 
government  is,  desired  no  bold  experiments.  They  preferred,  so  far  as 
circumstances  permitted,  to  walk  in  the  old  paths,  to  follow  methods 
which  experience  had  tested. 

The  early  life  of  the  colonies  was  varied.  In  Massachusetts  the  close 
anion  of  church  and  State  gave  rise  to  a  system  which  early  fostered 
educational  movements,  although  it  can  not  be  admired  for  that  amount 
of  toleration  which  characterized  some  of  her  sister  colonies.  The 
educational  movements  in  the  different  colonies  varied  according  to 
their  physical  characteristics,  personnel  and  religious  rule.  In  any 
account  of  the  history  of  education  in  Rhode  Island,  the  unity  of  the 
work  would  be  incomplete  were  there  no  reference  to  the  early  colonial 
period.  Were  the  founders  and  settlers  of  this  State  men  to  demand 
and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  education  t  Was  the  environment 
8uch«tiiat  when  an  educational  movement  was  started  it  could  grow 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  broad  and  catholic  public  opinion  t 

OOLONIAL  TRAITS. 

To  answer  these  questions  and  to  get  an  idea  of  those  times,  in  order 
that  the  animus  of  the  colonists  may  be  seen,  it  will  be  imperative  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  educational  history  to  glance  at  the  early 
history  of  the  colony.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  events 
of  the  past  are  so  liable  to  be  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  the  present. 

Some  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  may  be  gathered  from  the 
reminiscences  of  Samuel  Thur!>er. 

As  r«tpecta  schools  previonn  t4)  the  year  1770,  they  were  bnt  little  thought  of; 

there  were  in  my  neighburhoml  3  small  schools,  perhftps  ftboat  a  dozen  scholars  in 

earh.    Their  books  wen>  the  Bible,  spelUnf;  book,  aud  primer.     Besides  thefle  there 

were  2  or  3  women  sohools.    When  one  had  learned  to  read,  write,  and  do  a  Hiim  in 

the  nile  of  three,  ho  was  fit  for  bosiness. 
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Manuen  ftnd  faahious  were  yery  plain.  The  dresa  in  general  was  meant  to  be 
durable.  Men  mostly  with  waah-leather  breeches ;  cloth  for  most  purposes  gener- 
ally mannfactnred  in  their  families;  laborers  of  almost  every  description  with 
leather  aprons;  the  best  dress  of  the  most  opulent  was  of  English  manufacture,  in 
a  plain  style.  The  mail  was  carried  by  a  Mr.  Mumford  on  horseback,  once  a  week, 
between  Providence  and  New  London,  and  so  back.  May,  1776,  I  went  to  Pomfret, 
dS  miles,  in  a  chaise.  The  road  was  so  stony  and  rough  that  I  could  not  ride  out 
of  a  slow  walk  but  very  little  of  the  way.  I  was  near  two  days  in  going,  such  was 
the  general  state  of  our  roads  at  that  time. 

Business  and  «M.'cupatiou  was  similar  to  what  it  now  is,  except  machine  manu- 
facturing. Furniture  in  general  was  very  plain,  mahogany  was  little  known. 
Almost  every  article  of  wood  was  straight,  without  much  paint  or  polish.  But  little 
crockery  and  that  of  a  coarse  kind.  Pewter  and  wood  were  the  principal  table 
furniture.  Two  would  often  be  eating  out  of  the  same  dish,  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
drinking  out  of  the  same  i>ewter  quart  pot  or  earthen  mug.  In  my  youngest  days 
there  were  few  carriages  besides  carts,  consequently  when  women  wanted  to  go 
abroad  it  was  very  common  for  them  to  go  on  horseback,  sitting  on  a  pillion  behind 
a  man.  The  rising  generation  will  not  have  so  good  times  as  the  latter  have  had. 
What  wars  and  troubles  we  have  had,  have  beeu  but  a  tritle  to  what  are  to  be. 

Such  was  the  sUiteiuent  of  a  mau  writiug  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteeuth  ceutary.* 


ROGER   WILLIAMS. 

The  early  settlers  of  our  colonies  need  no  eulogy.  What  they  wrought 
speaks  for  ilM^lf,  and  we  of  t<»  day  have  entered  into  the  inheritance, 
aud  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  their  labors.  The  colonists  were  deter- 
mined and  firm  adherents  to  what  they  believed  was  right.  Principle 
guide<l  those  who  were  in  rule.  It  is  easy  to  bring  against  these  men 
the  charge  of  intolerance  and  uucharitableness;  but  they  had  left  their 
homes  and  ha^l  severed  nearly  all  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  their 
fatherland,  and  here  they  were  to  conduct  themselves  in  accord  with 
those^rinciples  which  they  could  not  enjoy  in  England.  All  the  col- 
onists who  letlt  England  were  of  the  same  nation.  They  were  all 
Englishmen,  holding  firmly  to  their  religious  belief,  stubborn  if  you 
will,  but  none  the  less  indexible.  When,  therefore,  men  came,  who 
imlulged  in  views  and  opinions  counter  to  their  own,  they  were  not 
tolenited.  Too  much  hardship  and  risk  had  been  undergone  by  those 
who  vame  first,  to  have  their  colony  subvei-ted  by  those  who  thought 
diflerently.  The  reformation  had  wrought  a  mighty  work,  and  made 
a  great  upheaval  in  established  notions,  but  what  it  accomplished  was 
rather  as  a  grand  whole  than  in  detail.  When  men  came  to  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  and  expressed  opinions  counter  to  those  prevalent, 
objection  was  maile  and  me4isures  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  such  conduct. 
Tb<»He  who  incorred  censure  were  men  from  the  same  stock  as  those 
who  s;it  in  judgment,  and  felt  firmly  that  they  too  were  in  the  right; 
hence,  they  would  not  yield.  Among  such  was  Boger  Williams,  who 
had  spent  some  time  at  Pl>nuouth  and  at  Salem.    Several  times  he  had 
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been  summoued  before  the  court  to  answer  to  charges  preferred  against 
liim.  The  ground  of  these  charges  can  best  be  gathered  from  the 
decree  of  banishment  pronounced  against  him  in  1635. 

Whereas  Mr.  Roger  WiUiams,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Salem,  both 
broached  and  divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the  authority  of 
magistrates ;  as  also  writ  letters  of  defamation  both  of  the  magistrates  and  churches 
here,  and  that  before  any  conviction,  and  yet  maintaineth  the  same  without  any 
retraction;  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  Mr.  Williams  shall  depart  out  of  this 
jurisdiction  within  six  weeks  now  next  ensuing,  which,  if  he  neglect  to  perform,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  and  two  of  the  magistrates  to  send  him  to  some 
place  out  of  this  jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any  more  without  license  from  the  court.^ 

He  was  allowed  to  remain  till  spring,  provided  he  would  not  dissem- 
inate his  views.  This  he  refused  to  do.  Because  of  his  refusal  and 
his  thought  of  founding  a  settlement  in  ^arragahsett  Bay,  it  was 
decided  to  send  him  to  England.  lie  fled  to  the  Indians,  and  was 
received  by  one  with  whom  he  had  been  friendly  in  Plymouth. 

In  reviewing  the  measures  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  we  find 
that  they  all  proceeded  from  the  firmness  with  which  on  every  occasion  he  main- 
tained the  doctrine  that  the  civil  power  has  no  control  over  the  religious  opinions  of 
men.  To  adopt  this  new  theory  to  practical  life  was  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
existing  systems  of  government ;  to  sever  the  chain  which,  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine,  had  linked  theology  to  the  throne;  to  restore  to  the  free  mind  the  distinc- 
tive but  long-fettered  gift  of  Deity — free  agency ;  and,  in  fine,  to  embody  in  civil 
polity  that  principle,  but  dimly  understood  by  the  reformers,  which,  from  Witten- 
berg to  Rome,  iu  the  cloister  and  camp,  had  aroused  the  spirit  of  all  £urope — the 
light  of  private  judgment.'^ 

The  early  history  of  Rhode  Island  seems  to  shadow  the  realization 
of  the  idea  of  a  nation  which  was  secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitutioD.  When  the  charter  was  suspended  during  the  administration 
of  Andros,  in  1686,  the  government  was  simply  taken  up  by  each  town 
and  these  local  units  continued.  In  1642  there  were  three  colonies  in 
Bhode  Island,  and  they  were  independent.  A  strong  need  was  felt  for 
cooperation.  The  neighboring  colonies  were  claiming  their  territory; 
the  Indians  were  an  uncertain  element,  threatening  the  people,  and 
strongest. of  all  reasons  was  that  which  demanded  every  exertion  to 
keep  the  colony  secure  in  the  principle  of  its  foundation — civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Eoger  Williams  was  the  agent  selected  to  go  to 
England  to  secure  the  charter,  and  he  was  successfal. 

He  reached  Providence  by  the  same  route  that  eight  years  before  he  had  pursued, 
a  homeless  wanderer,  dependent  on  the  kindness  of  the  red  man.  His  entry  was  like 
a  triumphant  march.  Fourteen  canoes,  filled  with  the  exulting  population  of 
Providence,  met  him  at  Seekonk  and  escorted  him  across  the  river,  while  the  air  wa^ 
rent  with  shouts  of  welcome.  How  the  contrast,  which  a  few  short  years  had  wrought 
in  all  around  him,  must  have  pressed  upon  his  mind,  and  more  than  all  the  feeling 
that  the  five  companions  of  his  exile,  and  those  who  had  followed  them  were  now 
raised,  by  the  charter  he  had  brought,  from  the  condition  of  despised  and  persecuted 
outcasts  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state.' 

'  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode  Island,  vol.  1. 
8/Wd,  p.  41. 
»IW<I,  p.  115. 
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The  charter  was  siguecl  Thursday,  Marcli  14,  1643-'44,  and  the  colo 
nies  were  united  as  ^^Tbe  lucorporation  of  Providence  Plantations  lu 
the  Xarragansett  Bay  in  New  England."  During  the  interval  between 
the  establishment  of  the  government  in  1647  and  the  restoration 
there  were  the  usual  occurrences  incident  to  colonial  life.  It  was  o^ 
long  time  before  the  colony  could  secure  that  amount  of  repose  whic> 
was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  a  general  policy  of  education. 

Contributory  Sources  op  Education. 

Although  a  system  of  education  was  slow,  yet  there  were  many 
influences  at  work  to  continue  the  life  of  movements  in  this  direction. 
It  will  be  shown  why  this  development  was  so  slow.  Among  the  con- 
tributory sources  were  the  i>ersonal  influence  of  men  of  whom  Stephen 
Hopkins  was  a  type,  the  conservative  force  of  libraries,  and  the  impulse 
of  Sunday  schools,  and  private  schools  of  all  kinds. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  earlier  contributory  sources  to  education  was  the  Sunday 
school.  These  schools  were  founded  by  Robert  Ilaikes  in  England  in 
1781y  and  were  designed  at  first  to  give  secular  instruction.  They  were 
chiefly  for  the  children  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
who  bad  no  opportunity  during  the  week  for  attending  school.  The  first 
Sunday  schools  in  the  colonies  were  in  Rhode  Island. 

Sunday  schools  were  started  io  Pawtucket  at  an  early  date  and  under  pecaliar 
circniDstauces.  A] though  the  attempt  to  rear  a  meetiughouso  was  begun  in  1793,  it 
was  years  before  the  edilice  was  so  far  completed  as  t«  be  fit  for  a  congregation,  and 
■till  longer  before  a  regular  preacher  was  settled.  The  Sabbath  was,  therefore,  a 
day  of  recreation  and  amuseuient  rather  than  of  religious  rest.  Mr.  Slater  was 
compelled  to  see  that  moral  agencies  could  not  safely  be  neglected  in  the  community. 
Among  the  boys  who  came  to  work  in  his  mill  was  one  11  years  of  age.  He  found 
an  irreTersDce  towards  the  8:ibbsth  which  shocked  his  sensibilities.  Not  knowiug 
what  to  do  on  that  day  he  was  subjecte<l  to  peculiar  temptations.  It  so  happened 
that  sooife  of  the  lads  who  worked  with  him  in  the  mill  were  conferring  together  one 
Sunday  morning  as  to  where  they  should  go.  Said  one  of  them,  *' Let's  go  up  to 
Kmi th field  aod  rob  Mr.  Arnold's  orchard ;  that  will  be  fine  sport."  Bnt  the  youth 
tir«t  named  demurred.  **  I  don't  believe  it  is  right  to  go  off  Sunday  to  rob 
people's  orchards/'  said  be.  Mr.  .Slater  happened  to  be  passing  at  that  moment  and 
caogbt a  part  of  the  reply.  He  Htopped  and  asked,  ''Boys  what  are  you  talking 
sbontf*  He  was  told  of  what  had  been  proposed,  and  one  of  the  boys  added, 
"Nat  doesn't  think  it  is  right  to  go  off  so  on  Sunday."  ''No,  nor  I  neither," 
rrs|>ooded  Mr.  Slater,  and  he  doubtless  felt,  if  he  had  never  realized  the  matter 
l*efore,  that  be  owed  a  duty  to  thoHc  youth,  whom  God  had  )»Iaced  for  n  time  under 
hi^  charge.  He  resolved  to  remove  from  them  one  form  of  temptation  and  promptly 
SAid»  "Boys,  go  into  my  honse  and  I  will  give  you  as  many  apples  as  you  want  and 
I  will  keep  a  Sunday  school.'  • 

Kleven  boys  from  his  cotton  mill  composed  this  school  first  opened 
in  September,  1799.  The  school  was  founded  on  the  Raikes  model  for 
secular  instruction.  Its  library  consisted  of  two  testaments  and  three 
Webster's  s]>eiling  books. 


Historical  sketch  of  Pawtaeket,  Rot.  Massena  Goodrich,  p.  9. 
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STEPHEN  HOPKINS. 

Altboiifi^h  the  educational  activity  of  the  other  New  England  colonies 
wa8  in  advance  of  the  colony  of  Khode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  was  no  life.  All  movements 
ior  advance  and  reform  are  slow;  often  the  work  seems  to  stand  still, 
yet,  to  him  who  views  the  period  f^om  a  distance,  movements  that  appear 
feeble  and  isolated  are  those  which  have  guarded  and  advanced  the 
life.  Education  is  not  merely  the  result  of  knowledge  obtained  from 
books.  Said  Prof.  Conrad,  of  Halle:  '^I  have  learned  more  from  life 
than  from  books."  President  Manning,  referring  to  Stephen  HopkinSi 
said : 

Few  mon  in  public  life  at  that  time  had  so  thoroughly  applied  theniBelves  to  th« 
study  of  books  and  men. 

Hence  in  colonial  days,  everything  which  tended  to  bring  the  people 
into  relation  with  their  fallows,  either  by  individual  or  associated 
effort;  all  work  of  a  public  nature,  like  the  establishment  of  custom- 
houses, the  improvement  of  the  roads,  provision  for  a  postal  service,  all 
such  efforts  lessened  their  isolation  and  rendered  possible  the  contact  of 
mind  with  mind.  Then  arose  the  need  for  such  training  as  the  school, 
the  academy,  and  the  university  would  supply.  As  confirming  this 
view,  that  the  education  afforded  by  the  school  is  not  self-sufficient, 
Arnold  says  : 

TliuA  freedom  and  education  weut  hand  in  hand  with  industry  and  economy  in 
the  minds  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution. 

Among  the  contributory  sources  to  education  in  the  colonies  was  the 
I>ersonal  influence  of  the  colonists.  Stephen  Hopkins  may  be  ^aken  as 
an  illustration.  In  early  life  he  had  felt  the  need  of  an  education,  and 
when  in  after  life  by  his  own  efforts  he  had  realized  the  attainment  of 
a  liberal  education,  he  determine<l  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  others  in 
securing  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  public  library  in  17541.  He  had  a  library  of  his  own  which| 
for  that  day,  was  a  good  one.     It  was  said  of  him: 

He  attached  himself  iu  early  youth  to  the  study  of  books  and  men,  and  continued 
to  l»e  a  constant  and  improving  rpailer,  a  close  and  careful  observer,  until  the  i>eriod 
of  his  death. 

He  was  fond  of  history  and  poetry.  PoiKi,  Thomson,  and  Milton 
were  his  favorites.  When  he  had  removed  to  Providence,  he,  with  sev- 
eral other  citizens,  sent  to  England  for  some  books,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  Providence  library.    He  said : 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  the  gootl  of  the  commonwealth  as  a  proper  culture  of 
the  minds  of  its  youth. 

For  several  years  he  served  as  governor  of  the  State,  and  was  one  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Albany  congress. 

To  a  young  man  of  hin  marktul  capaliilitif-H.  his  (|uit*k  iuntiucts,  and  his  lively  appre> 
ciation  of  aU  ph.ises  of  human  lifts  thoiv  ran  b(*  no  doubt  but  that  the  two  or  three 
occasions  in  ev<<ry  year  when  his  dutit*s  called  him  to  Newport  were  opportunities 
1 123  B  I 2 
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which  be  would  by  do  meaus  allow  to  pass  bim  uuiuiproved.  This,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  Newport  of  l>eau  Berkeley  and  of  the  genial  diviues,  Rev.  Mr.  Hony- 
maD  and  Rev.  Dr.  Maciiparran ;  of  Smibert,  the  painter,  and,  a  little  later , of  the  youth- 
ful (filbert  Stuart ;  of  such  merchant  priuces  as  the  Wantons,  the  Malbonep,  Abraham 
Redwcml,  and  Whipple;  of  such  accomplished  historical  scholars  as  Dr.  Stiles  and 
John  Callender.  and  of  scientilic  men  like  Joseph  and  Peter  Harrison  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter.  It  was  the  period  when  such  families  as  those  of  Wanton,  Brenton, 
and  Vernon.  Bull,  Coddingtou,  Brinlcy,  an<l  Robinson  furnished  the  cultivatecl  society 
fur  which  the  town  became  eminent,  and  w|ien  the  distinguished  literary  club  which 
waa  fonnded  by  Berkeley,  and  which  numbered  among  its  members  such  men  as  Cal- 
lender,  Ellery,  Ward.  Houyman,  Checkley,  Updike,  and  Johnston,  was  a  most  potent 
iudueuee  in  fixing  upon  the  society  of  Newport  that  character  for  refined  and  digni- 
fied culture  which  it  has  since  borne.  **  A  similar  auspicious  influence,"  says  Dr. 
King.  **  on  the  character,  intelligence,  and  pnblic  spirit  of  the  town,  on  her  rising 
statesuien,  her  libera]  merchants,  her  cultured  scholars,  and  her  able  lawyers,  must 
be  attribute«l  to  the  Redwood  Library."' 

From  the  brief  sketch  of  Ropkinn,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  it 
may  be  seen  how  the  inflaence  of  a  man  like  him  would  be  exerted  iu 
fiivor  of  all  that  concerned  education. 

LIBRARIES. 

i  Another  contributory  source  to  education,  although  closely  allied  to 

pergonal  induence,  is  that  exerted  throuf^h  the  libraries  of  the  day, 
nion*  or  less  extensive.  A  name  prominent  in  the  origin  of  the  fir^t 
library  iu  the  colony,  is  that  of  Dean  Berkeley. 

The  arn%'al  of  George  Berkeley,  Dean  of  Derry,  and  afterward  bishop  at  Cloyne, 
■  was  a  joyful  event  in  the  history  of  Newport,  and  important  in  its  results  to  the 

I  other  coloniee.     A  corps  of  literary  men  and  artists  accompanied  him,  among  whom 

I  waa  Bmihert,  to  whose  advent  is  due  the  earliest  impulses  to  American  art.     From 

the  e«d lection  of  pictures  that  he  brought,  Copley  first  drew  his  inspiration,  and 
I  West  was  taught  to  breathe  his  spirit  upon  the  undying  canvas.    The  benevolent 

:  design  of  Berkeley,  to  found  a  college  iu  the  Bemmdjis,  was  abandoned  from  neca^sity ; 

but  bin  lilteral  lM*ncfa<*tions  to  Harvard  and  Yale  still  exist,  as  proofs  of  his  zeal  iu 

the  cauM*  of  clasniral  learning.* 

I>«*»n  Berkeley  had  the  opportunity  to  lead  just  the  life  of  retirement 
that  he  wirthed,  and  Holected  for  his  residence  the  towii  of  Newport. 
Here  he  wrote  hJH  philosophical  tractate's.  He  came  in  contsict  with  the 
M'holars  of  the  day  in  his  atloptotl  city.  Berkeley  did  not  live  to  himself 
alone;  he  established  a  literary  and  philosophical  society.  Among^ 
the  ol>jects  of  this  HOi*icty  was  the  collecting  of  books.  From  the  fact 
that  this  MN*iety  was  in  all  probability  among  the  oldest  of  a  similar 
nature  in  the  country,  some  of  its  rules  are  of  interest. 

Wb<*rf*aa«  A.  I).  1730,  lleMrs.  Daniel  Updike,  Peter  Bours,  James  Searing,  Edward 
8<  ott.  Hrnry  Collins,  Nathan  Townsend,  Jeremiah  Condy,  and  James  Honyman,  Jr., 
<lid  form  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  by  a  free  conversation 
aeronling  to  several  regulations  by  them  agreed. 

We,  the  preM'nt  members  of  the  itaid  society,  finding  it  necesMary  on  many  aooonnta 
for  tbr  more  effectual  answering  the  «'nd  of  our  institution,  do  agree  to  enter  into  i^ 

■  Foster's  Stephen  Hopkins,  vol.  i,  pp.  74, 75.  *  Arnold,  vol.  ii,  p.  99. 
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more  strict  engagement  and  establish  the  following  as  the  laws  and  ordern  to  be 
observed  in  this  society : 

(1)  The  members  of  the  society  shall  meet  every  Monday  evening  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  members,  seriatim,  and  converse  about  and  debate  some  useful  question 
in  divinity,  morality,  philosophy,  history,  etc. 

(2)  The  member  who  proposed  the  question  shall  be  moderator  (pro  hoc  vice)  and 
see  that  order  and  decency  be  maintained  in  all  the  debates  and  conversation. 

(3)  Every  member  in  order  shall  freely  give  his  opinion,  with  his  reasons,  having 
liberty  to  explain  the  sense  of  the  question  or  his  own  expressions,  and  to  retract  or 
alter  his  opinion  as  to  him  shall  seem  right. 

(4)  The  member  at  whose  house  we  meet  shall  propose  a  question  for  the  next 
evening's  convc^rsation,  the  society  to  judge  of  its  propriety  and  usefulness,  only 
nothing  shall  ever  be  proposed  or  debated  which  is  a  distinguishing  religious  tenet 
of  ftny  one  member. 

The  remainder  of  the  13  rules  coucera  the  election  of  members,  fines 
and  dues,  and  the  general  government.  The  plan  for  collecting  books 
was  aided  by  Abraham  Eedwood,  who  gave  the  society  £500  on  condition 
that  the  society  would  erect  a  suitable  building.  This  was  done,  so  that 
the  money  was  forthcoming.  The  fact  that  this  library  was  in  Newport 
was  one  reason  which  induced  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  afterward  president  of  Tale 
College,  to  settle  there.  "Atlength,"to  usehisown  language,>*  partlyan 
agreeable  town  andthe  Bed  wood  library  *  *  *  induced  me  to  yield, 
and  1  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  church  and  society."  The  con- 
dition of  the  library  at  that  date  may  be  seen  from  the  sketch  given  by 
Holmes,  the  biographer  of  Stiles : 

The  Redwood  library,  at  Newport,  consisting  of  about  1,500  volumes  at  the  time 
of  his  settlement  there,  and  augmented  afterwards  by  books  imported  from  Europe, 
introBted  to  his  selection,  was  highly  propitious  to  his  wishes  ftnd  to  his  literary 
improvement.  To  the' accomplishment  of  an  ehd,  Providence  always  furnishes  ade- 
quate means.  This  library,  the  benefit  of  which  Mr.  Stiles  enjoyed  above  twenty 
years,  and  to  which,  being  librarian,  he  could  always  have  access,  was  eminently 
subservient  to  his  preparation  for  the  presidential  chair,  to  which  he  was  in  due  time 
to  be  called. I 

Colonial  Bduoation. 

variety  of  schools. 

As  preparatory  to  the  period  of  educational  activity,  and  as  afford- 
ing a  connecting  link,  a  brief  account  of  colonial  education  must  be 
given.  There  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  the  use  of  the  term 
"  science  of  education  "  till  well  into  the  present  century,  but  there 
were  many  and  varied  educational  movements.  The  need  and  advan- 
tage of  education  were  appreciated.  A  glance  at  the  colonial  records 
will  confirm  this.  The  ways  and  means  may  cause  a  smile  to-day,  but 
they  were  the  best  which  could  be  then  devised,  and  they  accomplished 
in  very  many  cases  their  object.    If  fewer  branches  were  taught,  great 


*  The  Life  of  President  Stiles,  by  Abiel  Holmes,  pp.  68. 
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thoronghness  was  gained.    One  extract  from  the  records  will  show  th> 
seutiment  regarding  higher  education: 

In  1696  a  tract  of  land  in  the  town  of  Kingston  was  conveyed  to  Harvard  Cr.*- 
lege  for  and  towards  the  support  and  education  at  the  said  college  of  those 
jonths  whose  parents  were  not  of  sufficient  ability  to  maintain  them.  In  1716  a 
gift  of  £50  for  the  college  in  Connecticut  was  made  by  Jahliei  Brenton,  of  Newport. 
lo  spite  of  what  Rhode  Island  had  to  contend  against  in  her  settlement  and  govern- 
ment, there  were  schools  of  all  kinds,  although  no  uniform  organized  system. 

The  early  schools  were  select  or  private  schools,  although  movements 
for  free  schools  were  very  early  made,  but  the  time  had  not  come  for 
them.  An  advertisement  from  the  Newport  Mercury  of  May  22,  1759, 
will  show  the  character  of  one  of  them  : 

John  Sims,  schoolmaster  in  the  town  school,  teacheth  reading  and  writing,  arith- 
metic, both  vnlgar  and  decimal,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  navigation,  with  several 
other  branches  of  mathematics.  He  proposes  to  open  a  separate  school  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June  next,  to  continue  the  sommer  season,  beginning  at  half  after  six 
ii'clock  and  concluding  at  eight,  and  in  the  afternoon  (each  day  except  Thursday  and 
Saturday)  from  five  till  half  after  six,  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  in  writing 
and  arithmetic.  As  he  endeavours  to  study  the  genius  of  his  scholars,  whether  of 
exalted  or  inferior  capacities,  and  conducts  himself  accordingly,  he  hopes  to  receive 
the  greater  encouragement. 

Another  notice  from  the  same  paper,  under  the  date  of  December  19, 
1758,  states* 

Sarah  Osborne,  schoolmistress  in  Newport,  proposes  to  keep  a  boarding  school. 
Any  person  desirous  of  sending  children  may  be  accommodated  and  have  them 
Instmcted  in  reading,  writing,  plain  work,  embroidering,  tent  stitch,  samplers,  etc., 
on  reasonable  terms. 

Another  school  appears  to  have  given  more  attention  to  a  commercial 
training: 

Thomas  Greene,  in  Barrister's  row,  hereby  informs  the  public  that  he  proposes  to 
open  a  school  the  first  Monday  in  May,  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
merrhants'  aoooonts — the  Italian  method — and  as  he  don't  incline  to  undertake  for 
more  than  twenty  (besides  a  very  few  small  readers),  they  that  favor  him  scholars 
may  drpend  on  their  being  taught  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  He  has,  as  usual,  an 
assortment  of  English  goods,  dec,  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

NxwroBT,  J]^l  14, 1766. 

The  notices  of  these  schools  were  taken  from  advertisements  in  the 
papers  of  that  time.  There  were  in  addition  other  kinds  of  schools — 
for  vocal  and  instrnmental  mnsic  and  for  dancing.  French  was  gen- 
erally taught  by  the  masters  of  dancing  schools. 

SrPPOET   OP   SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  were  supported  in  various  ways.  A  favorite  method  of 
raising  money  for  nearly  everything  was  by  lottery,  the  public  senti- 
ment then  being  different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  following  notice 
in  the  Mercury  for  October  5,  1767,  will  illustrate  this  method: 

tvrheme  of  a  lott<*ry  granted  by  the  general   assembly   of  the   colony   of  Rhode 
Islaod,  dec,  for  ni^in^r  £1.V>  lawful  money,  to  be  applied  tnw.nrds  finishing  the  par- 
[e  boaar  b«*lougiug  to  the  Baptist  Chnrc^   in  Warren   and   rendering  it  com* 
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modious  for  the  reoeption  of  the  pupils  who  are  or  who  shall  be  placed  there  for  a 
liberal  education.  *  *  *  It  is  hoped  that  the  extraordinary  expense  of  that 
infant  society  in  building  a  new  meetinghouse  and  parsonage  bouse,  as  far  as  the 
building  is  advanced,  together  with  the  immediate  necessity  of  room  for  the 
pupils  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manning,  and  the  great  encourage- 
ment for  the  adventurers,  there  being  but  little  better  than  two  blanks  to  a  prize, 
will  induce  those  who  wish  well  to  the  design  speedily  to  purchase  the  tickets. 

Another  meaus  of  support  for  the  schools  was  the  income  from  the 
school  lands. 

Quarter  Meeting,  April  17,  1709. 

Mr.  William  Gilbert  being  chosen  schoolmaster  for  ye  town  of  Newport,  and  pro- 
posing that  upon  conditions  the  quarter  meeting  grant  him  the  benefit  of  the 
school  land,  viz.,  the  chamber  and  sellar  and  the  profit  arising  from  ye  school  land 
in  this  part  of  the  town,  and  some  conveniency  for  keeping  of  fire  in  the  winter 
season,  he  is  willing  to  teach  school  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  to  begin  the  second 
Monday  in  May  next,  voated  and  allowed  an  act  of  the  quarter  meeting. 

Tuition  also  defrayed  some  of  the  charges.  At  the  fourth  meeting 
held  in  Bristol,  September  7, 1682,  it  was  voted  "that  each  person  that 
hath  children  in  town  ready  to  go  to  school  shall  pay  M.^  the  week 
for  each  child's  schooling  to  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  town  by  rate, 
according  to  each  rateable  estate,  shall  make  the  wages  amount  to 
twenty-four  pounds  the  year."  In  the  same  town  a  source  of  revenue 
was  acquired  from  allowing  certain  persons  to  keep  houses  of  enter- 
tainment, on  condition  of  their  paying  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school.    The  licenses  varied  from  2ls.  to  £4. 

Tet  again  in  1729  the  schoolmaster  was  instructed  to  receive  from 
each  scholar  4«.,  or  in  default  of  the  money,  which  was  not  always  easily 
obtained,  its  value  in  firewood.  The  money  thus  raised  was  called 
"wood  money.''  Payments  in  kind  were  often  received,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  various  commutations. 

SCHOOLHOUSES  AND   BOOMS. 

From  various  places  descriptions  of  the  school  buildings  and  rooms 
have  been  gathered. 

Rooms  occupied  for  school  purposes  for  the  common  grades  were  some  vacant  car- 
penter's shop,  some  spare  room  in  an  old  dwelling  house,  or,  if  you  will  indulge 
credulity,  some  unoccupied  bam  with  a  stove  pipe  chimney. 

Schoolrooms  in  those  days  were  unique  and  curious  to  the  refined  taste. 
The  old  stone  chimney,  with  a  fireplace  6  or  8  feet  wide  and  stone 
andirons,  with  a  glowing  fire  made  of  oak  or  walnut  wood,  the  cross- 
legged  table  and  the  long  writing  desks  on  two  or  three  sides  of  the 
room,  the  benches  of  sawmill  slabs  and  round  legs  with  the  bark  on^ 
are  true  emblems  of  "  ye  olden  time." 

Round  the  walls  of  the  room,  on  three  sides,  wide  boards  were  fastened  at  a  suit- 
able height  and  inclination  for  writing  desks,  in  front  of  which  se«itB,  usually  made 
of  slabs  or  plank,  were  placed.  The  rooms  were  sometimes  ceiled,  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
plastered.    The  huge  fireplace  and  numerous  cracks  served  for  ventilation. 

At  first  private  schools  were  kept  in  unoccupied  rooms  of  dwelling  houses,  accom- 
modated with  rude  fixtures  not  the  most  convenient.  Within  the  bare  walls  ol 
those  cold  but  well-ventilated  schoolrooms  were  gathered  the  children,  the  youth, 
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and  tho  fnll-grown  yoang  meo  and  women  with  their  Testaments,  Dillworth's  Spell- 
•*■  ing  Book  and  ArithmMic,  Murray's  Third  Part,  slate  and  pencil,  and  two  sheets  of 

Ibolficap,  gooee  qnill,  and  ink  blotter. 

The  sehools  were  oflen  very  crowded  and  very  uncomfortably  seated .  Stoves  were 
unknown,  and,  as  a  ooneeqnence,  the  huge  chimney,  with  its  broad  fireplace,  insured 
the  beet  of  Tentilation,  thus  furnishing  the  sturdy  boys  of  the  olden  time  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  air. 

With  reference  to  books,  with  which  the  schoolroom  of  the  day  is  so 
well  famished : 

But  few  l>ooks  were  to  be  obtained.     Indeed,  the  spelling  book  was  nearly  the  only 
j  kiml  of  printed  book  known  to  the  schoolroom  in  early  times.    This  contained,  in 

I  addition  to  the  lessons  in  spelling,  lessons  in  reading.     Usually  no  printed  text-book 

on  the  science  of  arithmetic  was  luied.  The  master  had  what  was  called  his  ''cipher- 
ing b<N>k."  This  was  in  manuscript — ^a  copy  of  some  other  master's  book.  Probably 
originally  it  was  a  copy  of  a  printed  text-book  on  the  subject,  with  the  addition  of 
the  iMilntions  of  the  problems.  The  scholars  copied  the  definitions  and  rules.  Usu- 
ally the  master  wrote  the  problems  in  the  books  and  then  the  learners  solved  them, 
if  able,  and  copietl  the  acdutions  into  their  books.  Fractions  were  omitted  as  being 
naelees.  Much  stress  was  placed  on  the  *'  rule  of  three,''  especially  what  was  called 
the  "double  rule  of  three."  For  writing  the  scholars  used  loose  sheets  of  paper  or 
a  number  of  sheets  stitched  together.  Copies  were  written  by  the  masters,  some  of 
whom  have  left  proof  in  this  form  of  wonderful  caligraphy. 

Channing,  in  his  Early  Recollections  of  Newport,  relates  the  following 
incident  regarding  Webster's  Spelling  Book: 

William  Cobbett,  a  renowned  satirist  of  the  day,  published  in  one  of  his  political 
esaays  a  last  will  and  testament,  which  contains  the  following  item: 

I  givo  and  bequeathe  to  Noah  Webster  the  sum  of  fifteen  Spanish  milled  dollars, 
to  enable  him,  the  said  Noah,  to  procure  a  new  engraved  likeness  of  hhnself  for  his 
spelling  book,  that  children  may  no  longer  be  frightened  from  their  studies;  with, 
this  special  proviso,  that  he  omits  tbe  usual  addendum  of  esq.  from  his  name. 

To  the  educator  of  the  present  day  the  old  ideas  of  discipline  seem 
strange,  yet  they  were  effe<-tive  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  reverence  for 
authority,  and  the  youth  of  those  days  were  not  very  deficient  ia 
ooart4fxy  and  politeness,  liegarding  the  discipline  of  the  schools  G* 
G.  Channing  says: 

On  the  roatrum  were  two  or  three  chairs  for  distinguished  yisitors  and  a  small 
desk  for  the  mai^tor,  on  which  r<tpoaed,  not  often,  a  punctured  ferule,  surmounted 
by  an  nnpleasaiit^looking  cow  skin.  Ho  excee<lingly  disagreeable  were  the  daily 
Biiutst rations  of  these  iuMtrumeuts  of  iustruction  that  every  method  was  adopted 
for  tb*>ir  dt'stmctum.  But  the  master  was  more  than  a  match  for  our  organ  of 
de«trnrttTru«*AA.  It  c«*rtaiuly  wan  not  the  prototype  of  the  school  at  Rugby,  where 
Dr.  Arnold  ruled  saccessfully  without  making  any  of  the  distinguishing  markn 
which  «*hanict«ri/ed  my  pupilage.  Exhibitions  of  authority  constituted  day  by 
day  a  serif*s  of  domestic  tableaux.  The  discipline  of  the  school  was  in  accordance 
with  the  gov(»rntnent  of  th«)  home.  It  was  arbitrary,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  the 
extremi*.  The  fmilf*  and  cow  Hkin  were  almost  deified.  Apologies  increased  rather 
than  altated  tbc*  swelliugs  of  tho  hand  and  tbe  wales  upon  the  baok.  An  appeal  to 
pareota  wan  of  no  more  avail  than  beating  the  air.  The  severe  discipline  was  uo^ 
interfered  with  by  the  cl«*r;ry»  for  in  their  day  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet;  and 
a^  th«>  men.  and  evpo  the  boys,  of  that  age  were  notoriously  addicted  to  swearing* 
drinking,  gambling,  and  other  virM,  it  was  deemt^l  necessary  to  subdue  these  evils 
by  blow  4.     Ko  fjiith  extste«l.  th«*n,  in  moral  suasion. > 

*  Early  BaeoUectiona  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  by  Rev.  George  Q.  Channing. 
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Slow  Educational  Development, 
chubch  and  state. 

In  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  the  attention  that  was  given  to  educa- 
tion was  not  so  definite  nor  so  early  as  in  the  sister  colonies.  Harvard 
was  founded  in  1638,  Yale  in  1702,  while  Rhode  Island  OoUege,  later 
Brown  University,  was  established  in  1764.  But  while  this  fact  may 
be  regretted  on  some  accounts,  that  early  period  was  schooling  the 
colonists  in  independency  and  in  true  fraternity.  Although  the  colon- 
ists were  not  skilled  in  the  text-books  of  the  schools,  the  Bible,  spelling 
book,  and  primer,  and  an  ability  to  use  ^'  the  rule  of  three'' — a  training 
then  sufficient  for  a  business  man — yet  they  firmly  maintained  their 
rights  against  royal  and  colonial  encroachments. 

It  might  seem  that  religious  freedom  would  be  advantageous  to  a 
system  of  education,  but  it  was  not.  Among  the  Puritans  there  was 
the  close  union  of  church  and  state.  When  their  religion  was  estab- 
lished the  clergy  who  were  in  civic  power  gave  their  attention  to  edu- 
cation, and  the  educational  system  became  the  care  of  the  authorities. 
In  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  with  her  aversion  to  anything  like  an 
establishmeut,  the  need  of  a  system  of  education  was  not  felt  so  keenly. 
The  entire  religious  freedom  which  prevailed  in  this  colony  brought  in 
many  settlers,  because  freedom  in  matters  of  conscience  was  extended 
not  only  to  Christians  but  to  all  others  of  whatever  belief. 

The  liberal  Baptist,  denying  any  mortal  power  over  the  immortal  mind ;  the  benign 
Quaker,  seeking  only  to  be  guided  by  '' the  inner  light;'' the  mystical  Gortonist, 
merging  his  humanity  in  the  divine  essence— these  had  framed  and  founded  the  insti- 
totions  of  a  State  upon  principles  broad  enough  to  embrace  the  whole  human  family 
aa  the  children  of  one  common  Father.  The  polished  Episcopalian  and  the  zealous 
Puritan,  each  claiming  in  his  dispatches  to  be  ''  the  true  Ohurch/'  speedily  followed 
to  occupy  a  field  at  once  so  novel  and  so  inviting.  Each  learned  something  he  had 
never  known  before,  and  all  were  improved  by  the  *  mutual  contact ;  so  that  even 
Mather,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  than  his  previous  denuniciation,  after  having 
himself  assisted  at  the  ordination  of  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Boston,  writes  iu  a  let- 
ter to  Lord  Barrington,  describing,  although  not  acknowledging,  the  progress  of 
Bhode  Island  principles,  that  ^*  Calvinists  with  Lutherans,  Presbyterians  with  Epis- 
copalians, Pedobaptists  with  Anabaptists,  beholding  one  another  to  fear  God  and 
work  righteousness,  do  with  delight  sit  down  together  at  the  same  table  of  the 
Lord.: 

Church  and  state  were  separated.  In  other  colonies  appropriations 
were  made  for  schools  and  churches.  In  the  year  1650  public  educa- 
tion was  compulsory  in  every  other  colony  in  Xew  England.  On 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  in  Ehode  Island,  large  numbers 
of  the  ministers  were  without  any  special  training;  in  fact,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  college  was  in  order  that  members  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion might  have  an  institution  where  a  liberal  education  could  be 
acquired.     Children  grew  up  without  the  opportunities  of  securing  an 


'  Arnold,  vol.  ii,  p.  88. 
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education,  even  if  their  parents  bad  sufficient  means  to  furnish  itto  them. 
Neither  the  town  nor  colony  made  any  provision  for  public  schools. 
This  situation  was  but  the  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrine  of  the  set- 
tiers  of  the  State,  who  believed  in  the  rigid  separation  of  the  civil  and 
religious  functions  in  administration.  The  exi>eriment  which  was  here 
tried  was  of  benefit  to  the  country,  but  of  injury  to  the  early  life  of  the 
colon3\  How  great  was  the  religious  freedom  the  following  extract 
from  the  charter  will  show : 

Our  royml  wiU  aod  pleasare  is  that  no  person  within  the  said  colony  at  any  time 
hereafter  shaU  be  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  for 
any  differences  in  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil 
peace  of  the  said  colony ;  but  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  may,  from  time 
to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own 
judgments  and  consciences  in  matters  of  religious  concernments  throughout  the  tract 
of  land  hereafter  mentioned,  they  behaviug  themselves  peaceably  and  quietly,  and 
not  UHing  this  liberty  to  licentiousness  and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or 
outward  disturbance  of  others;  any  law,  statute,  or  clause  therein  contained,  or  to 
be  contained,  usage  or  custom  of  this  realm  to  the  contrary  hereof  in  any  wise  not- 
withstanding. 

BOUNDARY   DISPUTES. 

A  second  reason  for  the  non-establishment  of  a  public-school  system 
wiiB  the  dispute  concerning  the  boundary  between  Rhode  Island  and 
the  ueighlxiring  colonies.  The  principles  and  ideas  of  the  colony  in 
Rhode  lslan<l  were  new  to  the  others,  and  the  hostility  of  her  neigh- 
bors was  aroused.  Before  education  could  receive  the  necessary  atten- 
tion, colonial  life  was  to  be  maintained  and  the  encroachments  of  her 
neighbors  warded  off.  Not  till  1746  was  the  grant  made  by  the  royal 
charter  settlcil.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  day  was  crude. 
The  location  of  this  colony  was  described  as  in  the  <^  West  Indies  in 
America." 
Disputes  concerning  the  boundary  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
f  colonies.    These  arose  from  conflicting  patents  granted  by  the  sover- 

eign and  various  boundaries  as  prescribed  in  successive  charters.  The 
ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  colonies  will  account  for  the  mistakes 
in  defining  boundaries.  Another  fhiitful  source  of  dispute  was  the 
ambiguity  and  vagueness  of  the  grants  received  from  the  natives.  In 
some  cas<*s  the  uncertainty  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  communication 
between  the  parties  and  in  others  from  design.  In  either  case  the 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  natives  were  aroused  and  the  colonists 

>     I  were  kept  in  constant  alarm.     In  addition  to  the  quarrels  with  the 

Datives,  bickerings  and  disputes  as  to  title  arose  with  the  adjoining 

^  colonie-s  and  disturlied  the  pea<*e  of  the  settlements.    Disputes  with 

the  natives  could  generally  l>e  settled  by  appeal  to  the  sovereign  from 

'*  whom  the  grants  were  made,  bfioause  they  were  questions  of  jurisdic- 

tion, but  disputen  between  the  colonists,  involving  individual  interest 
aod  private  feeling,  were  more  bitter  and  continuous. 
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PLANTER  LIFE. 

Another  reason  why  the  development  of  education  was  slow  was  the 
character  of  the  settlements  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
section  of  land  adjoining  the  west  shore  of  the  bay  was  prodactive, 
and  was  owned  in  large  plantations  by  wealthy  proprietors.  They 
were  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  were  the  most  cultivated  and  educated 
among  the  colonists.  Many  of  them  had,  for  that  day^  large  and 
extensive  private  libraries.  These  planters  had  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  intercourse  with  each  other.  But  the  people  in  the  interior  and 
more  western  part  of  the  State  were  scattered,  the  means  of  communi- 
cation were  poor,  and  they  enjoyed  but  few  of  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  The  centers  of  communication  and  information  were  the 
Tillages,  for  there  were  no  towns.  The  opportunities  for  the  inhab- 
itants to  add  to  their  knowledge  were  those  which  came  from  the 
religions  and  town  meetings  and  the  county  courts.  Even  the  vil- 
lages were  few  in  number  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  at  that 
time,  and  nearly  all  of  the  present  day  are  of  recent  growtb  s^nd  the 
result  of  manufacturing  interests.^ 

The  religious  freedom,  disputes  concerning  the  boundary,  and  the 
planter  life  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  were  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  slow  growth  of  a  sytitem  of  education. 

PuBLxoScHooL  System. 

Early  methods. 

The  adoption  of  a  iree  public-school  system  by  the  State  was  late, 
but  provisions  for  education  by  the  towns  were  early.  There  were  a 
few  private  schools  of  high  grade,  but  the  characteristics  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  schools  have  been  described  in  the  section  on  colonial 
education.  The  reasons  have  been  given  why  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  State  was  so  slow.  The  first  provision  for  education  was 
made  by  the  colony  August  20, 1640,  in  Newport.  It  was  voted  "  that 
one  hundred  acres  should  be  laid  forth  and  appropriated  for  a  school, 
for  encouragement  of  the  poorer  sort,  to  train  up  their  youth  in  learn. 

ing." 

Public  education  in  Newport  continued  till  1774,  when  from  that  time 
till  about  half  a  century  later  no  school  was  supported  by  the  income 
from  the  school  land. 

EFFORTS   OF   THE   PROPRIETORS. 

In  Providence,  May,  1663,  the  proprietors  passed  this  order  with 
reference  to  public  education : 

It  is  agreed  by  this  present  assembly  that  one  bandred  acres  upland  and  six  acres 
of  meadow  (or  lowland  to  tbe  quantity  of  eight  acres  in  lien  of  meadow)  shall  be 
laid  out  within  the  bounds  of  this  town  of  Providence ;  the  which  land  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  this  town  and  shall  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  school  lands  of  Providence. 


*  An  address  by  E.  R.  Potter  before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  February 
19, 1851. 
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There  were  also  smaller  schools  supported  by  private  charity.  A 
ach<N>l  in  Newport  was  established  by  Nathaniel  Kay,  to  ^^  teach  tea 
poor  boys  their  grammar  and  the  mathematics  gratis.'' 

Mr.  E.  Trevett  announced  in  the  Newjwrt  Mercury  in  1807  that  he 
^  will  gratnitouHly  teach  as  many  poor  children  as  he  can  attend  in  the 
Slate  iloaae  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.''  The  '^  Female  Benevolent 
Society"  announced  that  a  few  children  could  be  admitted  into  their 
school.  In  1808  the  <^  African  Benevolent  Society  "  opened  a  school,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  ''  free  instruction  of  all  the  colored  people  of 
this  town  who  are  inclined  to  attend.'' 

The  Sunday  school,  in  its  early  days,  was  an  element  in  secular 
instruction.  These  efforts  for  education  outside  of  what  was  done  by 
the  State  kept  the  matter  of  State  action  for  public  schools  before  the 
community. 

We  retraeeour  steps  to  the  year  1707  in  Providence.  At  that  time  the 
town  made  a  vigorous  effort  for  free  public  schools.  A  proposition  was 
made  to  build  four  schoolhouses  and  place  the  control  of  the  schools  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee.  Accordingly  two  committees  were  chosen, 
one  to  su|>ervise  the  construction  of  the  buildings  and  the  other  to  pro- 
vide for  the  government  of  the  schools.  The  reports  on  this  matter 
weie  both  rejected,  but  the  report  of  the  second  committee  was  in  writ* 
ing  and  shows  the  design  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  free  pub. 
Kc  schools.    At  the  beginning  of  the  reix)rt  it  was  stated: 

Th«*  ed neat  ion  of  voiith,  beiiif^  a  thinj;  of  the  first  iiiiportauce  to  every  society,  as 
thereby  the  minds  of  tb«*  rifiiug  feneration  are  formed  to  virtue,  knowledge,  and  ase- 
fal  litaratnre,  and  a  snrc«'SAion  of  able  and  nsefnl  men  are  produced  with  suitable 
qiialitiration  for  serving  their  i*onn try  with  ability  and  faithfulness;  and  institu- 
tiuii*  of  thin  nature  are  the  more  useful  by  how  much  the  more  liberal  and  free  the 
enj»>  meut  of  th«*m  ik,  etc. 

(i4MKl  and  suflScient  masters  were  to  be  supplied  to  the  schools  by 
the  town:  tirewocMl  also  was  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 
Every  inhabitant  of  the  town  was  to  enjoy  the  equal  right  and  privilege 
of  sending  his  children  to  the  si^hool.  The  scholars  must  have  learned 
their  letters  and  have  sicqnired  some  knowledge  of  spelling  before  they 
were  to  l>e  admitted  to  the  smaller  schools.  For  admission  to  the 
larg<T  s(*hfM)l  they  nmst  have  gained  considerable  knowledge  in  read- 
ing and  writing.  The  rest  of  tlie  rejKirt  concerned  the  duties  of  the 
t4'achers  and  the  government  of  the  schools.  Accompanying  this 
Te|K»rt,  which  ha<l  been  drawn  up  by  Governor  Bowen,  was  a  memoran- 
dum  made  by  Moses  Brown : 

17fX  Laid  before  the  town  hv  the  committee,  but  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
(«h4t  It  rotiet  •tiirprtfting  and  remarkable,  the  plnn  of  a  free  school,  supported  by  a 
,  w  a«  rrjrrt*^  by  the  poorer  Mort  of  the  people),  beiii>:  strangely  led  away  not  to 
tbrirown  aA  well  im  the  public  interests  therein  (by  a  few  objectors  at  firHt), 
•itbrr  tiecanur  they  wen*  not  the  projectors  or  ha<l  not  public  spirit  to  execute  so 
laodabl«  a  d«-<iign,  and  which  was  first  voted  by  the  town  with  great  freedom.    M.  B. 
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At  this  time  in  Providence  there  were  102  houses,  and  911  inhabitants 
(including  189  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14)  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river. 

By  the  rejection  of  the  report  of  the  committee  the  action  of  the 
meeting  was  repealed.  However,  one  schoolhouse  was  built  by  the 
town  and  by  individuals,  the  town  having  the  control  of  the  lower 
story.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  till  1785,  when  a  committee, 
chosen  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  education,  reported: 

Tbey  have  endeavored  to  suggest  some  general  outlines  for  the  regulation  of 
Bchools  as  they  are  now  supported  by  individuals,  but  are  of  opinion  that  no  effec- 
tual method  can  be  devised  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  general  dif* 
fusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  among  all  classes  of  children  and  youth  until  the 
town  shall  think  proper  to  take  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  into  their  own 
hands  and  provide  and  support  a  sufficient  number  of  judicious  persons  for  that 
purpose. 

The  town  took  no  action  at  all  upon  this  suggestion,  but  accepted 
Whipple  Hall,  known  as  the  '^  First  District  School  House."  The  town 
was  to  pay  rent  for  it  and  keep  it  in  repair.  It  also  set  apart  certain 
sums  of  money  for  its  support,  but  the  outcome  of  the  arrangement 
was  that  those  attended  who  could  pay  the  tuition  asked  by  the  instruc- 
tors. In  1791  a  petition  was  made  for  the  est^lishment  of  free  public 
schools. 

In  1795  a  resolve  was  passed  to  establish  ^*  schools  for  the  free  edu- 
cation of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
same  be  defrayed  out  of  the  town  treasury."  Till  the  year  1800  the  reso- 
lutions that  were  passed  were  excellent,  but  their  provisions  were  not 
carried  into  effect. 

JOHN  HOWLAND. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  State  is  indebted  as  much  to  John 
Howland  as  to  any  other  man.  He  was  not  wealthy  or  highly  educated ; 
nor  did  he  occupy  an  influential  position  in  the  community.  He  was 
bom  in  Newport  in  1757,  and  at  an  early  age  was  sent  to  Providence 
to  be  apprenticed  to  a  hair-dresser.  He  served  eighteen  months  in 
the  Revolutionary  army.  A  short  while  after  his  return  to  Providence 
he  had  a  barber  shop  of  his  own,  and  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
townspeople.  Judge  Thatcher  recorded  in  his  diary  that  he  was  rec- 
ommended to  go  and  be  shaved  by  Mr.  Howland  as  the  best  prelimi- 
nary to  any  important  information  on  subjects  of  local  history. 

Later  he  became  treasurer  of  the  first  savings  bank  in  Providence. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  president  of  the  Ehode  Island  Historical  Society, 
and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  peace  society,  of  which  he  was  pres- 
ident. He  was  a  member  of  the  Mechanics'  Association,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  organization  he  began  to  work  for  a  system  of  free  public 
schools.^ 

I  History  of  Puhlic  Educatiou  in  Rhode  Island.    T.  B.  Stock  well. 
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The  rec4>rd  of  this  movement  is  best  presented  in  the  words  of 
Howland  himself: 

In  1789  the  Mechanicii'  ABsociatton  wiia  formed,  and  in  this  body  begun  the  agi- 

tati«>n  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  piibhc  schools.     When  we  came  together  in 

our  assoriation  we  made  the  discovery  of  our  deficiencies.     There  were  papers  to 

be  drawn,  and  varions  kinds  of  writing  to  be  done,  that  few  of  UB  were  compe- 

I  tent  to  execute.     Then  we  began  to  talk.     The  question  was  asked :  ''Ought  not  our 

ehildren  to  have  better  advantages  of  education  than  we  have  ei^oyedf"    And  the 

I  answer  waa"  yes.''  Then  it  was  asked:  ''How  shall  these  ad  vantages  be  secured  f  The 

I  nply  was:  "We  must  have  better  schools.''  So  when  we  had  talked  the  matter  over 

I  pretty  thoroughly  among  ourselves  we  began  to  agitate.     As  I  was  something  of  a 

'  talker  and  had  practiced  writing  more  than  most  of  my  associates,  a  good  deal  of 

this  work  fell  to  my  lot,  and  I  waa  very  willing  to  do  it,  because  I  felt  and  saw  its 

*  importance.  So  I  wrote  a  number  of  pieces  for  the  newspaper  and  indnced  others  to 

do  the  same.     I  prevailed,  however,  with  only  one,  Grinall  Reynolds.     He  felt  us  I 

did  about  the  matter,  and  wrote  a  piece  for  the  Gazette  in  favor  of  schools.    We 

bad,  indee<l,  the  good  will  of  many  educated  men.     We  met  no  opposition  from 

the  wealthy,  but  they,  having  the  advantages  for  their  sons  and  daughters  that 

wealth  can  always  procure,  did  not  feel  as  we  poor  mechanics  did.    They  were  not 

active.     In  this  beginning  of  the  movement  they  seemed  willing  to  follow,  but 

were  unwilling  to  lead  the  way.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  throughout  the  whole 

work  it  waa  the  most  unpopular  with  the  common  people  and  met  with  the  most 

opposition  from  the  class  it  was  designed  to  benefit.    I  suppose  this  was  one  reason 

why  the  most  influential  citftens  did  not  take  hold  of  it  heartily  in  the  beginning. 

They  thought  its  success  doubtful  and  did  not  wish,  in  a  public  way,  to  commit 

iheniselvea  to  an  enterprise  that  would  curtail  their  popularity  and  influence.    This 

was  not  the  case  with  all,  but  it  was  so  with  many. 

The  more  we  discussed  the  subject  the  greater  became  its  importance  in  our  eyes^ 
After  a  good  deal  of  consultation  and  discussion  we  got  the  Mechanics'  Association 
to  move  in  the  matter.  This  was  an  important  point  gained,  and  an  encouragement 
to  pc>r»evere.  A  committee  waa  choaen  to  take  ap  the  subject.  Of  this  committee 
I  waa  a  member.  They  met  at  my  house,  and  after  mature  deliberation  it  waa 
res«dvcd  to  addreeA  the  general  assembly.  I  told  them  that  as  neither  of  us  wore 
qualified  to  draw  up  a  paper  suitable  to  go  before  that  body,  we  had  better  write  a 
prtition  embodying  our  individual  views  and  bring  it  to  the  next  meeting.  Out  of 
thrwe  mutual  contributions  we  conld  prepare  a  petition  that  would  do.  This  waa 
agreed  to.  and  the  committee  separated.  When  we  next  met  it  was  found  that  but 
two  had  written  aeeording  to  previous  recommendation.  These  were  by  William 
Richmond  and  myaelf.  Richmond  then  read  his.  It  was  in  the  usual  petition  style, 
etidiug  "  as  in  duty  bound  we  will  ever  pray."  I  told  the  committee  I  did  not  like 
%hr  titK* trine  of  that  paper.  It  was  too  humble  in  tone.  I  did  not  believe  in  peti- 
tioning legislators  to  do  their  <lnty.  We  ought,  on  the  contrary,  in  addressing  that 
boily,  to  a^nme  a  tone  of  confidence;  that  with  the  case  fairly  stated  they  would 
de<ide  widely  and  justly  for  the  rising  generation.  I  then  took  out  my  memorial 
and  read  it.  It  waa  not  in  the  shape  of  an  humble  petition.  It  expressed  briefly 
our  destitution  and  the  great  importinoe  of  establishing  free  schools  to  supply  it. 
It  n-f  I'lved  the  approbation  of  the  committee  and  was  adopted.  This  memorial  waa 
prfM-nt<*d  to  the  general  asvMiibly  in  the  name  of  our  association.  It  was  there 
family  debate^l.  and  after  pretty  severe  <»pposition  the  assembly  referred  the  whole 
subject  to  a  committee,  with  directionii  to  report  by  bill.  This  bill, embodying  a 
grneral  school  system,  was  drawn  up  by  .lunies  Hiirrill,  jr.,  attorney-general  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  «»«  with  him  all  the  while,  and  he  readily  complied  with  my  suggestions.^ 


M.ifr  and  Reridleettons  of  .liihn  Howland.  late  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
ton<  al  Society ,  by  Edwin  M.  Stone,  pp.  138  et  $eq. 
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PETITION   OF   THE   MECHANICS'   ASSOCIATION. 

This  memorial  stated  that  at  present  the  means  of  education  were 
very  inadequate  and  what  should  be  provided  by  the  Stat.e  was  left 
to  the  exertions  of  individuals.  The  supply  ftell  far  short  of  the 
demand.  Appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  association  was  expressed 
for  the  chartered  privileges  of  their  own  corporation,  and  they  peti- 
tioned the  assembly  that  provision  might  be  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  free  public  schools.  This  they,  urged  in  order 
that  the  youth  who  were  pressing  forward  to  take  their  places  as 
active  citizens  might  have  the  means  of  gaining  an  education.  The 
petitioners  hoped  that  their  occupation  as  mechanics  and  manufac- 
turers would  not  prevent  them  from  adding  to  these  reasons  the  fact 
that  liberty  and  security  under  a  republican  form  of  government 
depend  on  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  ThiQ 
petition  was  signed  by  a  committee  of  eight. 

This  subject  was  referred  by  the  assembly  to  a  committee,  and  in 
1800  an  act  establishing  free  schools  became  a  law.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  each  town  in  the  State  should  establish  annually,  at  the 
expense  of  the  town,  one  or  moir^  free  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
all  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  town  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
20.  Beading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  were  to  be  taught  to 
all  who  ''may  stand  in  need  of  such  instruction  and  apply  there- 
for." The  remaining  sections,  eleven  in  number,  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  the  government  of  the  schools  that  may  be  established. 

The  law  met  with  great  opposition  and  was  repealed  in  a  few  years. 
From  the  newspapers,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hint  of  the  spe- 
cial influences  which  brought  about  the  repeal.  In  1801  instructions 
from  several  towns  were  read  against  the  school  bill  and  occasioned 
a  motion  for  its  repeal.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  were  to 
report  an  amended  bill  at  the  next  session.  No  such  biir  appears  to 
have  been  passed;  the  whole  measure  was  defeated  by  simple  non- 
enforcement,  and  the  law  was  repealed  at  the  February  session,  1803. 

PROVIDENCE    SCHOOLS. 

Providence  was  the  only  town  which  had  ever  carried  it  into  effect. 
But  as  the  Providence  schools  have  been  sustained  ever  since  under 
the  organization  thus  begun,  and  as  the  whole  State  was  afterwards 
brought  under  a  system  essentially  identical  with  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Howland,  he  may  justly  be  called  the  founder  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  the  State. 

Four  schools  were  opened  in  Providence  on  the  last  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber, 1800.  The  number  of  scholars  was  beyond  anticipation,  and  a 
fifth  school  was  soon  opened.  For  twelve  years,  however,  the  whole 
attendance  rarely  exceeded  800.  The  four  original  schools  had  each 
a  master,  with  a  salary  of  $aOO,  and  an  usher,  who  was  paid  $200. 
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REVIVAl.  OF  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  second  movement  for  a  State  system  of  public  schools  began  by 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  in  1820  by  the  assembly,  <^  calling  on  the 
several  towns  for  information  on  the  subject  of  public  schools.^  Scarcely 
any  town  had  any  information  to  give.  This  same  year  the  importance 
of  public  education  was  urged  by  the  press  of  Providence  and  New- 
port, Another  committee  was  ap|>ointed  **  to  prepare  and  report  a  bill 
establishing  free  schools."  No  report  wiis  made  and  the  impulse  died 
away.  Later  there  was  a  local  movement  in  Newport,  and  various 
schemes  were  suggested  to  make  the  education  a  State  matter.  In 
1827  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  of  Providence,  was  the  leader  in  urging 
free  schools  ai)on  the  assembly.  The  subject  was  first  introduced  by 
memorials  frt)m  Smithfield,  Cumberland,  Johnson,  East  Greenwich,  and 
other  towns.  The  bill  of  this  year  was  passed  in  1828,  nearly  unani- 
mously. 

This  act  of  1828  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  school  system  of 
the  State.  When  this  law  went  into  operation  the  schools  had  been 
detached  and  isolated,  dei>endent  wholly  on  the  degree  of  enlightenment 
or  energy  pVevailing  in  a  particular  town.  Now  they  were  to  be  part 
of  a  State  system.  There  were  various  modifications  of  the  school  laws 
till  they  were  codified  in  1839. 
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IIENRY   BARNARD. 

In  1843  Henry  Barnard  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  public- 
school  system,  and  this  was  considered  as  the  most  important  step  yet 
taken  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  So  great  was  the  confidence  felt 
in  Mr.  Barnard,  that  the  school  legislation  of  the  State  was  virtually 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  instructed  by  the  assembly  to  prepare 
and  present  the  draft  of  a  school  law  which  should  cover  the  whole 
gniund  of  existing  statutes.  This  law  was  passed  June  27,  1845.  He 
was  very  efficient  in  inspecting  and  reorganizing  the  whole  school  sys- 
tem. He  remained  in  office  five  years,  retiring  in  1849  on  account  of 
failing  health.  The  testimonial  presented  him  by  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  on  bin  retirement,  gives  the  best  summary  of  what  he  did  for 
the  State  in  his  system  of  public  schools: 

oi  the  extent  of  yoar  Ubors  in  prepartuj;  the  way  for  a  tliorongh  reorganization 
of  unr  sjtteni  of  public  Hcbools,  and  in  encountering  sncodSHfally  the  many  difficuU 
tir«  incident  to  the  working  of  a  new  system,  few  of  us  ran  probably  be  aware. 
Hat  we  can  apeftk  from  a  pcmunal  knowle«l^  of  the  value  of  the  teachers'  institntea 
whirb  hare,  from  time  to  time.  I>een  bebl  t>y  your  appointment,  and  provided  (too 
oflrn.  we  fear,  at  your  exprnttc)  with  tkiUful  and  experienced  instmctorB  and  prac> 
ti«al  b^cturera;  and  of  the  many  bookn  and  pamphlets  on  education  and  teacbiug 
whi*  b  you  have  scattered  broadcast  over  the  State.  V/e  can  speak,  too,  of  what  tbe 
teai  brni  of  tbe  State  know  from  daily  observation — many  of  them  from  happy  expe- 
neiirr — of  the  i^rrat  rbanj^e,  nay,  revolution,  which  yonhavo  wrought  in  our  school 
arrliitrrtnrr,  by  wbirb  old,  dilapidated,  and  untiif^btly  dintrict  schoolhouses  have 
given  way  for  tbe  many  new,  attractive,  commodiouM,  and  healthy  edifices  which 
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now  adorn  our  hills  ftud  valleys.  We  have  seen,  too,  and  felt  the  benefits  of  the 
more  numerons  and  regular  attendance  of  scholars,  of  the  uniformity  of  text- books, 
the  more  vigilant  supervision  of  school  committ4*es,  and  the  more  lively  and  intelli- 
gent interest  and  cooperation  of  parents  in  our  labors,  which  have  been  brought  about 
mainly  by  your  efforts.  The  fruits  of  your  labors  may  also  be  seen  in  the  courses  of 
popular  lectures,  which  are  now  being  hold,  and  in  the  well-selected  town,  village, 
and  district  libraries,  which  you  have  assisted  in  establishing,  and  which  are 
already  scattering  their  life-giving  induence  through  our  beloved  State. 

Mr.  Barnard  was  succeeded  by  Hou.  Elisha  S.  Potter,  who  ranks 
Bccoud  to  bis  predecessor  only  in  the  quantity  of  his  labors,  not  their 
quality.  His  legal  experience  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  codifying 
the  schdbl  laws  of  the  State;  laws  which  he,  on  the  bench,  was  after- 
wards able  to  expound  and  apply  with  authority.  In  1850  he  recom- 
mended a  board  of  eilucation,  and  was  a  persistent  advocate  of  a  nor- 
mal school,  which  was  established  in  that  same  year.  Another  service 
rendered  by  him  was  the  discussion  and  elucidation  of  the  religious 
question  in  public  schools.  Succeeding  him  were  Rev.  Robert  Allyn, 
from  1854  to  1857;  John  Kingsbury,  1857-1859;  Dr.  Joshua  H.  Ohapin, 
1859-1861  and  from  1863-1809;  Henry  Rousmaniere,  1861-1863;  Hon. 
T.  W.  BickneU,  1869-1875;  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  1875  till  the  presen" 
time. 
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PART  II. 

ACADEMIES  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  educatioual  phases  of  the  academy  in  New  England  within  the 
last  century  and  a  half  are  varied.  'I  here  are  nearly  as  many  grades 
as  there  are  academies.  The  lowest  in  grade  are  merely  district  schools, 
teaching  the  "three  R's,"  while  the  highest  are  preparatory  schools  for 
the  colleges  of  New  England,  and  in  some  cases  take  their  students  as 
far  as  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year.  Yet  academies  of  the  low- 
est grade  were  by  no  means  a  small  factor  in  the  educational  growth. 
Scattered  throughout  the  sparse  and  rugged  settlements,  they  offered 
the  only  means  for  inStruction  that  could  be  then  obtaine<l.  They  were 
I)owerftil  in  character  building  and  in  furnishing  many  a  man  for  the 
struggle  of  daily  toil,  so  that  when  he  had  gained  a  position  where  he 
could  look  back,  it  was  the  old  academy  that  he  thanked  for  his  start. 
These  institutions  were  as  altars,  small  and  with  few  attendants,  yet 
with  the  fire  from  the  pry tanajum  Jealously  guarded,  till  by  constancy 
and  devotion  schools  became  shrines  to  Avhich  came  boys  from  di.»staat 
homes.  In  more  than  one  instance  an  academy  which  to  day  is  doing 
preparatory  work  for  college,  at  first  was  very  unpretending.  Then, 
too,  in  those  days,  when  the  helps  to  knowledge  were  few,  when  the 
student  retained  what  he  mastered  because  he  had  to  work  for  it,  what 
little  was  offered  was  thorough,  and  a  desire  was  created  for  something 
more.  The  lives  of  many  of  the  self-taught  men  of  the  early  decades  of 
this  century  will  demonstrate  this.  The  early  days  of  academies  were 
not  days  of  wealth.  The  erection  of  these  buildings  represented  self- 
sacrifice  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  advantages  of  education.  This  fact 
finds  repetition  in  the  preamble  to  many  of  the  charters,  in  which  there 
is  recognition  of  the  blessings  of  education,  not  only  to  the  immediate 
vicinity,  but  also  to  the  Government.  As  contributory  rills  to  the  great 
stream  of  collegiate  instruction  all  these  smaller  institutions  are 
important.  In  education  nothing  is  small,  for  often  an  idea  or  an  impulse 
is  implanted  in  the  mind  of  someone  so  that  he  is  the  means  of  placiug 
within  the  grasp  of  others  those  advantages  from  which  he  himself  was 
debarred. 

Between  the  years  1790  and  1S65  as  many  as  19  institutions  of  learn- 
ing received  charters  from  the  assembly.  Charters  were  granted  to 
an  academy,  a  seminary,  an  academy  company,  an  institute,  a  school 
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society,  a  collegiate  institate,  and  a  school  association.  Such  were  some 
of  the  institutions  which  made  application  for  charters,  as  they  appear 
on  the  re<*ord8  of  the  assembly.  Some  advanced  no  farther  than  the 
charter;  others  made  a  creditable  be^^nning;  while  a  few  existed  for 
such  a  period  that  a  more  detailed  account  is  fitting.  There  was  only 
one  college  in  the  State — IthiMle  Island  College.  While  there  were  all 
gra«leM  in  the  schools  and  academies,  yet  each  was  a  center  of  educa- 
tion which  fulfilled  the  demands  of  that  locality.  At  Wickford  in  the 
I  days  of  commercial  activity  there  was  a  demand  for  instruction  iu 

navigation,  and  that  was  taught  at  the  academy.  If  it  appears  that 
their  teaching  was  very  rudimentary,  these  academies  should  not  be 
despised.  Their  existence  showed  that  the  community  felt  the  need  of 
educational  advantages,  and  some  of  them  developed  into  institutions 
afl'ording  opiM)rtunity  for  the  student  to  pursue  studies  taught  in  the 
tyeshniau  class  of  our  colleges.  A  great  amount  of  good  was  accom- 
plished by  the  moral  influence  of  these  schools  through  the  strong 
personality  exerte<l  by  the  teachers.  There  were  not  many  aids  to 
the  htudent  and  the  text  books  were  limited  in  variety,  so  that  an  edu- 
cation was  attained  only  by  hard  work.  The  teacher  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  could  exert  his  influence  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  scholar. 

In  a  history  of  education  every  institution  of  learning  has  its  value, 
but  the  institutions  of  higher  e<lucation  will  be  especially  described  in 
this  monograph. 

INIVEKSITV   aUAMMAB  SCHOOL. 

The  Tniversity  (irammar  School  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  germ  of 
the  4'ollege.  it  was  opened  by  Manning  in  the  spring  previous  to  the 
first  ni(*eting  of  the  college  corporation  in  Warren  in  1764.  It  was  a 
Latin  school  under  his  charge,  and  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  the 
school  S4Tve  as  the  basis  for  colle^fiate  instruction.  In  1770  the  school 
was  remove^l  to  Providence  and  held  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  brick 
Hchoolbouse.  In  1772,  at  the  completion  of  University  Hall,  the  school 
WiiM  placed  in  one  of  the  r<K)ms.  No  early  records  of  the  school  had 
been  kept,  and  all  the  notices  of  the  school  are  supplied  by  the  news- 
pa|K*rM.    The  following  is  the  first  notice  in  the  local  paper  for  1772: 

WbcrrAft  fM*vpral  i;c»ntleiueD  h:ivi>  rv4|iit*Mted  me  to  take  and  educate  their  bods,  this 
may  inform  tb«*iii,  und  otb«*ni  disitoiMMl  to  put  their  children  under  my  care,  that 
thr  L.itin  M-bmil  m  now  removed  and  H«*t  up  in  the  collej^e  edifice,  where  proper 
attention  shall  Im*  ^iv^n  Uy  a  niasi'T  duly  qiialilird,  and  thoiw^  found  to  be  the  mofkt 
effri  tual  ttictb<Mli«  t<>  obtain  a  4-oni|>et<'nt  know !«Nl;;e  of  i^auiniar  steadily  purnued. 
At  tb«»  »ame  Citoe  ffp4*llin{(,  reading;,  and  s)>paking  Enf^liith  with  propriety  will  be 
partiruUrly  attrud«*d  to.  Any  who  rb(Mi«e  their  fM)rifi  should  board  in  commons  may 
be  ar.  fiiiim<Mlat«Hi  at  tbo  aaiiie  rai«*  with  the  Atnd<'ntfl,  six  shillinf^  per  week  bring 
tbr  pnir.  And  I  flatter  iit\ii«*lf  th.it  such  attention  will  be  paid  to  tlinr  learning 
and  mor^U  a«  %»ill  iMitirdy  »ati»fy  all  who  s<>nd  their  children.  All  books  for  the 
•ebwil.  4<i  Wf*)l  a«  thr  «-U«-*ir  il  atithor«  nsid  iu  <'oll«*K<?,  may  be  hud.  at  the  lowest 
rate,  of  tbr  ftulxMriln'r. 

Jamk.^  Man  .NINO. 
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The  early  accounts  of  the  school  are  meager,  but  Manniug  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  1773  that  the  Latin^  school  under  his  care'  had  about  20 
boys.  The  next  public  notice  of  the  school  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of 
1776: 

A  grammar  school  was  opened  in  the  schoolroom  withiu  the  college  edifice  on 
Monday,  the  11th  instant,  in  which  the  same  mode  of  teaching  the  learned  languages 
ie  pnrsued  which  has  given  such  great  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town. 
The  scholars  are  also  instructed  in  spelling,  reading,  and  speaking  the  English  Ian- 
^age  with  propriety,  as  well  as  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  such  part  of  their  time 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  direct. 

College  Library.  March  22,  1776. 

In  1786  the  school  was  removed  to  the  brick  schoolhouse  and  wavS  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  till  1792.  He  was  considered  a  successful 
teacher.  His  advertisement  states  the  object  of  the  school  and  the 
price  of  tuition : 

William  Wilkinson  informs  the  puhlic  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  school  commit- 
tee, he  proposes  removing  his  school  from  the  college  edifice  on  Monday  next  to  the 
brick  schoolhouse;  and,  sensible  of  the  many  advantages  resulting  from  a  proper 
method  of  instruction  in  the  English  language,  he  has,  by  the  committee's  approba- 
tion, associated  with  him  Mr.  Asa  Learned  as  au  English  instructor.  Those  gentle- 
men and  ladies  who  may  wish  to  employ  them  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  languages  taught  grammatically,  arithmetic,  and  writing  may 
depend  on  the  utmost  attention  being  paid  to  their  children.  Greek  and  Latin  at 
24  shillings  per  quarter;  English  at  16  shillings. 

Wilkinson  and  Learned. 

Pkovidknck,  October  20,  1786, 

From  1786  till  1794  the  school  seems  to  have  been  independent  of 
the  college.  In  1794  the  corporation  voted  to  secure  the  school 
again  : 

Vaitd^  That  the  president  use  his  influence  and  endeavor  to  establish  a  grammar 
school  in  this  town  as  an  appendage  to  this  college,  to  be  under  the  immediate  visi- 
tation of  the  president  and  the  general  inspection  of  the  town's  school  committee, 
and  that  the  president  IiIho  procure  a  suitable  master  for  r^uch  school. 

The  school  was  again  opened,  and  the  next  notice  appears  in  1809 : 

Voiedf  That  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  keep  a  grammar  school  be  erected  on 
the  college  lands,  provi<led  a  sum  suflicient  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  said 
l>uilding  can  be  raised  by  subscription ;  that  said  school  be  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  president  of  the  college,  and  that  Thomas  P.  Ives,  Moses  Lippitt, 
and  Thomas  Lloyd  Halsey,  esqs.,  be  a  committee  to  raise  said  sum  and  cause  said 
l>nildiug  to  be  erected,  and  that  they  erect  the  same  «»ii  the  west  line  of  the  steward's 
garden. 

Voted,  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  procure  a  master  to  teach  the  grammar 
school  ordered  at  this  meeting,  and  that  if  a  sufficient  sum  be  not  raised  from  the 
scholars  to  pay  the  wilary  of  the  master  the  deficiency  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of 
this  University. 

Accordingly  subscriptions  were  solicited  and  the  sum  of  about  $1,500 
secured.  This  money  was  raised  chiefly  among  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  The  building  was  erected  on  the  corner  opposite  the  president's 
house.     An  early  catalogue  mentions  an  instructor  for  1824,  but  from 
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thl8  time  it  is  uncertain  whether  or   not  the   school   was  continued 
without  interruption. 

In  1845  Merrick  Lyon  assumed  the  charge  of  the  school,  with  an  asso- 
ciate, IltMiry  S.  Frieze.  Mr.  Frieze  accepted  a  call  to  the  Latin  pro- 
fessorship at  Michigan  University  in  1854,  and  his  place  waa  supplied 
by  Emory  Lyon.  The  school  continued  under  theprincipalshipof  Drs. 
Merrick  and  Emory  Lyon  till  the  death  of  the  senior  principal  in  1886. 

i>r.  Merrick  I^yon  had  entire  charge  of  the  classical  department,  and 
tliis  .scho<»l  always  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  classics.  Sixty-three 
prt'itiiunis  offereii  by  the  president  of  the  University  for  excellence  in 
preparatory  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  taken  by  members  of  this 
Bchmil  Mnee  the  present  management  was  assumed  in  1845. 

The  eatah)gue  for  1851-'5li  mentions  the  instructors,  Merrick  Lyon, 
Greek  and  mathematics;  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Latin  and  modern  languages. 
The  school  numbered  103  students. 

In  the  English  department  there  are  classes  in  algebra  and  geometry 
geography,  history,  and  English  granunar.  In  addition  to  the  above 
cla<st*s  ivgnhir  provision  is  also  made  for  those  who  desire  to  receive 
instruction  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  survey- 
ing. There  are  exercises  in  declamation  and  English  coni])osition  once 
a  week.  The  tuition  is  $12.5()  per  quarter.  Students  from  abroad  can 
bi*  lM>ardcHl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  schcK)!  at  rates  varying  from  $2  to 
$.'{..V)  i)er  we»ek. 

Four  ('hisM*s  in  Latin  and  three  in  (ireek  are  constantly  in  prepara- 
tion for  college.  I^itin  is  begun  with  great  advantage  by  the  youngest 
memlN.*rs  <»f  the  k<'1kh)1  in  connection  with  the  elementary  course. 
The  Latin  classes  are  daily  exercised  in  the  Latin  grammar  or  Latin 
proM»  «'omiMisition,  while  pursuing  the  study  of  the  Latin  readier,  and 
of  <';e'*ar,  Salhist,  Virgil  and  Cicero's  seU»ct  orations. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  language  commences  one  year  after  that  of 
I^itin.  The  course  of  reading  consists  of  the  (rreek  reader  and  selec- 
tions fn»m  Xenophon,  which  are  a4'conipanie<l  by  daily  exercises  in  the 
(in»ek  grammar  or  Gri'ek  prose  com|M>sition. 

Ancient  history  and  geogra))hy  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythol 
o;;v  and  antiquities  are  studied  in  connei'tion  with  thcch&ssical  de))art- 

meht. 

The  Mini  maty  in  the  catalogue  for  18.'>i*-*53  shows: 

S«  li  tl.in  111  att4*fMl:in4-f* 119 

1  !••  hm-iiiImtii  «f  thr  (%rli04>l 2'So 

h*iiMci«t«  frtiiii  thi«  Ai'liool  a«liiiitt<«4l  to  Hruwii  t'uivrriiity  uud  otb(>r  collogeH 82 

Tli«*  Hiitumary  for  the  year  1871-'72  gives  the  following: 

TvA'  ht-m 18 

►t'l.l.  Ill*  Ih71-*T2 IK) 

fctuot  utm  l»»l.V7u S37 
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That  year  there  were  reprcseutatives  from  Rhode  Island,  Massachu- 
setts, GoDuecticut,  New  Jersey,  Japan,  and  Burniah.  In  a  r^sumti  of 
the  students  from  1845  to  18o2  there  are  representatives  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Vermont^ 
New  Uami)8hire,  California,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Alabama,  Tennessee,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Cuba,  Wiir- 
temburg,  Italy  and  China. 

COl'HKK   OF   8TrDY. 

In  1871  the  course  of  study  was  more  elaborate.  The  tuition  for  that 
year  was  $120  for  the  older  stutients. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  English  and  classical  department  is  given 
below.    There  is  also  a  preparatory  department. 

RNUUSII    DKPAKTMKNT. 

First  year, — Bradbury's  Eaton's  Practical  Arithtnetic,  Greene's  Introduction  to 
English  Grammar,  geography  completed,  written  exercises  in  spelling  and  English 
grammar  through  the  course,  Swinton's  Outlines  of  History,  French,  Monroe's 
Fifth  Reader,  spelling  continued,  writing  continued. 

Second  ^rar, — Arithmetic  completed,  Wentworth's  Elements  of  Algebra,  Greene's 
English  (irammar,  Warren's  Physical  Geography,  ancient  and  modem  hiHtory, 
CcN>ley's  Natural  Philosophy,  Freucli,  reading,  speUing  continued,  writing  con- 
tinued. 

Third  year  — Wentworth's  Geometry,  Hutchison's  Physiology,  Collier's  English 
Literature,  Way  land's  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Hart's  Rhetoric,  French. 

Fourth  year. — Davics's  Legendre's  Trigonometry,  Remsen's  Chemistry,  English 
literature  continued,  Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy,  bookkeeping  continued,  Andrews's 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Lookyer's  Astronomy,  geology,  French,  Intok- 
keeping.  • 

CLASSH'AL   DfcPARTMRNT. 

Fir »t  year, — Harkness's  First  V<Mir  in  Latin,  II ark uess's  Latin  (tranmiar,  thnnigh 
the  oourM*,  Harkn««s8*B  Ctesar  comuuMict^d. 

Second  //ear.  — Ha rkness's  First  (in-i'k  Book,  Hadley's  Grrek  Grammar,  thmngh 
the  courKc,  Hoihc'k  Xeiiophou's  AnahnMis  commenced,  Cii*»Jir  cdntinued,  Chuse  and 
Stuart's  Neport.  or  Harkui'ss's  SalluHt's  Catiline.  Latin  compOHitioii  commonred,  rr:id- 
ing  at  hight,  unricut  geography. 

Third  year. — Xenophou's  AnabaHiH  continne<l,  Greek  prone  compoMition  commenred, 
readin(( at  sight,  lIurkneHs's  Ciecro's  Orations  Latin  compoHition  continued.  Had- 
ing at  Hight.  a  review  of  the  studies  of  the  Hccond  and  third  \cars. 

Fourth  year. — Anabafiin  rompleted.  lioi«*«»*H  H«imer  s  Iliad.  Greek  composition  eon- 
tinned  :  Reading  at  sight.  Frie/e's  Virgirs  .Eneid,  Lincoln's  Ovid,  or  Chase  and 
Stuart's  Bncolirs  an«l  <j(M>rgies.  HurkneMs's  Latin  (Composition  completed  to  Part 
111:  Hea<Ung  at  sight.  Uaird's  Mythology.  History  of  ancient  (ireeee  and  Rome. 
A  review  of  thestudies  of  the  year. 

The  ttbi>ve  coursen  of  study  include  all  that  is  iiHuall\  reijuired  for  adniis^ion  to 
eollege  in  our  conn  try. 

Familiar  lectures  on  the  topography,  temples,  and  principal  ohjeetn  of  interent  in 
and  near  Rome  and  Athens. 

StndentH  pursuing  the  elassienl  course  continue  their  Knglinh  Ntudien  in  the  gram 
mar  and  high  school  departments. 

Weekly  exerciAt'H  in  composition  and  declamalt<in  are  reiiuireil. 
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Thi*  ffradnAieA  nf  thin  school  are  admitted  to  Brown  UniverBity  by  certtficRte  wlth- 
OQt  examination. 

The  acbool  now  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Emory  Lyon  and  Edward  A.  Swain  (Brown, 
l»(L'),asaiBt«l  by  Herbert  A.  Kice  (Brown,  1889). 

Tb<'  eflfect  of  a  well-orgauized  literary  society  when  supported  by  the 
students  it»  a  good  coinpleuieut  to  the  routiue  of  sehool  work;  at  the 
University  Oramniar  School  iu  1854  the  Hope  Debating  Society  was 
organized.  The  motto  '«f  tlie  society  was  Semper  surgamus.  Its  object 
was  expressed  in  the  following  preamble:  '^  We,  the  undersigned,  desir- 
ous to  secure  to  ourselves  the  advantages  of  a  practical  education 
resolve  for  the  attainment  of  tlds  object  to  form  an  association  and 
adopt  a  «*onstitution.*^ 

The  regular  meeting  was  to  be  held  each  Friday  evening.  Thec«mi- 
mittce  framing  tlie  constitution  were  Blisha  S.  Thomas,  Arnold  Greene, 
KolHMt  I.  (roddard.  The  active  membership  included  17  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  honorary  membership  included  the  faculty  of  the  school, 
at  that  time  three  in  number. 

A  wM'ond  society  called  the  "  What  Cheer  Lyceum,"  was  organized 
I>ef«*mber  27,  1856.  This  society  chose  for  its  motto  Patientia  et 
perMereraniia  omnia  rifiount.  Their  preamble  was  the  same  as  thj^ 
of  the  Hope  Debating  Society.  The  board  of  ofhcers  were  Thomas 
T.  Caswell,  president;  Orville  A.  Barker,  vice-president;  G.  Lyman 
Dwight,  mH'retary;  James  Shiinmin,  treasurer;  John  H.  Stiness,  Rich- 
anl  Waterman,  2d,  Henry  Pearce,  prudential  committee.  The  gen- 
eral management  of  this  s<K*iety  was  very  similar  to  its  predecessor. 

MKRRIC'K    I.VOX. 

Fn»m  personal  recollci'tions  as  a  student  I  can  say  that  he  was  a 
genial  man  and  of  a  kindly  disi>osition.  He  had  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  and  thoNC  eyes  wouhl  shine  when  a  student  gave  some  rule  ia 
prosody  of  parti<*ular1y  exceptional  value,  or  a  long  list  of  sx)ecial 
words  to  be  used  in  some  particular  way.  When  a  student  would  hesi- 
tate on  the  future  of  some  Greek  verb,  he  would  often  suggest  ^^Dont- 
knows4)maif*^  On  anotluT  occasion,  a  student  in  his  translation  had 
taken  de<'idfMl  lib<*rty  with  the  text.  Dr.  Lyon  laid  down  his  book, 
and  hM>king  at  the  c^hiss,  said: 

Tbi«  mominK  :m  I  wa#i  comini(  to  ho  boo  I «  one  of  my  friends  asked  me  if  it  wim  not 
Tery  wonotonouB  b«'arin};  th«*  fciitir  tnioHlation  over  and  over  again.  ''  By  no  uieana/' 
I  «jiil.  "I  never  bear  the  *^Atuv  translation  twict*/*    Thrnfxt  may  translate  that  pas- 

Il(*  knew  Grt^k  and  Latin,  and  if  the  student  did  not  it  was  his 
own  fault,  iNM^anse  the  instruction  was  imparted  well  and  patiently. 

Dr.  Lyon  rweiv***!  Ills  preparation  for  college  in  Worcester,  at  the 
HopkitiH  Aca4lemy.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  the 
cla^<«of  LSIl.  II is  life  work  was  teaching,  and  he  taught  in  Providence. 
In  ls|.%  he  was  principal  of  the  Tniversity  (rranimar  Sch«K>l.     lie  was 
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a  fellow  aud  a  trustee  of  Brown,  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  latter  posi- 
tion occasioned  by  the  death  of  President  Caswell.  He  held  offices  of 
public  trust,  but  was  especially  interested  in  education,  serving  for 
more  thau  thirty  years  on  the  school  committee  board.  Dr.  Emory 
Lyon  afterwards  took  the  principalship  of  the  school,  and  the  same  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  school  was  maintained.  This  school  is  the  oldest  in 
the  city  of  Providence,  and  still  is  true  to  its  traditions. 

KINGSTON   ACADEMY. 

This  academy,  although  in  its  palmiest  days  occupying  a  high  grade 
among  the  institutions  of  learning,  and  deserving  a  worthy  place  in 
a  survey  of  secondary  education,  had  an  early  origin,  and  in  the 
early  days  was  lowly.  There  are  facts  in  the  history  of  this  academy 
which  make  it  among  the  most  interesting  of  all.  It  was  situated  in 
South  Kingston,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  From  1819  till 
1832,  among  the  list  of  students,  in  addition  to  representatives  from 
Bhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  Connecticut,  Louisiana, 
aud  North  Carolina,  are  boys  from  Fayal,  Azores,  West  Indies,  Matan- 
zas,  and  Minorca  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  fact  of  these  students 
from  other  States  and  other  countries  coming  to  this  academy  will 
furnish  an  interesting  link  between  the  commercial  and  educational 
interests  of  the  State,  and  will  afford  opportunity  for  speculation.  The 
genesis  of  this  academy  extends  back  to  the  year  1695. 

1695.  Samuel  Sewal,  esq.,  of  Boston,  for  the  consideration  of  a  nominal  sum.  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  literatare  and  good  education  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
learned,  sober,  aud  orthodox  schoolmaster,  conveyed  50  acres  of  land  in  Pettaquam- 
0cnt,  in  special  trust,  to  John  Walley,  for  the  procuring,  settling,  supporting,  and 
maintaining  a  learned,  sober,  and  orthodox  person  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  forever  hereafter,  to  instruct  the  children  and  youths  of  the  above-mentioned 
town  of  Pettaquamsout,  as  well  as  English  there  settled,  or  to  be  settled,  as  Indians, 
the  aboriginal  natives  and  proprietors  of  ttie  place,  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language  and  the  rules  of  grammar. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  origin,  and  some  of  the  language  is  that 
of  the  deed.  As  showing  the  estimate  in  which  a  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar was  held  by  Sewall,  this  statement  at  the  end  of  the  deed  is  inter- 
esting: "  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of the  words 

Judith  his  wife,  '  and  in  the  rules  of  grammar,'  being  first  inter- 
lined.'' 

The  instructor  was  to  be  appointed  by  Samuel  Sewall  and  his  wife 
Hannah,  or  their  survivors,  or  by  the  minister  of  the  Third  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Boston  and  the  town  treasurer,  or  their  successors. 
In  spite  of  such  a  formidable  appointing  power,  nothing  was  done  till 
1781,  when  a  schoolhouse  was  built  in  Tower  Hill.  Constant  South- 
worth,  Increase  Hewitt,  John  Hazard,  William  Nichols,  Eobert  F. 
!Noyes,  and  Benjamin  Hill  were  the  schoolmasters  till  1819.  In  that 
year  the  academy  was  moved  to  Kingston.  The  next  change  in  the 
institution  was  one  of  name  only,  when  in  1823  the  academy  was  incor- 
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porated  under  the  name  of  ^^  Pettiquainscut  Academy/'  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  school  lands  will  be  seen  from  the  petition  to  the  assembly 
thiH  same  year,  1823. 

Wbcreaa  Kliiiha  R.  Potter,  James  Helme,  ThomM  S.  Taylor,  Robert  F.  Noyes,  and 
other  iuhabitaota  within  the  PettiqnamBcnt  purchase,  in  the  county  of  Washington, 
and  trusteeH  of  PettiquamHCut  Academy,  have  represented  to  the  assembly  that  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1695,  Samuel  Sewall,  esq.,  and  Hannah  Sewall,  wife  of  8aid 
Snnmel,  late  of  BoHton,  in  the  6t«tc  of  Massachusetts,  conveyed  by  their  deed  of  that 
date  500  acres  of  land,  situate  in  said  purchase,  to  John  Walley.  esq.,  of  said  Boston, 
and  bis  heim,  in  trunt  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  good  education,  and 
the  maititenanreof  a  schoolmaster  within  said  purchase,  to  be  appointed  by  the  said 
8aniiiel  and  Hannah,  or  the  survivor  of  them,  after  their  decease  by  the  minister  of 
the  Third  (^ongregatitmal  Church,  in  said  Boston,  and  the  town  treasurer  of  said 
town,  and  their  successors  in  office  forever ;  and  that  said  persons  who  have  the  power 
of  appointiug  said  instructor  have  in  like  manner  the  power  of  locating  the  school; 
and  whereas  they  have  represented  to  this  assembly  that  the  trustee,  about  the  yeiir 
1775,  left  the  United  States  and  has  not  to  their  knowledge  returned,  and  from  that 
period  has  wholly  nef;lecte<l  his  tnist ;  that  some  time  since  said  minister  and  treas- 
urer loeated  the  school  at  the  village  of  Little  Rest,  within  said  purchase,  and 
appointed  an  instructor  who  now  exercises  a  superintendence  of  the  school;  and  that 
said  school  in  now  iucor]»orat4Kl  by  the  name  of  the  **  Trustees  of  the  PettiqnamKcut 
Aca4lein>  ;"  and  that  said  Elisha  R.  Potter,  James  Helroe,  Thomas  S.  Taylor,  Rol)ert 
F.  Noyes,  and  others  have  prayed  thin  assembly  to  authorize  the  sale  of  said  500  acres 
of  land,  the  same  now  )>eing  little  productive,  and  cause  the  proceeds  of  said  sale  to 
be  vested  in  the  fundM  of  the  institution  and  the  interest  thereof  so  applied  as  most 
eiTectually  to  secure  the  object  of  the  donors. 

The  i»etition  was  frraQt<.*d,  and  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  sell 
the  «>(N)  acTcs  and  give  a  bond  of  98,000  to  the  State  treasurer 
that  the  m<»ney  arising  from  the  sale  would  be  paid  into  the  school 
funds.  In  1^20  the  assembly  was  petitioned  that  the  name  be  changed 
t4»  Kingston  Arudemy.  This  was  granted.  From  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  a<*ademy  in  Kingston,  in  1810,  to  the  end  of  the  school 
year  ending  April  26,  18.'J2,  there  |^ad  been  158  students.  The  princi- 
pal hail  lHH»n  Oliver  Brown,  A.  M.;  Nathaniel  flelme,  A.  M.;  Alfred 
<iatdner;  Ilinmau  li.  Iloyt,  a.m.;  WiUiam  G.  Hammond,  A.  B.;  Asa 
INitter,  A.  M.;  William  Cra^^g,  A.  B.;  Elisha  Atkins.  A.  B.;  Henry  M. 
I  hi  vis;  (*hristoph€*r  Comstock,  esq.;  William  (lammelK  A.  B. 

Tin*  year  1h:52  marked  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  greatest  pros- 
perity. For  \M2  the  nunil)er  of  students  was  )M',  1833,137;  1836, 116; 
IvlT,  M.  Thr  last  catalogue  shows  an  attendance  of  78  for  the  year 
eiuling  1S5I.  At  the  C4unmencement  of  this  prosperous  condition  of 
the  m-Imh»1  in  l.s:{2  Hli<ha  H.  Potter  was  the  instructor  in  the  classical 
d^'piirtment,  Christopher  Comstock  in  the  English  department,  and 
J«»M»ph  Brayton  assistant.  The  catalogue  for  that  same  year  indicates 
therours*'  of  study  and  gives  facts  of  general  information  regarding  the 
a4*ademy. 

The  8<*ho(d  is  divided  into  two  departments,  a  classical  and  an 
English,  the  exercisen  of  which  are  attended  in  separate  rooms.  The 
bookn  in    the  English  department  are   Murray's    English  Grammar, 
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Olney's  Modern  and  Worcester's  Ancient  Geography,  DaboU  and 
Smith's  Arithmetic,  Bennett's  Bookkeeping,  Colburn  and  La  Croix^s 
Algebra,  Bowditch's  Navigation,  Flint's  Surveying,  Legendre's  Geom- 
etry, Oomstock's  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  Wilkins'  Astron- 
omy, Blair's  Rhetoric,  and  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  the  classical  department  are  used  Adams' Latin  Grammar  (Gould's 
edition)  and  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar,  Latin  Reader,  Historia  Sacra, 
Viri  Romse,  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Li vy,  Horace, 
Greek  Reader,  Graeca  Minora,  Greek  Testament,  Grseca  Majora. 

There  are  two  vacations  in  each  year;  the  first  commences  on  the 
last  Thursday  in  April,  the  second  on  the  last  Thursday  in  August. 

The  price  of  tuition  in  English  studies  is  $3,  and  in  Latin  and 
Greek  $5  per  quarter.  The  price  of  board  in  the  family  of  the  English 
instructor,  or  in  other  private  families,  is  $1.50  per  week,  including 
washing.  The  expense,  therefore,  for  a  single  pupil  in  the  English 
studies  is  about  $84 ;  in  the  classical  studies,  about  $91  per  year.  To 
this  is  added  the  costs  of  lights  and  fiiel  during  the  winter  term, 
which  amounts  only  to  a  trifling  sum. 

THE  friends'  school. 

The  prominence  of  some  one  man  of  keen  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  times,  or  some  religious  denomination,  is  identified  with  the  begin- 
nings of  nearly  all  the  institutions  of  education.  On  the  part  of  the 
founders  of  Rhode  Island  colleges  and  academies  we  are  impressed 
w^ith  their  spirituality. 

The  recognition  of  a  divine  dependency  by  no  means  prevented  the 
utmost  exertion  of  their  own  powers.  The  Friends  School  was  an 
institution  planted  by  the  Quakers,  and  the  preceding  remarks  apply 
w^ith  especial  force  to  them.  Breaking  away  from  all  forms  and  cere- 
monies, the  Friends  as  a  denomination  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
held  for  their  guidance  the  "inward  light"  and  "  truth."  With  their 
views  on  war,  with  a  devotion  to  what  made  for  the  interests  of  human- 
ity, it  seemed  as  though  among  them  education  would  be  sheltered  and 
fostered.  ^ 

What  a  delightful  character  the  Quaker  tradition  imparted  to  everything  that  it 
touche<l !  A  certain  grave  and  sweet  simplicity,  an  air  of  candor  and  of  plain  recti- 
tude, a  frank  and  fraternal  heartiness— these  wore  all  distinctly  Quaker.  They  were 
imitated  to  base  ends  indeed,  and  no  rogue  so  roguish  as  a  counterfeited  Quaker!  No 
stories  of  such  smug  duplicity  as  those  which  were  told  of  the  smooth  knave  in 
drab.  But  it  was  only  the  homage  to  virtue.  Knaves  wore  the  Quaker  garb  because 
the  Quaker  garb  was  justly  identified  with  honesty.  Those  whose  early  youth  was 
identified  with  Friends,  as  with  them  and  among  them,  but  not  of  them,  still  delight 
in  the  recollection  and  associate  with  them  still  a  refined  superiority.^ 

Tlie  Quaker  idea  of  education  and  the  sentiments  of  our  founder  can 
be  seen  from  the  following  address,  which  was  presented  to  the  yearly 
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meeting  by  a  niau  who  had  thin  institution  close  to  his  heart  and  worked 
for  it  at  all  timea: 

If,  thrrefore,  the  quarterly  meetings  conld  promote  a  Hchool  where  iKmrdtng 
•rholars  might  be  received  and  taught  in  such  a  manner  as  to  qualify  our  youth  of 
the  rimng  generation  to  teach  school,  we  think  it  would  be  an  acceptable  service. 
It  IS  agTMMl  that,  as  the  school  is  intended  for  the  education,  maintenance,  and  cloth- 
ing of  children  whose  parents  are  not  in  afliaence,  that  they  shall  be  instructed  in 
reailing,  writing,  and  accompts  as  fully  as  the  time  allowed  them  will  permit.  Soino 
useful  employment  may  be  provide<1  for  the  boys  according  as  their  age,  strength, 
talents,  or  condition  may  rei^nire.  Learning  and  labor  properly  intermixed  greatly 
aMMiMt  the  ends  of  both,  a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  liody.  The  girls  will  also  be 
iuHtructed  in  knitting,  spinning,  um^ful  needlework,  and  in  snch  domestic  ocenpa- 
tloim  as  are  Nuitablo  to  their  Nex  and  stations.  I  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  all  cou- 
cenied  in  this  important  affair  that  by  gentleness,  kind  and  affectionate  treatment, 
holding  out  c-nconragement  and  approbation  to  the  deserving,  exerting  the  influence 
of  the  fear  of  shame,  and  prompting  the  children  to  every  act  of  kindness  and  benefi- 
cence one  toward  another,  to  bring  forward  into  the  society  and  into  its  service  a 
iinnilM*r  of  youths  who  may  have  l>een  ma<le  acquainted,  under  such  tuition,  in  degiee, 
with  the  dincipline  of  wisdom. 

Thnui:h  the  improvement  of  the  children  in  learning,  their  health,  and  other 
suitable  a'Tommmlaticms  are  matten  of  great  moment  in  such  an  institution  aa 
thi«,  \  ('t  there  in  one  of  a  snperior  nature— to  promo^  a  tender,  teachable  disposition, 
niurin:;  them  t«*  bear  that  yoke  in  their  yonth  which  will  moderate  their  desires 
and  make  way  for  the  soAening  influence  of  divine  good  will  in  their  hearts,  fitting 
them  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty  in  life,  yielding  content  in  affliction, 
in«Mleratiiin  in  pr«Mii>erity,  becoming  at  once  the  safeguartl  and  ornament  of  every 
stage  ID  life  from  youth  to  ripe  old  age. 

The  man  through  whose  exeilions  the  school  was  started  and  con- 
tinued was  MoseM  Brown.  He  was  born  in  Providence  July  23, 1738. 
The  name  of  Brown  will  ever  be  cherished  in  Rhode  Island  annals,  not 
only  for  what  those  bearing  this  name  did  for  her  in  colonial  days,  bnt 
alMi  in  the  pres4*nt.  He  w;fts  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom 
ooutribute<l  to  the  commercial  and  mercantile  prospeiity  of  the  Stat«. 
The  catholicity  of  this  man  is  shown  in  good  words  and  work.  He 
was  instrumental  in  securing  for  New  England  Samuel  Slater, 
who  brought  with  him  Arkwright's  invention.  This  was  to  revolntiou- 
ixe  the  mtton  industry,  so  that  to  the  music  of  the  loom  the  walls  of 
many  a  New  Knglaml  hamlet  were  ftrmly  upraised.  Brown  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  those  in  authority  in  tlie  Revolution,  Governor  Hopkins, 
of  fUHMle  Island,  and  those  who  were  in  the  field. 

Thr  firnt  blo(M!  that  wan  nhtnX  in  our  strife  with  the  mother  country  was  in  oon> 
Berti«»n  Jiith  the  captnrt*  of  the  (ianpre.  Here  then  was  "tired  the  shot  that  wiih 
beard  around  the  w«>rld.  "  When  it  was  rpiite  rertain  that  the  persons  who  had  done 
thii  thin;;,  or  were  ftu*«perted  of  doing  it.  would  be  sent  to  Kngland  for  trial,  Mosen 
llruwu'a  coiiiniitteeof  corTfM|Nmd«'nre  applied  t4i  Samuel  AdaiiiA,  of  Boston,  for  advice. 
lit*  ff  plird  to  thi-ir  letter  that  the  (M'casiou  **  should  awaken  tlio  American  colonit*«i 
ai]*l  A^'ain  auite  them  in  one  t>ond."  John  Hrown  fumiMhed  the  boats  for  the  attack, 
it  1*  vaid.  Pill  ht4  firm  renlly  do  it  f  Did  they  own  the  boats  f  If  so,  then  Moses 
Hrown  WA«  rt>tiii<«4  te«l  with  it.  Twi»  inonilN^rs  of  the  lirm  were  present — John  and 
Jo««>ph.  .lohn  W&4  t.ikrn  to  lt«Mt«*n  on  HU^picion  and  Mos«*h  went  there  and  secured 
hi*  di»«  liATge.     How  and  b\  what  tiiean<«  it  ni>t  known  to  this  day.* 


'  M»*e«  Hniwn,  by  Augustine  Jones. 
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He  must  have  had  influence  with  the  authorities  to  liave  secured 
his  brother's  release,  and  how  he  did  it  would  be  of  great  interest. 
An  incident  occurred  in  1775,  which  illustrates  his  deep  adherence  to 
what  he  considered  his  duty.  He  and  other  friends  were  a  comnnttee 
to  send  provisions  to  the  noncombatants  in  Boston  at  its  seige  by 
Washington.  He  was  refused  by  Washington  and  also  by  the  British 
commander,  but  did  not  desist.  Five  hundred  dollars  were  sent  in 
and  the  committee,  entering  the  city  by  boats,  took  in  food.  This 
committee  was  merged  into  the  "meeting  for  sufferings.''  Before 
this  meeting  were  brought  any  cases  needing  help.  It  was  before 
this  meeting  that  "the  ne<*essity  of  a  school  was  presented  by  Brown  in 
178(). 

As  a  philanthropist  he  liberated  all  his  slaves  in  1773,  and  as  a  patriot 
he  was  intrusted  with  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  and  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  emancipation  act  in  Rhode  Island  in  1784. 
Of  chief  interest  in  the  consideration  of  his  character  are  his  relations 
to  matters  of  education.  While  known  for  his  public  and  private  rela- 
tions to  commerce,  industry,  and  imblic  utility,  yet  his  chief  memorial 
will  be  the  Friends'  School.  In  the  year  1764  he  was  chosen  to  the 
assembly  and  did  what  he  could  to  secure  a  charter  for  Rhode  Island 
College.  He  was  also  instrumental,  in  connection  with  Governor  Hop- 
kins, in  securing  the  location  of  the  college  in  Providence.  He  gave 
the  college  a  donation  of  books  and  $1,000. 

H»  was  never  a  member  of  the  corporatiou,  alfhough  elected  a  trustee  and  rejieat- 
edly  urged  by  his  associates  to  accept  the  positiou.  lu  1774,  at  the  age  of  36,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  h>iends.  Withdrawing  at  this  time  from  the 
bustle  of  commerce  and  trade,  he  sought  that  retirement  which  was  more  congenial 
to  his  early  formed  taste  for  intellectual  pursuits.  Here,  on  his  beautiful  estate  in 
the  environs  of  Providence,  in  rural  quiet  and  simplicity,  he  spent  a  long  and  use- 
ful life,  aiding  by  his  judicious  counsels  and  abundant  wealth  in  the  promotion  of 
intelligenoe,  piety,  and  freedom  among  men.' 

His  assistance  henceforth  to  educational  movements  is  nearly 
absorbed  by  his  interest  in  his  school,  so  that  the  account  of  what  he 
did  for  education  and  the  history  of  the  school  are  nearly  identical. 
Ib  1780  a  subscription  was  started  for  a  school  and  his  contribution 
was  $575.  The  work  seemed  to  progress  slowly  and  in  1782,  at  the 
**meeting  for  suflFerings,"  the  a<ldress  before  mentioned  was  comi)osed 
by  him  and  signed  as  clerk.  The  points  touched  upon  in  this  address 
were  that  the  Friends  should  provide  their  own  teachers,  for  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  securing  them ;  that  their  own  scholars  might  be  ke])t 
separate,  in  order  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  Quaker  belief; 
that  one  school  was  better  than  several,  and  that  the  expense  would 
be  less  at  a  school  where  the  pupils  might  board. 

OPKNINO    OF   THK    SCHOOL. 

The  school  opened  in  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  where  it  existed  for  a  period 
of  four  years.    The  teacher  was  Isaac  Lowton.    The  school  house  was 


»R.  A.  Guild. 
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a  building  that  was  also  used  for  a  meeting  house.  It  was  two 
stories  high  and  very  plain.  Isaac  Lowton  was  an  eminent  and  elo- 
quent minister;  his  figure  was  short  and  lithe;  his  manners  polite  and 
affable,  and  his  conversation  intelligent  and  agreeable.  His  education 
was  a  good  one  for  that  day,  and  as  he  was  fond  of  reading  and  had  a 
good  memory  his  store  of  knowledge  was  constantly  increasing. 
His  favorite  authors  were  Young  and  Milton,  and  his  sermons  were 
often  embellished  with  quotations  from  them. 

In  a  set  of  mles  and  regulations  for  the  observance  of  the  teacher 
and  scholars  by  '^  the  meeting  for  sufferings"  they  say: 

Besides  the  necessary  literary  instruction  the  children  are* to  be  taught  habits 
of  regularity,. of  decency,  of  respectful  subordination  to  superiors,  of  forbearance, 
affection,  and  kindness  to  each  other,  and  of  religious  reverence  to  their  maker  aod 
those  habits  of  silence  and  recollection  taught  and  practiced  in  the  ancient  schools 
and  inculcated  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 

The  school  was  discontinued,  through  lack  of  funds.  The 
closing  of  the  school  was  a  great  blow  to  Moses  Brown,  and  the 
small  school  fund  in  his  possession  was  scrupulously  guarded  and 
increased  till  the  school  was  again  Opened  in  1819,  when  it  had 
amounted  to  $9,300.  He  also  kept  the  matter  before  the  society.  In 
1814  he  offered  to  the  school  a  lot  of  43  acres  in  Providence,  and  a  sum 
of  money,  which,  with  all  that  had  been  accumulating  from  the 
old  fund,  amounted  to  $20,000.  In  1816  he  conveyed  the  land  to  the 
trustees  of  the  school,  and  buildings  were  erected,  so  that  the  school 
was  again  opened  in  1819. 

LETTKR  WITH  GIFT  OF  LAND. 

The  following  letter,  accompanying  the  gift  of  land,  will  show  the 

interest  of  the  donor :  » 

Providenck  4th  of  5th  Mo.,  1814. 
To  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings : 

Dear  Friends:  As  my  feeble  state  of  health  prevents  my  attendiog  the  Meeting 
at  this  time,  I  thought  best  to  inform  you  that  in  the  course  of  my  confinement  by 
bodily  indisposition  for  some  time  past,  the  subject  of  the  Yearly  Meeting*8  School 
has  been  renewedly  brought  under  my  consideration.  And  believing  that  a  perma- 
nent institution  for  a  guarded  education  of  the  rising  generation  will  be  promotive 
of  their  usefulness  in  society  and  the  honor  of  truth,  I  have,  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  desirable  objects,  concluded  to  give  a  tract  of  land  on  the  west  part  of  my 
homestead  farm,  containing  about  forty-three  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
suitable  buildings  for  the  Boarding  School  thereon;  provided  the  Meeting  should 
consider  it  an  eligible  situation,  and  concl-jde  to  carry  into  effect  the  establishment 
of  the  benevolent  institution  thereon.  If  the  Meeting  should  appoint  a  committee 
to  view  the  ground,  consider  of  the  proposal  and  report  their  prospect  to  the  next 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  which  may  be  more  generally  attended,  they  can  then  act 
upon  it,  as  it  shall  appear  to  them  best.  You  will  however  dispose  of  the  proposal 
in  this  or  any  other  way  that  appears  to  you  best.  As  treasurer  of  the  School 
Fund,  I  may  for  your  information  mention,  that  its  present  amount  is  about  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  dollars. 

With  desires  that  this  important  subject  may  be  considered,  and  proceeded  in,  in 

conformity  to  the  mind  of  Truth,  that  we  may  hope  for  its  blessing, 

I  conclude,  your  afiectionate  friend 

Moses  Brown. 
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In  addition  to  this  gift,  he  gave  annually  $100  to  educate  poor  children, 
another  lot  of  land,  and  $15,000  by  legat».y. 

In  1822,  his  son  Obadiah  gave  the  school  $100,000.  Two  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  this  bequest  are  mentioned.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  sura  of  money  which  any  institution  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  up  to  this  time  had  received,  and  this  money  was  made 
by  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  for  which  industry  the  father  had  done 
so  much  in  connection  with  Slater. 

Moses  Brown  died  in  1836,  99  years  of  age.  The  last  seventeen  years 
of  his  life  witnessed  the  successful  operation  of  the  school  which  was 
so  dear  to  him.  ^^  No  monument  marks  the  humble  grave  of  Moses 
Brown;  but  his  life  work  is  his  monument,  and  it  rests  upon  four 
foundations:  Manufacturing  industry,  patriotism,  education,  and  phi- 
lanthropy." 

EARLY   SCHOOL   DAYS. 

In  1818,  when  the  new  buildings  were  nearly  completed,  it  was  feared 
that  no  suitable  teachers  could  be  obtained,  for  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  who  were  competent.  Two  young  girls 
from  Nantucket,  Mary  Mitchell  and  Dorcas  Gardner,  leaving  pleasant 
homes,  gratuitously  gave  their  services,  and  entered  upon  their  dutitis 
before  either  of  the  other  teachers  arrived.  From  letters  which  had 
been  presented  by  Mary  Mitchell,  an  idea  of  the  school  then  may  be 
^fathered.  They  left  Nantucket  in  a  small  sloop,  December  30, 1818,  via 
Kew  Bedford,  for  Providence.  One  day's  sail  brought  them  to  New 
Bedford,  and  one  day's  ride  in  an  extra  stage  brought  them,  late  in  the 
evening,  to  Moses  Brown's  door. 

Our  driver  was  not  acquainted  with  the  road ;  we  had  been  detained  by  his  repeated 
calls  at  houses  to  inquire  the  way ;  our  horses  were  tired  and  we  all  longed,  when  we 
stopped  at  Moses  Brown's  door,  to  sojourn  with  him  for  the  night.  Robert  Brayton 
alighted  and  rapped.  We  conld  not  hear  what  he  stated,  but  our  aged  friend  came 
ont  and  said :  "Wouldn't  the  young  women  better  alight?  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
them  stay  the  night/'  Tired  and  dispirited  as  we  were,  he  seemed  like  a  good  old 
patriarch,  and  we  promptly  accepted  his  kind  invitation.  He  asked  us  to  call  for 
T^hatever  we  wanted,  freely  as  we  would  at  home.  "  A  cup  of  tea,"  we  said,  "  would 
be  refreshing."  Whatever  the  misgivings  of  these  young  assistants  might  be  with 
regard  to  their  qualifications  to  teach,  they  sheltered  themselves  under  the  humble 
name  of  auxiliaries;  and  young  and  sanguine,  iiresumed  to  present  themselves  to 
the  scrutinizing  eye  of  Moses  Brown.  When  subsequently  asked  what  he  thought  of 
tbo  dress  of  these  young  women,  he  said  he  saw  nothing  to  object  to,  but  the  numbei 
of  little  combs  they  wore  in  their  hair. 

Ist  mo.,  Ist,  1819:  Proceeded  to  the  school.     All  is  confusion. 

Istmo.,  4th:  Girls'  schoolroom.  As  neither  books  nor  stationery  were  purchased, 
it  was  thought  best  to  defer  the  openiug  of  school  until  the  following  second  day 
of  the  week. 

Afternoon:  School  over,  and  such  a  school!  At  night  we  were  conducted  to  the 
large  vaulted  lodging  room ;  there  were  not  many  beds,  as  the  bedsteads  are  to  be 
corded  when  they  are  needed.  Sheets  unwashed,  just  as  they  came  from  the  hands 
of  those  that  made  them  at  the  sewing  bee  at  Nantucket.  No  Thomas  Howland,  nc 
Deborah  Hill;  there  can  not  be  a  regular  school  till  the  arrival  of  these  teachei's. 
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Till'  re^l  table.  Seconil  day,  inorninj;;.  A  kind  of  sohool.  We  reqnpst  niid  the 
boolcH  fimii*.  The  Browns  and  Almys  buy  whatever  we  ask  for,  except  a  carpet 
aod  a  telescope;  two  luxuries  we  wish  the  good  people  of  Nantucket  would  furiti8b. 
Moses  Brown  brings  us  whatever  he  ran  spare  from  his  **  garden  stores/' 

34I  day j  Our  two  snperinteudentH,  two  male  teachers,  three  females,  7  girls  and 
6  boys,  all  went  into  the  basement  story,  Rat  and  ate  at  a  long  red  painted  table. 

1st  mo.,  19tb:  Can  not  some  of  the  industrious  housewives  of  Nantucket  spin  the 
Institution  a  carpet f  No  matter  what  the  figure,  or  stars  or  stripes!  None  of  our 
6»orH  are  painted:  none  of  the  walls  whitewashed;  the  ceiling  is  very  high;  it  is  a 
Dohli*  building.  All  it  needs  is  to  he  finished.  Dr.  K.  Green  Hays:  ''Invite  i  ,e 
children  to  eat  brown  brea4l;  white  bread,  as  constant  food,  in  so  prejudicial  to 
be:ilth.''  So  we  have  plates  of  each  kind  on  the  table.  Milk  we  are  supplied  with  by 
|r  a  person  who  offered  to  bring  the  school  as  much  as  it  needed.    We  have  no  cowk  ns 

ji  yet.     No  coflre««  is  dmnk,  shells  and  Souchong  tea  are  the  substitutes.     The  girls  do 

I,  well.     The  branches  taught  are  grammar,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  uud  geogra* 

Sphy. 
2d  mo.,  4th:  We  have  S9  seholars.     They  arrive  daily.     Our  tank  becomes  greater 
and  gri»atei . 

2d  mo.,  lOtb :  60  seholars.  We  rise  before  the  sun ;  eollert  in  the  boys'  school  room  for 
ten  or  ftfteen  minutes,  until  the  breaKf:Mt  hell  rings ;  then  go  down  into  the  boys' 
dining  room,  in  whieh  are  two  tables— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  mom- 
ing-%4'ho<d  holds  till  12;  then  roines  dinner.  Afternoon  Hchool,  from  2  till  half  past  four; 
half  nu  hour  remains  till  tea  time,  junt  long  enough  for  a  short  rest  of  our  limbs  by 
sitting,  an  we  stand  much  of  the  time.  After  tea  comes  ilie  school  for  grammar, 
nntil  hall  past  seven.     At  eight  the  little  girls  go  to  bed;  larger  ones  at  nine. 

2d  mo.,  22d:  How  were  all  these  boys  to  be  governed?  By  what  authority 
restrained  f  Some  were  bold,  some  adventurous,  some  resistant  of  rule.  The  insti- 
tii turn  afforded  no  precedents,  therefiire  the  teachers  could  quote  none.  There  had 
never  been  within  thene  walls  a  court  of  decision  or  appeal.  Rules  from  the  Nine 
Partners*  Boarding  School  were  suggested.  ''Not  so,*'  said  the  younger  teacher, 
*< would  you  anticipate  offences  by  introducing  into  this  infant  institution,  aa 
yet  without  record  of  omissicm  or  commission,  the  rules  of  an  old  time-worn  estab- 
lishment in  which  the  rebellious  and  untoward  have  had  to  meet  their  reward?  It 
is  not  politic,  nor  is  it  Christian— where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression.** 
The  older  teacher  assented  to  the  beauty  of  the  theory,  but  ho  tlid  not  feel  sure  it  would 
aerve  long  in  pyactire.  They  conrlnded,  however,  if  offences  did  come  they  would 
endeavor  to  call  the  attention  of  the  culprit  not  to  any  code  of  human  law,  but  to  the 
dictates  of  that  Divine  law  which  everyone  carried  in  his  own  brejint.  Acousequenoe 
of  their  experiment  was  long  and  private  interviews  between  teachers  and  pupils, 
during  which  exiM»Atulatiou  and  mild  rebuke  were  patiently  tried. 

3<lmo.  Hth:  Our  vi*ti tors,  who  increase  daily,  often  find  substantial  meals  at  te« 
time.  Our  long  red  tables,  full  of  large  white  bowls,  iron  spoons,  pitchers  of  milk, 
aod  piteher?  of  molaasea.  and  a  large  tin  bread  pan  full  of  hulled  com.  We  have 
n«i  talking  at  the*»e  long  rt**!  inbles,  exocjtt  when  such  friends  as  Sanmel  Rodman  or 
Jame*  Robinaoo  rome. 

tith  mo.:  It  wa^  fotinil  th;it  the  rbildr«*u  were  sending  money  to  town  for  bookfi. 
Tlwy  iMHight  an  elementary  work  on  l>otauy. 

The  early  spring  had  brought  forth  m  ithin  the  uueultivated  grounds  of  the  school 
man>  a  little  fiibl  tb»Wfr.  whirb  indticiMl  one  of  the  assistants  to  suggest  to  those 
nnd*r  her  tuitiim  lM*tanir.il  analvM^H  of  them.  **  liotany  !**  exclaimed  Moses  Brown, 
'*  whv.«are1y.  all  knowle«lg«  i**  iineful.     L<*t  them  buy  the  books.*' 

Tlu-se  extnU'tH  will  i^ivf*  »  ^mnI  itU^aof  the  aninuiH  of  the  school  and 
of  the  life  and  discipline.  At  the  reoi>eniiig  in  181S>  there  were  II 
Ih-hidarrs  hut  the  niimlNT  increased  larg^^Iy  lM*fore  the  close  of  the  year* 
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Among  the  interesting  reminiscenceH  of  the  scliool  is  u  i>ersonai  let- 
ter from  O,  B.  Had  wen,  of  Worcester.  The  orc^asion  was  the  visit  of 
President  Ja<»kaon  and  his  escort  to  the  school.  The  President  and 
escort  entered  the  boys'  sc'luMilrooin  from  the  main  building.  During 
the  visit  the  boys  were  requested  to  rise  and  remain  standing.  The 
President  and  party  walked  through  the  room,  bowing  frequently.  In 
returning  and  passing  the  teacher's  desk,  Lewis  Ca^s,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  an<l  wearing  his  sword,  nuide  a  military  sahite.  This  display 
of  a  martial  weapon  and  its  noise  when  thrnst  into  the  scabbard  nrnde 
a  profound  impression  on  these  hoys,  removed  fnmi  all  scenes  and 
knowledge  of  war. 

The  grade  of  instruction  is  such  as  to  tit  students  for  any  of  our 
colleges,  or  to  broaden  their  education  if  they  do  not  enter  college. 
Instruction  is  given  on  all  the  subjects,  except  international  law,  that 
are  taught  in  Brown  University.  In  some  cases  students  from  this 
school  have  entered  the  sophomore  class  at  Brown.  From  1869  to  1881 
Prof.  J.  Lewis  Diman  le<».ture<l  on  history,  and  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks  on 
natural  history.  Instruction  in  the  modern  languages  is  given,  and 
a  very  high  grade  is  maintained  in  this  department.  In  general,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  modern  vaA- 
leges  are  here  taught,  and  are  carried  to  about  the  equivalent  of  the 
freshman  year  in  these  colleges.  In  order  for  a  student  to  pass  in  his 
examinations  a  standard  of  iK)  i>er  cent  is  require<l,  and  students  are 
admitted  to  colleges  uiM>n  certificate. 

For  the  twelve  years  preceding  1885  the  average  number  of  pupils 
was  l^o,  the  percentage  of  Friends  being  but  37^.  The  membership 
in  1HS9  was  2tJl,  including  representatives  from  eighteen  of  our 
States  and  of  all  religions  denominations.  The  percentage  of  Friends 
was  !'<»;  of  the  instructors  one-half  are  Friends. 

I'RKSKNT   NrATrJ*. 

The  present  status  of  thescluK)!  is  progressive;  the  standard  is  high 
and  in  accord  with  mwlern  educational  ideas.  Until  within  compara- 
tively recent  years  the  Quaker  ideas  as  to  music  and  art  were  in  vt>gue, 
but  nearly  ten  years  ago.the  ground  was  taken  by  the  pre»<»nt  principal 
that  instruction  in  nuisjc  and  art  were  needful  to  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion; that  without  these  an  eilucation  could  not  be  liberaL  To-day 
^^ musical  educatifui  r<K;eives  careful  attention  and  iuptrnction  is  given 
by  excellent  teachers  on  the  pianoforte  and  in  singing.  Not  only  is 
the  umsical  training  ma<le  subservient  to  education,  but  it  is  the  means 
of  bringing  pupils  in  t4)uch  wiih  the  people  of  the  city.  Quoting  from 
the  Providen<*e  Jcmrnal  of  March,  ISHO: 

It  in  a  ploiuiaot  custom  for  ike  aiithonticM  of  tUo  KrieudN'  Bchool  to  ^ive  tliiriu^ 
ihv  yvar  at  leant  one  <*voniiif?  with  tlio  iniinir  of  the  lit*fit  ttiitliurM.  'rh<«rot»y  uot  only 
do  Xhv  >ouu^  gentleineu  ud«1  laUieH  (»f  the  school  ^vt  ii  gliinpHo  into  the  tnoMt  iui|»or> 
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taut  branrh  of  cultarey  bat  many  lovers  of  miiBic  without  the  walla  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bear  muHic  of  a  kind  Providence  aflbrds  all  too  little  of.  The  concert  was 
delightful  and  doubly  so,  aa  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  the  120,000  or  130,000 
people  of  I'rovideuce  will  have  any  opportunity  to  hear  this  season. 

It  has  beeu  the  practice  to  give  at  least  one  of  such  concerts  each 
Beason.  The  one  here  referred  to  waa  given  by  talent  from  Boston,  and 
not  by  the  students.  In  tlie  department  of  art  "instruction  is  given 
in  nierhanical,  pencil  and  crayon  drawing,  and  painting  in  oil  and 
watt'r  colors.  The  aim  is  to  educate  the  mind  to  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  art  and  to  train  the  eye  and  hand  to  its  successftil  practice.^ 
Scattered  throtigli  the  various  rooms  of  the  building,  but  especially  in 
those  r<K>niR  where  the  stndents  spend  most  of  their  time,  are  paintings 
and  etchings.  The  institution  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  two  busts 
executed  by  Theed,  of  fjondon;  one  of  John  Bright  and  the  other  of 
Elizabeth  Fry.  Between  these  two  is  hung  a  portrait  of  the  "Quaker 
Pm-t**  Whittier,  to  whom  this  school  is  dear,  and  whose  name  is  rever- 
ently honored  within  its  walls.  Said  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  an  address, 
8}»eaking  of  these  two  marble  busts  and  this  portrait: 

Klo<|uenee,  po4*tr>,  and  philanthropy  will  form  an  inspiring  groap  for  your 
•cholars  to  have  ever  Ix^fure  their  eyes,  and  may  lead  them  to  emulate  what  they 
a4lniire. 

S4>  much  for  the  art  side.  For  industrial  training  during  the  past 
few  yeais  there  has  been  established  "a  department  in  the  practi- 
cal use  of  t<H>ls  in  wood  and  metal  work,  including  wood  carving." 
This  is  optional  and  is  under  a  competent  instructor.  The  display  of 
this  department  at  the  close  of  the  year  1889  was  creditable  and  the 
work  well  done.  One  piece  found  a  ready  sale  at  $100.  Not  only  are 
the  Iwys  interested  in  this  department,  but  also  the  girls. 

The  library  consists  of  about  6,000  volumes,  with  a  rare  and  valuable 
coltei'tion  of  material  relative  to  Friends.  "  Familiarity  with  libraries 
and  t>ookH,  acquired  by  daily  contact  and  use,  is  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant part  of  s4*h(M>l  work.  Knowledge  where  information  may  be 
obtain«Hl  is  next  to  |N>ssessing  it."  Liberal  methods  are  pursued  with  re- 
ganl  to  the  library. 

The  discipline  of  the  s(*hool  is  on  a  broad  basis.  The  good  disci- 
pline of  the  institution  demands  unqualified  obedience  to  its  rules. 
Hut  its  moral  and  s<x*ial  training,  the  most  im|>ortant  matter  in  educa- 
tiiih,  t«*ai*heH  individual  res|K>iisibility  and  obedience  to  personal  con- 
virtion  of  right  and  duty. 

I  hu  iiK'thml  li**«  at  th4*  foan<latioii  of  tru«*  character  and  is  the  educator's  nio8t 
d«  It<  atf  and  dilli«-ii1t  tii^ld  <if  M'rvic*'.  The  cnil  to  he  attained  is  that  the  child  Hhnll 
St  ihd  »afrly  and  iiriiil>  when  the  funteriu^  iutlumiceH  uf  school  and  home  are  with- 
dr.i't  ti. 

*•(»«•<  ia\  ait<*nti(iii  14  ^iveti  to  the  car**  iind  guiduitce  of  the  pupils,  for  we  are 
iii.;rrt*%«4*«l  with  thr  convir-tiou  thut  e^luratinu  is  derived  not  merely  from  the  acqni* 
■it.<»n  of  kii«)wl<*4lci\  hut  t4i  a  Htill  ;n'eat«>r  cxt4>iit  from  tliat  potent  and  shaping 
iothirnrr  if%hi('h  comt*s  from  routart  of  ^^outh  with  mature  luiuds.  The  endeavor  ia, 
b>  4  ouvtuut  iutrr<-<mn%fl*  and  watchful  can*,  I13'  precept  and  exumplei  to  mold  aud 
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form  as  well  as  instruct;  to  prepare  tbe  pupils  to  become  not  only  accnrate  scholars 
but  noble  men  and  women.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end  the  discipline  is  mainly 
directed.  Although  tbe  organization  of  tbe  school  is  of  such  a  character  that  tbe 
personal  influence  of  all  the  teachers  is  felt  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  scholars  is  committed,  under  tbe  general  direction  of  the  principal, 
to  two  officers,  whose  special  duty  is  to  exercise  a  constant  and  controlling  influence 
over  tbe  pupils  at  all  hours.  For  the  attainment  of  tbis  same  end,  i.e.,  tbe  refining 
and  molding  influence  upon  character,  the  boys  and  girls  recite  together  and  sit 
at  the  same  tables  in  tbe  dining  ball,  over  each  of  which  a  teacher  presides;  occa- 
sionally,  also,  tbe  officers  and  pupils  meet  for  social  intercourse  in  tbe  public  hall. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  benefit  arising  to  both  girls  and  boys  from  such 
coeducation  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment, 
and  is  shown  to  be  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  girls  as  to  tbe  boys. 

Sacb  is  the  present  status  of  the  school.  The  progressive  spirit  here 
obtaining,  and  characteristic  to  a  greater  degree  of  Friends  in  general, 
is  well  Bammed  up  by  George  William  Curtis: 

The  muses  were  but  pagan  goddesses  to  the  older  Quakers.  James  Naylor  and 
George  Fox  would  have  put  aside  tbe  sweet  solicitations  of  color  and  of  song  as  St. 
Anthony  avoided  tbe  blaudisbmefits  of  tbe  lovely  siren  whom  be  knew  to  be  the 
devil.  But  gently  the  modem  Quakers  have  been  won  over.  That  grim  austerity, 
as  of  the  Puritan,  has  yielded  to  kindly  sympathies,  and  the  wholesome  gayetiea 
and  the  refining  graces  of  life  are  not  disowned  by  the  Quietists.  Kay,  even  in  a 
severer  day  was  there  not  a  certain  elegance  of  ta«te  in  Friends' raiment  f  If  tbe 
bonnet  were  rigidly  of  the  Quaker  type  was  it  not  of  exquisite  texture f  Was  not 
the  fabric  of  tbe  dress  as  delicate  and  soft  as  if  woven  in  Persian  looms f  Wjis  a 
sense  of  Quaker  aristocracy  unknown,  and  has  no  Quaker  equipage  been  seen  which 
rolled  with  an  air  as  superior  as  that  of  a  cardinal's  carriage? 

SOCIETIKS. 

Among  valaable  contributory  sources  to  education  are  the  literary 
societies  formed  for  purposes  of  improvement  and  debate.  Many  of 
the  Greek-letter  societies  in  our  colleges  maintain  a  debating  society 
as  a  part  of  their  literary  training.  At  a  recent  reunion  in  Providence 
of  one  of  the  Greek-letter  fraternities  of  Brown,  an  eminent  lawyer 
said: 

To  my  training  and  practice  in  my  society  debating  club,  I  owe  very  much  of  my 
success  in  pleading  and  appearing  before  the  public. 

The  Lyceum  Phoenix  was  established  at  the  Friends'  School  in  1833. 
Regular  meetings  are  held  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  parliamentary  usage.  Debates  are  held  and  literary  exercises  of  a 
more  general  character.  This  society  published  a  pamphlet  called  "  The 
Phoenix  Echo."  The  work  is  like  the  annuals  published  in  so  many  of 
our  colleges,  and  for  the  good  taste  and  subject  matter  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  of  them.  There  is  one  other  society  of  a  sim- 
Oar  nature,  called  "  The  AthenaBum,"  founded  in  1874.  Tbe  meiuber- 
sbip  in  each  is  open  to  both  the  young  men  and  ladies  of  the  school. 
There  are  two  literary  societies  of  which  the  membership  is  composed 
entirely  of  the  young  ladies:  The  "League,"  of  which  the  motto  is 
**^ntwit  cultti8  humanitatis  cibtis,^^  and  the  Tennyson  Club,  ^^Better  not 
1123  R  I 4 
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to  be  at  alU  than  not  be  noble.^    The  average  memberflhip  in  each  is 

_  • 

al)ont  15.    There  is  also  a  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association. 

C  OUR0K   OF  STUOY. 

The  present  faculty  numbers  16.  The  conrse  of  study  is  so  planned 
that  it  will  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  wish  to  enter 
oollege,  or  will  give  an  allronnd  education  to  those  who  will  pursue 
their  t<tudies  no  farther  than  the  courses  here  offered.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Brown  University,  the  Friends'  School  offers  the  most  advanced 
courses.  There  are  two  courses,  the  classical  and  the  literary  and  sti- 
eutific 

CJoBtical  course. 

Flmi  jfftir.— Fint  tenn:  Latin,  beginner  8  book ;  algebra;  English  analysis.  Sec- 
ond torm :  Latin,  beginner's  book ;  C»sar,  13  chapters,  Book  i ;  algebra,  to  complete 
19  chapters  of  Went  worth ;  Roman  history. 

Setomd  ptar, — First  term:  CVsar,  Books  ii  and  iii;  Greek  grammar;  Greek  lessons; 
Greek  history:  English  composition.  Second  term:  Caesar,  Books  i  and  iv,  or  Sal- 
last  and  C»*sar.  Book  iv;  Greek  grammar;  Greek  lessons ;  Anabasis,  3  chapters;  Latin 
romptwition;  geometry;  6  books. 

Third  tf ear. — First  term:  Virgil — ^i^neid,  Books  I  and  ii;  Cicero,  3  orations;  Ana- 
ba»i<*.  li4>oks  I  and  ti;  Latin  composition;  Greek  composition.  Second  term:  Virgil, 
B<M>ks  tv,  V.  and  vi;  Cicero,  4  orations;  Anabasis,  Books  in  and  iv;  Latin  composi- 
tion; (ireek  coropoMition. 

Fomrlk  yrar.— First  term:  Homer — Iliad,  3  lK>ok8;  Livy,  Book  xxi,  or  French; 
Latin  composition ;  Greek  composition ;  mathematics  reviewed ;  Xenophon ;  Hellenica 
(optional).  Second  term — Virgil — Kcloguos,  or  Ovid  (optional);  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
Vtffcil,  including  Ilook  lit,  reviewed;*  Anabasis  reviewed;^  mathematics  reviewed; 
reading  C;reek  and  I«atiii  at  sight. 

IJIerarjf  and  Hciemtijic  courne. 

Fir9i  fear. — First  term:  Klcmentary  algebra;  rra4ling  and  composition;  United 
atate^  bixfory ;  I^tin,  beginning  book;  mental  arithmetic.  Second  term:  Reading 
and  componition;  algebra,  to  complete  19  chapters  of  Wentworth;  physical  geogra- 
phy; l^tiu.  beginning  book;  and  Caesar  13  chapt«»rs;  mental  arithmetic. 

Seettmd  fear. — Fimt  term:  Geometry,  6  books;  history'  of  England;  reading  and 
eouipo^ition;  Kngltffh  grammar;  Ciesar,  Books  il  and  iii.  Second  term:  English 
analysifi ;  botany ;  reading  and  composition ;  Ciesar,  Book  i ;  physics. 

nir<f  frar.— Ftr^t  l4«rni:  English  literature;  rhetoric  and  English  analysis;  trig- 
oooroetry  and  astronomy ;  rea«ling  and  composition ;  Virgil,  Books  I  and  ii ;  civil  gov* 
emment.  Second  term :  (term an  or  French ;  advanced  American  history ;  reading  and 
rompfwtitioo;  ci^il  gu%'emiiient ;  chemistry;  Shakespeare. 

Fourth  femr. — Fir^tterm:  Old  English  and  Anglo-Saxon;  German  or  French;  com- 
position; mental  philosophy;  geology.  Second  term:  English  poetry;  history  of 
eiviliratioo;  (terman  or  French;  physiology. 

Attention  will  be  given  thronghout  the  conrse  to  elocntion,  English  composition, 
ftad  the  Script  ores. 


*  In«tead  of  theM«  reviews,  4  iKwks  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  may  1>e  substituted. 
*In«tead  of  thts  review,  50  pages  of  Herodotus  and  1  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey  may 
be  subaututecL 
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Mineralogy,  zoology,  logic,  eridencoA  of  Christianity,  bookkAoping,  ancient  his- 
tory, surveying,  and  drawing  will  be  elective  studies  in  the  second  and  third  years, 
and  Latin  in  the  fourth  year.  Shonld  stndentH  desire  to  pursue  a  more  extended 
course  in  the  classics  and  mathematics  (for  which  provision  is  made),  a  longer  time 
than  four  yi^ars  will  be  necessary. 

nriLniNGs. 

It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  an  institution  of  learning  should  be 
located  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  surroundings.  Many  of  the  acade- 
mies of  Rhode  Island  are  situated  on  the  shores  of  her  bay,  but  the 
Friends'  School  is  located  in  Providence  on  ground  of  about  50  acres 
in  area.  Beautiful  groves  aud  walks  are  at  the  immediate  service 
of  the  student.  From  the  cupola  of  the  main  building  can  be  seen 
every  town  in  the  State  with  the  exception  of  New  Shoreham  on  Block 
Island. 

The  main  building  W}is  the  original  structure  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  Moses  Brown.  This  building  is  220  feet  in  length,  three 
stories  high,  and  contains  recitation  rooms,  dormitories,  the  girls'  school- 
roon,  parlor,  and  dining  room. 

To  this  building  luvs  been  added  a  wing  50  by  40  feet,  c^mtaining  the 
boys^  schoolroom  and  dormitories.  Alumni  hall  forms  the  right  wing 
of  the  main  building.  This  is  the  treasure  house  of  the  building,  for 
here  are  the  two  marble  busts  of  John  Bright  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  and 
the  portraits  of  Whittier  and  Moses  Brown.  In  this  hall  are  held  all 
the  public  entertainments  and  lectures.  Opening  out  from  this  hall  is 
the  library.  Here,  too,  are  rooms  containing  the  scientific  and  chemical 
apparatus  and  the  geological  and  mineralogical  caVinets.  In  the 
upper  stories  are  the  girls^  dormitories.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  artistic  decoration  of  the  various  rooms.  In  connection  with  each 
wing  is  a  gymnasium. 

The  astronomical  observatory,  situated  ufion  the  grounds  in  the  rear, 
contains  an  a(*hromatic  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  with  4^  inch 
object  glass,  a  transit  instrument,  and  an  astronomical  clock,  all 
superior  instruments.  These  are  used  for  class  and  general  instruo- 
tion,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  higher  mathematics. 

IJST  OF   PRINCIPALS. 

The  foundation  of  an  institution  which  has  sent  from  its  walls  stu- 
dents to  the  number  of  10,(H)0  into  all  stations  in  life  must  be  on  a 
solid  basis.  The  early  principals  were  called  superintendents.  From 
the  reopening  of  the  school  in  Providence,  in  1819,  the  following  have 
been  in  charge:  Matthew  Purington,  1819-1824;  Enoch  Breed,  1824- 
1835;  Seth  Davis,  1835-1836;  Enoch  Breed,  1835-1837;  Rowland  Rath- 
bun,  1837-1839;  Allen  Wing,  1839-1844;  Olney  Thompson,  1844-1847; 
Silas  ('omell,  1H47-1852;  Charles  Atherton,  ia52-iaK);  Gertmde  W. 
Oartland,  la'iS-ldGO;  Albert  K.  Smiley,  18G0-1879;  Augustine  Jones, 
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1879  to  the  present  time.  The  school  has  numbered  among  its  academic 
staff  men  famous  as  educators  and  scholars.  Moses  A.  Cartland;  Lind- 
ley  M.  Moore,  of  New  York;  John  Griscom,  Prof.  Gummerie,  Pro£ 
Moses  C.  Stevens,  Caroline  Cartland,  Sarah  Alice  Cornell,  John  F. 
Eowell,  Mary  Ann  Stanton;  Prof.  Alonzo  F.  Williams,  Brown  Univer- 
sitj^;  Charles  Brownell,  Charles  H.  Parkhurst;  Stephen  A.  Chase,  of 
Salem ;  Pliny  B.  Chase,  of  Haverford  College,  and  President  Thomas 
Chase,  of  Haverford  College. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  better-known  educators  who  have  comprised 
the  personnel  of  the  school  in  days  gone  by.  There  are  others  who,  if 
not  so  well  known,  have  done  faithful  and  conscientious  work,  thereby 
making  an  integral  part  in  the  sum  total  of  the  grand  result.  Its  gradu- 
ates have  gone  into  all  professions  and  pursuits,  and  a  glance  at  the 
representatives  of  their  commencement  exercises  and  reunions  will 
show  who  they  are.  Here  again  a  few  must  suffice:  Hon.  Jonathan 
Chace,  U.  S.  Senator;  Abraham  Barker,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Henry 
Wood,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Tobey,  of  Provi- 
dence. Many  graduates  have  come  back  here  to  teach  and  have  won 
reputation, 

WASHINGTON   ACADEMY. 

Washington  Academy  was  founded  in  response  to  a  demand  for 
increased  advantages  in  higher  education.  In  1800  Brown  was  the 
only  institution  where  a  higher  education  could  be  obtained.  The 
Friends'  School  had  been  organized  in  1784,  but  after  its  removal  to 
Providence,  was  suspended  till  1814.  There  was  a  demand  for  an  insti- 
tution where  young  men  could  be  trained  for  the  position  of  teaching. 
Accordingly,  those  who  were  interested  in  Newport,  Providence,  and 
Warwick  decided  to  found  an  academy  and  locate  it  at  Warwick. 
The  movement  was  actuated  by  the  public  spirit  of  the  founders,  and 
represented  a  great  amount  of  self  sacrifice.  As  was  usual  then,  a  part 
of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  a  lottery.  Shares  at  $20  each  weie 
offered,  and  subscriptions  were  solicited.  Unfortunately  the  records 
are  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation. 

The  first  meeting  under  the  articles  of  association  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Oliver  Spink,  in  Wickford,  March  10, 1800.  A  committee  was 
chosen  to  draft  a  charter  and  see  that  the  necessary  steps  were  taken 
to  secure  it.  The  purpose  of  those  who  were  interested  in  this  acad- 
emy can  be  shown  by  the  following  selections  from  the  charter: 

Whereas  institutions  for  liberal  education  are  highly  beneficial  to  society,  by 
forming  the  rising  generation  to  Tirtne,  knowledge,  and  useful  literature,  and  thus 
preserving  a  succession  of  men  qualified  for  discharging  the  offices  of  life  with  nse- 
fhlnesB  and  reputation,  they  have  therefore  justly  merited  and  receive  the  public 
attention  and  encouragement  of  every  wise,  polished,  and  well-regulated  Stat>e; 

And  whereas  an  academy  erected  in  North  Kingstown,  in  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton, in  this  State,  would  be  advantageous  to  this  (Government; 

And  whereas  Lodowick  Updike,  Peter  Phillips,  Benjamin  Fowler,  George  Thomas^ 
Thomas  Kumreill,  Daniel  £.  Updike,  Benjamin  Reynolds,  Philip  TiUinghaitt,  William 
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Ellery,  Robert  N.  Aiichmuty,  Samuel  Elum,  John  I.  Clarke,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  Christo- 
pher G.  Chumplin,  William  Hunter,  Walter  Channiag,  Daniel  Lyman,  and  Asher 
Robbins  appear  as  undertakers  in  this  design ;  and  thereupon  a  petition  hath  been  pre- 
sented to  this  assembly  praying  that  full  liberty  and  power  may  be  granted  unto  them 
to  foondy  endow,  order,  and  govern  said  academy ;  and  that  they  may  be  incorpo- 
rated into  one  body  politic,  to  be  known  in  the  law  with  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
franchises  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  said  institution. 

Then  follow  provisions  for  subscription  to  the  stock,  the  number  of 
trustees  (twenty-five),  the  election  of  new  trustees,  the  government 
of  the  academy,  and  the  four  following  enactments: 

And,  furthermore  J  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  That  into  this  liberal  and  catholic 
institution  shall  never  be  admitted  any  religious  tests ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
members  hereof  shall  forever  enjoy  full,  free,  unmolested,  and  absolute  liberty  of 
conscience;  and  that  the  places  of  principal  and  other  instructors  shall  be  free  aud 
open  to  all  denominations ;  and  that  the  youth  of  all  religious  denominations  shall 
and  may  be  freely  admitted  to  the  equal  advantages  of  this  institution,  and  aU  receive 
alike  fair,  generous,  and  equal  treatment  during  their  continuance  therein,  they 
conducting  themselves  peaceably  and  conforming  to  the  laws  and  statutes  thereof. 

And  it  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  That  in  this  academy  shall  no  arts  or  methods 
be  practiced  to  allure  and  proselyte  or  insinuate  the  peculiar  principles  of  uny  one 
or  other  denominations  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars. 

And  it  is  thereupon  declared,  constituted,  and  established,  That  everything  uf  this 
natore  shall  be  accounted  a  misdemeanor,  be  avoided,  and  by  all  denominations  dis- 
dained and  discountenanced  as  beneath  the  dignity  and  foreign  from  the  true  inten- 
tion of  this  institution,  the  main  design  of  which  is  to  sow  in  the  minds  of  the  rising 
youth  the  see<lfl  of  useful  literature,  to  cultivate  aud  improve  good  morals,  and  thus 
to  make  them  useful  to  themselves  and  to  their  country. 

And,  furthermore,  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  this  seminary  of  learning,  we 
do  grant,  enact,  ordain,  and  declare  that  the  estate  of  this  academy,  the  estate,  per- 
sons, aud  family  of  the  principal  instructor  for  the  time  being,  lying  and  being 
within  this  State,  with  the  persons  of  other  instructors  and  scholars,  during  their 
belonging  to  said  academy,  shall  be  freed  and  exempted  from  all  taxes,  serving  on 
juries,  and  menial  services,  and  from  bearing  arras,  impress,  and  military  service. 

The  charter  provided  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  should 
be  held  August  27, 1800.  The  following  officers  were  chosen :  Samuel 
!Elam,  president;  Peter  Phillips,  vice-president;  Benjamin  Fowler, 
treasurer;  Daniel  E.  Updike,  secretary. 

At  this  meeting  the  land,  consisting  of  4  acres,  was  presented  for 
the  site  of  the  academy.  This  gift  was  made  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Spink 
and  Ann,  his  wife,  Mr.  John  Franklin  and  Hannah,  his  wife.  An  addi- 
tional gift  of  $100  was  made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Elam,  who,  according  to 
the  tradition,  wished  the  name  of  the  institution  to  be  Elam  Academy, 
but  through  the  i)ersi8tency  of  one  of  the  trustees  the  original  name  of 
Washington  Academy  was  retained.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  1800 
the  building  committee  announced  that  the  work  was  nearly  completed, 
but  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury.  This  was  met  by  a 
new  subscription,  and  early  in  1802  the  school  opened  with  seven 
scholars,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Alpheus  Barker,  of  Newport- 
The  building  was  divided  into  four  rooms,  two  of  which  were  used  as 
recitation  rooms;  during  the  absence  of  the  principal  or  assistant  from 
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the  room  a  monitor  was  appointed.  As  there  were  no  catalogues  the 
course  of  study  must  be  gathered  from  reminiscences  of  those  who 
were  students.  The  ordinary  rudiments  were  taught,  as  well  as  the 
higher  mathematics,  navigation,  surveying,  and  astronomy.  The  town 
of  Wickford  was  just  entering  upon  a  period  of  commercial  activity. 
From  her  wharves  sailed  merchantmen  for  the  African  trade,  for  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  coasting  service.  Wickford  was  the  market  for  a 
large  agricultural  district,  from  which  the  produce  was  sent  abroad. 
In  this  town  a  large  part  of  the  young  men  followed  the  sea  till  they 
were  about  25.  By  that  time  many  had  so  risen  that  they,  had  fair 
prospects  of  securing  the  command  of  a  vessel,  or  of  ranking  among 
the  officers.  At  this  juncture  they  wanted  a  course  in  navigation, 
which  they  could  now  get  at  home  in  their  own  academy.  Before  1840 
Washington  Academy  had  fitted  no  less  than  fifty  men  for  practical 
navigation. 

CORRESPONDKNCK. 

A  very  good  insight  into  the  educational  methods  and  the  subjects 
taught  at  the  higher  academies  of  the  first  part  of  this  century  may 
be  gathered  from  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  Washington  Academy 
boys.  There  were  two  other  academies  then,  Kent  and  Warwick,  so 
that  some  of  the  correspondence  is  connected  with  them.  Jeremiah  G. 
Ghadsey,  a  graduate  of  Washington  Academy,  of  I^orth  Kingston, 
went  to  Plainfield,  Conn.,  to  school,  because  there  was  none  of  a  high 
gra<le  in  his  own  State,  Ehode  Island.  As  soon  as  the  academy  was 
opened  in  Wickford  he  returned.  Here  he  was  instructed  in  astron- 
omy, navigation,  and  surveying,  how  well  may  be  seen  from  the  fiwjt  that 
for  his  own  gratification  he  made  an  almanac  computing  all  the  calcula- 
tions for  that  year.  As  a  surveyor  he  was  employed  by  the  probate 
court  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  lay  out  any  land  that  might  be  in 
dispute.  As  a  navigator  he  taught  navigation  successfully  for  several 
years.  The  following  letter  will  show  how  his  scholarship  was  regarded 
by  the  principal  of  the  academy  where  he  had  just  completed  his  last 

year  of  study  : 

Washington,  January  SO,  1803, 

Dear  Sir  :  If  you  can  consisteiitly  call  on  me  some  evening  this  week  I  should 
be  glad,  as  I  wish  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  concerning  your  becoming 
an  assistant  in  W.  Academy. 
Yours,  personally, 

A.  Bakkr. 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Ohadsey. 

On  the  same  note  appears  the  reply  as  follows: 

I  was  previously  engaged  when  I  received  this. 

•  J.   G.  CHAI>8BT. 

The  engagement  was  the  acceptance  of  a  position  of  assistant  at 
£ent  Academy,  where  he  remained  nearly  four  years.    The  next  letter 
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will  show  his  8U(x*e8$  as  a  teacher,  and  the  reply  of  the  committee  at 
the  Central  School  in  Warwick,  to  his  application  for  the  position. 

East  (iRKKXWicii.  January  31,  1SC7. 

Gektlemkn:  Beini;  informed  that  yoar  Central  S<'bool  ih  without  a  teacher,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  reoommend  Mr.  Jeremiah  (t.  Chadaey  to  yonr  notice.  He  is 
poeoessed  of  all  the  neceMary  abilities  to  teach  the  English  language  grammati- 
cally, all  the  branches  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics.  He  has  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  surveying,  navigatiou,  geography,  and  astronomy  in 
our  Kent  Academy  with  the  applause  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  it.  niid  universal 
satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  attendeil  his  examinationn. 

I  Niucerely  regret  his  withdrawing  his  useful  instruction  from  this  academy,  and  I 
fear  wo  shall  nut  be  able  to  fill  the  place  he  qnits  with  e<)ual  abilities.  He  has  a 
very  happy  faculty  of  giving  instruction  and  obtaining  the  luve  and  esteem  of  his 
pupils.  He  is  modest,  mild,  inoffensive  and  unassuming,  and  able  to  give  complete 
satisfaction  to  his  employers.  With  sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Cen- 
tral School, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient,  humble,  servant. 

PKTBR  Tl'RXKR. 

To  the  Cr.nthal  School  Committek, 

Warwiek, 


Warwick,  FeVy  JiA,  tS07. 
Sir:  We,  the  committee  of  the  Warwiek  Ontral  School  Society,  having  met  and 
noticed  your  application,  do  inform  you  that  there  will  be  a  vacancy  for  a  preceptor 
in  our  school  on  the  first  of  April  next,  and  having  examined  your  several  recom- 
mendationa,  which  jierfectly  meet  our  approbation  with  respect  to  your  literary 
knowledge  and  other  competent  qualitications  fur  a  preceptor,  do  grant  to  you  the 
privilege  of  filling  the  same  should  your  terms  of  tuition  meet  our  approbation. 
We  are,  with  much  esteem  and  respect,  yours,  &c., 

.losKPH  Arnold  (S.  C). 
Charlks  Bravton. 
Gkorob  Arnold. 
Mr.  J.  Q.  CiiAi>8KY. 

A  bill  rendered  by  Mr.  Chadney  to  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  hcIiooI 
will  show  the  current  charges. 

Mr,  CkrUtopher  Grmmtf  Vr, 

1807. 

April  27.  To  cash  delivered  to  hie  son  Sam*! $0. 12 

July.         To  1  quire  paper  for  NathU 25 

Sept.   3.    To  1  lb.  candles 1>2 

fiept.2H.    To  boarding  his  son  Sam*l  24  weeks,  at  $1.25 'M)J)0 

To  his  tuition  and  contingents  the  above  time G.  11 

To  school  house  rent  do.  «i7 

To  boarding  hie  son  Nath'l  94  weeks,  at  $1.25 11.  S8 

To  teaching  him  navigation  the  above  time 4.(iO 

1808. 

Ifoh.   3.    To  cash  delivered  to  Nath1 25 

If  eh.  28.    To  boarding  his  sons  Nathanael  and  Richard  ( from  l>ec.  28  to  March 

28)  7  weeks,  at$l.r» H.75 

To  their  tuition  the  above  time 1. 75 

To  school  house  rent,  lire  wood,  Ac 38 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  Cbadsey  shows  his  reasons  for  leaving  this  school 
at  Warwick  aud  some  of  his  ideas  regarding  the  profession.  The fiiat 
part  of  the  reply  of  the  committee  has  been  torn  from  the  original 
letter,  but  it  was  evidently  a  short  sentence,  as  what  follows  contains 
the  greater  part. 

Gentlemen  :  I  now  have  the  oflfer  of  another  Bchool,  which  I  conceive  to  be  more 

lucrative  than  yours,  and  as  the  support  of  my  family  depends  entirely  upon  my 

earnings  I  feel  it  a  dnty  which  I  owe  to  myself  and  family  to  embrace  the  oppor- 

tunhy,  and  therefore  must  beg  leave  of  being  discharged  from  your  institution,  but 

not  without  expressing  to  you  my  gratitude  of  the  kind  treatment  yon  have  evur 

manifested  to  mc,  and  through  you  must  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  employers 

in  general.     I  am  sorry  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  earlier  notice;  but 

I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  leaving  you  till  within 

two  days  past,  and  that  I  have  no  other  object  in  going  but  that  of  increasing  my 

paj'.     When  you  consider  the  length  of  time  that  I  have  been  in  your  ser\nce,  and 

that  a  shift  of  instructors  is  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  a  school  (for  by  a  long 

acquaintance  between  the  master  aud  scholars  a  familiarity  is  formed  which  ends 

many  times  either  in  a  negligence  to  govern  or  an  unwillingness  to  be  governed),  I 

say,  gentlemen,  when  you  take  these  things  into  consideration  you  will  think  that 

my  removal  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  hasty,  and  therefore  will  pardon  my  precipitate 

determination.     That  your  institution  may  flourish  under  the  care  of  all  instructors, 

and  become  a  nursery  of  information  to  the  rising  generation,  is  the  ardent  wish  of 

Your  most  obliged  and  very  humble  servant, 

J.  G.  Chadsey. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Arnold,  Henry  Remington,  Charles  Brayton, 

Waitoick  Central  School  Committee. 

Fiuday  Morning,  April  20,  1810. 


We  add  that  we  are  very  sorry  that  you  are  about  to  leave  the  academy  when  so 
much  of  the  respectability  it  now  holds  is  greatly  owing  to  your  unwearied  atten* 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  the  scholars  at  all  times.  It  has  always  been  our  wish 
that  the  principal  of  the  academy  should  have  been  willing  to  have  allowed  you 
such  a  part  of  the  profits  of  the  institution  as  would  have  made  it  an  object  for  yon 
to  have  continued  in  it,  knowing  from  long  experience  how  much  depends  on  a  good 
second  in  such  an  institution.  We  part  with  you  with  g^eat  reluctance^  and  add 
that  you  may  depend  and  calculate  upon  us  at  all  times  as  your  friend. 

Elihu  H.  Greene. 

Mr.  Chadsey  is  at  liberty  to  show  the  above  to  whom  he  pleases. 

£.  H.  Greene. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Chadsey. 

renewal  op  charter. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  founding  of  the  academy  the  interest  in 
it  seemed  to  decrease.  It  may  have  been  that  other  academies  were 
then  in  successful  operation  in  the  State,  or  that  more  of  the  young 
men  engaged  in  business  or  commerce,  for  at  this  period  the  commer- 
cial activity  of  Wickford  was  at  its  height.  The  teachers  during  this 
period  were  Wilbur  Tillinghast,  Linden  Fuller,  Amanuel  Northup,  Oarr 
Forthup,  Barton  Ballon,  Mr.  Wood,  and  Francis  Chappel.  The  terms 
which  these  gentlemen  held  their  position  varied  from  six  months  to 
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eigbt  years.  In  1833  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  academy  was  reached. 
The  buildings  were  in  such  a  condition  that  repairs  must  be  made  at 
once  if  they  were  to  be  saved.  Accordingly,  on  April  13, 1833,  the 
friends  of  the  in3titution  came  to  its  support,  and  a  petition  was  made 
for  a  revival  of  the  old  charter  of  1800,  with  the  amendment  that  fail- 
ure to  hold  annual  meetings  should  not  invalidate  it.  Among  the 
names  of  the  new  board  of  trustees  were  those  of  Nicholas  Brown, 
Daniel  E.  Updike,  Pardon  T.  Hammond,  Thomas  P.  Ives,  Jeremiah  G. 
Chadsey,  Jonathan  Reynolds,  Joseph  C.  Sanford,  and  John  Brown 
Francis.  Under  the  new  charter  the  following  were  chosen  as  the 
officers:  John  Brown  Francis,  president;  Jonathan  Reynolds,  vice- 
president;  Pardon  T.  Hammond,  secretary;  Joseph  C.  Sanford,  treas- 
urer. 

By  subscription  a  sum  was  raised  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings. 
The  first  teacher  after  the  reorganization  was  William  D.  Upham.  A 
salary  of  $100  was  given  him  and  one- half  of  the  proceeds  from  tuition. 
He  received  for  the  first  year  $427.  Miss  Caroline  Whiting  was  his 
assistant.  Several  students  from  adjoining  towns  attended,  and  the 
interest  was  maintained  for  about  three  years.  From  this  time  till 
1848,  when  the  aca<lemy  was  leased  to  the  school  district,  there  were 
frequent  phanges  in  the  teachers.  Only  inferior  teachers  could  be 
engaged,  because  the  income  from  tuition  was  used  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  attendance  now  was  very  small.  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  held  May  27, 1848,  it  was  voted  to  lease  the  academy 
to  the  school  district  for  a  public  school. 

KENT,  LATER  EAST  GREENWICH,  ACADEMY. 

PETITION  FOR   A    CHARTER. 

Educational  methods  are  various  and  the  contributory  sources  are 
numerous.  In  many  of  the  colonies  the  surroundings  were  favorable  to 
educational  development.  Rhode  Island  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
hard-fought  battle  for  principle,  civil  and  religious.  The  towns  situated 
on  her  bay  have  witnessed  stirring  scenes,  and  the  recollections  of  thejse 
events  have  aroused  dormant  feelings  of  patriotism  and  pride.  In 
Narragansett  Bay  was  captured  the  Gaspee^  and  the  first  blood  in  the 
Revolution  was  shed.  Vessels  with  the  rich  freight  of  the  Indies  came 
to  the  wharves  of  Providence  and  Newport.  The  locations  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  this  State  were  well  chosen,  and  many  of  them  had 
a  rich  historic  setting  which  could  not  fail  of  inspiration.  Kent  Acad- 
emy at  East  Greenwich,  on  Narragansett  Bay,  is  one  of  these  favored 
institutions.  In  this  township  and  vicinity  lived  men  who  were  famous 
for  their  part  taken  in  the  Revolution,  and  who  aided  the  cause 
with  counsel  and  money.  The  stirring  times  of  war  and  the  excitement 
incident  to  the  close  of  the  century  had  passed.  Prudent  men  were 
determined  to  provide  increased  facilities  for  education.    The  definite 
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sbape  which  the  movement  took  is  best  set  forth  in  the  preamble  and 
articles  of  association  drawn  up  by  Hon.  Ray  Greene. 

East  Greknwich,  Oct,  Sth,  1802. 

Ethan  Clark,  William  Arnold,  Mathewson  and  Mowry,  and  Peter  Turner,  all  of  East 
Green  wirh|  and  State  of  Rhmle  Island,  and  Ray  Greene,  Elihit  Greene,  and  Chris- 
to|»h(*r  Greene,  all  of  Warwick,  anxious  to  promote  the  happiness  of  posterity  and 
to  continui*  the  bleiwin^  of  a  free  and  e<|ual  Government,  which  this  country  enjoys 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  any  other  nation,  and  believing  that  well-conducted  semi- 
naries of  learning  in  which  youth  may  acquire  knowledge,  with  the  advantages  of 
places  of  imblic  worHhip  to  incline  their  minds  to  morality  and  religion,  are  the 
mont  probable  means  to  effei^t  their  design,  have  associated  for  this  (as  they  con- 
sider; laudable  purpose  and  have  purchased  a  lot  of  hind  in  East  Greenwich  contain- 
ing an  acre  and  twenty  rodM,  upon  which  they  intend  (with  the  assistance  of  others 
that  may  be  efpially  disposeil  to  promtiti*  the  good  of  mankind)  to  erect  a  building 
about  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  and  convenient  for  the 
accommodation,  and,  when  properly  regulated,  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  a  con- 
siderable nomlter  of  youth  in  such  branches  of  education  as  may  be  thought  most  to 
their  advantage.  They  also  please  themselves  with  the  idea  that  such  an  Institution 
will  1m*  productive  of  the  advantage  to  East  Greenwich  and  its  yicinity  of  introduc. 
ing  a  nettled  minister  of  the  gospel  to  prearb  in  the  meeting  house  which  is  now  so 
•eldoni  iuiprove^l. 

Tins  place  (in  East  Greenwich)  being  central  in  this  State,  and  possessing  so  many 
•ilvaiit:iges,  will  ind nee  many  persouN  to  place  their  children  here  for  education, 
where  they  can  visit  them  with  convenience  and  be  f^eiiuent  spectatqrs  of  their 
improvement.  To  e4iiiiplete  the  contemplat4*d  plan  very  considerable  expense  will 
be  re«|  Hired,  mnch  more  than  is  reasonable  for  a  few  to  bear;  but  we  Hatter  ourselves 
thai  there  are  others,  who.  I>elieving  as  we  do  the  dissemination  of  literature,  infor- 
mation, and  religion  is  amongst  the  first  duties  of  society,  and  the  most  productive 
of  urd**r  and  good  rei^iilations  in  n*publican  governments,  will  become  snbsoribeiB 
to  this  plan,  and  adding  their  names  to  th«'se  already  mentioned  will  lend  their 
aAMUtance  to  support  the  Kociety.     •     •     • 

111  aiM'ord  with  this  design,  the  articles  of  incorporation  were  gfranted 
in  18(t2.  ITow  far  the  ideas  of  the  iucori>orators  were  met  will  api)ear 
fruui  the  extracts  from  the  ohart^^r. 

rnAKTKiC   OK    KKNT   ACADEMY. 
AN  Af  T  to  inr<irp(initr  rertaiD  pc>riHNiii  b>  tli<«  iiume  of  th««  l^ropriotore  of  Kent  Aosdemy. 

Whc<r«*a<»  the  entnblishment  of  pnbllc  institntions  for  the  promotion  of  Uteratnre 
and  general  difftiMion  of  knowledge  is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  society 
b\  n(Tf>r<titig  the  means  to  the  rising  generation  of  gaining  instruction  in  the  princi- 
ples and  prartire  of  virtue,  and  of  acqnirtng  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  ia 
nere«^ary  t«»  qiialifv  them  to  fill  with  iiiieftilneas  and  honor  the  various  stations  and 
oflir*i»of  life;  and 

Wh«*reaji  an  arndemy  founded  in  East  (rreenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  would  be 
bf.'I'h  Iteneficial  to  th.it  plare  and  advantageous  to  theOovemmeut;  and 

Wli«Teas  a  number  of  persons  have  undertaken  in  this  design,  and  have  by  their 
r«iiiiiiiittee  preferred  a  petition  to  this  general  assembly,  praying  that  full  liberty  and 
|M»  «>r  rti  1 V  be  granted]  nntfi  them  to  found,  endow,  and  govern  said  academy,  and  tha^ 
tb*  \  in  »y  be  inrorporattnl  into  one  l>ody  politic  by  th^  name  of  Proprietors  of  Kent 
A«*  i«b*Tiv.  yn  it*,  all  the  |>owers.  pnvileges,  and  franchises  necessary  for  the  ptirpoae  of 
aai*l  tn«titntion.     •     •     * 
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Then  follow  the  sections  pertaining  to  the  holding  of  property,  board 
of  government,  duties  of  the  officers,  and  the  general  management  of 
the  academy.  Section  7  is  of  interest  because  therein  ^< it  is  farther 
enacted  that,  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  this  institution  of  learn, 
•ing,  the  estate  of  this  academy  lying  and  being  within  this  State  shall 
be  exempted  from  all  taxes." 

Such  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders.  The  realization  of  their  wishes 
will  be  seen  in  tin*  men  who  were  edm^ated  there. 

The  beneficent  iutluenco  of  the  acacleiuy  wan  more  decidedly  in  the  direction  of 
general  improvement  of  the  community  in  charactur  and  acquirements  and  in  inspir- 
ing higher  aspirations  generally  than  in  aflording  very  many  conspicuouB  examples  of 
brilliant  careers.  Very  many  men  and  women  of  sterling  and  substantial  qualities 
owe<l  the  groundwork  of  their  e<lacatiou  to  the  old  Kent  AoademyJ 

The  institution  was  establishe4l  in  its  present  hicatiou  in  the  year 
1802,  as  the  Kent  Academy.  From  its  founding  to  the  year  1839  it  was 
conchicted  as  a  stock  academy.  It  then  passed  for  a  few  months  into 
private  hands,  but  upon  the  organization  of  the  Providence  (now  New 
£n;:land  Southern)  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
1841,  it  bec'-ame  the  proi^rty  of  the  conference  by  purchase.  Finally, 
in  1SS4,  it  was  repurchased  by  a  sto<*k  company,  but  in  1888  the  stock 
was  surrendered.  It  is  now  conducted  by  a  boanl  of  thirteen  directors, 
six  of  whom  are  selected  by  the  cori>oration,  six  by  the  conference,  and 
one  by  the  alumni. 

During  all  the  transfers  and  changes  in  the  academy,  by  c<mimon 
agreement  the  same  grade  of  work  was  continued,  so  that  the  puriM>se 
of  the  founders  was  maintained. 

XAKLY    IIIHTORY. 

The  first  teacher  was  Mr.  Abner  Alden,  and  his  assistant,  Jeremiah 
G.  (3hadsey.  From  the  record  kept  by  Mr.  Chadsey  of  the  attendance 
the  following  will  show  the  number  of  scholars: 

Quarter  beginning  December  31,  18()4,  72;  April  1,  1805,  122;  July  1, 
180:>,  13;i;  September  30,  1805,  109;  December  30,  1805,  83;  March  31, 
IHOil  101 ;  June,  1806, 127 ;  September  30, 1806, 100;  December,  1806,  95. 

Mr.  Chadsey  was  a  graduate  of  Washington  Aciuleray,  and  has  lieeo 
mentione<l  more  fully  in  connection  with  that  institution.  The  follow- 
ing contnM't  will  show  how  the  exfiense  of  the  assistant  was  to  be  met. 

This  is  to  04«rtify  that  Jer«*niiah  I'hadscy  agrees  tii  assiMt  mo  in  teaching  the  srhool 
in  Kent  Academy,  for  which  I,  the  suhHcriber,  promise  to  give  him  two-fiftha  of  the 
Amoont  of  the  bills  of  inition  when  coUected.  Tliis  contract  to  commence  at  the 
begmuing  of  the  second  quarter,  Angust  20,  1H04,  and  to  coutinne  as  long  an  I  agreo 
(o  employ  hiiti  and  he  agreed  to  servo  me. 

AhNKK   AlAtKH. 


llistorinal  address  by  Dr.  Henry  K.  Turner. 
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Mr.  Cbadsey  also  served  as  a  secretary  and  treasurer.  One  of  the 
bills  from  his  account  book  will  give  an  interesting  comparison  of 
prices : 


Per  Contra  Cr. 

1805. 

May.  By  ploughing  1  lot 

June.  By  cash  paid  Mr.  Alden 32 

Nov.  By qts.  milk 


J)r,  Henry  Xiles, 

1804. 

Dec.  17.  To  the  tuition  of  his  sou 

22  weeks  and  contingent $3. 88 

1805. 

To  do.  from  Dec.  31  to  Mch.  20  and  !  1806. 

firewood 2.40     Mar.  By    1    load  wood 1.75 

Apr.   By    1^  doz.  e(i:g8 17 

May  By  12i  lbs.  veal  at  4 50 

Mr.  Alden  was  a  man  of  good  qualifications  as  .a  teacher  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  good  school.     Said  one  of  his  pupils: 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Alden  in  forming  the  morals  and  manners  of  his  pupils,  if  a 
boy  under  10  years  of  age  can  judge,  was  not  inferior  to  his  power  of  imparting 
knowledge.  To  my  mind,  and  I  knew  him  well  in  aft-er  years,  he  was  the  ideal 
schoolmaster. 

For  tuition  in  1808  the  rates  were,  for  reading  and  spelling,  $2; 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  $2.25;  arithmetic,  wifh  bookkeeping, 
$2.50;  English  grammar,  $3;  composition  and  speaking,  $3;  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  $3 ;  the  principles  of  astronomy  and  geography,  with 
the  use  of  the  globes,  $3.50. 

The  following  extnvct  appears  from  the  records  of  1816: 

Reaolvedj  That  the  committee,  collectively  and  individually,  attend  at  least  once  in 
the  week  at  the  academy,  and  if  necessary  give  the  preceptor  the  friendly  and  can- 
did advice  respecting  the  government  and, instruction  of  the  academy. 

Jiesohed,  That  the  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo  be  requested  to  call  occasionally  at  the 
academy,  to  afford  to  the  scholars  of  the  institution  such  advice  and  instruction  as 
his  duty  as  a  clergyman  and  parental  kindness  may  dictate. 

Till  1820  the  institution  seems  to  have  been  no  pecuniary  gain  to  the 
proprietors.    That  same  year  it  was — 

Reaolvedf  That  the  secretary's  account  for  the  sum  of  three  dollars  be  paid  to  him 
for  recording  the  proceedings  of  the' trustees  from  the  founding  of  the  institution  to 
1820. 

In  1822  Nathan  Whiting  was  elected  preceptor. 

There  has  never  been  a  school  before  or  since  where  the  scholars  enjoyed  such  per- 
fect happiness  as  they  did  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Whiting.  Although  he 
was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  possessing  an  abundance  of  general  knowledge  himself, 
he  had  very  little  faculty  to  communicate  it  to  others.  Being  rather  absent-minded 
and  very  unwilling  to  punish  disobedience  orneglect,  unfair  advantage  of  these  failings 
was  taken  and  enjoyed  supremely.  Occasionally , on  xileasant  summer  afternoons,  pupils 
were  allowed,  during  school  hours,  to  sit  on  the  front  steps  of  the  academy,  under  the 
pretense  of  studying  in  the  open  air.  where  they  would  amuse  themselves  in  composing 
satirical  poetry  on  their  teachers'  eccentricities,  and  squibs  on  each  other. '  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this,  some  learued  more  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge  during  Mr. 
Whiting's  administration  than  ever  before,  particularly  geography  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  world.  Previous  to  this  all  the  information  acquired  was  from 
Morse's  geography,  which  was  committed  to  memory  and  then  recited,  but  Mr.  Whit- 
ing taught  by  using  the  atlas  and  demonstration  with  the  terrestrial  globe.  ^ 

1  History  of  East  Greenwich,  Dr.  D.  H.  Greene. 
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TEXT-BOOKS, 

From  the  firtit  catalogue,  issued  in  1840,  the  list  of  teachers  is  taken. 
Bev.  David G.  Allen,  principal;  J.  Newhall,  A.  B., languages  and  math- 
ematics; Miss  Lucy  O.  Eldridge,  preceptress;  Miss  Hannah  G.  Eld- 
ridge,  drawing  and  painting;  Miss  Anna  S.  Burge,  music.  The  course 
of  study  is  not  stated,  but  can  be  inferred  from  the  list  of  text-books, 
which  is  here  given. 

Smith's  grammar,  geography,  Adams*  arithmetic,  Davies'  arithmetiti,  LeKendre'a 
geometry,  Barvfiying,  Bailey's  algebra,  Olmsted's  school  philosophy,  Gay's  as- 
tronomy, Colt's  bookkeeping,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  botany,  Parley's  school  history,  Smellies' 
natural  history,  Jamieson's  rhetoric,  Abercrombie  on  the  inteUeetual  powers,  Jones' 
chemistry,  Worcester's  third  and  fourth  reading  books.  French— Bngard's  prac- 
tical teacher,  translator.  Latin— Goodrich's  Latin  lessons,  Adams'  Latin  grammar, 
Latin  reader,  Virgil.  Greek — Goodrich's  Greek  exercises,  Fisk's  grammar,  Greek 
reader. 

Italian  and  SpaniBk, — The  common  uitrodnctory  books  to  these  languages.  For 
more  adv  anred  scholars  in  Latin  and  Greek  the  books  vary  to  accord  with  their 
after- course  of  study.  Those  used  thus  far  have  been  Livy,  Horace,  Tacitus, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia' 

In  this  year,  1840,  the  above  were  the  text-books,  giving  an  idea  of 
the  grade  of  work  done.  The  catalogue  shows  an  attendance  of  108: 
males,  52;  females,  5G.  There  were  4  teachers  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal. 

From  1840  various  principals  have  had  charge  of  the  academy.  In 
1847  the  academy  closed  with  only  7  student,  but  the  next  year  there 
was  a  return  to  its  old-time  prost^erity.  From  the  list  of  principals 
some  names  will  appear  which  have  more  than  a  local  reputation. 
Abner  Alden,  A.  M.;  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  A.  M.;  Aaron  Putnam, 
A.  M.;  Ezekiel  Rich,  A.  M.;  James  Underwood,  A.  M.;  Bev.  Daniel 
Waldo;  Benjamin  F.  Allen,  a.  m.;  Nathan  Whiting,  A.  M.;  Charles  II. 
Alden,  A.  M.;  He  v.  Kbenezer  Coleman;  Christopher  Bobinson,  A.  M.; 
Rev.  Henry  Edes;  Penuel  Corbett,  A.  M.;  George  W.  Greene,  A.  M.; 
Joseph  Harrington,  A.  m.;  Joshua  O.  Coburn,  A.  M.;  Thomas  P.  Rod- 
man, A.  M.;  Jiev.  James  Richardson;  Rev.  Daniel  G.  Allen;  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin F.Teft;  Rev.  (ieorge  F.  Pool;  Rev.  Daniel  G.  Allen;  George  B. 
Cone,  A.  M.;  liev.  William  Bagnall;  Rev.  Robert  Allyne;  Rev.  George 
W.  Quereau;  Rev.  Micah  J.  Talbot;  Rev.  Berncc  D.  Ames;  Rev.  James 
T.  Edwards;  Rev.  David  H.  Bla;  Rev.  Francis  I).  Blakeslee. 

The  academy  buildings  are  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  East 
(ireenwich  Bay.  The  grounds  contain  5  acres,  and  here  are  Winsor 
House,  the  academy,  and  the  boarding  hall.  In  the  academy  building 
are  the  re(*itation  rooms,  library,  and  chai)e1.  In  this  building  are  the 
botanical,  mineralogical,  and  geological  cabinets.  The  rooms  vary  in 
size,  according  to  the  departments  for  which  they  are  needed.  The 
chn|)el  IS  commodious,  and  contains  a  pipe  organ.  In  this  hall  the 
public  exercises  and  entertainments  are  held. 
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PROMINENT  GRADUATES. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  work  of  an  institution  may  be  obtained  through 
the  men  who  have  been  graduated.  Among  the  graduates  of  this 
academy  have  been  men  in  representative  departments  of  public  and 
professional  life.  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  TJ.  S.  Senator;  William 
Sprague,  U.  S.  Senator,  and  one  of  the  war  governors ;  in  State  politics. 
Governor  William  Greene,  of  Warwick;  Chief  Justices  Charles  Matte- 
son,  of  Coventry,  and  Pardon  E.  Tillinghast,  of  Pawtucket;  Hon.  Henry 
T.  Sisson,  lieutenant-governor,  and  Hon.  Enos  Lapham^  the  present 
lieutenant-governor.  In  the  professions,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Payne,  d. 
D.,  atone  time  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  William  F.  War- 
ren, president  of  Boston  University;  Samuel  F.  Upham,  of  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  Prof.  Eben  Tourjee,  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music;  Prof.  Alonzo  Williams,  of  Brown  University. 

Among  names  prominent  in  local  reputation  appear  Hon.  Samuel  H. 
Cross,  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Sayles,  Hon.  Robert  Henry,  Hiram  B.  Ayles- 
worth,  and  the  celebrated  boatbuilders,  of  Bristol,  Charles  F.  Herres- 
hoff  and  Charles  F.  Herreshoff,  jr.  Any  such  roll  must  be  incomplete, 
but  this  institution  seems  to  have  received  grateful  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  its  graduates,  testiiying  that  their  mature  judgment  approves 
the  educational  methods  and  advantages  of  their  youth. 

COURSE   OP  STUDY. 

Thecourse  of  study  provides  for  the  classical,  English,  elocution,  art, 
music,  commercial,  and  normal  departments.  The  instruction  in  the 
commercial  course  is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  by  having  one  part 
of  the  room  arranged  as  in  bankers'  and  brokers'  offices.  The 
students  take  charge  of  these,  thereby  getting  training  by  object 
lessons.  Pupils  are  here  prepared  for  college,  and  the  studies  taught 
are  those  of  preparatory  schools.  A  rounded  education  is  afforded  in 
case  the  student  does  not  intend  to  pursue  his  education  beyond  this 
institution. 
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College  preparatonf — Latin  acientific. 

The  three  following  connea  are  as  eompreheusive  and  thorough  as  thoee  of  most 
female  colleges.  Geutlemen,  as  well  aa  ladies^  who  may  wish  to  take  a  systomatio 
academio  course  can  pursue  either  of  theee^to  graduation  and  receive  a  diplooia. 

This  course  is  arranged  to  give  a  preparation  for  the  Latin  scientific  course  in 
college. 


t 


0 

a 


I 

3 


u 


Fall. 


Latin    ipruuiuur    and  lea- 

aons 5 

Algebra 5 

rnlied  SUtea  hiatoxy 5 

Bogllah  r^adlngfi  and  apell- 
ing 1 


( Vaar.  Cicero,  and  Latin . .  4 
French  or  German 5 


Ouometrr 5 

Roman  hiBtory 1 


try. 
hial 
Engliab  readinga 


Cicero 2 

A^neid  and  eclognea b 

Roman  history 4 

1  Ancient  geography 1 

I  Conatitntion  urthe  United 
SUtea 5 


Winter. 


Latin  grammax    and    lea- 

aona 5 

Pbyaica  or  phyaiology 5 

Algebra 5 

Englisb  readinga  and  apell- 
ing 1 


Spring. 


Latin,  C»asr 5 

Algebra 5 

M^ern  hiatoiy 5 

Engliab  readinga 1 


Cicero  and  Latin  proae  ....  5     (^ccro  and  Latin  proee 5 

Frencb  or  German 5  '  Frencb  or  Qermaa 5 

Geometry 5     Rbetorio  oraatronoiny ft 

Engliab  readinga 1     BngliaJmadiags 1 


^neid 3  i£neid 5 

(teorgioa 5  Latin  review 6 

Matbeniatical  review 3  Mat h<>matical  review 5 

Chemistry 5  Enghuh  readinga 1 


College  preparaiorf — cla99icaL 

Wesleyan  aud  Hrown  universities  and  other  colleges  admit  niir  students  without 
examination  upon  certificate  from  the  principal. 


Fall. 


Winter. 


Spring. 


il 

1 

•9 


1^ 


a 

0 
►9 


I- 

s 


Latin    grammar    and  lea- 

aona 5 

Englieb  grammar 5 

United  StAtea  biatory 5 

Engliab  readinga  and  spell- 
ing   1 


Latin    gruamar    and    les- 
sons   5 

Arithmetic,     mental     and 

written 5 

..  5 


I 


i  Cspsar.   Cicero,  and    Latin 

I      prtme 4 

'  Grf>ek    grammar    and    lea- 
sons h 

Algebra 5 

Roman  history 1 

English  readinga 1 


Physica  or  phyaiology 

Englisb  readinga  and  spell- 
ing   


1 


Cicero  and  Latin  prose 5 

Greek    grammar    and   lea- 
sons  5 

Algebra 5 

English  readinga 1 


Latin.  C»aar 5 

Modem  biatory 5 

Arithmetic  completed 5 

EngUab  readinga 1 


Cicero  and  Latin  praae 5 

Greek.  Anabasia 5 

Algebra 5 

Engliab  readinga 1 


Cicero 2     Virglls  ^neid 3  |  >«noid 5 

Anabasis  and  Greek  proee.  3     A nabaMia  and  Greek  proae.  2  '  Anabasis I 

French 5     French 5     Rhetoric 5 

Geometry .*»     Geoftietry 5     Grrt^an  history 3 

Engliab  readinga 1     EagUsb  readings 1 


I 


.Cneid  and  eelogaea 5 

Homer 5 

Roman  biatory 4 

Grecian  biAtofy 1 

Ancient  geography 1 


Oeorgios... 5 

Homer 5 

Mathematical  review 3 

Roman  biatory 1 

Frencb  review 1 

English  readinga I 


Latin  review 5 

Greek  review 5 

Mathematical  review 5 

Engliab  readinga I 
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CoUfge  preparatory — itcieniific 

Thin  coane  is  arranged  to  give  preparation  fur  the  scientific  course  in  college  and 
fors«:hooU  of  technology. 

In  this  department  special  attention  ia  paid  to  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 
The  students  themaelves  perform  most  of  the  experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  pnrsne  more  or  less  of  original  investigations  in  geology^  botany,  and  astronomy. 


i 


c 


i 
\ 

\ 

I 


FaII. 


Winter. 


Spring. 


United  SUftea  bUtory.  i  Physics. 

Alicebrm.  Algebra. 

Constitution  of  tbe  Cnltfd     Physiology. 
8t«t«s.  Free-hand  drawing. 

Rngllsb  rsftdings  and   spell- 
ing (1). 


Modern  history. 
Algebra. 
Rhetoric. 
Free-hand  drawing. 


French  or  (tennaa. 
OeoDietry. 
Zooloin'  or  pb  jiiies. 
English  readings  (I). 


French  or  German. 
Geometry. 
Chemistry. 
English  readings  (1). 
Mechanical  drawing.* 


French  or  German. 
Logic  or  trigonometry. 
Aiitronomy. 
English  readings  (1). 
Mechanical  drawing.* 


(■rolngr  or  surveytag. 
M  entai  pbilosopliy. 
English  readtngs  (1). 


English  literature. 
Bridenoes  of  Christianity  or 

analytical  geometry. 
Political  economy. 
Engliiih  readings  (1). 


Moral  philosophy. 
Botany. 

Applied  physics. 
English  readings  (1). 


*  Not  reqairt^  for  grsflnatlon. 


AcaAtmie. 


\ 


a 


FaU. 


Latin  grammar  and  leasons. 

Algebra. 

United  Sutr«  hijitory. 

EaKll«b  rsadtags  and  spell- 


Winter. 


Latin  grammar  and  lessons. 
Algebra. 

Physics  or  phvfiiology. 
English  readings  and  spell- 
ing U). 


Spring. 


Caaar. 
Algebi 
Modem  history. 
English  readings  (1). 


i 

e 


Fr<^neh  or  (terman. 


•c  ^    '  <tr>onir>try. 

2   "^  /<HllugT. 

%         Kogiiab  readiogii  (U. 


(rrolofff. 

M  r  o  IsT  pb  iloeoph  V . 

Oo«ntQUan  of  the   United 

Ktivit*h  rra^llncs  (1). 


French  or  German. 

GiMtniPtry 

Chemintry. 

Engliiib  readings  (1). 


English  literature. 
Evidenrenof  Christiaaity. 
Pnlttical  economy. 
Kni;ltsh  readtngK  (1). 


French  or  German. 

Logic. 

Rhetoric. 

English  readings  (1). 


Moral  philosophy. 
Botany. 
Astronomy. 
Englinh  readings  (1). 
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Art, 

The  stndio  is  large  and  well  lighted.  It  in  famished  with  all  needful  appliances 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  studies  of  this  department. 

Occasional  lectures  on  art  and  an  occasional  visit  to  the  art  galleries  of  Boston 
will  be  accorded  the  students  in  this  department. 


U 
JO 

*a 

s 


Of 


8 

a 


Fall. 


Winter. 


Arithmetic.  Arithmetic. 

Geography.  i  £n}(lifth  grammnr. 

Drawiiign*  from  patterns  and  '  Drawing  from  rants. 

casta.  Perspective  f1  rawing. 

English  readings  and  spell-  '  English  readings  and 

logd).  I      iug(l). 


spell - 


French  or  German. 
Drawing  from  nature. 
Water-color  painting. 
Illumination  and  lettering. 
English  readings  (1). 


French  or  German. 
Water  color  painting. 
Drawing  from  life. 
Crayon  portraiture. 
English  readings  (I). 


Fnited  States  history. 

History  of  tiue  arts. 

Oil  nainting. 

India  ink  and  sepia  drawing. 

English  readings  (1). 


Englitth  literature. 

History  of  fine  arts. 

Oil  painting. 

Drawing  in  colored  crayons. 

English  re.idings  (1). 


Spring. 


Arithmetic. 
Kugliah  iKrammar. 
Perf>|>ective  drawing. 
Architecturai  draftlog. 
English  readings  (1). 


French  or  German. 

Oil  painting. 

Drawing  frum  life. 

Botany. 

English  readings  (1). 


Rhetoric. 
Art  criticism. 
Oil  pidntlng. 
DrawAg  from  life. 
English  readings  (1). 


Essays  upon  art  will  be  written  during  the  second  and  third  years. 

Another  language  may  be  substituted  for  French  or  German. 

China  decorating  and  waxwork  are  taught  independently  of  the  course. 

Elocution, 

This  course  is  designed  to  so  train  the  mind,  voice,  and  body  as  to  secure  natiml- 
ness  and  effectiyeness  in  delirery,  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  any  poaition  in 
which  elocutionary  excellence  is  desirable.  Personal  instruction  is  made  a  special 
featurf  of  the  course,  rreiiucut  opportunities  are  giveu  for  the  recitation  in  publio 
of  illustrative  selections. 


u 
C 

1 


Fnll. 


Vocal  technique. 


SjMHH'h.  dcftctM  and  remedies. 
I  nllM  StntcH  history. 
English  rraihugA. 


m^  .   '  Vocal  gym n.i« tics. 
V  *i   ;  Analysts  of  ge«l lire. 
2  <      Frrnrh  or  tJvrriiau. 
94  ^     English  rvadings. 


8; 


Del«».irte  philustophy  of  cxpres- 

»i«n. 
Dramatic  studies. 
M(»rsl  philosophy, 
isb 


Knglisti  readings. 


t 


Winter. 


Vocal  technique. 
PhvmcJil  harmuuy. 
Pbywiolojiv. 
Euglinh  rcjdiu;;s. 


Vo€*al  e fleet*, 
(tfsture. 

Fn-nrh  orCiorman. 
Kuglish  readings. 


Piinciples   and    lurthmU    of 

t«-u<'hiug. 
('riti«  isiii  of  authors. 
English  litenitun* 


English  n'adni; 


Spring. 


Vocal  exprcKsion. 
Studies  in  eniotioa. 
MtHleru  hiMtory. 
English  roadiuga. 


Fon'nsic  oratory. 
Personal  ion. 
French  ortterman. 
English  readings. 


Appliwl  methods. 
Itoncral  review. 
Khitoric. 
English  readings. 


XormaL 


Th«*  o1ijt»ct  of  this  course  in  to  furnish  instruction,  in  both  the  theory  and  pracUee 
of  teaching,  to  those  who  can  not  well  pursue  a  full  coarse  in  a  regular  normal  schooL 
A  thoroughly  cinalified  and  experienced  teacher,  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  firrt 
1123  R  I 5 
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noriiml  schools  of  the  country,  has  charge  of  this  department.  The  intermediate 
department  of  the  academy  furnishes  surperior  opportunities  for  practice  in  teach- 
ing, nnder  the  direction  of  this  normal  teacher,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  Tery  best 
State  normal  institutions. 

The  course  of  study  is  definitely  outlined  and  adapted  to  those  for  whom  it  ia 
designed.  A  certificate  is  given  -to  those,  who,  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
are  thoroughly  qualified  to  teach.  * 

A  couiinunity  where  an  institution  of  learning  is  located  should  be 
the  better  for  its  presence  and  is  justified  in  securing  what  it  can  from 
it.  At  the  academy  what  are  called  "oratoricals  "  are  held  eacli  Friday 
evening.  It  is  the  regular  rhetorical  exercise  of  those  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  to  these  the  townspeople  are  invited.  In  addition  to  this  a 
course  of  lectures  and  literary  and  musical  entertainments  are  main- 
tained through  the  winter.  By  such  means  the  people  feel  that  they  are 
welcome  to  the  advantages  which  such  an  institution  can  share  with 
them,  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  so  much  the  more  increased. 

SMITHFIELD  SEMINARY,  LATER  LAPHAM  INSTITUTE. 

SMITHVILLE  SEMI2>ARY.  1839-1863.    LAPHAM  INSTITUTE.  1863-1875.   NORTH  SCITU ATE. 

Smith ville  Seminary,  afterwards  Lapham  Institute,  was  founded  by 
the  Ehode  Island  Association  of  Free  Baptists.  It  was  designed  to 
give  a  liberal  education  to  youth  of  both  sexes.  At  the  time  of  its  found- 
ing in  1839,  the  Free  Baptists  had  only  two  academies — one  \n  Maine 
and  the  other  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Rhode  Island  Association  was 
desirous  of  having  an  academy  in  this  State.  To  secure  this  object, 
the  Rev;  Hiram  Brooks  was  called  from  the  West  and  was  emjwwered 
to  solicit  subscriptions.  His  faith  in  the  prospects  of  the  new  institution 
as  a  paying  investment  was  far  stronger  than  his  business  methods ; 
for  while  he  was  successful  in  raising  the  sum  of  $20,000,  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  done  was  unfortunate.  He  secured  subscriptions  from 
people  of  small  means,  who  gave  him  nearly  all  their  savings  and  who 
were  promised  a  return  of  at  least  7  per  cent,  possibly  10  per  cent. 
The  money  raised  was  invested  at  once  in  the  necessary  buildings,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  such  return  on  the  capital.  Sub^ri- 
bers  never  received  any  dividends^  and  the  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  money  wasraisedhampered  the  institution  when  it  needed 
help  in  later  years.  The  buildings  are  three  in  number;  one  large  ceiL- 
tral  building,  with  two  wings  separated  nearly  20  feet  from  the  central 
one  by  connecting  halls.  The  recitation  rooms,  offices,  dining  room, 
and  apartments  for  the  faculty  are  in  the  central  building,  ^nd  the 
wings  are  the  dormitories  for  the  boys  and  girls,  respectively. 

HOSEA  QUIMBY. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839  the  school  opened.  The  corporation  consisted 
of  a  board  of  trustees  and  an  examining  committee.  The  first  prin- 
(upal  was  Rev.  Hosea  Quimby,  who  came  from  the  Maine  Academy. 
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He  was  assistcfl  by  Mr.  Weld,  Miss  Johnson,  and  Miss  Weld.  In  a 
short  time  it  was  found  that  the  first  three  named  instrnctors  could  do 
all  the  necessary  work,  so  the  academic  staff  was  reduced  to  that  num- 
ber. For  the  next  four  years  that  was  the  corps  of  instructors.  In 
1815  Quimby  hml  as  the  assistant  in  the  male  department  A.  I^.  Brad- 
bury, and  in  the  female,  Caroline  L.  Bradbury.  Two  other  teachers 
had  the  primary  department,  and  lilr.  A.  L.  Meader  the  music.  The 
institution  was  now  well  started,  and  the  next  few  years  represented  sis 
high  a  i)eriod  of  prosperity  as  the  school  ever  attained.  Tlie  catalogue 
for  the  year  1845  shows  an  attendance  of  132  in  the  male,  101  in  the 
female,  and  87  in  the  primary  department.  Outside  of  Rhode  Island 
there  were  repYesentatives  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

CoritSB    OF   STVDY. 

The  catalogue  for  the  year  1845  states  that  this  institution  presents 
to  those  youths,  who  may  resort  here,  an  oi)i>ortuuity  for  studying  the 
Greek,Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  Hebrew,  and  Italian  languages, 
the  various  branches  embraced  in  English  literature,  the  different  nat- 
ural sciences,  mathematics,  metaphysics,  etc.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  drawing,  painting,  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  The  design 
is  to  afford  means  for  fitting  students  to  enter  college,  or  for  giving 
those  who  do  not  take  a  collegiate  course  the  privilege  of  getting  a 
thorough,  practical  education.  The  institution  takes  rather  a  medium 
stand  between  a  college  and  a  common  academy;  hence,  several  of  tlio 
regular  college  studies,  as  well  as  the  more  common  branches,  are  hero 
pursued,  giving  good  opi>ortunity  to  all  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  great  duties  of  life. 

The  following  books  were  used: 

Greek:  Goodrich's  (ireek  grammar,  Anthon's  Greek  reader  and 
lessons,  (ireek  Testament,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Donnegan's  Lexi- 
con. 

Latin:  Andrews  iuid  Stoddard's  Latin  grammar,  Andrews's  Latin 
rt'Uiler,  Ainsworth's  or  Leverott's  dictionary,  Cajsar's  Commentaries, 
Anthon's  Sallust,  an<l  Cicero,  Virgil  (Cooper's),  Horace,  Livy,  Ovid,  etc. 

French:  Surault's  grammar,  Bclliger's  phrases,  first  <las8  book,  Life 
of  Washington,  Hacine,  Boyer's  or  Meadow's  dictionary,  etc. 

Spanish :  Sale's  grammar.  El  Tra<luctor  Espanol,  Xovelas  Espafio- 
las,  Don  (Juixote,  Xeuman's  dictionary. 

Italian:  Bachi\s  grammar  and  tables,  Prose  Italiane,  Moralle  Xovalo, 
11  Tesoreto,  Dello  Srolare,  Italians,  Bachi's  phrases  and  dialogues, 
(traglia's  dictionary. 

Hebrew :  Seix:i's  manual,  Stuart's  grammar  and  christomathy,Gibbs's 
Lexicon,  (Tcsenius's  Lexicon,  Hebrew  Bible. 

Mathematics:  Sherwin's  algebra,  Davies'  algebra,  and  lA'gendre, 
Bowditch's  navigation,  Flint's  survey. 
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Co  I  lege  prepara  tory — scien  iific. 

This  coarse  is  arranged  to  give  preparation  for  the  scientific  course  in  college  and 
for  schools  of  technology. 

In  this  department  special  attention  is  paid  to  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 
The  students  themselves  perform  most  of  the  experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  pursue  more  or  less  of  original  investigations  in  geology^  botany,  and  astronomy. 


o 

mm* 


Fall. 


United  States  bibtory. 

Algebra. 

Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States. 

English  readings  and  spell- 
ing (1). 


Winter. 


Pbysics. 
Algebra. 
Physiology. 
Free-hand  drawing. 


Spring. 


Modem  history. 
Algebra. 
Rhetoric. 
Free-hand  drawing. 


• 

French  or  German. 

French  or  German. 

French  or  German. 

K 

Geometry. 

Geometry. 

Logic  or  trigonometry. 
Astronomy .~ 

£ 

Zoology  or  physics. 
Englisn  readings  (1). 

Chemistry. 

§ 

English  readings  (1). 

English  readings  (1). 

s 

Mechanical  drawing.* 

Mechanical  drawing.* 

i 

Geology  or  surveying. 

English  literature. 
EvidenoeB  of  Christianity  or 

Moral  philosophy. 

>* 

Mental'  philosophy. 

Botany. 

g 

English  readings  (1). 

analytical  geometry. 

Applied  physics. 

a 

Political  economy. 

English  readings  (1). 

1 

English  readings  (1). 

*  Not  required  for  graduation. 


Jcademic, 


m 

Fall. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Junior  ye 

Latin  grammar  and  lessons. 
Algebra. 

United  States  history. 
English  readings  and  spell- 
ing (1). 

Latin  grammar  and  lessons. 
Algebra. 

Physics  or  physiology. 
English  readings  and  spell- 
ing (1). 

Cesar. 
Algebra. 
Modem  history. 
English  readings  (1). 

Middle 
year. 

French  or  German. 

Geometry.  . 

Zoology. 

Englisn  readings  (1). 

French  or  German. 
Geometry. 
Chemistry. 
English  readings  (1). 

« 

French  or  German. 

Logic. 

Rhetoric. 

English  readings  (I). 

i 

1 

Geology. 

Men tdi  philosophy . 

Constitution  of  the   United 

States. 
En;;lish  readings  (1). 

English  literature. 
Ev  dences  of  Christianity. 
Political  economy. 
English  readings  (1). 

Moral  philosophy. 
Botany. 
Astronomy. 
English  readings  (1). 

\ 
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pay  for  warming  their  rooms,  the  actual  expeuse  of  this  being  ap- 
portioned among,  them.  The  design  is  to  bring  all  the  bills  as  low  as 
will  comport  with  having  such  a  school  as  the  wants  of  the  comma- 
nity  require.  The  whole  expense  of  a  student  will  vary  from  $18  to 
$26  a  quarter. 

For  the  express  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  go  out  for  the  puri>o8e  of 
common-school  teaching,  especial  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  fall 
terms,  and  at  other  times  if  required.  The  class  will  receive  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  school  keeping. 

The  year  is  divided  into  4  terms,  of  twelve  weeks  each,  commenc- 
ing as  near  as  practicable  with  the  difl'erent  seasons  of  the  yeai*. 

Quimby  continued  the  school  till  1854  when  it  closed  with  only  about 
20  students.  He  is  described  by  one  who  taught  with  him  as  a  man  of 
generous  and  benevolent  disposition,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  help 
needy  and  deserving  students.  In  his  own  affairs,  ho  saved  little  if 
anything  for  himself,  but  spent  it  on  the  school.  Uc  was  a  tine 
mathematician,  but  had  no  taste  for  the  languages.  He  rented  the 
school  property  to  Samuel  P.  Coburni  who  became  the  principal.  The 
school  again  flourished  and  for  the  year  ending  1855  the  catalogue 
records  an  attendance  of  77  males  and  55  females.  There  were  6  assist- 
ants. The  expense  of  tuition  was  a  little  higher.  English  branches, 
per  term  $5.00 ;  higher  English  branches  $5.50;  Latin  and  Greek, 
$6.50;  board  at  the  seminary,  $1.90  per  week,  or  board  and  washing 
(allowing  7  pieces  per  week)  $2.10.  He  kept  the  school  for  two  years, 
when  it  was  closed  for  a  number  of  years. 

From  the  foregoing  resume  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curriculum  was 
practical  and  of  a  high  grade.  The  results  were  shown  in  the  admis- 
sion of  its  graduates  to  the  New  England  colleges.  This  high  standard 
could  not  be  maintained  from  the  natural  income  of  the  school.  The 
institution  had  no  endowment  fund,  because  all  the  money  raised  at  the 
outset  had  been  invested  in  buildings  and  furnishings.  In  1850  the 
property,  which  was  owned  by  the  bank,  and  was  in  debt  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000,  was  put  up  at  auction.  There  was  an  arrangement  made  by 
twenty-five  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists  to  subscribe  $200  each  and  secure 
the  property.  This  movement  was  not  carried  out,  for  Mr.  Quimby, 
the  principal,  bought  the  proi)erty  himself.  Quimby  was  assisted  by 
six  teiK*hers  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  July  17, 1851.  The  number 
of  i>upils  was  152;  males  79,  females  73.  There  was  the  same  grade  of 
work  as  in  1845,  and  civil  engineering  was  added  to  the  course. 

The  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  school  ai>i)ears  to  have 
been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Quimby,  from  1844  to  1848.  The 
revival  of  this  institution  commenced  with  the  year  18G3,  when  the 
school  took  the  name  of  Lapham  Institute. 

CIIANOK   OK    NAME. 

In  IHiM  one  of  the  former  teachers,  who  hud  left  the  school  to  enter 
the  ministry,  came  back  to  Providence.    He  was  interested  in  the  old 
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seminary  and  inquired  info  its  existing  status.  This  he  found  was  not 
encouraging,  for  the  buildings  had  been  standing  unoccupied  and  were 
eacli  year  falling  more  and  more  into  dilapidation.  He  called  to  see 
some  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Free  Baptist  Association,  but  they 
took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  In  thinking  over  the  problem 
the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  having  what  he  called  a  "jubilee  meeting," 
at  which  the  old  teachers  and  graduates  should  assemble  and  consult 
for  the  best  advancement  of  the  seminary. 

He  suggested  the  idea  to  the  Rev.  George  T.  Day,  and  was  asked  by 
him  when  he  would  purpose  to  have  such  a  jubilee.  "  The  Fourth  of 
July, 'Hie replied.  "No,sir,"said Mr.Day,*'thatwon'tdo.  Wemusthave 
the  institution  opened  and  in  running  order  by  the  1st  of  August.  *' 
It  was  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  the  22d  of  February,  1863.  Addresses 
were  to  be  made  by  Bev.  George  T.  Day  and  Prof.  Thomas  L.  Angell 
on  behalf  of  the  alumni,  and  Mr.  Quimby  was  to  represent  the  teachers. 
The  22d  of  February  that  year  was  a  very  stormy  day,  and  such  a  severe 
snow  storm  prevailed  that  there  was  no  suitable  conveyance  to  the 
seminary,  which  was  located  10  miles  from  Providence.  The  exercises 
were  accordingly  postponed  to  the  next  day.  When  the  company  then 
assembled  it  was  announced  that  the  Hon.  Benedict  Lapham  had  offered 
to  buy  the  property  if  the  association  would  put  it  in  repair.  The  offer 
of  Mr.  Lapham  was  accepted,  and  $5,000  was  raised  by  the  associa- 
tion. In  recognition  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lapham  the 
name  of  the  seminary  was  changed  to  Lapham  Institute. 

Under  the  new  regime  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Hayes  was  chosen  principal, 
and  the  school  was  successfully  conducted  by  him.  He  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at  Bates  College.  At  the 
close  of  his  last  year  the  attendance  was  207.  In  the  catalogue  f</r 
that  year  an  interesting  footnote  is  made  on  the  subject  of  expense, 
that  "in  consefjuence  of  the  high  prices  now  prevailing,  10  pet  cent  is 
for  the  present  added  to  the  term  bills." 

Prof.  Hayes  was  succeeded  by  his  assistant,  Thomas  L.  Angell,  he, 
too  remaining  but  two  years,  leaving  to  accept  the  chair  of  modem 
languages  at  Bates  College.  The  next  principal,  George  H.  Bicker, 
remained  seven  years,  and  under  him  the  school  enjoyed  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  admirable  classical  training  it  afforded.  He,  too, 
was  called  away,  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Latin  and  Greek  at 
Hillsdale  College,  Michigan.  It  speaks  well  for  the  grade  of  the 
academy,  that  three  successive  principals  had  been  called  to  professor- 
ships in  colleges.  Prof.  Bicker  left  in  1874.  He  was  followed  by  A.  G. 
Moulton,  who  died  soon  after  the  close  of  his  first  year. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF   STUDY. 

The  last  catalogue  issued  under  his  principalship  offered  the  follow- 
ing courses  and  departments  of  study :  (1)  A  college  preparatory  course; 
(2)  A  ladies  collegiate  course;  (3)  an  English  and  scientific  course j 
(4)  a  department  in  painting  and  drawing;  (5)  a  music  department. 
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The  summarj  of  students  in  these  courses  were;  Classical,  14 5  Eng^ 
lish,  70;  musical,  27.  The  same  grade  of  instruction  was  maintained^ 
but  a  more  modern  series  of  text- books  had  been  introduced. 

The  last  man  to  have  the  charge  of  the  school  was  W.  S.  Stockbridge^ 
who  reroainetl  until  the  school  was  closed,  nor  has  it  been  resumed 
smce.  At  this  school  nearly  1,500  students  have  been  educated  for  all 
pursuits  and  p?ofessions.  The  class  of  students  which  it  gathered 
within  its  walls  appreciated  the  advantages  of  an  education,  because 
they  had  to  work  for  them.  For  them  there  was  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  majority  of  the  graduates  have  made 
for  themselves  a  local  reputation,  but  among  those  more  widely  known 
are  James  B.  Angell  (Brown  University  '49)  president  of  Michigan 
University;  ex-Governor  Henry  Howard,  of  Bhode  Island,  and  his 
brother,  lieutenant- go venor;  Prof.  Thomas  L.  Angell,  of  Bates  Col- 
lege; Rev.  George  T.  Day. 

The  private  schools  for  boys  ha\^  maintained  a  high  grade  in  the 
State,  and  many  of  them  have  prepared  students  for  college.  Some  of 
these  schools  receive  only  day  impils  and  others  are  boarding  schools. 
Among,  the  former  is  the  English  and  classical  school  in  Providence. 
Since  its  organization,  in  February,  1864,  the  whole  number  of  boys 
admitted  has  been  2,150,  of  whom  250  were  fitted  for  college  and  neai*ly 
100  went  directly  to  scientific,  medical^  and  law  schools.  This  school  is 
the  largest.  Among  the  others  was  the  Union  Hall  School,  under  the 
management  of  Samuel  Austin.  This  was  established  in  1847  and 
flourished  till  1867.  In  1852  girls  were  admitted.  The  Fruit  Hill 
School,  with  Mr.  Stanton  Belden  as  its  last  proprietor,  was  a  successful 
boarding  school  for  boys  and  fitted  students  for  the  New  England  col- 
leges, besides  offering  instruction  in  navigation  and  surveying. 

The  Eev.  Charles  H.  Wheeler  had  a  private  school  for  boys  and  pre* 
pared  students  for  Brown  and  the  New  England  colleges.  There  were 
other  private  schools  for  boys  in  the  State,  but  they  were  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

SMFTHFIELD   ACADEMY,    UNION    VILLAGE,  1810-1813. 

The  beginning  of  this  academy  was  due  to  the  labors  of  Elisha 
ThorBton.  He  was  one  of  the  associates  of  Moses  Brown  in  his  estab- 
lishment of  the  Friends^  school,  in  1784,  at  Portsmouth.  Thornton 
taught  at  his  academy  for  thirty  years,  and  removed  to  New  Bedford 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Till  1808  the  educational  move- 
ments were  spasmodic.  In  that  year  was  incorporated  "  The  Smithfield 
Academic  Society,"  Nicholas  Brown  being  one  of  the  incorporators. 
The  labors  of  Thornton  in  the  preceding  generation  were  now  producing 
results  in  the  petition  of  Peleg  Arnold,  Richard  Steere,  Ezekiel  Corn- 
stock,  Joel  Aldrich,  John  W.  C.  Baxter,  and  David  Aldricli  to  bo  mjide 
»  botiy  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  "  Trustees  of  Smithfield  Acad- 
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emy."  This  petition  was  granted  at  the  February  session  of  the  assem- 
bly, 1810.  At  tiie  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Peleg  Arnold;  vice-president,  Joel  Aldrich; 
treasurer,  Richard  Steere;  secretary,  David  Aldrich. 

As  usual  in  those  days,  the  money  was  raised  by  lottery.  Two 
attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Joel 
Aldrich  so  that  the  necessary  funds  were  raised.  The  building  was  of 
two  stories,  the  scholars  being  in  the  main  room.  When  the  school 
increased  the  assistants  had  their  special  classes  in  the  small  rooms. 

This  school  was  more  than  an  academy  in  name,  and  its  grade  was 
that  of  the  preparatory  school  for  the  New  England  colleges.  From 
1835  to  1850  the  school  was  very  strong  in  science  under  the  impulse 
given  it  by  Prof.  Bushee.  There  was  an  attendance  of  many  scholars 
who  on  leaving  would  complete  their  education ;  hence  for  such  there 
was  an  all-round  course  of  study.  The  first  teacher  was  David  Aldrich, 
followed  by  Josiah  Clark.  Then  John  Thornton^  the  son  of  Elisha,  had 
the  school  for  six  years.  Among  other  teachers  were  Ward  Wilson, 
George  D.  Prentice,  and  Christopher  Eobinsou.  At  one  period  of  the 
school  previous  to  1830  there  was  no  settled  teacher,  and  various  ones 
tried  it.  The  year  1830  marks  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  greatest 
prosperity.  The  interest  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  academy  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  students  came  here  from  the  South.  From 
1831  there  were  arrangements  made  for  those  scholars  who  wished  to 
board  in  the  principal's  home  and  in  the  homes  of  some  of  the  towns- 
people. The  price  of  tuition  was  $9  per  quarter,  and  board  $2.50  per 
week. 

In  the  case  of  Smithfield  Academy,  as  of  so  many  others,  its  success 
is  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  one  man,  who  came  to  the  academy  in 
the  autumn  of  1830.  It  had  had  successful  teachers  before,  but  from 
his  interest  and  long  connection  with  the  school  he  brought  it  up  to 
its  highest  standard. 

PROF.    JAMES   BUSHEE. 

He  was  born  in  Smithfield  October  15,  1805.  Till  his  eighteenth  year 
his  education  was  obtained  at  the  public  school  in  his  native  place.  He 
wanted  a  higher  education,  so  he  spent  two  years  at  the  Friends' 
school.  On  graduation  he  obtained  a  position  to  teach  in  Somerset  and 
also  in  Fall  Eiver.  In  1830  he  returned  to  Woon socket  and  opened  a 
public  school  in  Union  Village,  in  the  Smithfield  Academy.  The  next 
year  he  opened  at  the  same  place  a  boarding  school.  His  connection 
with  the  Smithfield  Academy  is  of  chief  interest. 

From  personal  recollections  by  his  old  pupils  he  is  described  as  being 
a  man  of  spare  stooping  form,  giving  an  impression  of  greater  height 
than  he  really  had : 

He  reminded  one  much  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  both  in  the  style  /)f  features  and  in 
the  fact  that  acquaintance  with  him  invariably  removed  the  impression  at  first 
sight  unfavorable  and  left  a  far  fairer  one  produced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  noble 
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mind  and  true  Christian  charity  of  tho  character  that  was  behind  it.  His  kindliness 
of  heart  often  inclined  him  to  help  those  scholars  who  were  anxious  to  attend  his 
school  hut  could  not  pay  full  tuition.  I  know  of  sevoral  cases  wheie  he  charged 
them  nothing,  and  others  not  more  than  half  the  regular  price  for  tuition,  when 
at  the  same  time  the  money  was  much  needed.  A  longing  for  education  was  alwdya 
enough  to  enlist  his  sympathy  and  aid. 

liogarding  bis  moral  character: 

I  wish  to  add  my  tribute  of  appreciation  and  praise  for  the  precepts  which  I 
received  at  his  hands  of  a  moral  character.  You,  sir  (the  professor),  taught  me  the 
importance  of  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong;  you,  sir,  taught  me  the 
importance  of  being  truthful  and  upright;  you,  sir,  taught  me  to  honor  character; 
and  if  I  have  accomplished  anything  thus  far  in  life  it  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
this  instruction. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  daily  session  he  wonld  tell  the  school  to  pat 
away  their  books,  for  he  wanted  to  have  some  play.  The  play  was  a 
list  of  figures  which  he  would  give  the  scholars  to  add,  and  the  one 
who  was  the  first  to  give  the  right  answer  would  be  considered  the 
smartest;  but  the  one  who  was  first,  yet  had  the  wrong  answer,  was 
very  careful  next  time,  because  of  the  publicity  of  the  failure.  Said 
one  of  the  bank  presidents  of  Pawtucket:  ^^I  regard  that  fifteen  min- 
utes' daily  practice  in  addition  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  my  edu- 
cation while  at  the  academy.  To-day  I  can  add  up  a  long  column  of 
figures  quickly  and  accurately.'^ 

The  professor  was  a  self-taught  man,  and  was  particularly  happy  in 
imparting  information.  He  was  an  educator,  for  he  could  draw  out 
what  was  in  the  dull  and  backward.  He  was  quick  to  see  the  benefit 
of  the  conversational  method  for  instructing  and  helping  those  who 
could  not  express  themselves,  and  used  this  method  in  the  sciences. 
The  sciences  were  always  a  delight  to  him,  esiiecially  astronomy.  To 
him  was  due  the  credit  arising  from  the  statement  that  at  Smith- 
field  Academy  the  cabinets  of  minerals,  chemicals,  and  philosophic 
apparatus  were  equal  to  those  of  Brown  University.  It  was  his  pur- 
pose to  write  a  text-book  on  natural  philosophy,  but  he  never  did.  He 
composed  a  treatise  of  nearly  200  pages  on  mathematical  mechan- 
ics. In  his  passifm  for  knowledge  he  would  use  all  the  money  he  had 
to  buy  the  necessary  appliances,  and  was  often  in  debt.  He  had  no 
time  to  make  money,  but  his  life  work  was  a  constant  study  how  he 
could  gather  knowledge  by  which  he  could  help  his  fellow-men. 

KKM I M  >C  K  NC  B8. 

His  discipline  was  parental.  He  appealed  to  the  student's  sense  of 
what  was  right  and  fitting.  He  seemed  to  treat  his  pupils  as  if  they 
were  on  an  equality  with  himself.  If  a  rule  was  broken  he  would  show 
the  ofieuder  the  reason  for  the  rule  and  the  result  that  would  follow 
from  its  violation.  He  would  also  show  the  student  that  infractiim  of 
the  rules  would  cause  the  principal  sorrow,  and  such  was  the  afi'ection 
for  him  that  the  pupils  would  nut  wittingly  do  anything  to  hurt  his 
feelings. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  characterized  as  a 
man  of  progressive  ideas.  Music  was  taught  in  his  school.  He  would 
allow  the  students  to  assemble  whenever  they  pleased  in  his  parlor  to 
siug  the  "  Old  Granite  State,"  such  was  his  love  for  that  hymn. 

One  night  one  of  the  boys  who  boarded  in  his  family,  as  he  was  fall- 
ing asleep,  began  to  hum  some  kind  of  a  tune.  Coming  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  the  professor  listened  till  he  located  the  voice.  Then  asking, 
"  Sonnie,  is  thee  sickf  "  "  No,  sir;"  replied  the  lad.  "  Well,  I  thought 
thee  must  be  sick  from  the  distressing  noise  I  heard." 

Prof.  Bushee  did  more  than  simply  labor  in  the  station  where  his 
life  work  was  cast.  His  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  masses  was 
keen.  When  the  lecture  system  came  into  vogue,  he  was  first  to  organ- 
ize a  course  in  Woonsocket.  He  was  also  actively  interested  in  the 
antislavery  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Worces- 
ter Natural  History  Society,  and  served  as  one  of  its  officers  for  nine 
years.  In  August,  1866,  a  large  number  of  his  pupils  held  a  reunion 
in  Worcester.  The  speeches  and  reminiscences  show  the  esteem  and 
veneration  in  which  their  professor  was  held.  His  educational  work 
covered  more  than  half  a  century  and  he  entered  into  his  rest  Decem- 
ber 20,  1888.  Perhaps  no  better  impression  can  be  given  of  this  man 
than  from  his  own  words,  at  a  reunion  of  his  old  pupils  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  eightieth  birthday. 

The  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Prof.  James  Bushee, 
which  took  place  at  his  home  in  Union  Village,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  as  there  were  nearly  200  persons  present,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  had  at  some  time  during  the  past  fifty  eight  years  been 
under  the  instruction  of  the  professor.  As  early  as  2  o'clock  the  guests 
began  to  assemble,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  witness  the  meeting 
of  old  friends  and  schoolmates,  who  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years. 
In  places  here  and  there,  small  groups  might  be  seen  discussing  inci- 
dents of  their  school  days  and  relating  the  little  tricks  they  played  on 
the  professor.  But  his  side  of  the  story  generally  unfolded  to  the  inter- 
ested listeners  a  new  side  to  the  question,  which  seemed  to  confound 
the  relators  then  as  well  as  of  old.  Soon  all  assembled  in  the  school- 
room and  every  seat  was  occupied.  Prof.  Bushee  then  called  the  school 
to  order  as  follows : 

'  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you.  I  heartily 
welcome  you  to  our  hearts  and  homes ;  welcome  you  again  to  the  old  academy,  whero 
you  have,  as  students,  so  often  assembled  iu  your  youthful  days;  to  this  old  academy, 
dear  to  you  as  well  as  to  me.  I  have  experienced  many  grateful  things;  none  ao 
grateful  as  the  present.  It  is  a  pleasing  task  for  me  to  extend  to  you  all  a  heartfelt 
greeting  amidst  these  hallowed  scenes.  We  have  here  the  bell  which  tolled  hero 
half  a  century  ago  to  summon  you  to  your  recitations,  and  it  has  been  thought  fit  to 
call  you  together  to-day  with  this  same  bell,  on  the  occasion  of  my  eightieth  birth- 
day. This  is  my  fifty -eighth  year  in  teaching — twenty-eight  in  Massachusetts  and 
thirty  in  Bhode  Island — but  I  have  finally  returned  to  the  old  academy,  a  most  fit- 
ting place  for  my  years.  I  wished  to  have  this  present  gathering  take  place  on  the 
old  academy  grounds.    It  is  meet,  after  so  long  a  time,  after  the  lights  and  shadows 
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of  80  many  years,  for  tho  old  puitils  to  communo  together,  to  Rpcnkof  tho^tborus  and 
crosses  scattcrod  along  tlicir  paths,  and  to  relate  how  they  have  passed  their  time. 
Thin  is  the  hell  that  called  you  to  your  duties  as  students.  This  is  the  Riblo  with 
which  the  raoruing  services  were  coumienecd.  This  inurniug  tho  bell  was  rung  as 
usual,  but  never  before  bus  it  called  together  sueli  a  number  of  pupils.  The  Bible 
was  read,  but  never  to  such  a  number.  Allow  nii)  to  rend  a  few  :ippropriatc  verses, 
which  you  have  so  often  heard  froui  this  long-siuce  familiar  book. 

The  professor  tlien  read  Ji  fe\/  verses  from  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
**  Blessed  is  tlie  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  eoimsel  of  the  nngodly." 

Mr.  Bushee  was  the  last  one  in  charge  of  the  academy,  and  when  he 
VAitUdrew  its  career  was  terminated. 


PART  III. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

A  chapter  on  the  education  of  women  has  been  deemed  essential  to  the 
complete  survey  of  the  history  of  higher  education  of  the  State.  There 
have  been  no  colleges  for  women  in  the  State,  but  the  private  schools 
and  the  academies  have  prepared  stadents  for  such  institutions  and 
have  been  of  a  high  grade.  All  the  phases  of  female  education  have 
been  developed  from  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  to  the 
courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  Diman  to  classes  of  ladies.  At 
a  time  when  institutions  of  learning  for  wonen  were  comparatively 
rare  and  educational  methods  were  qrude,  the  history  of  a  seminary 
like  that  in  Warren,  where  nearly  1,500  young  ladies  received  a  good 
education,  or  of  a  school  like  Mr.  Kingsbury's,  where  a  smaller  number 
were  graduated  but  the  same  high  grade  of  work  maintained,  is  of  value. 
The  gretiter  part  of  the  education  for  women  was  given  by  the  private 
schools  and  academies.  These  schools  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  good  teachers  and  have  maintained  a  high  grade  in  what  they  have 
offered. 

A  place  has  been  given  to  the  normal  school  in  this  chapter  because 
its  character  as  a  normal  school  has  been  varied,  and  beq^use  it  was 
one  of  the  institutions  offering  advanced  education  for  young  women 
and  young  men.  The  institutions  which  have  been  traced  in  detail  are 
the  oldest  and  most  important.  While  these  were  exclusively  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls,  there  were  many  young  ladies  who  received 
a  similar  training  in  academies  and  schools  like  the  Friends'  School  or 
the  Kent  Academy.  The  private  schools  of  the  State  have  offered 
thorough  and  effective  education  for  young  women. 

YOUNG   ladies'   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

YOrXO  LADIES'  UK; II  SCHOOL,  JOHN'  KIXGSUrRY,  PRINCIPAL.  1828-1858 

The  investigator  of  the  history  of  e<lncation  finds  many  phenomena 
in  his  researches,  and  must  chronicle  many  changes.  To-day  long 
vacations  are  in  vogue;  the  school  hours  are  shorter;  the  buihlings 
for  schools  are  planned  with  a  view  to  all  the  modern  improved  ideas, 
so  called;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  greater  change  today  than  in  the 
department  of  education  for  women,  especially  in  their  higher  educa- 
tion.  There  are  such  colleges  as  Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar,  Smith,  and 
Wellesloy,  which  Jiri»  entirely  devoted  to    the  higher  education  of 
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women,  and  many  of  the  universities  are  opening  their  doors  to  women* 
Women  are  taking  courses  in  medicine,  and  there  is  being  erected  in 
Chicago  an  institution  where  women  may  receive  theological  training. 
Nearly  all  the  educational  advantages  which  are  open  to  men  are  also 
open  to  women,  while  nearly  all  the  professions  have  admitted  women. 
The  Young  Ladies'  High  School  was  the  pioneer  in  the  institutions 
at  Providence  for  higher  educartion.  At  that  time  the  name  high  school 
was  not  used  to  indicate  the  highest  grade  in  the  public  schools,  but 
signified  an  institution  of  higher  education.  As  illustrating  the  change 
in  the  ideas  of  education  of  women  in  the  beginning  of  this  century 
and  to-day,  the  following  account,  in  Mr.  Kingsbury's  own  words,  will 
be  of  interest.  This  account  was  given  by  him  at  the  close  of  his  con- 
nection with  this  school,  in  1858 : 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  pubHc  sentiment  with  regard  to  eclucntion  now, 
but  who  know,  except  as  a  matter  of  history,  little  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  daring  the  past  thirty  years,  the  establishment  and  successful  operation  of  a 
scliool  like  this  may  seem  »  small  affair.  Could  we,  however,  place  them  at  the 
beginning  of  this  series  of  years  and  with  them  trace  all  the  circumstances  adverse 
to  success  it  would  be  much  easier  to  make  that  impression  which  is  so  necessary 
to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject.  Allow  me  to  give  two  or  three  illustra- 
tions for  this  purpose.  At  that  period  the  range  of  studies  in  female  education 
was  very  limited  in  comparison  with  the  present.  In  addition  to  the  elementary 
branches  a  little  of  history,  a  smattering  of  French,  and  a  few  lessons  in  painting 
or  embroidery  were  thought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  study  of 
the  Latin  language,  of  algebra,  of  geometr^%  and  of  the  higher  English  branches  was 
introduced  into  few  schools  out  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  it  was  thougbt  visionary  to 
attempt  the  study  of  tbem  here.  In  fact,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  escape  ridicule 
in  making  the  ezpenment.  Even  the  boys  in  tbe  street  were  sometimes  heard  to 
say  in  derision,  '^  There  goes  the  man  who  is  teaching  the  girls  to  learn  Latin.'' 

The  subject  of  vacations  will  furnish  another  illustration.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
public  schools  were  allowed  the  Friday  after  each  quarterly  examination.  Thus  the 
enormous  amount  of  just  four  days  in  the  year,  in  addition  to  tbe  Fourth  of  July  and 
Thanksgiving,  was  allowed  for  vacation.  Private  schools  generally  had  no  vacation 
at  all.  Such  was  tbe  state  of  public  opinion  that  in  the  organization  of  this  school  i^ 
was  not  deemed  politic  to  take  more  than  four  weeks'  vacation  at  first,  and  this  was 
thought  by  some  persons  to  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty.  The  same  public  opinion 
will  not  now  be  satisfied  with  less  than  eight  weeks'  vacation  oven  in  public  schools. 

Again,  tbe  terms  for  tuition  in  private  schools  will  fui*nish  another  illustration. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  price  of  tuition  in  the  highest  classical  school  in  this  city  was 
$5  a  quarter.  I  had  the  temerity  to  charge  $12.50  for  the  same  time,  or  $50  a  year; 
and  what  is  most  marvelous,  teachers  were  most  offended  at  the  innovation. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  speak  of  the  schoolroom  and  furniture.  At  the  outset 
it  was  deemed  important  to  arrange  and  furnish  the  schoolroom  in  such  a  manner 
that  tbo  transition  from  well-furnished  homes  to  places  of  study  should  not  present 
the  wretched  contrast  which  had  been  too  common  previous  to  tbat  period.  Fre- 
quently a  room  set  aside  as  unfit  even  for  trade  or  mechanical  purposes  was  selected 
and  fitted  up  iu  the  cheapest  manner  as  the  place  where  the  daughters  of  our  richest 
and  most  respectable  people  were  to  bo  instructed.  Therefore,  iu  order  to  avoid  thia 
mistake,  a  building  which  had  been  used  by  the  venerable  Oliver  Angell,  of  this  city, 
for  a  schoolroom  was  procured  and  entirely  refitted  for  the  purpose.  The  old  desks 
and  seats  were  removed,  the  walls  were  neatly  papered,  the  whole  floor  was  car*- 
peted — a  luxury  till  then  unknown  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn — 
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aeod  the  room  was  furnished  with  desks  covered  with  hroadcloth,  and  with  chain 
instead  uf  stifl-backed  seats.  Some  very  excrllont  people  lifted  np  their  hands  in 
astonisfauient,  and  said  it  wonld  be  a  pity  to  have  so  much  meney  wasted;  that 
this  funiitore  would  need  to  be  renewed  so  often  that  the  expense  could  not  be  sna* 
taincd.  The  novelty  of  such  a  schoolroom  attracted  many  visitors^  not  only  from 
thta  city  but  from  abroad.  One  f^entleman  from  Kentucky,  being  in  Hartfurd,  came 
hero  solely  to  see  it.  The  old  room  was  low  Htndde<l  and  badly  rentilatod.  Tliere> 
fore,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  and  in  accordance  with  the  increased  knowledge  of 
physiology  and  school  architecture,  the  old  building  gave  place  to  the  present  struc- 
ture, which  for  beauty,  convenience,  comfort  and  health,  is  snrpassed  by  few,  if  any, 
in  the  couutry.  And  here  it  may  bo  proper  to  say  that  the  desks  and  chairs,  wLich 
were  thought  to  bo  nn  expenditure  so  extravagant  and  wasteful  at  the  organization 
of  the  school,  are  still  standing  in  the  new  building.  After  having  been  used  thirty 
years  t^ey  are  so  good  that  with  proper  care  they  may  last  many  years  longer. 

The  estimate  of  bip^her  education  for  women  has  been  noted,  as  well 
as  tbe  difficulty  in  its  attainment.  Brown  University  did  very  much 
to  ruise  tbe  educational  standard  in  tbe  community,  and  tbe  public 
school  system  was  in  its  infancy;  hence  there  was  a  demand  among  tbe 
people  for  increased  educational  advantages  fbr  their  daughters.  It 
was  in  response  to  this  demand  that  Mr.  Kingsbury  opened  bis  school. 
In  bis  own  words,  in  the  circular  which  was  printed  to  announce  the 
ojteniug  of  this  department  of  tbe  High  School — the  only  advertise- 
ment of  any  kind  ever  set  forth  to  secure  i)ublic  attention — tbe  follow- 
ing language  was  used  to  express  tbe  leading  idea: 

Our  object  in  tbe  establishment  of  this  department  is  to  afford  young  Indies  such 
facilities  for  education  that  they  will  bo  under  lesn  necessity  of  Biu^ndiug  abroad  the 
most  important  period  of  their  lives,  a  period  in  which  a  mother's  judicious  care  is 
so  necessary  to  the  format  ion  of  character.  In  this  undertaking  wo  look  for  mipport 
only  among  those  who  wish  their  daughters  to  acquire  a  thorough  edticatioiK  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  gain  the  approbation  of  such  as  wonld  prefer  showy  and 
superficial  nccomplisbments  to  a  well-regulated  mind. 

The  number  of  scholars  was  at  flmt  limited  to  36,  but,  thu  nccommo<lntions  allow- 
ing it,  tho  number  was  soon  increased  to  40.  Throe  more  were  added  after  Xho  erec- 
tion of  the  present  building,  and  43  has  been  tho  fixed  nnnibcr  over  since.  No  ])rcs- 
sure  of  circumstances  has  ever  induced  me  to  add  a  ningle  one  lH\vond  tho  ]>rei(cribcd 
number,  except  when  by  some  mistake  or  misappreheuHiou  a  member  of  the  school 
was  on  tho  point  of  being  excluded.  In  such  a  cumo  t  bo  individual  has  been  rrreived 
asa  aupornumerary  and  gratuitous  scholar.  At  the  end  of  Hix  months  the  comple* 
meut  of  scholars  was  full.  Since  this  period  thero  has  always  been  a  lint  of 
applications  in  advance  of  tho  full  number  varying  from  20  to  CO.  When  I  decided 
to  brln;;  my  connection  with  tho  school  to  a  close  there  were  3J  natm  s  on  tho  list. 
Tho  admiKHions  for  tho  whole  period  have  been  557. 

The  founder  of  this  school  deserves  more  than  passin<;  conunent. 
Too  often  tho  professional  man  is  guilty  of  the  charge  of  narrowness, 
because  he  can  not  get  out  of  the  ruts  which  be  has  worn  for  himself. 
It  is  gratifying  to  describe  a  man  like  Kingsbury,  who  was  possesseil 
of  such  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit  that  President  VVaylaiid  could  say, 
while  adilressing  tbe  ladies  of  this  scboid: 

Though  you,  l.idicA,  have  bad  so  much,  you  have  not  nad  nil  of  John  Kingsbury. 
While  ho  has  thus  labored  for  you  thero  has  hardly  been  a  benevolent  efiort  in  tbis 
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city  which  has  not  felt  the  benefit  of  his  wise  and  disinterested  efficiency.  Whether 
a  university  was  to  be  endowed,  or  a  church  to  be  established,  or  an  association  to 
be  lifted  out  of  difficulties,  or  a  society  of  young  men  to  be  aided  and  directed  in 
their  labors  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  John  Kingsbury  wa.s  the  man  to  do  it. 
Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit,  quod  non  cedificavit.  Such  has  been,  and  iS)  your  hon- 
ored instructor,  and  we  come  here  to  unite  with  you  to-day  to  testify  to  the  appre- 
ciation ho  is  held  by  all  good  men  in  the  city  of  Providence. 

John  Kingsbury  was  born  in  Connecticut  May  26,  1801.  He  was 
educated  by  his  own  exertions,  for  he  was  the  sou  of  a  farmer  in  moder- 
ate circumstances.  The  education  of  his  early  years  was  what  he 
obtained  at  the  district  school  till  he  was  15.  By  teaching  he  obtained 
the  money  to  take  him  through  college^  although  he  also  taught  while 
in  college.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1826  with  the 
honor  of  salutatorian.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  in  a  private 
school  in  Providence  for  two  years,  and  then  organized  his  own  school, 
over  which  he  presided  for  thirty  years.  While  teaching  he  had  a  class 
in  the  Eichmond  Street  Congregational  Church,  where  many  young 
men  came  within  the  influence  of  his  thought  and  teaching.  He  also 
actively  allied  himself  with  the  Franklin  Lyceum,  a  scientific  associa- 
tion. He  was  its  secretary  for  some  time,  and  also  president.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1830, 
and  continued  to  be  actively  interested  in  it. 

Said  Mr.  Barnard,  the  retiring  commissioner  of  public  schools,  in 
1849: 

To  the  uniform  personal  kindness  of  Mr.  Kingsbury,  to  his  sound  practical  judg- 
ment in  all  matters  relating  to  schools  and  education,  to  his  prompt  business  habits, 
to  his  large  spirit,  to  his  punctual  attendance  and  valuable  addresses  in  every  meet- 
ing of  the  institute  which  has  been  held  out  of  the  city,  and  the  pecuniary  aid  which 
his  high  character  and  influence  in  this  community  has  enabled  him  to  extend  to  the 
various  plans  which  have  been  adopted  by  this  department,  I  desire  to  bear  this  pub- 
lic testimony  and  to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgements,  both  personal  and  official 

As  showing  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  institutions  with  which  he  was  connected :  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  corporate  member  5  Butler 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  trustee;  Brown  University,  trustee;  afterwards 
one  of  the  board  of  fellows  and  secretary  of  the  corporation.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  duties  he  secured  the  greater  part  of  the  subscriplions  for 
a  new  religious  society,  the  Central  Congregational  Church.  He  was 
also  a  very  prominent  member  of  a  committee,  in  1850,  to  raise  $125,000 
for  the  more  complete  endowment  of  Brown  University.  He  closed  his 
labors  as  a  teacher  to  accept  the  position  of  commissioner  of  public 
instruction.  From  this  brief  sketch,  almost  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
offices  of  trust  he  held,  may  be  seen  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  fellow  citizens.  Nearly  all  of  these  duties  he  fulfilled  while  he 
was  teaching. 

In  a  letter  from  one  who  knew  Mr.  Kingsbury  the  following  state- 
ments are  taken : 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  the  young  men  who,  for  the  first  time  away  from 
their  father^s  house,  and  now  freshmen  in  Brown  University,  were  honored  with 
an  introduction  to  John  Kingshury,  and  who,  through  membership  in  his  Bible  class 
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at  the  Richmond  Street  church,  entered  npon  an  acqnaintance  that  ripened  into  a 
life-Ion;;  friendship.  Apart  from  the  advantage  that  came  f^om  a  careful  and  dis- 
criminating stady  of  the  scriptures,  always  made  to  hear  upon  actual  contact  with 
life's  conflict^  there  was  that  in  the  man  himself  which  was  motive  power  for  good. 
Hi»  was  a  wonderfully  attractive  power,  and  hy  its  very  win&omeness  quickened  in 
many  of  us  a  desire  to  he  such  a  man  as  he.  So  direct  and  positive  was  this  that  it 
was  invidiously  said  of  one  young  man  by  some  of  his  classmates  that  ho  was  'dry- 
ing to  be  like  Mr.  Kingsbury,"  and  the  writer  on  hearing  it,  was  conscience  stricken 
as  possessed  of  a  similar  ambition  for  so  high  an  honor.  Mr.  Kingsbury  so  identified 
himself  with  the  good  of  every  young  man  as  that  those  whom  he  approached  were 
drawn  to  him  as  to  a  father.  He  helped  with  living  sympathies  and  friendly  tokens. 
His  influence,  all  unconsciously  wielded  in  little,  quiet  ways,  has  long  and  always 
been  retained.  ''Go  home,"  he  once  said  to  the  writer  as  vacation  was  approach- 
ing. '*  Go  home  as  often  as  yon  can  while  your  parents  are  living.  Make  them  glad 
by  your  presence  and  your  devotion."  This  was  said  in  a  tone  that  fell  like  music 
upon  the  ear,  and  started  chords  that  vibrate  still  in  the  homes  we  are  always  slow 
to  leave.  On  another  occasion,  when  it  came  to  his  knowledge  for  the  first  time  that 
the  son  of  a  classmate  was  in  Brown  University,  and  was  dishonoring  his  father's 
name,  he  said:  "If  the  father  of  this  young  man  had  only  attended  the  annual  com- 
mencements and  kept  me  informed  of  his  son's  intentions  and  coming  I  wonld  gladly 
have  sought  him  out  and  helped  him  to  a  bett«r  way."  Such  was  John  Kingsbury, 
and  such  the  help  he  rendered  to  one  and  another  young  man  as  successive  classes 
entered  the  university.  The  very  sound  of  his  name  brings  only  pleasant  memories 
to  every  student  who  ei^oyed  his  acquaintance  and  friendship.  Though  not  one  of 
the  faculty  of  the  university  he  was  an  educator  of  the  young  men  who  came  to  hia 
Bible  class  and  his  home,  none  the  less  pronounced  and  none  the  less  gratefully 
appreciated  than  they. 

With  such  a  man  as  Kingsbury  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  the 
high  standard  which  he  set  up,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  institution 
was  eminently  successful.  How  this  success  was  realized  can  be 
inferred  from  the  reunion  which  was  held  at  the  close  of  his  connection 
with  the  school,  when  the  leading  citizens  assembled  to  bear  grateful 
recognition  of  his  services  and  labors.  The  success  was  also  due  to 
the  following  characteristics,  which  Mr. Kingsbury  aimed  to  maintain: 

(1)  To  have  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  school  always  right. 

(2)  To  have  the  scholars  leel  that  no  excellence  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments can  atone  for  defects  in  moral  character. 

(3)  To  form  exact  habits,  not  only  in  study,  but  in  everything. 

(4)  To  have  all  the  arrangements  of  the  school  such  as  are  adapted 
to  educate  women. 

(5)  To  educate  the  whole  number  well  rather  than  to  elevate  a  few 
to  distinction. 

(G)  To  train  them  to  happiness  and  usefulness  by  a  harmonious 
cultivation  of  all  the  i)Owers  of  the  mind  rather  than  to  render  them 
remarkable  for  genius  or  intellect. 

(7)  To  make  them  intelligent  and  efficient  without  being  prone  to 
ostentation  or  pretension. 

(8)  To  make  them  feel  that  common  sense  is  more  valuable  than 
literary  or  scientific  culture. 

(9)  To  make  elementary  studies  prominent  throughout  the  course, 
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BO  that  spelling — old-fashioned  spelling — and  the  higher  ancient 
classics  have  sometimes  heen  contemporaneous  studies. 

Sudi  was  the  standard  of  his  school,  and  those  who  knew  the  maa 
can  testify  that  in  so  far  as  he  was  able  he  strove  for  the  aocompiiah- 
ment  of  his  high  purposes.  To  show  how  he  strove  in  this  direction 
he  states  the  following  with  reference  to  himself: 

(1)  Unremitting  labor  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

(2)  Never  being  so  satisfied  with  past  or  present  success  as  to 
indulge  a  tendency  to  inactivity. 

(3)  Beginning  every  term  with  the  same  strong  desire  to  make  some 
,  additional  improvement,  as  I  felt  at  first  for  success  itself. 

(4)  Adopting  every  real  improvement  in  education,  whether  it  was 
demanded  by  public  sentiment  or  not. 

(5)  Bejecting  everything  which  did  not  approve  itself  to  my  judg- 
ment after  examination  and  trial,  though  it  might  be  demauded  by 
public  sentiment. 

(6)  I^cver  allowing  the  public  to  become  better  acquainted  than 
myself  with  educational  interests,  especially  such  as  related  to  the 
education  of  young  ladies. 

(7)  Daily  seeking  the  special  aid  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  guidance. 
^  These  truly  are  lofty  and  noble  purposes  and  could  be  taken  as  models 

by  every  educator  in  the  land.  It  is  gratifying  in  the  extreme  to  note 
that  a  school  with  a  lofty  purpose  could  and  did  succeed,  and  that,  too, 
tfith  no  glittering  announcement  from  catalogue  or  circular. 

The  occasion  of  the  close  of  Mr.  Kingsbury's  relations  to  his  school 
was  celebrated  by  a  reunion  of  his  pupils  in  the  chapel  of  the  college. 
The  corporation  had  offered  the  use  of  this  building.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  gathering  was  such  as  to  deeply  impress  the  principal  that  his 
work  had  been  appreciated,  and  that  his  friends  and  pupils  had  come 
to  do  him  honor.  President  Wayland  presided,  and  the  governor  of 
the  State,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  professors  from  the  university,  and 
clergymen  were  among  those  assembled. 

Said  President  Wayland,  after  explaining  the  reason  of  the  reunion: 

To  me  this  gathering  possesses  peculiar  interest,  for  I  have  known  this  institution 
from  its  commencement,  and  have  observed  its  progress  to  the  present  hour.  It 
arose  ns  the  sun  frequently  arises  on  the  morning  of  a  most  brilliant  day,  amidst 
clonds  and  mist.  The  greater  part  of  onr  citizens  looked  at  the  attempt  as  very 
public-spirited  but  very  chimerical.  Our  population  was  about  one-third  of  its 
present  number.  It  was  seen  that  such  schools  as  we  needed  could  be  sustained  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  but  very  few  believed  we  could  sustain  one  in 
Providence.  Mr.  Kingsbury  thought  differently.  He  knew  us  better  than  we  knew 
ourselves.  Mr.  Kingsbury  determined  to  have  a  ladies*  school  which  should  be  an 
honor  to  Providence,  or  he  would  have  none  at  all.  He  has  realized  ^is  idea  i^nd  the 
results  are  spread  before  the  world.  There  is  hardly  a  family  amongst  us,  which,  ia 
some  of  its  branches,  does  not  acknowledge  with  gratitudo  the  benefit  of  his  instruc- 
tions aud  personal  influence.  Five  hundred  of  his  pupils  look  upon  him  with  grati- 
tude and  veneration  and  at  this  very  moment  are  returning  thanks  to  the  man  whose 
whole  life  has  been  so  successftdly  devoted  to  labors  for  their  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement. 
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TOUNa  LADIES*   SCHOOL.      (PKOF.  LINCOLN.) 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  KingAbury  from  his  school  it  was  taken 
by  Pro!  J.  L.  Lincoln  and  continued  under  the  nauio  of  the  Young  Liulies^ 
School.  In  September,  1867,  Prof.  Lincoln  took  charge.  At  that  time 
it  was  the  only  private  school  for  young  ladies  in  the  city,  and  as  the 
applications  for  admission  were  always  in  excess  of  the  number  which 
could  be  accommodi^ted,  the  school  was  select.  There  were  seats  for  H  hy 
students.  In  addition  to  that  number,  Prof.  Lincoln  had  si)ecial  classes 
that  came  in  for  English  literature,  or  the  sciences.  There  were  always 
two  regular  assistants.  Prof.  Ghace  lectured  on  geology,  Prof.  Apple- 
ton  on  chemistry,  and  his  brother,  William,  on  history.  The  principal 
of  the  school  had  the  classics.  The  course  of  study  embraced  a  i)eriod 
of  four  years,  and  the  young  ladies  received  such  an  education  as  would 
have  prepared  them  for  entrance  to  colleges  like  Yassar  or  Smith.  In 
some  branches,  such  as  physics  and  philosophy,  mental,  moral,  and  nat- 
ural, they  were  further  advanced  than  the  preparatory  studies.  There 
were  no  colleges  for  women  then,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  school  to 
give  a  young  lady  a  training  that  would  enable  her  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  or  to  occupy  herself  in  any  station  of  life  which 
might  present  itself. 

But  the  influence  and  power  of  the  school  can  not  be  estimated  by 
numbers.  As  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  school,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  standard  marked  out  by  the  founder  was  followed. 
While  maintaining  his  school  Prof.  Lincoln  also  had  some  classes  at 
the  university.  In  1867,  feeling  that  he  could  not  sustain  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him,  at  the  college  and  in  his  school,  he  ceased  his  con- 
nection with  the  school  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  profes« 
sorship  at  the  university. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  he  had.  Prof. 
Lincoln  said : 

1  fiud  the  names  of  214  pupils  regisiered  daring  tbe  eight  yean  (1859-1867)  of  my 
school.  Daring  the  first  year  I  had  42  desks  in  the  school,  bat  as  there  ^ ere  more 
on  my  list  waiting  for  admission,  I  pat  in  8  additional  desks  and  after  that  50 
was  tho  rcgnlar  number.  But  besides  these  50  pupils,  I  had  older  girls  who  came 
in  for  lessons;  so  that  sometimes  there  were  70  pupils  in  the  school.  During  these 
yean  there  were  33  who  may  be  said  to  have  gradnated,  having  stayM  long  enough 
to  complete  the  course  which  I  contemplated  for  tbe  work  of  the  school. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Prof.  Lincoln  to  the  college  Rev.  John  C. 
Stockbridge  took  the  school.  The  previous  traditions  of  the  school 
and  the  same  grade  of  work  were  maintained.  The  sc^hool  continued 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Stockbridge  till  1877.  During  that 
period  25()  young  ladies  received  their  education  in  whole  or  in  part  at 
this  school.  Several  were  prepared  for  Vassar,  so  that  the  school  still 
offered  instruction  in  advanced  work. 

The  colleges  for  women  having  been  founded  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  higher  education  was  acquired  at  the  private  schools.    Thcso 
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were  of  a  high  grade.  In  addition  to  those  described  in  detail  there 
was  a  private  school  organized  in  1858  in  Pawtucket  by  Mrs.  William 
B.  Eead.    This  school  was  continued  ten  years. 

In  1866  Miss  Mary  E.  Shaw  opened  a  private  school  in  Providence, 
and  continued  in  charge  of  it  till  1874,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Miss  Josephine  L.  Abbott.  Since  the  opening  of  colleges  for  women 
young  ladies  have  been  prepared  for  these  institutions  at  this  school. 
Among  other  schools  in  Providence  were  the  Young  Ladies'  School, 
1865-1878,  Miss  Eliza  Weeden;  School  for  Young  Ladies,  1871,  Mrs. 
Fielden  and  Miss  Chace ;  and  several  boarding  schools  for  young  ladies. 
In  Pawtucket  there  were  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  1875-1880,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Davis;  and  the  School  for  Girls,  1881,  Miss  L.  A.  Greene. 

WARREN  ladies'   SEMINARY. 

This  school  was  situated  in  Warren,  one  of  the  seaport  towns. 
When  the  commercial  and  maritime  history  of  the  State  shall  be  writ- 
ten, it  will  be  found  that  the  activity  of  towns  like  Warren,  was  an 
important  factor  in  its  development.  In  addition  to  the  communica- 
tion which  the  town  had  with  other  centers,  through  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  West  India  men  and  coasters,  Warren  was  favored  in  the 
community  of  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants.  Kearly  all  were  related 
to  each  other  by  ties  of  kindred,  and  a  high  degree  of  public  spirit 
characterized  the  people.  A  town  or  community  which  is  commercial 
is  always  characterized  by  more  public  spirit  than  manufacturing  or 
industrial  centers.  The  school  was  ever  the  pride  of  the  town,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  community.  In  Warren  the 
college  had  been  organized  in  1764. 

The  seminary  was  organized  in  1834,  May  7,  and  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bership of  the  school  for  that  year  was  from  Warren.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  students  was  75,  and  of  these  but  12  were  from  other  towns. 
The  following  were  the  instructors:  Robert  A.  Coffin,  principal  and 
teacher  in  the  classical  and  philosophical  departments;  Mrs.  Coffin, 
teacher  of  drawing,  painting,  and  ornamental  needlework;  Miss  Mary 
Ann  Beed,  teacher  in  the  historical  and  descriptive  department;  Miss 
Julia  Ann  Arms,  teacher  of  French  and  mathematics;  Miss  Adeline 
Croode,  teacher  of  music. 

Mr.  Coffin  was  a  good  teacher,  and  Miss  Reed  was  for  a  long  i)eriod 
connected  with  the  school,  proving  herself  a  most  excellent  and  pop- 
ular teacher. 

There  were  5  proprietors  of  the  school,  and  a  board  of  visitors,  of 
7  members. 

As  this  was  one  of  the  early  boarding  schools  for  girls  and  the  only 
school  of  the  kind  at  that  period  in  Rhode  Island,  the  prospectus, 
taken  from  the  first  catalogue  is  of  interest.^ 

**A  building  has  been  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school 
ontainiug  a  large  hall,  recitation  rooms,  lecture  room,  chemical  labora- 
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tory,  together  with  the  usual  accomm(Klations  for  a  family  aud  nine 
students. 

"The  course  of  study  is  intended  to  be  systematic,  liberal,  and  thor- 
ough ;  systematic,  based  on  the  laws  of  the  human  mind;  liberal,  giving 
access  to  varied  sources  of  knowledge  and  aiming  at  the  development 
and  improvement  of  all  the  mental  powers;  aud  at  thorough  training 
of  the  mind  to  habits  of  careliil  investigation,  accurate  reasoning,  and 
patient,  persevering  research.  The  recitations  are  not  the  mechanical 
repetition  of  a  set  of  words  previously  committed  to  memory,  but  the 
ftee  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  on  the  part  of  both  tea<*hers  and 
scholars.  Nor  are  the  pupils  confined  to  the  lessons  contained  in  their 
books.  They  are  encouraged  to  seek  for  knowledge  in  the  operations 
of  nature  and  in  the  exhibitions  of  human  character,  and  to  apply  the 
principles  of  science  to  the  occurrences  of  life.  The  religious  influence 
exerted  in  the  school  is  intended  to  be  positive  and  efficient,  but  not 
sectarian. 

^^  The  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  English  branches  is  intended 
to  occupy  three  years.  Before  entering  on  the  course,  it  is  expected 
that  ladies  will  be  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic  and  with  some  system  of  geography.  There  are  in  each 
year  three  terms  of  study,  consisting  of  fifteen  weeks  each." 

COURi*K   OK    8Ti:i>Y. 

Fir$t  year. 

Fir$i  lerm. — Smithes  Arithmetic,  Malte  Brnu  Geography,  Parley 'h  FifHt  RcM)k  of 
History. 

Second  term, — Arithmetic  continuml,  Secoad  Book  of  History,  MaiMm  t»ii  Self 
Knowledge. 

Third  term, — Lincoln's  Botany  or  Good's  Book  of  Nature,  Book  of  C'otiitnerce, 
Grnnd's  Geometry. 

Exercises  through  the  year  in  rea<ling,  spelling,  definition,  grammar,  aud  cumpo- 

sition. 

Second  year, 

Ftrni  term. — Legendre's  geometry,  ancient  history,  Dtllaway's  mvtholo:;y,  Watta 
on  the  Mind. 
Secomlterm, — Legendre  con  tinned.  Comstock's  natural  philosophy,  What  ley's  Logic. 
Third  f«nii.->Kcclesia8tical  history,  Comstock's  chemistry,  Newman's  rhetoric. 
Exercises  through  the  year  in  reading,  grammar,  and  composition. 

Third  year, 

Firat  term. — Vose's  astronomy,  political  class  hook,  Abercrombie's  intellectual  phi- 
losophy. 

Second  term. — Bailey's  algebra,  Paloy's  natural  theology,  Mcllvaine's  Kvident-vs  of 
Christianity. 

Third  term. — Algebra  continued,  Eaton's  geology,  Par kh urates  moral  phihwophy. 

To  those  who  wish  for  a  more  extended  course  than  the  above,  iustrurtiou  will  be 
given  in  either  or  all  of  the  following  branches:  Campbell's  philosophy  of  rhetoric, 
C'hcever's  Stadies  iu  Portry,  Gutubier's  Mor:il  Evidence,  Smellie's  philosophy  of 
natural  history,  logarithms,  trigonometry,  practical  astionomy ,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
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French  languages,  drawing,  painting,  ornamental  needlework,  and  masic  on  the 
piano. 

The  seminary  is  furnished  with  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  naturiil 
philosophy,  astronomy,  and  chemistry;  and  lectures  on  those  subjects  are  given 
every  term.  In  the  spring  lectures  are  given  on  school-keeping.  Occasionally  lec- 
tures are  given  on  other  subjects.  A  course  of  24  lessons  in  penmanship  is  given 
every  term  without  any  extra  charge. 

Prices  of  tuition. 

Per  term. 

Reading,  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic $3. 75 

Other  branches  in  the  regular  course 5. 00 

Languages  and  English  studies  in  the  extra  course,  extra  charges 7. 50 

Lectures 1. 00 

Drawinga'ftd  painting* 3. 00 

Ornamental  needlework  1.00 

Calisthenics 1. 00 

Music 10.00 

Use  of  piano * , 3. 00 

Price  of  board  $1.50  per  week,  or  $1.75,  washing  included.     Fuel  and  light  extra. 

The  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause  of  female  education,  are  invited  to  visit  the  institution  whenever  they  may 
find  it  convenient.  The  arrangements  are  such  that  frequent  visits  will  cause  no 
interruption  in  the  school  and  no  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  instruction.^ 

The  cataJogao  of  the  year  1836  shows  a  membership  of  116,  of 
which  44  were  pursuing  the  regular  course  of  three  years.  A  larger 
proportion  of  students  were  coming  from  neighboring  States,  par- 
ticularly from  Massachusetts.  Three  came  from  Vermont  and  2  from 
Georgia.  The  boarding  house  in  connection  with  the  seminary  had 
accommodations  for  30.  For  the  year  1838, 94  students  were  enrolled, 
with  representatives  from  3  different  Southern  States.  Southerners 
were  induced  to  place  their  daughters  in  the  school  because  their 
sons  were  at  the  college  in  Providence,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and 
because  the  school  was  attracting  attention  by  the  excellence  of  its 
courses.  Till  1842,  when  there  was  a  change  in  the  management  of  the 
school,  caused  by  the  incorporation  of  the  governing  board  and  other 
alterations,  the  successors  to  Mr.  Coffin  had  been  the  Rev.  Josiah  P. 
Tustin,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  John  C.  Stockbridge,  of  Provi- 
dence. 

In  1842  a  change  was  made  in  the  school.  The  school  property,  which 
was  owned  by  Shubael  P.  Child,  Henry  H.  Luther,  John  Luther,  and 
Jeremiah  Williams,  was  capitalized  by  them  and  offered  in  30  shares 
at  $200  each.  Those  who  took  the  shares,  and  the  original  proprietors, 
became  the  guardians  and  trustees.  It  was  considered  wise  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  school  that  the  institution  should  be  incorporated. 
Accordingly,  in  1845,  a  charter  was  received  from  the  legislature,  and 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  under  its  provisions,  the  permanent 
organization  was  effected.     Shubael  P.  Child,  president;  Henry  H. 

^  Catalogue  of  the  Warren  Ladies'  Seminary,  1S34. 
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LatheTi  vice-president;  Charles Bsmdall,  treasurer;  Thomas G. Turner, 
secretary. 

The  board  of  directors  consisted  of  Otis  Bullock,  G.  M.  Fessenden, 
Josiah  r.  Tustin,  Sainnel  Hant,  John  Korris,  William  H.  Church,  and 
A.  M.  Gammell. 

In  1842  A.  M.  Gammell  was  the  {nincipal,  with  Ave  assistants.  The 
school  grew  and  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
also  in  New  England.  Girls  were  not  received  under  15  years  of  age, 
and  some  were  at  the  school  who  were  well  advanced  in  the  twenties. 
For  the  year  1845  the  catalogue  shdws  the  membership  of  the  school  to 
be  120;  1846,154;  1847,172;  1848,149;  1850,132;  1851, 148;  1853, 125; 
1855, 185;  1857, 114.  In  1855  there  were  representatives  in  the  school 
from  New  York,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Maine,  Con- 
necticut, Nova  Scotia,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  and  Indiana; 
The  funds  which  had  been  secured  from  the  sale  of  shares  in  1845  were 
devoted  to  additions  to  the  building.  In  1855  and  1856  it  was  dearly 
evident  from  the  increasing  patronage  that  the  accommodations  were 
too  limite<l.  In  the  next  year  there  was  an  issue  of  20  shares,  at  $200 
each.  These  were  chiefly  taken  by  the  principal,  Mr.  Gammell.  The 
avails  of  this  new  issue  were  also  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
building.  There  was  one  more  issue  of  15  shares,  not  all  of  which  were 
taken.    The  total  number  of  certificates  was  60. 

The  seminary  continued  to  prosper,  but  in  1857,  during  the  vacation, 
the  buildings  were  burned.  There  was  an  attempt  to  revive  the  insti- 
tution, but  the  loss  of  the  buildings  was  a  blow  from  which  it  did  not 
recover.  The  faculty  for  the  last  year  of  the  seminary  consisted  of 
9  instructors  and  2  matrons.  The  board,  including  washing,  fuel, 
lights,  and  tuition  in  the  English  branches,  including  lectures,  vocal 
music,  and  calisthenics,  was  $175  for  the  academic  year  of  forty^two 
weeks. 

The  catalogue  for  the  same  year  was  called  an  ^'  historic  catalogue,'' 
because  it  contained  the  names  of  all  t-he  instmctors  and  pupils  from 
its  establishment  in  May,  1834,  to  July,  1856.  The  instructors  and 
matrons  were  GO,  and  the  pupils  1,259.  This  number  did  not  represent 
all  the  i>upils  who  received  instruction,  as  appears  from  the  report  of 
the  board  of  directors  to  the  board  of  trustees,  where  it  was  stated  tiiat 
more  than  1,500  received  ^'  the  elements,  and  many  of  them  the  nccom- 
plisliments,  of  a  finished  education.'' 

Tlic  school  was  also  instrumental  in  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  Warren  and  thus  to  the  State.  As  has  been  stated,  the  townspeople 
were,  very  many  of  them,  related,  and  many  of  them  followed  the  sea. 
Wherever  they  might  go  they  could  speak  well  of  the  school.  Such, 
doubtless,  was  true  in  the  case  of  students  who  came  A:*om  Havana 
and  ^latanzas.  The  commencements  and  public  exercises  always  drew 
many  iKH>plo  to  the  town,  and  the  Baptist  church,  where  the  exercises 
were  held,  was  crowded.    The  institution  was  in  touch  with  the  col- 
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lege,  for  some  of  the  faculty  were  on  the  board  of  examiners  and  were 
also  lecturers  in  special  subjects. 

This  seminary  at  Warren  was  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of 
women.  A  great  many  of  the  students  were  preparing  themselves  to 
teach,  and  had  their  training  here.  The  normal  school  was  not  estab- 
lished till  1854,  so  that  in  a  measure,  its  lack  was  supplied.  The  repu- 
tation which  the  seminary  had  for  its  instruction  enabled  many  of  the 
graduates  to  obtain  positions  as  teachers,  and  thus  to  transmit  meth- 
ods which  had  been  employed  so  successfully  there.  The  sphere  of  its 
influence  was  a  wide  one,  for  neatly  all  the  States  were  represented 
among  the  students.  Many  came  from  the  South,  because  there  were 
few  such  schools  there,  and  because  in  many  cases  their  relatives  were 
at  the  college  in  Providence. 

With  an  able  corps  of  instructors  possessing  the  confidence  and  best 
wishes  of  the  townspeople,  and  furnishing  a  truly  liberal  education  for 
the  young  ladies  of  the  day,  the  Warren  Ladies'  Seminary  is  justly  enti- 
tled to  an  honorable  position  in  the  history  of  education  for  women. 

NORMAL.   SCHOOL. 

« 

This  school  has  furnished  a  good  indication  of  the  public  opinion 
regarding  advanced  and  improved  ideas  In  education  in  this  State. 
The  history  of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  may  be  traced  to 
the  early  part  of  this  century. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1839,  Mr.  Mann  wrote  in  his  diary: 

To-morrow  we  go  to  Lexington  to  launch  the  first  normal  school  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I  can  not  indulge  in  an  expression  of  the  train  of  thought  which  the 
contemplation  of  this  event  awakens  in  my  mind.  Much  must  come  of  it;  either  of 
good  or  of  ill.  I  am  sanguine  in  my  faith  that  it  will  be  the  former.  But  the  good 
will  not  come  of  itself.    That  is  the  reward  of  effort,  of  toil,  of  wisdom. 

The  next  day  he  records: 

Only  three  persons  presented  themselves  for  examination.  In  point  of  numbers 
this  is  not  a  promising  commencement.  What  remains  but  more  exertion,  mqre  and 
more,  until  it  must  succeed  f 

What  Horace  Mann  did  for  education  in  Massachusetts,  Henry  Bar- 
nard did  for  Rhode  Island.    Said  he: 

I  have  aimed  everywhere  to  set  forth  the  nature,  necessity,  and  probable  results 
of  a  normal  school,  so  as  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  some  legislative  action 
toward  the  establishment  of  one  such  school. 

After  his  election  as  school  commissioner,  in  the  school  act  which 
was  prepared  by  him  he  inserted  this  clause : 

To  establish  one  thoroughly  organized  normal  school  in  the  State,  where  teachers 
and  such  as  propose  to  teach  may  become  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  and 
successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and  conducting  the  discipline  and 
instruction  of  the  public  schools. 

Accordingly  he  used  all  his  influence  toward  arousing  public  inter- 
est in  favor  of  a  normal  school.  He  organized  conventions  and  associa- 
tions of  teachers  and  delivered  lectures.    He  used  the  columns  of  the 
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daily  papers  and  issued  numerous  pamphlets  which  were  distributed 
among  the  people. 

In  1845  a  bill  consolidating  the  various  educational  provisions  was 
passed  by  the  assembly.  This  included  the  establishment  of  one 
normal  school.  The  act  was  passed,  but  it  was  unavailing,  because 
no  appropriation  was  made.  The  friends  of  such  a  school  did  all  in 
their  x>ower  to  keep  the  question  before  the  public,  but  nothing  was 
done  till  1850.  That  year  the  university  was  reorganized,  and  it  was 
announced  that  there  would  be  a  normal  department  or  a  profes- 
sorship of  didactics.  Samuel  S.  Greene,  who  was  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  was  chosen  to  this  professorship.  Good  woik  was 
done,  but  the  public  needs  were  not  met,  because  the  instruction  was 
not  sufficiently  popular.  To  meet  this  demand  the  normal  school  was 
opened  on  October  24, 1852,  by  Prof.  Greene  as  a  private  school.  He 
had  three  iissistants,  among  them  Dana  P.  Golburn.  The  first  normal 
classes  were  held  in  the  old  Providence  High  School  building,  which 
is  now  the  permanent  home  of  the  normal  school.  The  school  now  was 
so  successfully  established  that  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  securing 
its  permanency  was  such  as  to  induce  the  school  committee  to  pass 
this  resolution : 

Renohrdj  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  time  ha«  arrived  when  a 
normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  shonld  be  added  to  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  city  council  to  establish  such  a 
school,  either  separately,  for  the  exclusive  l>enefit  of  the  city,  or  in  connection  with 
tho  government  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  the  city  and 
the  State,  as  in  their  wisdom  they  may  deem  best. 

The  school  was  continued  by  Prof.  Greene  through  April,  1854. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution,  appropriations  were  made 
and  measures  taken  to  reorganize  the  school.  Prof.  Greene  was  fully 
occupied  at  the  university,  so  Dana  P.  Golburn  was  chosen  principal, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  Thus,  after  nine  years,  did  the  work  which  was 
inaugurated  by  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Barnard  find  realization. 

A  notable  event  of  this  period  was  the  holding  of  a  special  session 
of  the  school,  beginning  April  7, 1856,  and  continuing  for  three  weeks. 
"  It  was  attended,"  says  Mr.  Golburn,  *'  by  nearly  150  teachers,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  successful.''  Of  the  gentlemen 
who  gave  instruction  and  lectures  are  found  the  names  of  Rev.  Robert 
Allyn,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Potter  as  commissioner  in  1854 ;  Mr.  Barnard, 
Rev.  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  then  president  of  Brown  University,  Profs. 
Alexis  Gaswell,  Robinson  P.  Dunn,  James  B.  AngelU  George  I.  ("hace, 
William  Gammell,  and  Albert  Ilarkness;  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  B.  Hall, 
Rev.  (fcorge  T.  Day,  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Vail,  Rev.  John 
Boyden,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  Grane,  Rev.  T.  D.  Cook,  Hon.  Welcome  B. 
oayles.  Gen.  Joseph  S.  Pitman,  and  Mr.  licvi  W.  Russell. 

In  1H57  there  was  a  proposition  ma<le  on  the  part  of  Bristol  that  the 
school  be  r(»moved  from  Providence  to  that  town.  This  offer  would 
relieve  the  Sl«itu  from  the  expense  of  the  school.     The  proposal  was 
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accepted.  There  had  been  some  dissatisfactiou  that  the  State  treasury 
should  bear  so  much  of  the  expense,  and  it  was  thought  by  others  that 
a  change  was  necessary  for  the  greater  success  of  the  school.  In  May, 
1857,  the  normal  school  was  incorporated,  and  its  removal  to  Bristol 
approved*  Mr.  Colburn  was  still  in  charge,  and  to  him  was  due,  in  a 
large  measure,  the  success  of  the  school.  Two  years  after  the  removal 
«f  the  school  Mr.  Colburn  died.  He  had  been  well  known  amoDg 
teachers  and  all  the  friends  of  public  education  in  !New  England.  His 
biographer  said : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Colburn's  life  was  his  instrnc- 
tion  in  uoTmal  schools.  For  ten  years  ho  consecrated  to  this  vocation  his  ripest 
powers  of  mind  aiid  heart,  and  by  his  success  in  it  the  value  of  his  brief  life  must 
be  estimated.  The  normal  school  was  his  workshop,  whence  emanated  his  most 
positive  influence  on  the  surrounding  world  and  where  his  loss  will  bo  longest  felt. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Colburn  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  school.  In  addi- 
tion the  next  few  years  brought  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the 
civil  war.  The  location  of  the  school  at  Bristol,  a  small  town,  was 
prejudicial  to  its  growth.  The  academic  Staff  of  the  school  was  good 
and  the  exertions  made  by  the  faculty  were  scholarly  and  able,  but  of 
no  avail.  In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  the  school  adjourned 
for  a  period  of  five  weeks,  and  in  July  the  trustees  suspended  it  indefi- 
nitely. The  next  five  years  were  a  period  of  trial  and  suspense  for  the 
friends  of  the  school.  An  act  was  passed  in  186G  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  the  special  preparation  of  teachers.  Accordingly  nearly  150 
were  trained  at  the  Providence  Conferenee  Seminary  in  East  Green- 
wich and  at  the  Lapham  Institute  in  Scituate.  The  expense  to  Jhe 
State  was  nearly  $2,500. 

But  the  need  of  a  normal  school  was  just  as  imperative  as  ever, 
and  extracts  from  the  educational  reports  from  the  various  towns  for 
the  year  1869  show  that  the  schools  were  sadly  crippled  in  their  efforts, 
because  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  trained  teachers.  In  that  same 
year  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  was  appointed  commissioner  of  education. 
He  fully  realized  the  need  of  a  training  school  for  teachers.  The 
methods  he  used  were  on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  employed  by 
Mr.  Barnard.  The  Bhode  Island  Schoolmaster,  the  educational  paper 
of  the  State,  was  suspended  in  1868,  but  Mr.  Bicknell  revived  it.  He 
also  began  the  organization  of  teachers'  institutes  and  educational 
lectures  for  the  public.  The  efforts  of  his  predecessors  had  not  lost 
their  effect,  and  as  a  result  of  the  new  interest  the  board  of  education 
and  the  commissioner  were  made  trustees.  An  appropriation  of 
$10,000  was  voted.  The  opening  exercises  were  held  in  September, 
1871.  One  hundred  and  fifty  applicants  for  admission  presented  them- 
selves, and  certificates  were  given  to  106.  Before  the  end  of  that  year 
the  number  of  students  was  115,  of  whom  8  were  young  men.  Prof. 
James  C.  Greenough  was  i)rincipal. 

Among  the  last  important  links  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  the 
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appropriation  of  $40,000  by  the  May  session  of  the  legislature  in  1877 
to  provide  a  permanent  home  for  the  school.  The  old  high  school 
estate  was  secnred,  and  is  now  the  home  of  the  normal  school.  Since 
the  reorganization  the  normal  school  has  maintained  its  standard  and 
has  held  its  rank  at  the  head  of  the  pnblic-school  system  of  the  State. 
The  accoant  of  this  school  has  been  inserted  under  the  chapter  of 
education  for  women,  because  the  personnel  of  the  school  is  almost 
entirely  of  women. 


PART  IV. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  university  now  bearing  the  name  Brown  University  is  the  only 
one  which  has  had  more  than  a  chartered  existence.  It  was  founded 
in  Warren  in  17G4,  and  its  original  name  was  Rhode  Island  College. 
This  change  was  made  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  charter,  to 
the  eficct  that  at  any  time  thereafter  a  more  particular  name  in  honor 
of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  benefactor  might  be  given. 
Built  by  the  self-sacrifice  and  personal  exertions  of  the  founders,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  years  during  the  revolution,  its  existence  has 
been  uninterrupted,  although  its  history  has  been  varied.  It  has  had 
periods  of  prosperity  and  periods  when  the  friends  of  the  university 
trembled  and  anxiously  awaited  the  outcome;  but  the  very  storms  have 
served  but  to  strengthen  the  university  in  the  principles  of  a  worthy 
endurance. 

The  graduates  of  Brown  are  in  every  station  in  life,  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  taught  and  guided 
them  in  their  university  career.  Brown  has  been  fortunate  in  the  good 
and  noble  men  who  have  shaped  its  policy  and  assisted  at  its  councils. 
The  names  of  Manning,  Wayland,  Sears,  Caswell,  Dunn,  Diman,  and 
Gauimell  will  recall  men  whoso  lives  were  consecTated  to  the  highest 
good  of  their  fellows.  The  influence  of  such  men  is  more  than  local; 
it  lives  in  the  lives  of  the  students  who  came  in  contact  with  it,  and 
the  whole  world  of  letters  is  better  for  the  lives  of  these  Christian 
scholars.  In  a  smaller  college  the  student  has  an  advantage  in  that 
he  can  come  in  contact  with  professors  during  nearly  all  his  course. 

The  location  of  Brown  in  Providence,  the  largest  city  in  the  State, 
has  given  the  university  prominence,  and  it  has  availed  itself  of  the 
opportunity  for  making  its  influence  felt  in  t\ie  community.  The  lead- 
ing mcMi  of  the  university  have  been  characterized  by  a  public  spirit, 
which  has  led  them  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  municipality  or  of 
tlie  State.  Not  only  at  home  but  also  abroad  the  academic  staff  have 
won  distinguishcil  merit  and  re(*ognition  by  their  public  services.  Brown 
University,  which  is  alremly  in  |M)HKossion  of  an  honorable  past,  is  now 
girding  itself  for  still  greater  usefulness  in  the  future.  The  period  now 
opening  with  the  aca<lemic  year  of  1804,  is  one  of  greater  prosperity 
than  that  of  any  preceding,  and  the  policy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion is  so  shaping  itself  that  thitr  opxM)rtnnity  may  be  utilized  to  the 

utmost. 
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President  Manning,  1764-1791. 

Those  who  write  the  history  of  the  institutions  of  learning  of  the  last 
two  centuries  must  go  behind  the  final  movements  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  college  or  academy.  The  political  and  social 
environment  of  the  leaders  must  be  closely  studied,  for  they  were  men 
of  strong  personality.  Those  who  came  to  the  front  were  characterized 
by  broad  views,  except  in  some  cases  where  there  was  a  denomina- 
tional bias.  The  relation  between  church  and  state  was  close,  and 
the  civic  leader  needed  the  ecclesiastical  aid.  The  man  who  in  its 
beginning  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  college  was  James  Manning. 
If  some  of  the  later  administrators  are  entitled  to  be  called  saviors  of 
their  college,  to  him  belongs  the  title  of  father  of  the  college.  With 
him  the  college  was  ever  present;  whether  in  the  halls  of  the  colonial 
or  of  the  State  legislature;  in  all,  either  public  or  private,  he  was  ever 
planning  how  he  might  best  promote  the  interests  of  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege. The  biography  of  Manning  in  his  later  years  is  the  story  of  the 
institution,  so  closely  was  he  identified  with  it«  The  history  of  the 
foundation  reflects  his  life. 

OBJECT   OF   the   COLLEGE. 

The  first  president  of  Ehode  Island  College,  afterwards  Brown  Uni- 
versity, was  James  Manning.  The  design  of  the  college  originated  with 
the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  and  they  decided  to  place  it  in 
Rhode  Island.  Manning,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  association  as 
its  agentin  thematter,  came  to  Rhodelsland  and  began  the  establishment 
of  a  college.  The  Baptists,  then  a  small  denomination,  felt  the  need 
of  an  institution  where  their  youth  could  be  trained  in  their  belief. 
There  was  the  academy  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  a  preparatory  school,  but 
the  denomination  desired  a  college. 

Among  the  early  documents  of  the  university  is  one  which  states 
the  very  object  of  the  institution.  In  order  to  explain  this  document, 
the  account  of  the  change  of  location  must  be  very  briefly  anticipated. 
The  first  location  was  at  Warren,  in  17C4;  six  years  later,  after  much 
discussion,  the  university  was  removed  to  Providence.  A  movement 
was  at  once  started  by  those  who  had  wished  the  location  to  beat 
Newport,  to  secure  a  charter  for  a  new  college  at  that  town.  The  cor- 
poration of  Rhode  Island  College  at  once  decided  to  petition  the  gen- 
eral assembly  for  the  rejection  of  the  new  charter.  A  memorial  was 
prepared  and  a  committee  chosen  to  present  it  in  the  assembly.  This 
document  will  clearly  show  the  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lege. 

To  the  honorable  the  general  aasembli/  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  to  »U  at  Nevppori  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  1170, 

The  Temonstrsnce  of  the  trnstees  and  fellows  of  tho  corporation  of  the  college  in 
Bald  colonies  humbly  showeth — 

That  the  several  deuominations  of  Baptists  residing  in  most  of  the  British  north- 
em  colonies  are,  taken  collectively,  a  considerable  body  of  Christians ;  and  these 
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•  people  having  of  late  years  taken  into  coDBideratiou  that  there  are  no  public  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  youth  where  those  of  that  persuasion  can  enjoy  equal 
freedom  and  advantages  with  others,  were  thereby  induced  to  form  a  resolution  to 
erect  a  college  and  institute  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  youth  somewhere  in 
T^orth  America,  to  be  effected  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  by  the  application  and  nt 
the  cost  and  expense  of  the  Baptist  churches.  That,  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
they  began  to  inquire  after  the  most  convenient  place  for  executing  their  design,  and 
on  deliberation,  finding  that  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  was  settled  chiefly  by  Bap- 
tists, that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  of  that  persuasion, 
and  that  a  universal  toleration  of  liberty  of  conscience  hath  from  the  beginning 
taken  place  in  it,  they  had  great  hope  it  would  prove  a  proper  place  for  founding  a 
eollege,  and  in  which  the  infant  institution  might  be  most  encouraged;  and  accord- 
ingly they  applied  to  the  general  assembly  of  said  colony  for  a  charter  of  incori>ora- 
tion,  which  they  thankfully  acknowledge  was  freely  granted  them. 

That  in  forming  this  charter  care  was  taken  that,  notwithstanding  the  burden  of 
expense  was  to  fall  chiefly  on  the  Baptists,  yet  no  other  Christian  society  should  be 
excluded  from  thebenefltsof  it,  and,  accordingly,  asufflcient  number  from  each  of 
the  principal  of  them  was  taken  in  to  be  trustees  and  follows  in  the  corporation  as 
might  be  able  to  take  care  of  and  guard  their  interest  in  it  in  all  time  to  come. 
And  the  youth  of  every  denomination  of  Christians  arc  fully  entitled  to  and  actually 
enjoy  equal  advantages  in  every  respect  as  the  Baptists  themselves,  without  being 
burdened  with  any  religious  test  or  complaint  whatsoever.  > 

SKETCH    OF   JAMES   MANNING. 

James  Manning  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  E,  J.,  October  22,  1738. 
His  fatber  was  a  farmer.  Of  his  mother  it  was  said  "  she  exemplified 
in  her  daily  life  the  happy  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Christian 
religion."  In  later  years  Manning  was  said  to  have  preeminently  good 
sense,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  owed  much  of  it  to  his  home 
training.  Of  his  schoolboy  days  but  little  is  known.  Said  the  editor 
of  his  published  letters :  "  I  have  not  found  in  the  whole  series  of  letters 
one  misspelled  word.^  That  fact  indicates  some  degree  of  diligence 
and  application  in  the  elementary  education  which  he  received.  He 
entered  a  preparatory  school  at  Hopewell,  where  an  academy  had  been 
opened  "  for  the  education  of  youth  for  the  ministry."  At  the  age  of 
20  he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  ireshman  class  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  The  information  with  reference  to  his  college 
days  is  meager,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  diligence 
and  devotion  to  his  studies.  He  excelled  in  rhetoric,  eloquence,  moral 
philosophy,  and  the  classics.  He  was  also  fond  of  athletics.  He  was 
graduated  with  the  second  honor  in  a  class  of  21.  Shortly  after 
graduation  Manning  made  preparation  to  enter  upon  the  minis- 
try, the  profession  which  was  to  be  his  life  work.  In  the  sketch  of  the 
early  days  of  the  college  the  preliminary  steps  in  its  establishment 
were  described.  Manning,  after  graduation,  had  made  a  tour  through 
the  southern  colonies  and  had  come  to  Khode  Island  to  found  a  college. 
From  his  account  of  the  college,  which  he  never  completed,  it  is  seen 

>  History  of  Brown  University  from  Illustrative  Documents.    R.  A.  Guild.    Pp. 
205,206. 
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tbat  be  was  very  prominent  in  the  work  of  organization.  The  charter 
was  secured  in  February,  1764,  but  no  home  for  the  college  had  been 
provided.  It  seemed  desirable  that  the  location  should  be  in  some  place 
where  the  president  could  preach,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. The  two  churches  in  KewpOrt  had  competent  preachers  and 
there  were  reasons  why  a  settlement  at  Providence  was  undesirable  at 
that  time.  In  April  of  the  same  year  Manning  removed  with  his  family 
to  Warren,  where  he  opened  a  Latin  school,  preliminary  to  collegiate 
instruction.  This  Latin  school  founded  by  him  has  continued  till  the 
present  time,  and  is  known  as  the  University  Grammar  School.  Man- 
ning at  the  second  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  in  Newport,  Sep- 
tember, 1765,  was  elected  **presidentof  the  college,  professor  of  languages 
and  other  branches  of  learning,  with  full  power  to  act  in  these  capaci- 
ties at  Warren,  or  elsewhere." 

Manning  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  connection  with  the  college 
had  its  welfare  deeply  at  heart.  He  knew  nothing  which  was  para- 
mount to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  country  and  Bhode  Island  College. 
The  details  of  his  life  henceforth  are  so  closely  identified  with  the  phases 
and  crisis  of  the  college  that  they  will  be  given  in  their  appropriate 
place. 

CORRBSPONDENCE. 

Manning  was  an  active  correspondent  with  all  whom  he  thought  could 
assist  the  college.  In  nearly  all  of  his  letters,  in  some  way  or  other,  he 
makes  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  college.  In  one  letter  to  Rev.  John 
Ryland,  of  England,  he  says : 

What  think  you  of  an  application  to  England,  by  some  suitable  person,  in  order  to 
augment  our  little  and  insufficient  fund,  as  Mr.  Edwards  made  but  a  partial  applica- 
tion; or  would  a  well-concerted  scheme  of  a  lottery  to  raise  £1,000  or  £2,000  meet 
with  encouragement  by  the  sale  of  tickets  in  England? 

The  reply  to  this  part  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

As  to  raising  money  by  a  lottery,  I  dislike  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  'Tis  a 
scheme  dishonorable  to  the  supreme  head  of  all  worlds  and  of  every  true  church. 
We  have  our  fill  of  these  cursed  gambling  lotteries  in  London  every  year.  They  are 
big  with  ten  thousand  evils.  Let  the  devil's  children  have  them  all  to  themselves. 
Let  ns  not  touch  or  taste. 

In  justice  to  the  sentiments  of  Manning  on  the  subject  of  lotteries  he 
continues  to  the  same  friend  in  reply: 

Your  opinion  of  lotteries  coincides  with  mine;  but  some  of  our  friends  urged  me 
to  mention  the  subject,  as  they  could  not  see  a  prospect  of  supplies  in  any  other  way. 
Besides,  I  believe  there  have  not  been  such  iniquitous  methods  used  in  this  matter 
with  us  as  in  the  State  lotteries  at  home.  They  have  been  used  to  promote  good 
designs. 

In  another  letter  to  a  friend  in  England  he  says: 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  for  an  American  Indian,  as  we  are  generally 
deemed,  to  visit  England  on  the  errand  of  collecting  some  more  money  for  our  col- 
lege f 
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A  list  of  "  worthy  men  of  learniDg  ahd  character  who  desire  the  hon- 
ors of  Bhode  Island  College"  in  England  had  been  sent  to  Manning. 
Before  honoring  them  thus  it  was  the  wish  of  the  faculty  to  know  if  they 
had  been  consulted  personally,  and  if  they  desired  the  honors,  other- 
wise they  feared  the  bestowal  of  the  honor  would  do  the  college  harm. 
Manning,  who  had  conducted  the  correspondence,  was  informed  in  reply 
by  Ryland : 

For  mo  to  ask  any  of  those  gentlemen  I  nominated  in  my  letter  whether  he  would 
please  to  accept  a  degree  from  your  college  would  spoil  all  the  honor  and  delicacy  of 
conferring  it.  Its  coming  unaoughtf  yea  unthought  of,  constitutes  its  chief  excellence 
and  acceptableness  to  men  of  fine  feelings.  For  my  own  part  I  would  not  have  given 
you  a  single  farthing,  or  so  much  as  a  thanks,  for  a  feather  if  I  had  it  not  in  my  power 
with  the  utmost  truth  to  say,  ''I  neither  sought  it  nor  bought  it, nor  thought  for  a 
moment  about  it/' 

Letters  of  acceptance  of  gifts  to  the  college,  urging  its  claims  on  the 
friends  of  the  denominations,  notes  of  condolence,  and  letters  discuss- 
ing mooted  points  in  theology  occur  at  frequent  intervals  till  1779, 
when  Manniug  left  the  city  for  awhile  to  visit  his  friends.  Prom  the 
wide  range  of  topics  which  came  under  discussion  his  ability  and  devo- 
tion to  the  college  were  recognized. 

FUNDS  AND  LOCATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  had  been  secured  for  the  new  college  and  James  Manning 
had  been  chosen  to  the  presidency.  The  college  opened  with  one 
student.  Although  there  was  but  this  one  college  in  the  State,  it  was 
practically  in  charge  of  a  single  denomination.  The  charter  was  such 
that  other  denominations  were  to  be  represented,  but  the  management 
was  vested  in  the  Baptists.  When  the  question  arose  how  funds  were 
to  be  raised,  the  corporation  naturally  looked  to  their  own  denomina- 
tion, not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  Among  the  friends  of 
the  college  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  the  sum  of  a  trifle  more  than 
$1,000  was  raised.  The  corporation  furnished  credentials  to  the  Rev. 
Morgan  Edwards,  who  offered  to  go  to  England  and  Ireland,  in  order 
to  «ee  what  could  be  done  there  for  the  seminary.  Wales  was  his 
native  country,  but  he  had  received  his  education  in  Ireland.  He  had 
the  indorsement  of  many  of  the  clergy  of  his  denomination,  and  from 
the  assistance  of  friends  of  the  cause  raised  $4,500.  Writing  from 
London  to  President  Manning  he  says : 

If  I  wore  to  stay  in  London  ever  bo  long  I  believe  I  should  get  money,  but  it  comes 
BO  slowly  and  by  such  small  sums  that  I  can  not  spare  the  time.  However,  I  may 
depend  on  the  friendship  of  two  or  three  when  I  leave  the  Kingdom,  who  have  prom- 
ised to  solicit  for  us,  and  do  not  doubt  but  what  they  will  do  more  than  I  shall  be 
able  to  accomplish,  as  they  may  watch  convenient  seasons.  There  have  been  no  less 
than  six  cases  of  charity  pushed  about  this  winter,  viz :  Two  from  Germany,  two 
from  the  country  of  England,  and  two  from  America.  The  unwearied  benefioonce  of 
the  city  of  London  is  amazing 

At  the  South,  by  vote  of  the  corporation,  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith  was 
empowered  to  solicit  subscriptions.    He  was. absent  tcQVSi  home  a  little 
1123  b  I 7  ^'         V" 
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more  than  eight  months,  and  traveled  through  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  friends  in  these  provinces  came  to  the  help  of  the  cause  he 
pleaded  and  he  reported  to  the  corporation  the  sum  of  $2,500.  The 
funds  raised  by  Edwards  were  devoted  to  an  income  for  meeting  the 
salary  of  the  president,  and  those  raised  by  Smith  were  devoted  to  build- 
ing purposes.  In  the  South  these  subscriptions  ranged  from  £100  to  10 
shillings,  and  represented  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  but  were  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  college.  Before  steps  could  be  taken  to  raise 
more  money,  another  question  arose.  This  was  a  point  involving  the 
location  of  the  college,  whether  it  should  remain  at  Warren,  or  be 
removed  to  some  other  part  of  the  State. 
Morgan  Edwards,  one  of  the  early  chroniclers  of  the  college  writes: 

To  tbo  year  1769  this  seminary  was  for  tho  most  part  friendless  and  moneyless,  and 
therefore  forlorn,  in  so  much  that  a  college  edifice  was  hardly  toTbe  thought  of.  But 
Mr.  Edwards  making  remittances  from  England^  some  began  to  hope,  and  many  to 
fear  that  tho  institution  would  come  to  something  and  stand.  Then  a  building  and 
a  place  for  it  wore  talked  of,  which  opened  a  new  scene  of  troubles  and  contoutions 
that  had  well-nigh  ruined  all.  Warren  was  at  Arst  agreed  upon  as  a  proper  situa- 
tion, where  a  small  wing  was  to  be  erected  in  the  spring  of  1770,  and  about  £800 
raised,  towards  it.  But  soon  afterwards  some  who  were  unwilling  it  should  bo  there, 
and  some  who  were  unwilling  it  should  be  anywhere,  did  so  far  agree  as  to  lay  asidr 
the  said  location  and  propose  that  the  county  which  should  raise  most  money  shouL' 
have  the  college.    Then  the  four  counties  went  to  work  with  subscriptions. 

The  four  counties  were  Bristol,  Kent,  Newport,  and  Providenc* 
although  at  the  outset  the  contest  lay  between  Warren  and  East  Green 
wich. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  for  the  first  time  in  Warren,  a  committi 
of  four,  with  the  president,  reported  that  the  college  be  located  in  soi- 
part  of  the  county  of  Bristol,  and  it  was  so  voted.    Soon  after  i\ 
meeting  a  notice  appeared  in  the  Providence  and  New|)ort  pjr 
that — 

Application  has  been  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  Kent  County  setting  forth 
they  have  opened  a  subscription  for  founding  and  endowing  said  coUege,  on  c 
tion  that  the  edifice  be  erected  in  the  county  of  Kent;  and  desiring  an  oppon 
for  assigning  their  reasons  to  the  corporation  for  a  reconsideration  of  their  v< 
their  last  meeting,  for  erecting  tho  edifice  in  the  county  of  Bristol.    The  meet, 
tho  corporation  was  called  to  meet  at  Newport  November  14, 1769,  at  whi<'! 
and  place  the  gentlemen  concerned,  in  securing  subscriptions  for  the  differeut 
are  desired,  by  themselves  or  their  committees,  to  appear,  present  their  sever., 
scriptions,  and  offer  their  reasons  in  favor  of  the  respective  places. 

This  notice  at  once  brought  the  matter  under  discussion   i 
Moses  Brown  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  r 
be  located  in  Providence.     At  the  meeting  of  the  cori)oration  i 
ials  were  presented  from  the  towns  that  were  striving  to  sec- 
prize.    How  far  their  zeal  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  secure  t  ■ 
welfare  of  the  institution  can  not  be  determined.    The  ariri 
however,  are  interesting.    In  the  memorial  from  Providence 
lowing  were  alleged  as  reasons  why  the  college  should  be  placi  • 

First,  that  it  jU.Al>Bolntel^  necessary  that  there  be  money  enough  co 

erecting  the  coU4gD  e«bfioe  ^ijd  other  buildings.    Sensible  of  this  tho  u. 
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we  represent  generously  subscribed  £800,  upon  principles  of  regard  and  esteem  for 
.so  useful  and  necessary  an  institution. 

The  principal  benefit  to  a  college  is  the  number  of  students,  which  may  ration- 
ally bo  supposed  to  be  greater  at  Providence  than  at  either  of  the  other  places  pro- 
posed. Reference  was  made  to  the  catholicity  and  liberality  of  the  charter  and  the 
argument  advanced  that  students  of  various  denominations  could  find  churches  of 
tlieir  own  order  at  Providence. 

There  was  also  the  central  situation,  the  free,  cheap,  and  easy  conmiunication 
betw,een  the  northern  colonies  and  the  several  towns  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
governments.  To  this  may  be  added  the  greater  plenty  and  cheapness  of  all  kiiids 
of  provision,  fuel,  clothing,  and  cheapness  of  board. 

The  ease  and  convenience  with  which  parents  may  visit  their  children  to  sec  their 
proficiency,  as  well  as  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents,  where  the  best  physicians 
and  remedies  are  at  hand.     »     •     * 

We  have  a  public  library  which,  in  the  infant  state  of  the  seminary,  must  be  very 
useful  to  all  the  scholars,  and  particularly  for  those  who  may  incline  to  the  study  of 
law  or  physic  (either  before  the  first  or  between  that  and  their  second  degree).  We 
have  not  only  large  and  useful  libraries  in  both  these  faculties,  but  gentlemen  of 
eminence,  who  would  be  very  useful  in  the  prosecution  of  such  studies. 

We  have  two  printing  offices,  which  will  much  contribute  to  the  emoluments  of 
the  college,  there  being  thus  published  a  weekly  collection  of  interesting  intelli- 
gence,  which  not  only  tends  to  the  enlargement  of  the  minds  of  the  youth,  but 
which  wUl  give  them  early  opportunities  of  displaying  their  genius  upon  any  and 
useful  subjects,  and  which  must  excite  in  them  an  emulation  to  excel  in  their 
studies. 

In  the  memorial  from  EapSt  Greenwich: 

The  county  of  Kent  is  the  most  prop^  place  for  erecting  said  college  edifice. 

First.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  cojlony.  This  will  more  efi'ectaally 
accommodate  each  respective  county,  and  therefore  if  the  corporation  should  ever 
petition  for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  government,  it  is  more  probable  they  will  unite 
in  forwarding  and  promotiong  such  grants. 

Secondly.  The  local  subscriptions  of  Kent,  united  with  the  several  general  sub- 
scriptions, are  sufficient  to  build  and  complete  said  college,  and  those  temporary 
subscriptions  will  be  found  altogether  insufficient  for  keeping  up  and  perpetuating 
the  institutional  expenses.     «     *     • 

Thirdly.  As  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  found  by  experience  not  to  pros- 
per in  popular  towns,  we  think  the  town  of  Providence  too  large  now  in  its  pres- 
ent condition.  As  it  is  a  place  well  calculated  for  trade,  it  is  altogether  reason- 
able from  thence  to  conclude  that  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  it  in  a  very  few 
years  will  render  it  quite  unsuitable  for  seminaries  of  learning  to  be  placed  in.  The 
town  of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  contrary,  is  well  situated  as  to  pleasantness,  the 
town  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  students  efi'ectually,  and  situated  upon 
the  post  road,  so  that  an  easy  correspondence  might  be  had  with  any  part  of  the 
continent,  there  being  likewise  a  post-office  in  town,  and  every  other  advantage  as 
to  communication  with  other  governments  that  Providence  can  urge. 

Furthermore,  as  it  has  been  strongly  argued,  this  institution  is  founded  upon  the 
most  Catholic  plan,  therefore  they  say  they  have  singular  advantages  over  Kent  as 
to  the  accommodations  of  the  difi'erent  religious  denominations.  In  answer  to  this 
we  can  say,  in  behalf  of  Kent,  we  have  a  Friends'  and  a  Baptist  meeting  house 
nearly  situated  to  the  place  where  the  college  is  proposed  to  be  set;  also  a  meeting- 
house of  the  Separates  within  3  miles  of  East  Greenwich,  upon  a  good  road,  free 
from  ferries;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  if  the  college  is  fixed  at  Kent,  there  will  be 
a  church  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting  house  built  soon. 


*    » 
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From  Newport  these  claims  were  urged: 

From  the  smalhiess  of  the  college  funds  it  is  certain  that  the  principal  and  surest 
support  must  arise  from  the  number  of  students;  and  whoever  considers  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  Newport,  the  reputation  of  the  island  for  health  and  pleasantness, 
the  easy  communication  we  have  with  all  parts  of  this  government,  and  with  the 
Western  and  Southern  colonies,  and  the  cheapness  with  which  pupils  may  be  boarded, 
must  confess  that  no  place  in  this  colony  is  so  proper  to  fix  the  college  in,  nor  so 
likely  to  afford  a  sufficient  number  of  students,  as  this  town  of  Newport. 

Besides,  a  considerable  advantage  may  be  derived  to  the  professors  and  students 
from  the  library  (The  Redwood)  in  this  town.  A  library  calculated  for  men  of  learn- 
ing, consisting  of  a  great  number  of  well-chosen  books  upon  all  arts  and  sciences,  as 
well  as  a  very  great  number  in  the  learned  languages,  the  use  of  which  may  be  allowd 
the  pupils,  under  the  discreet  care  of  the  president  and  tutors.  This,  in  the  infant 
state  of  the  college,  must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight. 

Snch  was  the  tone  and  such  were  the  arguments  used  by  the 
memorialists,  although  the  memorials  have  not  been  given  in  full.  In 
the  light  of  the  present  day  the  arguments  urged,  in  some  cases  appear 
amusing,  but  the  different  claimants  were  all  in  earnest  to  secure  the 
location.  The  meeting  called  for  November  14, 1769,  continued  three 
days.    Wednesday  morning  it  was  resolved: 

To  recede  from  the  vote  of  the  last  meeting  to  erect  the  college  edifice  in  the  town 
of  Bristol. 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  voted : 

That  the  business  of  the  corporation  be  not  postponed  to  a  distant  adjournmeut. 

Thursday  morning  it  was  resolved : 

That  the  place  for  erecting  the  college  be  now  fixed.  But  that,  nevertheless,  the 
committee,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  carry  on  the  building,  do  not  proceed  to  pro- 
cure any  other  materials  for  the  same,  excepting  such  as  may  bo  easily  transported  to 
any  other  place,  should  another  hereafter  be  thought  better,  until  further  orders 
from  this  corporation,  if  such  orders  be  given  before  the  1st  of  January  next; 
and  that  in  case  any  subscription  be  raised  in  the  county  of  Newport,  or  any  other 
county,  equal  or  superior  to  any  now  ofiered,  or  that  shall  then  be  offered,  and  the 
corporation  be  called  in  consequence  thereof,  that  then  the  vote  for  fixing  the  edifice 
shall  not  be  esteemed  binding,  but  so  that  the  corporation  may  fix  the  edifice  in 
another  place  in  case  they  shall  think  proper. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  corporation  to  decide  the  question  of  location 
was  held  at  Warren,  February  7, 1770.  Says  Manning  in  one  of  his 
letters : 

The  dispute  lasted  from  Wednesday  last,  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  until  the  same  hour  on 
Thursday  p.  m.  The  matter  was  debated  with  great  spirit  and  before  a  crowded 
audience.  The  vote  was  put,  recede  or  not.  It  went  not,  by  21  against  14.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  there  was  sometimes  undue  warmth,  but  upon  the  whole  it 
subsided,  and  all  parties  seemed  much  more  unanimous  than  I  expected  in  after 
business.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  of  Newport  said  they  had  bad  a  fair  hearing  and 
had  lost  it;  but  their  friendship  to  the  college  remained,  and  they  would  keep  their 
places,  pay  their  money,  and  forward  to  their  utmost  the  design. 

Thus  ended  the  controversy,  and  the  location  was  decided  in  favor 
of  Providence.  A  petition  was  made  to  the  assembly  for  a  charter 
for  a  college  in  Newport.  It  was  favorably  received  in  the  house, 
but  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  Senate. 
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FIRST   COMMENCEMENT. 

The  historian  Arnold  wrote  of  the  first  commencement,  September, 
1769: 

Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  college  at  Warren  was  organized,  and  the  grada- 
ating  exercises  of  commencement  day  now  opened  a  new  era  and  established  the 
earliest  State  holiday  in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  the 
people  of  the  colony,  and  as  each  recurring  anniversary  of  this  time-honored  institu- 
tion of  learning  calls  together  from  distant  places  the  widely  scattered  alumni  of 
Brown  University  we  do  but  renew  on  a  more  extended  scal^  the  congratulations 
that  crowned  this  earliest  festival  of  Rhode  Island  college.  The  first  graduating 
class  consisted  of  7  members,  some  of  whom  were  destined  to  fill  conspicuous  places 
in  the  approaching  struggle  for  independence.  It  was  noticed  as  a  significant  fact 
that  all  who  participated  in  the  event  of  the  day,  from  the  president  to  the  candi- 
dates, were  clothed  in  American  manufactures.' 

The  members  of  the  class  were  Charles  Thompson,  valedictorian,  and 
afterwards  a  chaplain  in  the  Eevolutionary  army;  Eichard  Stiles, 
salutatorian;  Joseph  Belton,  Joseph  Eaton,  William  Williams,  William 
Eogers,  afterwards  a  chaplain  in  the  Eevolutionary  army,  and  James 
Mitchell  Vamum,  afterwards  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Eevolution, 
an  eloquent  member  of  Congress  from  Ehode  Island,  and  finally  judge 
of  the  Northwestern  territory.    From  1  pupil  (William  Eogers)  at  the 

^  Contrast  with  the  above,  the  following  account  of  the  commencement  of  June, 
1878,  by  Prof.  Diman : 

Among  the  great  festivaln  which  break  the  rapid  and  unending  round  of  the  sea- 
sons there  is  none  that  brings  with  it  the  peculiar  associations  which  belong  to  that 
which  we  celebrate  to-day.  There  are  others  more  closely  connected  with  household 
memories,  or  with  the  great  events  of  ecclesiastical  or  civil  life;  but  commencement 
calls  back  the  buoyant  feelings  of  the  early  days  when  hope  was  bright  and  when 
aspiration  was  high,  and  the  long  procession  with  which  it  fills  our  streets,  lead  by 
the  alert  and  eager  step  of  youth  and  closed  with  the  tottering  steps  of  age,  is  a  sol- 
emn panorama  of  human  history.  There  are  other  processions  which  have  more  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  but  there  is  none  more  impressive  to  a  thought- . 
ful  observer.  Year  by  year  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  pursued  its  accus- 
tomed route;  each  year  some  familiar  form  is  missing  from  it,  yet  each  year  the 
vacant  places  are  filled  and  it  grows  larger  and  larger  with  the  sturdy  growth 
of  the  ancient  university,  each  season  bringing  its  new  accessions,  one  day  in  turn  to 
become  gray-haked  and  pass  away.  We  can  not  but  think  that  some  wholesome 
lessons  are  conveyed  by  such  a  spectacle,  and  that  few  can  walk  to-day  in  this  long 
line,  in  which  succeseive  generations  are  thus  represented,  without  having  reflec- 
tions tinged  with  a  more  sober  coloring.  It  must  be  a  benefit  once  a  year  to  turn 
aside  from  the  accustomed  associations,  which  bo  often  are  centered  in  selfish  and  lim- 
ited aims,  and  which,  when  eagerly  pursued,  bo  often  withdraw  us  from  a  wide  sym- 
pathy with  our  fellows,  and  revive  the  generous  aspirations  of  youth  and  renew  the 
cordial  fellowship  which  is  the  distinctive  note  of  a  liberal  culture.  It  is  easy 
to  iinderstand  the  feeling  which  restrained  many,  especially  the  older  graduates, 
from  taking  part  in  this  annual  academic  festivity.  The  thinned  ranks  of  the  classes 
that  close  the  procession  mingle  a  bitter  drop  in  the  joy  with  which  the  survivors 
greet  each  other.  Yet  we  can  not  but  think  that  they  act  more  wisely  who  keep 
green  in  old  age  the  recollections  of  youth,  and  who  once  a  year  make  themselves 
young  again  among  their  old  college  classmates. 
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opening  of  the  college,  it  had  grown  to  the   number  of  7  at  grad- 
uation.   From  the  daily  paper  is  taken  the  order  of  exercises: 

1.  The  salutatory  oration.    Sichard  Stiles. 

2.  The  Amorlcans,  in  their  present  circumstances,  can  not  consistent  with  good 
policy  affect  to  become  an  independent  state ;  a  forensic  dispute.  James  M.  Vamnm 
and  WiUiam  WiUiams. 

3.  An  oration  on  benevolence.    William  Rogers. 

4.  Materia  cogitare  non  potest.  A  syllogistic  disputation  in  Latin.  William  Wil- 
liams, Joseph  Bel  ton,  Joseph  Eaton,  William  Rogers,  James  M.  Vamnm. 

.  5.  The  oratorial  art;  an  oration  with  the  valedictory  addresses.     Charles  Thomp- 
son. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  commencement  appeared  in  the 
Providence  Gazette  and  County  Journal : 

()u  Thursday,  the  7th  instant,  was  celebrated  at  Warren  the  first  commencement 
in  the  college  of  this  colony.  About  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  gentlemen  concerned  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  college,  together  with  the  candidates,  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  meetinghouse.  After  they  had  taken  their  seats,  respectively,  and  the 
audience  were  composed  the  president  introduced  the  business  of  the  day  with 
prayer.  Then  followed  a  salutatory  oration  in  Latin,  pronounced  with  much  spirit, 
by  Mr.  Stiles,  which  procured  him  great  applause  from  the  learned  part  of  the 
assembly.  Ho  spoke  upon  the  advantages  of  liberty  and  learning  and  their  mutual 
dependence  upon  each  other,  concluding  with  proper  salutations  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  college,  governor  of  the  colony,  etc.,  particularly  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
all  tho  friends  of  the  college  to  the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  who  has  encountered 
many  difficulties  in  going  to  Europe  to  collect  donations  for  the  institution  and  has 
lately  returned. 

To  which  succeeded  a  forensic  dispute,  in  English,  on  tho  following  thesis,  namely : 
"  Tho  Americans,  in  their  present  circumstances,  can  not,  consistent  with  good  pol- 
icy, affect  to  become  an  independent  State."  Mr.  Varnum  ingenuously  defended  it  by 
cogent  arguments  handsomely  dressed,  though  he  was  subtly  but  delicately  opposed 
by  Mr.  Williams,  both  of  whom  spoke  with  emphasis  and  propriety.  As  a  conclu- 
sion to  the  exercises  of  the  forenoon  the  audience  were  agreeably  entertained  with 
an  oration  'on  benevolence  by  Mr.  Rogers,  in  which,  among  maoy  other  pertinent 
observations,  he  particularly  noticed  the  necessity  which  that  infant  seminary 
stands  in  of  the  salutary  effects  of  that  truly  Christian  virtue. 

At  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  audience  being  convened,  a  syllogistic  dispute  was  intro* 
duccd  on  this  thesis:  **  Materia  cogitare  non  potest" — Mr.  Williams  the  respondent; 
Messrs.  Bclton,  Eaton,  Rogers,  and  Varnum  the  opponents — in  the  courso  of  which 
dispute  tho  principal  arguments  on  both  sides  were  produced  toward  settling  that 
critical  point.    Tho  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  then  conferred  on  the  candidates. 

A  conciso,  pertinent,  and  solemn  charge  was  then  given  to  the  bachelors  by  the 
president,  concluding  with  his  last  paternal  benediction,  which  naturally  introduced 
the  valedictory  orator,  Mr.  Thompson,  who,  after  some  remarks  upon  tho  excellence  of 
the  oratorical  art  and  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  patrons  and  officers  of  the  college, 
together  with  a  valediction  to  them  and  all  present,  took  a  most  affectionate  leave 
of  his  classmates.    Tho  scene  was  tender,  tho  subject  felt,  and  the  audience  affected. 

The  president  concluded  the  exercises  with  prayer.  Tho  whole  was  concluded  with 
a  propriety  and  solemnity  suitable  to  tho  occasion.  Tho  audience  (consisting  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  colony  and  many  from  the  neighboring  gov- 
ernments), though  large  and  crowded,  behaved  with  tho  utmost  decorum.  In  the 
evening  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  by  particular  request,  preached  a  sermon,  especially 
addressed  to  the  graduates  and  students,  from  Phil,  iii :  8  :  "  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my 
Lord,''  in  which  (af(erhigh  eucomiums  on  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, )  the  superior 
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jinowledgo  of  Christ,  or  the  Christian  science,  was  clearly  and  fully  illustrated 
iu  several  striking  examples  and  similes^  one  of  wliich  follows  :  ''When  thu  sun 
is  below  the  horizon  the  stars  excel  in  glory;  but  when  his  orb  irradiates  our 
hemisphere  their  glory  dwindles,  fades  away,  and  disappears." 

Not  only  the  candidates,  but  even  the  president  were  dressed  in  American  manu- 
factures. Finally,  be  it  observed  that  this  class  arc  the  first  sons  of  that  colle^re 
which  has  existed  for  more  that  four  years,  during  all  which  time  it  has  labored 
under  great  disadvantages,  notwithstanding  the  warm  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment of  many  worthy  men  of  fortune  and  benevolence,  and  it  is  hoped,  from  the 
disposition  which  many  discovered  on*  that  day  and  other  favorable  circumstances, 
that  these  disadvantages  will  soon,  in  part,  bo  happily  removed. 

The  custom  which  was  then  begun  of  haviug  a  sermon  on  com- 
inencemeut  was  continued  until  Dr.  Wayland's  administration  in  1828. 
Its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  president's  levee,  held  on  the  evening 
of  commencement.  The  sermon  to  the  graduating  class  is  delivered 
the  Sunday  before  commencement.  Commencement  has  been  changed 
irom  September  to  the  third  Wednesday  in  June.  Class  day  occurs  on 
the  Friday  before  commencement. 

In  1786  these  two  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  corporation : 

Resolved,  That  in  future  the  candidates  for  bachelor  degrees,  being  alumni  of  the 
college,  shall  be  clad  at  commencement  in  black  flowing  robes  and  caps,  similar  to 
those  used  at  other  universities. 

Rcaolvedf  That  an  exclusive  right  of  furnishing  such  robes  and  caps,  for  tho  uso  of 
the  candidates,  be  granted  and  confirmed  to  an  undertaker  for  tho  space  of  fifteen 

years. 

COUBSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  were  founded  upon  the 
model  of  those  in  the  mother  country.  There  the  universities  were 
established  for  those  who  were  intended  for  the  professions  of  divinity 
and  law.  The  courses  of  study  were  strong  in  the  classics  or 'in  math- 
ematics. There  was  nothing  in  the  early  history  of  the  college  like  a 
course  of  study  as  it  is  understood  to-day,  but  from  a  revision  of  the 
laws  made  in  1783  some  idea  of  the  curriculum  can  bo  gathered: 

The  president  and  tutors,  according  to  their  judgments,  shall  teach  and  iustmct 
the  several  classes  in  the  learned  languages  and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  scienccH, 
together  with  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Tho  following  are  the  classes  appointed  for  tho  first  year,  namely :  In  Latin.  Vir- 
gil, Cicero's  Orations,  and  Horace,  all  in  usum  Delphini;  in  Greek,  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  Xenophon's  Cyropiedia.  For  the  second  year,  in 
Latin,  Cicero  de  Oratore,  and  Caesar's  Commentaries;  in  Greek,  Homer's  Iliad,  and 
Longiiins  on  the  Sublime,  together  with  Lowth*s  Vemacnlar  Grammar,  rhetoric, 
Ward's  Ot-atory,  Sheridan's  Lectures  on  Elocution,  Guthrie's  Geography,  Kaime's 
Kleincnts  of  Criticism,  Watts  and  Duncan's  Logic.  For  the  third  year,  Hutchin- 
son's Moral  Philosophy,  Doddridge's  Lectures,  Fenning's  Arithmetic,  Hammond's 
Algebra,  Stone's  Euclid,  Martin's  Trigonometry,  Love's  Surveying,  Wilson's  Navi- 
gation, Martin's  Philosophia  Britannica,  and  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  with  Martin  oii 
the  Globes.  In  the  last  year,  Locke  on  the  Understanding,  Kennedy's  Chronology, 
and  Bolingbroke  on  History,  and  the  languages,  arts,  and  sciences  studied  in  tho 
foregoing  years  to  be  accurately  reviewed. 

Two  of  the  students,  in  rotation,  shall,  every  evening  after  prayers,  pronounce  a 
piece  upon  tho  stage }  and  the  members  of  the  college  shall  meet  every  Wednesday 
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afternoon  in  the  ball,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  2  o'clock,  to  pronounce,  before 
the  president  and  the  tutors,  pieces  well  committed  to  memory,  and  that  they  may 
receive  such  corrections  in  their  manner  as  shall  be  judged  necessary. 

It  is  not  permitted  anyone,  in  the  hours  of  study,  to  speak  to  another  except  in 
Latin,  either  in  the  college  or  in  the  college  yard. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  iDanagement  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a  corporation  which 
consists  of  two  branches — that  of  the  trustees  and  that  of  the  fellows — 
with  distinct,  separate,  and  respective  powers.    The  trustees  are  36  in  .  | 

number,  of  whom  22  are  forever  to  be  elected  of  the  denomination  called 
Baptists,  or  Antipaedobaptists,  5  of  the  denomination  called  Friends, 
or  Quakers/5  ot  the  denomination  called  Episcopalians,  and  4  of  the 
denomination  called  Cougregationalists.  These  were  the  denomina- 
tions of  New  England  a  century  ago.  The  number  of  the  fellows, 
including  the  president,  who  must  always  be  a  fellow,  is  12,  of  whom  8 
are  forever  to  be  elected  of  the  denomination  called  Baptists,  and  the 
rest  indifferently  of  any  or  of  all  denominations.  The  president  must 
forever  be  a  Baptist.  Once  in  three  years  the  corporation,  at  its  annual 
meetings,  must  chose  from  among  the  trustees  a  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity and  a  treasurer,  and  from  among  the  fellows  a  secretary.  The 
office  of  chancellor  is  merely  to  preside  as  mcderator  of  the  trustees, 
the  president,  or  in  his  absence,  the  senior  fellow,  being  the  moderator 
of  the  fellows.  The  instruction  and  immediate  government  of  the  col- 
lege is,  and  must  forever  continue,  to  rest  in  the  president  and  fellows, 
or  fellowship,  to  whom,  as  a  "  learned  faculty,"  belongs  exclusively  the 
privileges  of  adjudging  and  conferring  the  academical  degrees. 

PROMINENT  MEN. 

Among  nearly  all  the  men  of  that  day  who  were  farseeing  and  who 
appreciated  the  advantages  of  education  for  their  own  and  for  succeed- 
ing generations,  the  college  made  friends.  It  also  received  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  were  not  directly  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  but 
were  in  business  or  in  commerce.  This  was  the  period  of  great  activity 
in  the  colony,  as  her  magnificent  bay  afforded  a  means  of  distribution 
for  all  New  England,  so  that  the  benefits  of  commerce  might  be  real- 
ized and  appropriated.  The  connection  between  commerce  and  educa- 
tion ^nds  many  illustrations  in  our  colonial  history.  The  interest  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  been  seen,  in  the  success  which  Edwards 
met  in  securing  funds  for  the  college.  Then  too,  at  the  South,  there 
was  displayed  the  same  zeal. 

In  Governor  Hopkins  the  college  had  a  firm  friend,  and  his  interest 
was  recognized  by  his  election  as  chancellor.  He  was  an  advocate  of 
the  location  of  the  college  at  Providence,  and  by  his  extensive  learning 
and  genuine  love  of  literature  proved  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  of  Presi- 
dent Manning,  in  all  the  plans  and  efforts  of  the  latter,  for  the  effi- 
ciercy  and  usefulness  of  the  college.    The  Browns,  from  one  of  whom 
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the  university  takes  its  name,  have  ever  been  deeply  interested  in  this 
seat  of  learning. 

In  1866  Mr.  Ives  resigned  the  treasurership.  For  nearly  a  ceutnry  the  aifairs  of  the 
college  had  been  managed,  as  we  have  seen,  with  nncommon  wisdom  and  skill,  by 
the  representatives  of  a  single  family.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  similar  instance  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  other  college,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  can  not  be 
found  four  successive  treasurers  thus  related,  who  have  displayed  such  remarkable 
munificence,  ability,  and  zeal  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  an  institution  of  learning. 
For  this  the  names  of  John  Brown,  Nicholas  Brown,  Moses  Brown  Ives,  and  Robert 
Hale  Ives  wiU  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  by  the  graduates  and  friends  of 
Brown  University.^ 

In  colonial  days  appear  the  names  of  Dr.  Ephriam  Bo  wen,  Governor 
Joseph  Wanton,  Hon.  James  Honeyman,  of  Newport;  Nicholas  Easton, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  Newport;  Governor  Samuel  Ward,  Dr.  Joshua 
Babcock,  of  Westerly;  Judge  Daniel  Jenckes,  Kev.  Samuel  Stillman, 
of  Boston ;  Rev.  John  Gano,  of  New  York,  and  Jabez  Bowen.  Mauy, 
by  self-sacrifice,  sent  their  sons  to  the  institution,  thereby  recognizing 
its  usefulness;  others,  when  the  university  was  inveighed  against, 
defended  her  good  name.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  many  of  them 
lived  to  see  the  institution  established  on  a  firm  basis  and  to  see  the 
sons  of  Brown  rising  up  to  call  her  blessed. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Regarding  the  early  discipline  of  the  college  we  have  the  ideas  of 
Manning  himself,  in  a  set  of  rules  which  he  prepared  in  1783: 

And  whereas,  the  statutes  are  few  and  general,  there  must  necessarily  be  lodged  . 
with  the  president  and  tutors  a  discretional  or  parental  authority;  therefore,  where 
no  statute  is  particularly  and  expressly  provided  for  a  case  that  may  occur,  they  are 
to  exercise  this  discretionary  authority  according  to  the  known  customs  of  similar 
institutions  and  the  plain,  general  rules  of  the  moral  law.  And  in  general  th»  pen- 
alties are  to  be  of  the  more  humane  kind,  such  as  are  at  once  expressive  of  compas- 
sion for  the  offender  and  of  indignation  at  the  offence,  such  as  are  adapted  to  work 
upon  the  nobler  principles  of  humanity,  and  to  move  the  more  honorable  springs  of 
good  order  and  submission  to  government. 

College  life  then  was  regulated  more  on  the  basis  of  the  family.  The 
professors  and  the  tutors  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  the  students, 
and  daily  visits  of  inspection  were  a  part  of  their  duties.  The  follow- 
ing coiTespondence  will  illustrate  the  parental  care  and  duties  of  the 
president: 

The  late  Jndge  Peleg  Arnold,  when  about  18  years  of  age,  in  going  to  mill,  heard, 
as  he  approached  Friends'  meeting-house  at  Upper  Smithfield,  a  great  noise  like  the 
breaking  in  of  windows,  and,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  cause,  rode  up  the 
hill  to  within  about  20  rods  of  the  house,  when  he  discovered  two  young  men  on 
horseback,  each  with  a  club,  smashing  in  the  front  windows  of  the  meetinghouse. 

Immediately  on  seeing  him  they  wheeled  and  rode  off  at  nill  speed.  He  being  a 
vigorous  young  man  and  determined  to  ascertain  who  they  were,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  justice,  threw  his  bag  of  corn  in  the  road  and  started  in  pursuit.  The  race 
was  a  sharp  one  and  continued  for  6  miles,  when  the  judge  came  up  with  and  stopped 
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them  on  Cuknberlaud  Hill.  After  loaming  their  names  and  places  of  residence  he 
permitted  them  to  proceed.  One  of  the  young  men  proved  to  he  a  stndcnt  in  the 
college,  and  the  president,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  wrote  to  the  clerk 
of  the  monthly  meeting  the  following  letter: 

Providkwck,  December  12 j  1770, 

Sir:  You  may  think  strange  that  I,  a  stranger  to  yon,  should  address  you  by  this 
epistle,  but  will  excuse  me  when  I  give  the  reason,  which  is  an  information  that  I 
have  received  that  one  Scott,  a  youth  under  my  tuition,  some  time  ago,  riding 
through  Smithfield  (in  company  with  one  Dennis,  of  Newport),  rode  up  to  and  in  a 
most  audaciously  wicked  manner  broke  the  windows  of  the  Friends*  meeting-house 
in  said  town,  of  which  meeting  I  understand  you  are  clerk.  Upon  the  first  hearing 
of  this  scandalous  report  I  charged  him  with  the  fact,  which  he  confessed,  with  no 
small  degree  of  apparent  penitence;  whereupon  I  thought  good  to  inform  3'ou,  and 
"by  you  the  meeting,  that  they  shall  have  ample  reparation  of  damages  und  such 
'other  satisfaction  as  they  shall  think  proper,  being  determined  to  punish  with  the 
utmost  vigor  all  such  x>crverse  youth  as  may  be  entrusted  to  my  care,  as  I  hold  such 
base  conduct  in  the  g:reatest  detestation. 

You  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  when  the  first  meeting  of  business  is  held, 
that  I  may  send  him  up  to  appear  before  them,  and  make  not  only  reparation,  but  such 
a  confession  before  the  meeting  as  shall  be  fully  satisfactory.  I  choose  to  morli fy 
him  in  this  way,  and  should  bo  very  glad  that  some  of  the  heads  of  the  meeting 
would  admonish  him  faithfully,  and  show  him  the  evil  of  such  doings,  if  this  would 
be  agreeable  to  them ;  but  I  speak  this,  not  to  direct  them  in  the  matter,  bnt  what 
would  be  agreeable  to  me.  When  this  is  settled,  we  shall  discipline  him  with  the 
highest  punishment  we  inflict,  next  to  banishment  from  the  society ;  and  with  that, 
if  ho  does  not  comply  with  the  above. 

The  youth  has  been  but  few  months  under  my  care,  is  a  child  of  a  respectable 
family  in  Kingston,  MassxMshusetts  Bay,  and  had  his  school  learning  at  New  Haveu. 
I  am  sorry  for  his  friends,  and  that  it  happened  to  fall  to  my  lot  to  have  such  a 
thoughtless,  vicious  pupil ;  but  am  determined  this  shall  be  the  last  enormity,  one 
excepted,  of  which  he  shall  be  guilty  while  under  my  care.  I  hope  the  meeting 
will  inform  me  how  he  complies  with  these  injunctions,  if  they  think  proper  to  take 
these  or  any  other  methods.  Please,  by  the  first  opportunity,  to  favor  me  with  a 
line  in  answer  to  the  above  requests  and  you  will  do  a  favor  to  a  real  friend. 

James  Manning. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lapham,  Jr.,  in  Smithfield. 

In  reply  to  which,  as  requested,  Thomas  Lapham,  jr.,  sent  him  the  following 
letter : 

Smithfield,  the  17th  of  12th  mo.,  1770. 

Respected  Friend:  These  may  inform  that  I  received  thy  letter  of  the  12th 
inst.,  concerning  one  of  thy  pupil's  base  conduct,  in  breaking  the  windows  of  our 
meetinghouse,  and  agreeably  to  thy  request  therein,  I  hereby  inform,  that  our 
meetings  for  business  are  held  on  the  last  fifth  day  of  every  month ;  so  that  our  next 
will  be  on  the  last  fifth  day  (or  Thursday)  of  this  instant,  at  the  house  where  the 
windows  were  broken.  A  meeting  for  worship  begins  at  11  o'clock,  and  commonly 
holds  two  hours;  then  begins  the  meeting  for  business.  Therefore,  if  the  youth 
appear  before  us,  I  intend  to  send  thee  an  account  of  his  second  progress.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  such  proper  methods  proposed  for  the  settling  of  his  scandalous  deed, 
and  that  tho  aflfairs  of  the  college  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  a  means  of  promot- 
ing virtue  and  piety,  which  are  far  preferable  to  arts  and  sciences,  is  the  real  desire 
of  one  who  wishes  well  unto  all. 

Thomas  Lapham,  Jr. 
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The  young  man,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  president,  appeared  before  the 
next  monthly  meeting  for  business,  and  informed  the  meeting  what  he  had  done, 
made  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  x^id  the  damage  done  to  the  windows,  received 
some  wholesome  admonition  and  advice,  and  returned  to  his  college  duties,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  a  better  man. 

LAND    AND   BUILDINGS. 

The  first  of  the  college  buildings  erected  in  Providence  was  Univer- 
sity Hall.  This  was  modeled  after  Nassau  Hall  of  Princeton.  Per- 
haps none  of  the  college  buildings  has  undergone  more  changes  than 
this.  Here  was  the  chapel,  and  here  was  the  dining  hall  when  "com- 
mons" was  in  vogue;  during  the  Revolution,  barracks  and  a  hospital 
were  made  from  the  hall;  its  rooms  were  used  for  dormitories  and  for 
recitations.  The  old  student  in  returning  to  Brown  to-day  would  not 
recognize  the  buildings;  of  the  original  plan  all  that  remains  are  the 
walls.  The  interior  has  been  fitted  up  in  suites  of  rooms,  and  the 
entries  which  were  formerly  the  scenes  of  midnight  revelry  have  been 
divided  and  changed. 

The  first  reference  to  a  building  is  on  the  records  of  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation  held  in  1765,  from  which  it  appears  $1,992  was 
subscribed  for  the  building  and  for  endowing  the  college.  A  commit- 
tee was  chosen  with  instructions  to  take  the  matter  in  charge,  but 
before  a  decision  was  reached  the  question  regarding  the  permanent 
location  of  the  college  arose.  As  soon  as  that  was  settled,  by  the  vote 
of  1770,  which  brought  the  college  to  Providence,  it  was  voted  that  the 
college  edifice  be  built  according  to  the  following  plan,  viz:  That  the 
house  be  150  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide,  with  a  projection  of  10  feet  on 
each  side  (10  by  30),  and  that  it  be  four  stories  high. 

The  lot  selected  for  the  building  comprised  originally  about  8  ucros,  and  included 
a  portion  of  the  ''home  lof  of  Chad  Brown  (who  was  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors after  the  native  Indians  of  whom  it  was  purchased).  It  was  for  this  reason 
purchased  through  the  agency  of  the  Brown  family,  in  order  that  the  college  might 
stand  on  the  "  original  house-lot  or  home  share,  so  called,  of  their  pious  ancestor  '' ' 

Describing  the  location  at  that  time,  Mr.  Edwards  writes  regarding 
it  as  "remarkably  airy,  healthful,  and  pleasant,  being  the^ummit  of  a 
hill  pretty  easy  of  ascent  and  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  town  of 
Providence  below,  of  the  Narragansett  Bay  and  the  islands,  and  of  an 
extensive  country,  variegated  with  hills  and  dales,  woods  and  planes, 
etc.  Surely  this  spot  was  made  for  a  seat  of  the  muses."  This  build- 
ing and  the  president's  house  were  carried  along  together.  The  amount 
expended  was  $9,480.  "  Sundry  supplies"  were  furnished  by  Nicholas 
Brown  &  Co.  The  account  which  was  rendered  of  them  as  well  as  the 
money  expended  by  the  building  committee,  shows  some  of  the  customs 
and  of  the  cuirent  prices  of  that  day. 


1  Brown  University  with  illustrative  documents.     R.  A.  Guild,  232.    The  cost  of 
the  land  was  $730. 
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1770.  £    8,  p. 

JaD.    1.  To  cash  paid  for  the  postage  of  a  letter  to  the  corporation ~  1  6 

May  23.  To  3  pts.  nun  allowed  John  Jenckes  for  the  scow  men 0  10 

Mcay  25.  ^To  one-ha?f  day's  work  of  Earle's  negro 1  6 

May  25.  To  cash  paid  Comstock  for  one-half  day's  carting  with  three  crea- 
tures         3  0 

June    1.  To  one  wheelbarrow,  new,  but  broke  to  pieces  in  the  service 10  6 

June  19.  To  ^  gall.  West  India  rum  for  the  digging  of  the  well 2  0 

Aug.  25.  To  4  galls.  West  India  rum,  very  good  and  old,  and  1  lb.  sugar, 

thirdfloor 15  7i 

Oct.  13.  To  3  galls.  West  India  rum  when  raising  roof 10  6 

1771. 

Feb.    7.  To  1  box  gla8^.for  president's  house 3    3  0 

Mar.    8.  To  cash  paid  Ebenezer  Leland  for  painting  the  college  and  presi- 
dent's house 9    0  0 

REVOLUTIONARY    PERIOD. 

Ehode  Island,  together  with  the  other  colonies,  had  felt  the  oppres- 
sion which  brought  on  the  Eevolution;  the  sentiments  of  the  young 
men  as  expressed  in  their  graduating  speeches  indicated  a  strong 
patriotism.  In  June,  1775,  the  following  extract  appeared  in  the 
Providence  Gazette: 

To  the  reverend  president,  honorable  professor,  and  rest  of  the  honorable  corporation 
of  Rhode  Island  College — the  dutiful  petition  of  the  senior  class : 

Most  Worthy  Patrons:  Deeply  affected  with  the  distress  of  our  oppressed 
country,  which  now,  most  unjustly,  feels  the  baneful  effects  of  arbitrary  power, 
provoked  to  the  greatest  height  of  cruelty  and  vengeance  by  the  noble  and  manly 
resistance  of  a  free  and  determined  people,  permit  us,  gentlemen,  to  approach  you 
with  this,  our  humble  and  dutiful  petition,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  under 
your  serious  consideration  the  propriety  of  holding  the  ensuing  commencement  in  a 
public  manner,  as  usual;  whether  such  a  celebration  of  that  anniversary  would  be 
in  conformity  to  the  eighth  article  of  the  association  formed  by  the  grand  American 
Congress,  and  which  all  the  colonies  are  all  religiously  executing,  and  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  signify  nnto  us  your  resolution  respecting  the  same,  that  we 
may  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 

JosiAH  Rrbd, 
Andrew  Law, 
Jamks  Fulton, 
Committee  in  Behalf  of  the  Senior  Cla8$, 
College  in  Providence,  June  8,  1775, 

The  corporation  recognized  the  patriotism  of  the  class  and  the  sacri- 
fice that  would  be  entailed  by  the  omission  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises. This  was  a  great  sacrifice,  for  the  commencement  then  was  an 
important  event  in  the  life  of  the  student.  The  day  was  a  holiday  in 
the  city,  and  many  went  to  the  exercises  to  do  the  young  men  honor. 
Concluding  the  reply  to  the  petition,  it  was  said: 

Institutions  of  learning  will  doubtless  partake  in  the  common  calamities  of  our 
country,  as  arms  have  ever  proved  unfriendly  to  the  more  refined  and  liberal  arts 
and  sciences;  yet  we  are  resolved  to  continue  college  orders  here  as  usual,  excepting 
that  the  usual  commencement,  by  the  advice  of  such  of  the  corporation  as  could 
conveniently  be  consulted,  will  not  be  public. 
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The  graduating  class  numbered  ten,  and  theirs  was  the  last  commence- 
meot  till  1782.  In  December,  1776,  the  city  was  in  control  of  the  British 
and  the  college  was  closed,  the  foUowing  notice  appearing  in  the  papers : 

This  is  to  inform  aU  the  students  that  their  attendance  on  college  orders  is  hereby^ 
dispensed  with  nntil  the  end  of  the  next  spring  vacation,  and  that  they  are  at  lib- 
erty to  return  home  or  prosecute  their  studies  elsewhere,  as  they  think  proper,  and 
that  those  who  pay  as  particular  attention  to  their  studies  as  these  confused  times 
will  admit,  shall  then  be  considered  in  the  same  light  and  standing  as  if  they  had 
given  the  usual  attendance  here. 

In  wii;ness  whereof  I  subscribe, 

James  Manning. 
Providence,  December  10^  1776, 

« 

Accordingly,  till  May,  1782,  the  course  of  studies  was  suspended. 
In  1769  there  were  13  students,  and  the  whole  number  from  that  date  to 
the  year  1776  was  197.  In  1780  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  was  called, 
to  see  if  the  college  could  be  revived.  Money  was  very  scarce,  so  Man- 
ning offered  to  accept  £60,  or  $300,  for  his  salary  instead  of  £100,  which 
he  had  been  receiving.  This  was  in  April.  On  a  Sunday  in  June  the 
college  building  was  seized,  in  accordance  with  a  council  of  war,  for  a 
hospital  for  the  French  troops.  It  had  been  seized  before  and  used  as 
barracks. 

In  the  journal  of  an  aid-de-camp  of  Count  de  Eochambeau,  who 
visited  Providence,  reference  is  made  to  the  city  and  the  college: 

Providence  est  one  assez  jolie  petite  viUe,  trbs  cominercaute  avant  la  guerre,  il  u'y 
a  rien  de  curieux  qii'un  li6pital  de  la  plus  grande  beautd. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  corporation  in  1782  provision  was  made  for  the 
immediate  instruction  of  the  youth.  The  building  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  from  its  occupancy  as  barracks  and  as  a  hospital.  The  money 
for  its  repair  was  raised  by  the  corporation.  The  public  commence- 
ments were  resumed  in  1783,  but  the  next  was  not  held  till  1786,  because, 
on  account  of  the  suspension  of  the  college  exercises,  there  were  no 
students  to  graduate. 

Manning  felt  the  need  of  instruction  in  the  French  language,  and  a 
memorial  to  the  French  King  was  drawn  up,  in  which  his  assistance 
was  solicited  toward  securing  a  professor  and  a  collection  of  books. 
In  the  words  of  the  memorial: 

Ignorant  of  the  French  language,  and  separated  as  we  were  by  more  than  mere 
distance  of  countries,  we  too  readily  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  English — prej  • 
udices  which  we  have  renounced  since  we  have  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  brave 
army  of  France,  who  actually  inhabited  this  college  edifice ;  since  which  time  our 
youth  seek  with  avidity  whatever  can  give  them  information  respecting  the  char- 
acter, genius,  and  influence  of  a  people  they  have  such  reason  to  admire — a  nation 
so  eminently  distinguished  for  polished  humanity. 

To  satisfy  this  laudable  thirst  of  knowledge  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  encour- 
age and  diffuse  the  French  language;  and  that  not  merely  as  the  principal  means 
of  rendering  an  intercourse  with  our  brethren  of  France  more  easy  and  beneficial, 
but  also  for  spreading  far  and  wide  the  history  of  the  so  celebrated  race  of  kings, 
Otatesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  and  benefactors  of  mankind  which  France  has  pro- 
duced. 
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This  address  was  given  to  Thomas  .Jefferson  to  present  to  the  king, 
bat  in  his  jndgment  it  was  thought  inopportune.  As  the  matter  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  his  opinion  was  accepted. 

Manning  was  constantly  writing  to  get  his  friends  in  England  inter- 
ested in  the  college.  To  Thomas  Llewelyn,  of  London^  he  wrote,  sug- 
gesting that  he  make  such  a  subscription  to  the  college  as  would  entitle 
it  to  be  called  by  his  name:  "  Cambridge  College  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  HoUis,  New  Haven  of  a  Yale,  and  New 
Hampshire  of  a  Dartmouth,  who  have  given  their  names  to  these  seats 
of  learning.  We  should  think  ourselves  no  less  happy  in  the  patronage 
of  a  Llewelyn.  Llewelyn  College  appears  well  when  written,  and 
sounds  no  less  agreeably  when  spoken;" 

At  the  March  session  of  the  assembly,  in  1786,  Manning  was  chosen 
unanimously  to  represent  Ehode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation. At  first  he  was  averse  to  accepting  the  election  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  college,  but  a  feeling  of  public  spirit  and 
devotion  to  the  college  influenced  him  to  accept.  That  the  latter  was 
the  chief  reason  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  of  that  year: 

Pray  don't  be  alarmed  should  you  hear  that  I  am  in  Congress.  The  motive  of  my 
accepting  this  most  unexpected,  unsolicited,  but  unanimous  appointment  of  tbe 
State  to  that  office  was  the  recovery  of  a  considerable  sum  due  to  the  college 
for  the  use  taken  of  the  edifice  and  the  damage  done  to  it  by  the  public  in  the  late 
war.  It  was  thought  by  those  most  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  application  to 
that  honorable  body  that  my  presence  would  facilitate  that  grant;  more  especially 
since  none  of  the  persons  likely  to  be  elected  would  greatly  interest  themselves  in 
that  business. 

Manning  did  not  succeed  in  this,  and  it  was  fourteen  years  after 
before  any  recognition  of  the  claim  was  made  by  Congress.  The  sum 
received  in  compensation  was  stated  by  Dr.  Benedict  to  be  $2,000. 
Manning  said  that  the  just  due  was  more  than  £1,000. 

While  in  Congress  he  took  no  active  part  on  the  floor  except  to  reply 
to  an  attack  which  was  made  against  Kew  England.  It  was  said  that 
he  must  have  given  himself  to  much  business  then,  and  that  he  was 
master  of  all  the  important  questions  which  had  been  debated,  being 
able  to  give  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
says  : 

I  am  treated  with  respect  by  Congress  and  the  heads  of  Departments.  The  present 
Congress  possess  great  integrity  and  a  good  share  of  abilities,  but  for  want  of 
more  States  on  the  floor  the  public  and  important  business  is  from  day  to  day  neg- 
lected.    We  are,  however,  in  daily  expectation  of  a  fuller  delegation. 

His  views  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  Confederation  and  the  necessity 
of  union  were  in  accord  with  what  the  succeeding  events  showed  to 
be  the  wise  policy  of  the  Government.  When  the  question  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  was  being  discussed  by  Massachusetts 
he  attended  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  convention.  He  him- 
self said  that  Massachusetts  was  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  must 
turn. 
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.  By  this  time  he  had  been  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  his  pastoral 
duties  aud  was  enabled  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  college. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  assuming  occasional  pastoral 
duties  and  keeping  fully  posted  on  all  the  important  movements  of  the 
day. 

CLOSING    YEAKS  OF  MANNING. 

From  this  period  till  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  active  in  his  zeal  for 
the  college  and  in  the  aid  which  he  could  give  his  State.  He  was  ever 
interested  in  what  pertained  to  common-school  education,  and  was  on 
the  school  committee  for  many  years,  serving  as  chairman. 

In  April,  1791,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  people,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  the  college  held  the  same  month  he 
requested  them  to  find  ^  successor  to  him.  He  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  his  days  were  numbered.  Sunday,  July  24,  he  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  while  conducting  family  prayers,  and 
lived  till  the  following  Fiday. 

Many  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  in  a  few  words  delineating  the  cliar- 
aeter  of  another  man,  has  sketched  his  own.  So  was  it  with  Man- 
ning. Admirably  fitting  to  iiis  own  character  are  the  qualities  which 
be  said  must  be  sought  for  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  his  charge  : 
"  A  man  of  letters,  politeness,  strict  piety  and  orthodoxy,  of  popular 
talents,  possessed  of  a  good  share  of  human  prudence,  and  no  bigot; 
in  a  word,  a  truly  Christian  orator."  The  entire  community  felt  that 
a  great  man  had  fallen,  and  all  possible  respect  and  reverence  were 
paid  to  his  memory.  His  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  the  univer- 
sity. From  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Providence  Gazette  this  ex- 
tract is  taken : 

In  his  yonth  he  was  remarkable  for-  his  dexterity  in  athletic  exercises,  for  the 
symmetry  of  his  body  and  gracofnlncss  of  his  person.  His  countenance  was  stately 
and  majestic,  fall  of  dignity,  goodness,  and  gravity;  and  the  temper  of  his  mind 
was  a  counterpart  to  it.  He  was  formed  for  enterprise.  His  address  was  pleasing, 
his  manner  enchanting,  his  voice  harmonious,  and  his  eloquence  almost  irresistible. 
Having  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of  truth  himself  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he 
was  faithful  in  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  He  studied  plainness  of  speech 
and  to  be  useful  more  than  to  be  celebrated'.  The  good  order,  learning,  and  respec- 
tability of  the  Baptist  churches  iu  the  Eastern  States  arc  much  owing  to  his  assidu- 
ous attention  to  their  welfare.  The  credit  of  his  name,  and  his  personal  influence 
among  them  have  never,  perhaps,  been  exceeded  by  any  other  character. 

Of  the  college  he  must,  in  one  sense,  be  considered  as  the  founder.  .He  presided 
with  the  singular  advantage  of  a  superior  personal  appearance,  added  to  all  his 
shining  talents  for  governing  and  instructing  youth.  From  the  first  beginning  of 
his  Latin  school  at  Warren,  through  many  discouragements,  he  has  by  constant  care 
and  labor  raised  this  seat  of  learning  to  notice,  to  credit,  and  to  respectability  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  history  of  no  other  college  will  disclose  a  more 
rapid  progress  or  greater  maturity  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-five  years. 

President  Maxcy,  1792-1802. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Maxcy  the  college  was  sus- 
tained in  all  the  departments,  and  continued  to  graduate  a  fair  num- 
ber of  students.    Undue  stress  is  too  often  laid  on  an  administration 
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characterized  by  brilliancy  and  new  departures,  but  those  which  have 
merely  conserved  the  growth  of  the  institution  are  likewise  of  import- 
ance. Without  the  latter  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  succeeding 
administrations  to  have  won  their  reputation.  It  was  doubtful  if  the 
period  succeeding  the  death  of  President  Manning  called  for  an 
aggressive  policy.  The  college  did  pot  resume  its  exercises  till  1782, 
the  break  between  1776  and  that  date  being  occasioned  by  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  The  two  buildings,  university  hall  and  the  presi- 
dent's house,  were  intact,  although  sadly  in  need  of  repair,  and  af  small 
number  of  students  were  returning.  To  hold  the  ground  and,  in  a 
sense,  to  broaden  the  new  foundations  which  had  been  again  laid  by 
Manning  when  the  college  opened  in  1782,  may  be  said  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  incoming  president.  Then,  too,  Manning  was  a  man  widely  known 
in  his  denomination  and  by  the  public.  On  his  preaching  tour  during 
the  years  of  the  suspension  of  the  college,  he  was  widening  his  repu- 
tation in  the  colonies.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  he  did 
probably  what  no  other  man  could  have  done  for  the  college,  hence  the 
new  president  was  to  step  into  a  large  place.  Maxcy  was  a  young 
man,  with  his  spurs  yet  to  win  as  the  leader  of  a  college.  At  the  first 
commencemeijt  after  his  inauguration,  during  the  illumination  6f  the 
college,  a  transparency  was  placed  in  one  of  the  upper  windows  dis- 
playing his  name  with  ''President,  24  years  old."  His  policy  then  was 
to  conserve  what  had  been  gained,  and  he  seems  to  have  accomplished 
it.  This,  then,  may  account  for  the  fact  that  no  record  can  be  made 
during  his  administration  of  new  buildings  or  of  large  bequests.  It 
was  said  of  his  presidency: 

He  was  one  whose  name  and  fame  are  identified  with  its  reputation  and  whose 
mildness,  dignity,  and  goodness,  equaled  only  by  his  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence^ 
subdued  all  envy,  made  all  admirers  friends,  and  gave  him  an  irresistible  sway 
over  the  minds  of  those  placed  under  his  care.  Under  his  administration  the  college 
acquired  a  reputation  for  belles-lettres  and  eloquence  inferior  to  no  seminary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States.  His  pupils  saw  in  him  an  admirable  model  for  their  imi- 
tation, and  the  influence  of  his  pure  and  cultivated  taste  was  seen  in  their  literary 

performances.  ^ 

SKETCH   OF   PRESIDENT  MAXCY. 

President  Maxcy  was  born  in  Massachusetts  September  2, 1768.  His 
father  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  to  his  mother  that  he  owed  those  traits 
of  piety  and   mildness  which  characterized   his  more  mature  years. 

His  mother,  says  his  biographer,  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  devoted  piety, 
and  beautifully  exemplified  the  practical  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the 
uniform  consistency  which  marked  the  whole  tenor  of  her  life.  Upon  her  devolved 
the  delightful  duty  of  implanting  in  the  mind  of  her  son  those  seeds  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  which  should  in  after  years  bud  and  blossom  into  usefulness. 

In  early  years  he  gave  promise  of  talent  and  of  maturity  of  intellect. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  when  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  speaking  and 
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some  of  his  oratorical  efforts  even  then  were  creditable.  In  view  of 
these  early  indications,  his  parents  decided  to  give  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  he  was  sent  to  the  Wrentham  Academy,  kept  by  William 
Williams,  one  of  the  first  graduates  from  the  college.  He  entered 
Brown,  or  Ehode  Island  College,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  1783,  at  the 
age  of  15.  His  conduct  in  college  was  such  as  to  win  the  esteem  of 
instructors  and  classmates.  From  the  discipline  of  college  his  mental 
powers  were  stimulated  and  invigorated.  It  is  said  his  writings  were 
recommended  as  models  to  his  classmates;  that  they  were  eminent 
for  delicacy  of  taste,  and  that  his  conceptions  were  embodied  in  lan- 
guage of  classic  purity.  He  was  graduated  with, the  highest  honors 
of  his  class.  A  position  of  tutor  becoming  vacant  in  the  college,  it 
was  offered  to  him,  and  was  accepted.  For  four  years  he  filled  this 
position  with  satisfaction  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the  students. 

In  1790  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  this  field  his  marked  ability 
for  oratory  was  so  pronounced  that  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  church  from  which  President  Manning  had  resigned. 

Maxcy  was  ordained  in  1791,  and  on  the  same  day  was  elected  profes- 
sor  of  divinity  by  the  corporation. 

Says  Tristam  Burgess  of  Maxcy : 

His  voice  seemed  not  to  have  reached  the  deep  tone  of  full  age ;  but  most  of  aU  to 
resemble  that  of  those  whom  the  Savior  of  the  world  said,  **  Of  such  is  the  kiugdom 
of  heaven."  The  eloquency  of  Maxcy  was  mental.  You  seemed  to  hear  the  soul  of 
the  man;  and  each  one  of  the  largest  assembly ,  in  the  most  extended  place  of  wor- 
ship, received  the  slightest  impulse  of  his  silver  voice  as  if  he  stood  at  his  very  ear. 
So  intensely  would  he  enchain  attention,  that  in  the  most  thronged  audience  yoa 
heard  nothing  but  him  and  the  pulsations  of  your  own  heart.  His  utterance  was 
not  more  perfect  than  his  whole  discourse  was  instructive  and  enchanting. 

That  same  year  (1791)  President  Manning  was  seized  by  an  apoplectic 
fit  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  most  natural  successor  was  Maxcy, 
and  at  the  following  commencement  he  was  elected  president  pro  tem- 
pore. As  an  instructor  he  was  very  successful,  because  his  influence 
over  his  pupils  was  strengthened  by  his  experience  and  rexmtation  as 
a  man  of  ability.  He  regarded  his  students  as  his  sons,  and  in  all 
his  relations  towards  them  endeavored  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  piety.  He  was  thoroughly  interested  in  all  their  concerns, 
and  took  great  delight  in  bringing  to  them  the  results  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. To  those  students  who  sought  him  for  advice  he  was  particu- 
larly cordial,  and  they  felt  that  in  him  they  had  a  true  friend.  Eefined 
and  dignified  in  manner,  of  brilliant  conversational  powers,  and  pos- 
sessing the  ability  of  adapting  his  instruction  to  the  attainments  of  his 
students,  he  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher.  He  had  the  power  of 
grasping  a  subject  as  a  whole  and  then  presenting  it  attractively  to  the 
class.  His  discipline  was  described  as  <<  reasonable,  firm,  and  uniform, 
and  marked  in  its  administration  by  kindness,  frankness,  and  dignity.'' 
There  was  an  absence  of  austerity  in  his  manner,  and  he  treated  his 
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papils  as  young  gentlemen.     He  always  appealed  to  their  understand- 
ing and  conscience. 

Tbe  few  sermons  preached  while  in  the  presidential  chair  were  such 
as  in  no  wise  to  detract  firom  his  reputation  as  an  eloquent  pulpit  orator. 
Harvard  bestowed  upon  him,  when  only  33,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1797 
he  was  fonnally  elected  president,  his  youth  undoubtedly  having 
delayed  that  honor.  During  the  ten  years  in  which  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  college,  graduates  were  sent  into  all  the  professions,  and  acquired 
as  favorable  a  reputation  as  had  been  gained  for  any  other  decade  in 
the  history  of  the  university.  In  September,  1802,  he  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation, assuring  the  corporation  that  nothing  but  necessity  led  him 
to  take  that  step,  and  that  his  attachment  to  the  college  should  ever 
be  firm.  The  corporation  accepted  his  resignation  with  regret,  and 
expressed  their  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  he  would  not  withdraw 
from  academic  life.  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  remaining  there  till  1804.  In  that  year  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  South  Carolina  College.  He  died  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  June  4,  1820. 

President  Messer,  1802-1826. 

This  period  in  the  history  of  the  college  immediately  preceded  that 
of  Dr.  Wayland.  The  latter,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  was 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  history.  Messer 
was  connected  with  the  university  before  he  took  the  presidency,  and 
had  won,  through  public  services  of  a  professional  nature,  more  than  a 
local  reputation.  Dr.  Wayland,  by  his  celebrated  sermon,  awoke  to 
find  himself  famous^  he  introduced  a  new  system  of  education,  experi- 
mentally, but  successfully,  and  he  had  more  than  a  local  reputation 
through  the  merit  of  his  text-books.  President  Messer  was  obliged  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  college  chiefly  with  what  the  students  paid 
for  tuition.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  discipline  under  him  was  lax; 
but  the  personnel  of  the  college  was  different,  the  students  were  older, 
and  felt  that  they  were  preparing  for  what  would  be  their  life  work, 
hence  they  needed  little  or  no  discipline.  Under  Dr.  Wayland  the 
students  were  younger,  and  to  a  greater  extent  the  sons  of  wealthier 
parents,  for  the  year  1827  was  about  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  greater 
wealth  and  a  demand  for  more  luxury.  It  has  been  urged  that  had 
the  means  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  President  Messer  which  Dr. 
Wayland  had,  by  way  of  externals,  the  period  would  have  been  as 
brilliant.  While  there  would  be  no  detraction  from  all  which  the  next 
administration  deserved,  yet  Messer's  should  also  receive  all  due  honor. 

PROFESSORSHIP   OF   ORATORY. 

The  first  important  event  in  this  administration  was  the  founding 
of  the  professorship  of  oratory  by  Nicholas  Brown  and  the  circum- 
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stances  whicli  lead  to  the  change  of  name  from  Rhode  Island  College  to 
Brown  University. 

In  a  letter  written  by  John  Brown,  who  was  obliged  to  resign  the 
|)08ition  of  treasurer,  on  account  of  declining  health,  towards  the 
close,  was  added : 

Being  located  in  the  center  of  New  England,  and  Tvith  one  of  tbe  most  liberal 
('barters  that  bns  over  been  granted,  to  warrant  and  secure  a  fair  and  generoua 
equality  to  be  extended  to  every  religious  sect,  I  do  most  sincerely  recommend  tbe 
promotion  of  its  higbcat  interests  to  every  branch  of  tbe  government  of  tbe  col- 
lege. And  as  the  most  beautiful  and  handsome  mode  of  speaking  was  a  principal 
object,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  of  tbe  first  friends  of  this  college,  I  do  wish  that 
tbe  honorable  corporation  may  find  means  during  their  deliberations  of  this  week 
to  establish  a  professorship  of  Knglish  orotory,  and  that  suitable  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose may  be  so  placed  that  tbe  annual  income  only  can  be  touched  for  tbe  salary 
pertaining  to  such  a  professorship. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hitowv. 
Pbovidknck,  Srptembtr  C,  laOS, 

CHANG  K  OF  NAME  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Till  this  time  the  name  of  the  college  was  as  provided  by  the  char- 
ter. The  charter  also  contained  the  provision  that  the  trustees  and 
fellows  at  any  time  thereafter  might  give  such  more  particular  name  to 
thecollege,  in  honor  of  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  bonefat^tor, 
or  otherwise,  as  they  should  think  proper. 

In  1803  it  was  voted  that  the  donation  of  $5,000,  if  made  to  this  col- 
lege within  one  year  from  the  late  commencement,  shall  entitle  the 
donor  to  name  the  college. 

The  feelings  of  John  Brown  to  the  college  were  shown  by  the  above 
letter,  as  well  as  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  That 
the  same  feelings  were  cherished  by  the  son  will  be  shown  by  this  letter 
to  the  corporation. 

Providkxck,  September  6,  1S04, 
Gkntlrmkn  :  It  is  not  unknown  to  jon  that  I  have  Ion;;  bad  an  attachment  to  this 
institution,  as  tbo  place  where  ray  deceased  brother,  Moses,  nnd  myself  received 
our  education.  Thi«i  attoehment  derives  additional  strength  from  the  recollection 
that  my  lute  honored  father  was  among  the  earliest  ond  most  zealous  patrons  of  the 
college,  nnd  is  confirmed  by  my  regard  for  the  cause  of  literature  in  general.  Under 
these  impressions  I  hereby  make  a  donation  of  $5,000  to  Hhodo  Island  College, 
to  remain  in  perpetuity  as  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  oro- 
tary  and  belles-lettres.  The  money  will  be  paid  next  commencement,  and  iM  to  be 
Tested  in  such  funds  as  the  corporation  shall  direct  for  its  augmentation  to  a  suOl- 
cienry,  in  your  judgment,  to  prodnce  a  competent  annual  salary  for  tbo  within- 
mentioned  professorship. 

I  mm,  very  respectfully,  gentlemen,  with  my  best  wishes  for  tbe  prosfierity  of  the 
college,  your  obedient  friend, 

Ni(*n(}iJiH  IlKowN. 

Ttiis  ftintl  accumulated  from  year  t4)  year  till  it  more  than  doubled. 
In  182G  bank  stock  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  was  purchase<l  by  the 
treasurer  and  constitute<l  the  8pei*ial  fund  for  this  professorship. 
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Ill  accordance  with  the  gift  for  the  foundation  of  this  professorship 
by  Nicholas  Brown,  September  6, 1804,  it  was  voted  that  this  college 
be  called  and  known  in  all  future  time  by  the  name  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Ehode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations. 

UNIVERSITY    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

At  this  period  this  school  was  under  the  management  of  the  college. 
In  1809  it  was  decided  that  a  building  for  the  school  be  erected  on  the 
college  lands.  A  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  procure  subscrip- 
tions, and  the  sum  of  $1,452.86  was  raised.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1810,  and  stands  opposite  the  president's  house.  This  school  is 
described  under  the  above  title  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  academies. 

HOPE   COLLEGE. 

The  first  mention  of  this  building  occurs  under  the  date  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1821.  The  record  concerned  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  another  edifice.  At  an  adjourned 
meeting  held  October  10,  the  committee  was  authorized  to  purchase  a 
site  and  erect  a  suitable  building. 

The  most  interesting  item  is  the  report  of  the  committee  January  13, 
1823: 

The  committee  appointed  in  September,  1821,  to  procnre  a  suitable  piece  of  lan'd 
and  erect  thereon  a  college  edifice,  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  treasurer's  report  for 
the  3rd  of  September,  1822,  for  particulars  of  the  lot  purchased  of  Mr.  Nathan 
Waterman.  On  this  lot  an  elegant  brick  building  of  the  following  dimensions  has 
been  erected  by  Nicholas  Brown,  esq.,  the  distinguished  patron  of  the  university: 
In  length  120  feet,  width  40  feet,  4  stories  high,  and  containing  48  rooms.  The 
object,  therefore,  is  accomplished,  and  no'  part  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee  by  the  corporation  has  been  used  toward  said  building.  Mr. 
Brown,  it  is  understood,  will  make  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  now  col- 
lege edifice  at  the  meeting  to  bo  holden  by  adjournment  in  tlie  university  chapel 
on  Monday,  the  13th  of  January  instant,  to  which  communication  the  committee 
invite  the  attention  of  the  corporation. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee. 

In  the  communication  referred  to,  Mr.  Brown  said  : 

To  the  Corporation  of  Brown  UniverHty  : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  at  this  adjourned  meeting  of  the  corporation  to  state 
that  the  coUege  edifice  erected  last  season  and  located  on  the  land  purchased  by  the 
corporation  of  Mr.  Nathan  Waterman  is  completed. 

Being  warmly  attached  to  the  institution  where  I  received  my  education,  among 
whose  founders  and  benefactors  was  my  honored  father,  deceased,  and  believing 
that  the  dissemination  of  letters  and  knowledge  is  the  great  means  of  social  happi- 
ness, I  have  caused  this  edifice  to  be  erected  wholly  at  my  expense,  and  now  present 
it  to  the  corporation  of  Brown  University,  to  be  held  with  the  other  corporate  prop- 
erty, according  to  their  charter. 

As  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  name  to  the  new  edifice,  I  take  leave  to  suggest  to 
the  corporation  that  of  "  Hope  College. " 

I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  hope  that  heaven  will  bless  and  make  it  useful 
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in.  the  promotion  of  virtue,  science,  and  literature,  to  those  of  the  present  and  of 
future  generations  who  may  resort  to  this  university  for  education.    With  respect- 
ful and  affectionate  regards  to  the  individual  member?  of  the  corporation, 
I  am  their  friend, 

Nicholas  Brown. 

This  building  is  the  fourth  that  has  been  built  for  the  college  and  has 
been  used  as  a  dormitory.  The  records  make  no  mention  of  its  cost, 
but  from  various  sources  the  expense  was  estimated  at  about  $20,000. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  corporation  in  accepting  the 
gift  of  Hope  College  were  two,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  corporation  entertain  a  very  high  sense  of  the 
liberality  of  this  patron  of  science,  in  the  gift  of  this  new  building,  in  addition  to  his 
former  large  donations  to  this  university. 

Resolvedf  That  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  donor,  the  new  edifice  be 
denominated  Hope  College. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  also  voted  that  the  old  college  edifice  be 
named  University  Hall. 

Sketch  of  President  Messer. 

Rev.  Asa  Messer  was  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  in  1769.  He,  too,  was 
graduated  from  Ehode  Island  College  in  the  class  of  1790.  He  was 
chosen  as  tutor  the  next  year,  and  held  that  position  till  1796,  when  he 
was  elected  professor  of  the  learned  languages.  He  also  held  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  1799  and  retained 
it  till  1802.  When  the  presidency  became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
President  MaCxcy  in  1802,  he  was  made  president  pro  tempore.  He 
became  president  in  1804  and  retained  this  position  till  his  resignation 
in  1826.  Such  is  the  outline  of  his  work  at  his  alma  mater.  To  the 
duties  of  the  manager  of  the  college  he  brought  an  experience  as  pupil, 
tutor,  and  professor,  so  that  he  was  conversant  with  its  needs  and 
shaped  his  policy  accordingly. 

In  a  critique  of  his  administration  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
conditions  then  obtaining.  In  the  last  few  decades  the  march  of  prog- 
ress has  been  very  rapid,  and  because  of  this  rapidity  improvements 
had  undue  importance.  They  must  not  be  so  magnified  as  to  mar  the 
historical  perspective.  As  has  been  said,  he  knew  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  college. 

In  the  first  place,  there  could  be  said  to  exist  no  system  of  public 
schools.  The  law  which  had  been  passed  establishing  free  schools  in 
the  State  was  inoperative,  except  in  Providence.  The  acquirement  of 
an  education  was  expensive.  Those  who  were  wealthy  preferred  to 
send  their  sons  to  Harvard  or  Yale,  the  older,  hence  better  endowed 
and  equipped  colleges.  In  the  second  place,  the  country  was  just 
entering  upon  the  period  which  culminated  in  our  second  war  with 
England.  In  Ehode  Island  this  war  was  especially  disastrous  because 
disordering  her  commerce,  which  was  then  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  prosperity  in  the  State.    The  demand  of  the  day  was  for  more  ele- 
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mentary  education.  The  country  had  not  begun  to  realize  the  great 
possibilities  in  manufacture,  in  the  applied  arts,  and  in  the  sciences. 
The  need  was  imperative  for  men  fitted  for  the  professions,  hence  the 
students  who  entered  college  desired  a  training  in  what  was  then  the 
life  work  of  the  great  body  of  professional  men.  At  this  period  in  the 
community  there  was  not  that  wealth  which  endowed  so  liberally  in  a 
few  years  the  institutions  of  learning.  Then  the  tide  of  prosperity  set 
in,  because  of  the  increased  activity  in  manufactures  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sciences.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  policy  of  the  college 
had  to  bo  one  of  economy  if  it  was  to  attract  students.  Those  who 
resorted  here  were  not  able  to  afford  an  expensive  education  and,  in 
fact,  it  was  by  self-sacritice,  not  only  on  their  own  part,  but.  by  the 
members  of  their  home  circle  that  students  could  come  at  all.  What 
then  might  have  been  the  wishes  of  President  Messer  to  place  the 
university  on  a  higher  plane,  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  could 
not  accomplish. 

How,  then,  did  he  manage  during  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  presi- 
dency? 

HIS   POLICY. 

Says  Prof.  Goddard,  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  Messer,  in  1839: 

During  his  administration  the  college  continued  to  flonrish.  An  increased  nnm- 
ber  of  pupils  resorted  thither,  and  at  no  antecedent  or  subsequent  period  of  its  his- 
tory have  the  classes  ever  been  so  large. 

Says  a  member  of  the  class  of  1823,  regarding  the  characteristics  of 
the  students  during  Messer's  administration : 

The  last  half  century  will  show  them  to  you  in  every  part  of  the  land.  In  the 
churches,  colleges,  the  schools,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the 
practice  of  tho  healing  art,  and  in  all  the  departments  of  social  industry,  whwe 
science  and  skill  are  to  be  put  in  requisition,  they  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  a 
noble  work.  All  through  our  newly  settled  States  and  Territories  they  have  been 
seen  marching  in  the  van  of  civilization,  holding  up  tho  torch  of  science  and  religion, 
and  doing  their  full  share  in  supplying  and  working  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
Christian  forces,  which  alone  can  give  health,  strength,  progress,  and  stability  to  the 
nation.  Such  results  are  a  proud  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  Asa  Mes- 
ser as  a  college  president  and  an  educator  of  young  men. 

As  a  man  he  was  popular;  in  his  family  relations  he  was  charming; 
and  he  was  held  in  esteem  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  for  they  elected  him 
to  offices  of  public  trust. 

For  young  men  struggling  to  obtain  a  college  education,  and  working  in  the  chains 
of  the  res  angusta  domi,  Dr.  Messer  had  a  heart  of  fatherly  tenderness.  Whenever 
he  saw  eager  aspirations  after  knowledge,  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  resolute  deter- 
mination to  prepare  for  an  honorable  and  useful  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  there  he  was  ever  ready  with  the  words  of  encouragement  and  the  hand  of  help. 

One  more  quotation  from  the  same  source  will  show  how  the  college 
was  regarded  by  those  who  were  seeking  an  education: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  young  men  trained  up  under  Dr.  Messer  were  dis- 
tinguished for  habits  of  manly  thought  and  self-reliant  investigation,  tempered  with 
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voDflfirYfttive  good  sense ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  for  these  high  qaalitios 
they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  liberal  sentiments  and  the  wido-reaohing,  inde- 
pendenti  and  yet  well-balanced  mind  of  the  president.  > 

REMINISCENCES   OF   PRESIDENT   MESSER. 

Said  Dr.  Sears,  in  a  recent  centennial  disconrse : 

'  Of  my  old  president  I  can  not  speak  but  with  respect  and  affection.  He  had  « 
vigorous  and  manly  style  of  thought,  pmd  was  a  genial,  pleasant  teacher.  In  disei- 
pline,  in  his  best  days,  he  was  adroit,  having  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
touching  at  will,  skillfully,  all  the  chords  of  the  student's  heart.  Rarely  was  he 
mistaken  in  the  character  of  a  young  man,  or  in  the  motive  to  which  he  appealed,  in 
order  to  influence  him. 

Foibles  and  weaknesses  ho  treated  with  some  degree  of  indulgence ;  but  vice  and 
willful  wrong  he  treated  with  unsparing  severity. 

In  government  ho  followed  no  abstract  principles,  which  so  often  mislead  the 
theorist,  but  depended  on  his  good  sense  in  each  case,  giving  considerable  scope  to 
views  of  expediency.  The  student  who  attempted  to  circumvent  him  was  sure  to 
be  outwitted  in  the  end.  On  account  of  his  great  shrewdness,  he  was  sometimes 
called  ^'the  cunning  president.''  One  of  the  many  anecdotes  related  of  him  is,  that 
he  kept  in  his  room  a  bottle  of  picra  for  sick  students,  and  that  everyone  who  came 
to  him  to  bo  excused  from  duty  on  account  of  headaches,  found  it  necessary  to  swal- 
low a  dose  before  leaving  him.  *  *  *  His  individuality,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
was  strongly  marked.  He  was  altogether  unpoctical  in  his  nature.  His  language 
bad  no  coloring  of  the  fancy,  but  was  naked,  plain,  and  strong.  His  econom^^  which 
was  proverbial,  extended  even  to  his  words.  His  tcndeucies  were  rather  to  science 
than  literature,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  as  is  often  the  case,  more  to  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  prudence  than  to  either.     *'     *     * 

His  was  not  a  mind  to  leave  its  own  impress  on  that  of  his  pupils.  He  had  no 
imitators;  ho  wished  to  have  none.  The  many  eminent  men  educated  under  him 
luid  so  other  resemblance  to  each  other  than  freedom  from  authority.  There  is 
among  tbem  no  uniform  style  of  thought,  resulting  from  its  being  run  in  the  same 
mold.  Even  among  the  undergraduates,  there  was  a  personal  independence  of 
character  and  thought,  and  a  manliness  of  deportment  and  self-respect,  that  gave  a 
certain  air  of  dignity  to  the  two  upper  classes.  Each  man  was  expected  to  develop 
And  retain  his  own  individuality,  without  being  schooled  down  to  tameness,  either 
by  the  faculty  or  by  the  collective  will  of  his  fellow-students.  If  he  did  right  it 
was  his  own  act;  if  he  did  wrong,  he  would  scorn  to  say  that  it  was  because  ho  did 
not  dare  to  do  right. 

The  following  will  show  the  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Messer  was  held  by 
his  co-laborers  in  his  academic  staff : 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  Brown  University,  held  October  14,  1836, 
in  the  chapel  of  University  Hall,  President  Wayland  announced  the  departure  from 
this  life  of  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  late  president  of  said  university,  whereupon  the  fol- 
lowing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  nnanimously  adopted : 

Whereas  the  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  d.d.  and  ll.  d.,  was  for  nearly  forty  years  an 
iastriictor  in  this  institution,  and  for  twenty-four  years  its  presiding  officer,  an 
expression  of  tho  sentiments  of  the  existing  faculty,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  unex- 
pected and  lamented  death,  is  demanded  by  the  respect  which  they  individually  and 
collectively  entertain  for  the  character  of  the  deceased:  Therefore, 

Hewlved,  That  the  faculty  of  Brown  University  learn  with  deep  regret  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Messer,  an  eminent  son  of  this  university,  and  for  a  long  coarse  of  years 


>  Dr.  Silas  A.  Crane,  class  of  1823.     Brown  University  Under  the  Presidency  of 
Asa  Messer. 
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its  presiding  officer,  is  no  more ;  that  we  are  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  of 
his  acknowledged  merits  as  an  instructor,  of  his  vigorous  intellect,  and  of  his  solid 
learning,  and  that  we  gratefully  recognize  his  title  to  the  best  distinctions  of  the 
citizen,  the  man,  and  the  Christian. 

Dr.  Messer  received  the  degree  of  D,  D.  from  his  alma  mater  ia 
1806,  and  the  same  honor  from  Harvard  in  1820.  His  administration 
could  not  be  characterized  as  brilliant^  yet  it  formed  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Brown  University. 

President  Wayland,  1826-1855. 

Dr.  Wayland  was  one  of  the  presidents  who  was  known  not  only  at 
home  but  abroad,  on  account  of  his  prominence  as  an  educator.  He 
was  the  son  of  godly  parents,  his  father  giving  up  a  lucrative  business 
to  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  ministry.  His  mother  was  a  woman 
of  piety  and  deep  religious  sentiments.  Francis  Wayland  was  born  in 
New  York,  March  11, 1796.  He  early  went  to  school,  but  his  days  there 
he  considered  as  deprived  of  much  that  might  have  been  for  his  mental 
improvement,  for  according  to  the  ideas  of  education  then,  the  lessons 
were  but  memory  exercises. 

The  family  moved  to  Albany,  and  at  the  age  of  15  Wayland  entered 
Union  College.  He  describes  his  career  at  college  as  characterized  by 
too  much  reading  and  too  little  study.  Shortly  after,  he  was  called  to  a 
tutorship  there.  Graduating  in  July,  1813,  he  spent  two  years  in  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Eli  Burritt,  of  Troy,  after  spending  about 
six  months  with  Dr.  Hale,  of  the  same  place. 

These  years  were  most  valuable,  for  Dr.  Burritt,  a  genial  and  an  able 
physician,  delighted  to  unfold  the  treasures  of  his  own  mind  to  his 
enthusiastic  pupil.  Many  rich  experiences  in  his  professional  work 
and  in  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things  were  acquired  by  the  student. 
In  1816,  in  obedience  to  what  he  considered  his  duty,  he  ceased  to 
devote  himself  to  medicine  and  went  to  Andover,  because  the  Baptists 
then  had  no  theological  seminary  of  their  own.  Moses  Stuart  held 
the  chair  of  literature.  With  broad  views  and  a  most  devout  schol- 
arship, Stuart  opened  up  to  Wayland  and  his  fellows  the  stores  of 
German  philology  and  criticism.  "  Here  at  Andover,"  said  Wayland, 
"I  learned  how  to  study  and  how  to  teach  the  Bible.'' 

On  leaving  Andover  a  tutorship  at  Union  was  offered  to  him.  Here 
he  came  to  know  Dr.  Nott,  its  president,  a  man  for  whom  his  love  and 
admiration  deepened  as  the  years  went  by.  It  was  some  time  since 
Wayland  had  paid  attention  to  the  branches  he  was  to  teach;  hence  he 
devoted  himself  anew  to- their  mastery.  Although  their  teacher,  he 
taught  the  students  nothing  by  rote,  but  from  his  devotion  to  his 
studies  brought  new  life  to  the  class  and  thus  inspired  them  with  a 
love  for  the  work. 

The  First  Baptist  church  in  Boston  was  without  a  pastor.  Dr.  Still- 
man  had  fdled  that  position.    Of  him  it  was  said:  ^^  He  was  probably 
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the  most  popular  pulpit  orator  of  the  day.  He  was  a  universal  favor- 
ite.^ A  friend  of  Wayland's  suggested  to  the  deacons  of  this  church 
that  they  call  him.  It  wrs  done,  and  in  1821  he  entered  upon  the 
pastorate  which  he  retjiined  till  1827.  His  pastorate  was  a  trying  one 
for  hiui.  He  knew  the  call  was  not  unanimous;  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  deficiencies,  unfitting  him  for  anything  like  pulpit  oratory;  and 
he  had  a  large  place  to  fill  in  taking  the  position  held  by  Dr.  Stillman. 
The  rich  experience  tliat  his  medical  training  had  given  him,  and  the 
broad  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired  as  tutor,  enabled  him  to  preach 
powerful  sermons.  One  bit  of  advice  given  to  him  he  followed  in  his 
preaching,  and  it  may  have  been  the  clue  to  the  i>ower  he  had  with  his 
audience.  Said  Dr.  Welch  to  him:  ^<  Tell  tbe  people  just  what  they  tell 
you,  and  you  will  find  that  nothing  will  interest  them  so  much." 

Among  the  causes  of  his  notoriety  was  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1823.  The  text  was,  "  The  field  is  the  Morld,''  and  the  subject, 
^'The  moral  dignity  of  the  missionary  enterprise.'^  Such  were  the  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  a«  he  thought,  of  the  preaching  of  this  sermon 
that  he  said  to  a  friend:  ''It  was  a  complete  failure.  It  fell  perfectly 
dead.^*  The  sermon  was  requested  for  publication  and  various  editions 
were  quickly  exhausted.     Says  his  biographer: 

lu  proportion  to  the  population  and  tho  numbers  then  found  in  America,  it  is 
donbtful  if  its  circulation  has  been  exceeded  by  any  American  sermon,  and  certainly 
no  other  has  held  its  place  so  permanently. 

Dr.  Wayland's  ministry  was  successful;  he  was  prominent  in  his  own 
denomination,  and  from  the  distinguished  merit  of  the  sermon  referred 
to,  he  had  become  prominent  in  the  world  of  letters.  On  the  resigna- 
tiou  of  Dr.  Messer  from  the  presidency  of  Brown  in  September,  1S26, 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  Wayland,  and  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  presidency,  in  December,  1826. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 

What,  then,  were  the  elements  of  success  which  he  brought  to  the 
presidency  t  In  the  first  place  he  loved  the  work.  It  was  hard  and 
exacting,  how  severe  none  knew  but  himself.  His  sense  of  duty  and 
res|K>nsibility  were  deep  and  minute.  "  He  recognized  in  every  young 
man  wlio  entered  the  university  a  new  trust  imx>osed  u|K)n  him,  and 
held  himself  iiersonally  accountable  to  the  student,  to  his  parents,  and 
to  his  (fod  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  so  serious  an  obligation.'^  In 
the  se<*ond  ])hice  his  keen  habits  of  thought  and  analysis  enabled  him 
quickly  to  comprehend  and  relegate  to  its  proper  generality  each  s|»e- 
cial  case.  He  always  sought  to  find  the  underlying  general  principle. 
His  ex|>erience  when  studying  medicine  had  given  him  an  insight  into 
scientific*  ])ursuits,  and  the  op|Mirtunities  for  observaticm  wei^  varied, 
espiH^iatly  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Burritt.  In  writing  to  a  youug 
man  in  after  life  Dr.  Wayland  said,  <^  Neglect  no  op|iortauity  of  gaining 
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useful  information  while  visiting •    He  is  a  great  teacher  in  the  art 

of  fishing,  managing  a  boat,  etc."  On  another  occasion,  '^  Observe  care- 
fully the  modes  of  thinking,  and  especially  the  points  that  are  taken 
for  granted.  The  things  men  take  for  grante4  without  affirming  are 
frequently  of  much  greater  imp9rtance  than  all  that  they  affirm." 

The  life-long  motto  of  the  president  was,  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  and  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of  saying  to 
his  friends,  ^^  Nothing  can  stand  before  days'  works."  Perhaps  no  para- 
graph could  better  state  his  character  than  the  advice  he  gave  to  a 
young  friend : 

Let  me  urge  upon  you,  if  you  wish  to  be  respected,  to  bo  thoroughly  master  of 
your  studies.  I  would  sit  up  till  midnight  rather  than  not  know  them.  Never 
think  "This  will  do/'  unless  it  be  done  as  well  as  you  can  possibly  do  it.  You  will 
thus  acquire  the  habit  of  using  your  faculties  to  the  best  advantage,  and  you  will 
double  your  intellectual  powers  in  a  single  year.  The  true  way  to  increase  our 
talents  is  to  employ  them  to  the  utmost. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  manner  and  power  in  addressing  the 
students  is  stated  by  Prof.  Chace  in  his  commemorative  discourse: 

As  the  students  then,  with  few  exceptions,  lived  within  the  college  buildings  and 
took  their  meals  in  Commons  Hall,  they  constituted  much  more  than  at  present,  a 
community  by  themselves.  They  were  more  readily  swayed  by  common  impulses, 
and  more  susceptible  of  common  emotions.  When  gathered  in  chapel  they  formed 
:  unique  but  remarkably  homogeneous  audience.  President  Wayland  was  at  that 
time  at  the  very  culmination  of  his  powers,  .both  physical  and  inteUectual.  His 
massive  and  stalwart  frame,  not  yet  filled  and  rounded  by  the  accretions  of  later 
years,  his  strongly  marked  features,  haviug  still  the  sharp  outlines  and  severe  grace 
cf  their  first  chiseling,  his  peerless  eye,  sending  forth  from  beneath  that  olympian 
brow  its  lordly  or  its  penetrating  glances,  ho  seemed,  as  ho  stood  on  the  stage  in 
that  old  chapel,  the  incarnation  of  majesty  and  power.  Ho  was  raised  but  a  few 
I'cet  abovo  his  audience,  and  so  near  to  them  that  those  most  remote  could  sco  the 
play  of  every  feature.  He  commenced  speaking.  It  was  not  instruction;  it  was 
not  argument;  it  was  not  exhoi*tation.  It  was  a  mixture  of  wit  and  humor,  of 
ridicule,  sarcasm,  pathos,  and  fun ;  of  passionate  remonstrance,  earnest  appeal  and 
solemn  warning,  poured  forth  not  at  random,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
cmotiou  to  which  Lord  Kames  himself  could  have  added  nothing.  The  effect  was 
indescribable.  No  Athenian  audience  ever  hung  more  tumultuously  on  the  lips  of 
the  divine  Demosthenes.  That  little  chapel  heaved  and  swelled  with  the  intensity 
of  the  pent-up  forces.  The  billows  of  passion  rose  and  fell  like  the  waves  of  a 
tempestuous  sea.  At  one  moment  all  were  burning  with  indignation ;  the  next  they 
were  melted  to  tears.  Now  every  one  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  now  as 
solemn  as  if  the  revelations  of  doom  were  Just  opening  upon  them.  Emotions  the 
most  diverse  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession.  Admiration,  resentment, 
awe,  and  worship  in  turn  swelled  every  bosom.  At  length  the  storm  spent  itself. 
The  ground  had  been  softened  and  fertilized,  and  the  whole  air  purified. 

DR.  WAYLAND    IN   THE    CLASS   ROOM. 

The  personality  of  a  teacher  is  a  strong  characteristic  in  determining 
his  success.  Dr.  Wayland  in  the  class  room  was  a  manifestation  of 
jwwer.    This  description  is  by  one  of  his  pupils : 

Dr.  Wayland's  recitation  room  was  the  goal  toward  which  every  student  turned 
his  eye.    As  the  distance  lessened  his  eagerness  increased.     When  he  had  at  last 
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paoMd  tbfongli  the  preliminary  years  his  joy  was  fall,  because  he  would  now  be^ 
under  the  ''old  doctor."  This  silent  influence,  this  unconscious  tuition,  was  of 
unspeakable  value.  Although  not  directly  unfolding  any  science  or  evolving  any 
principle  it  imparted  inspiration.  The  president  threw  over  his  pupils  the  spell  of 
his  own  genius,  and  many  of  them  still  feel  the  enchantment,  although  the  mighty 
spirit  which  imparted  it  has  been  withdrawn. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  refer  his  recitation  room  was  ou  the  first  floor  of  the  middle 
hall  of  Hope  College  and  in  the  rear  of  his  own  study.  It  had  been  a  dormitory,  but 
afterwards  furnished  with  benches,  and  what  served  for  writing  desks,  narrow  pine 
boards  upheld  by  pine  uprights.  We  were  obliged  to  use  these  with  great  care  lest 
we  should  be  left  without  any  support  for  our  papers  and  arms  during  the  severe 
trials  of  skill  in  handling  our  pencils.  The  entire  furniture  of  the  room  did  not 
exceed  $10  in  value. 

Entering  by  a  door  connecting  the  recitfktion  room  with  his  study  he  was  in  his  chair 
at  the  moment,  and  he  required  the  same  promptness  of  each  pupil.  A  second  or 
third  instance  of  tardiness  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  form  of  penalty  could 
never  be  anticipated.  Sometimes  it  was  a  look  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten ; 
sometimes  there  was  a  painful  pause;  if  the  recitation  had  commenced  sometimes 
the  delinquent  was  formally  introduced  to  the  class. 

All  being  present,  and  subsiding  instantly  into  silence,  the  work  began.  He  had 
no  table,  but  sat  with  his  manuscript  for  the  lecture  of  the  hour  resting  upon  his 
knee.  At  this  period  none  of  his  text-books  had  been  published.  The  members  of  the 
class  in  succession  recited  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  day,  or  perhaps  one  still  far- 
ther back  in  the  series.  The  recitation  proceeded  in  this  quiet  manner  until  the 
lecture  or  lectures  had  been  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  Occasionally  a 
question  was  asked  by  teacher  or  student  until  everything  obscure  or  ambiguous 
had  been  not  only  cleared  up,  but  made  as  definite  as  language  could  render  it.  At 
the  same  time  no  irrelevant  discussion  was  permitted,  no  argument  for  the  sake  of 
argument  was  encouraged.  The  class  and  instructor  were  there  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  could  not  be  thwarted  by  any  art  or  subtlety,  meanwhile,  as 
all  his  pupils  will  readily  remember,  a  silver  pencil  case  passed  from  end  to  end 
between  his  thumb  and  finger.  The  compressed  lips  were  moved  slightly,  but  nerv- 
ously. The  small  dark  eye,  through  which,  even  in  repose,  his  whole  nature  spoke, 
was  resting  steadily,  but  kindly,  upon  each  student  as  he  rose  and  recited. 

Tliis  exercise  concluded,  there  was  a  rustling  all  around  the  room;  papers  were 
adjusted  and  preparation  made  for  writing.  The  president's  manuscript  was  opened 
and  the  well  known  a-hem  was  the  signal  for  all  to  bo  ready  and  for  the  work  of  the 
hour  to  begin.  He  read  slowly  and  the  class  copied,  each  member  following  his 
own  method,  some  using  shorthand,  others  abbreviating  words,  or  omitting  some 
altogether.  All  were  intent  to  catch  the  thought,  at  any  rate,  and  the  exact  phra- 
seology, if  possible.  The  lecture  was  written  out  in  full  by  the*students  at  their 
rooms.  What  one  failed  to  catch  he  gathered  from  another  and  thus  by  "  compar- 
ing notes  "  a  correct  copy  was  secured. 

These  lectures  seemed  to  us  more  wonderful  than  anything  we  had  ever  heard. 
They  carried  all  the  conviction  of  a  demonstration.  To  have  believed  otherwise 
would  have  seemed  absurd.  Some  of  us  at  a  later  day  found  reason  to  modify  the 
views  there  received  and  accepted.    But  at  the  time  the  conviction  was  complete. 

His  definitions  were  clear,  simple,  and  easily  remembered.  His  analysis  of  any 
obscure  but  important  part  was  exhaustive,  omitting  no  essential  clement.  His  prog- 
ress through  either  of  his  favorite  sciences  was  that  of  a  prince  through  his  own 
dominions. 

At  intervals,  not  regular  in  their  recurrence,  yet  sure  to  occur  somewhere,  he 
suspended  his  reading  for  a  few  minutes  and,  waiting  for  a  short  time  until  each 
member  of  the  class  could  complete  his  notes  and  give  his  attention,  he  would  relate 
Bome  incident  or  anecdote  strikingly  illustrating  the  point  last  made.    In  this  depart- 
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ment  he  was  always  most  happy.  The  confirmation  imparted  to  the  argument  was 
often  unexpected  and  even  irresistible.  These  anecdotes  were  drawn  from  any  source 
that  offered  the  richest  supply ;  from  history^  from  romance,  from  poetry,  from  com- 
mon unrecorded  every-day  life.  Often  they  were  mirthful,  sometimes  ludicrous. 
Frequently  statistics  would  be  given,  conclusively  verifying  the  position  which  had 
been  assumed.  Illustrations,  anecdotes,  and  statistics  came  at  his  bidding  and 
always  did  capital  service.    They  were  ''  as  arrows  in  the  hands  of  the  mighty.'' 

Hands  and  arms  having  been  rested,  the  reading  was  resumed  and  the  lecture 
advanced  to  the  stroke  of  the  bell.  It  was  concluded  as  promptly  as  it  commenced, 
closing  abruptly,  even  in  the  middle  of  an  argument  or  a  paragraph.  Those  were 
short  hours.  We  wondered  whither  the  sixty  minutes  had  flown  and  how  it  was 
that  we  had  taken  no  note  of  their  flight.  Half  in  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
bell,  we  left  the  recitation  room. 

Whether  in  these  exercises  Dr.  Wayland  stirred  up  the  intellect  of  his  pupils,  it 
was  not  difficult  even  for  a  stranger  to  determine.  As  they  issued  f^om  the  lecture 
room,  and  went  by  twos  and  threes  to  their  own  apartments,  the  subjects  which  had 
just  been  discussed  became  the  theme  of  most  earnest  conversation.  Nor  did  the 
momentum  thus  acquired  expend  itself  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  The 
mental  machinery  was  still  in  motion,  when,  on  the  following  day,  the  class  was 
again  summoned  to  that  unpretending  room. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Not  only  must  the  president  of  a  college  be  a  teacher,  but  he  must 
be  an  administrator.  As  he  provides  for  the  discipline  of  a  college, 
will  depend  the  success  or  failure  of  his  administration.  The  methods 
which  Dr.  Wayland  followed  are  best  told  in  his  own  words. 

With  respect  to  the  discipline  of  a  college,  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  that  I  should 
give  my  experience.  I  may  say  that  my  views  on  this  subject  are  very  simple.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  head  of  a  college  can  only 
succeed  by  understanding  the  peculiar  temperament,  habits,  disposition,  etc.,  of 
every  pupil,  and,  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge,  making  Out  a  distinct  mode  of 
treatment  for  each  undergraduate.  In  strict  accordance  with  this  theory,  parents 
without  number,  when  entering  their  sons  in  college,  have  come  to  mc,  and  at  great 
length  have  informed  me  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  children,  stating  that  their 
dispositions  were  excellent  if  they  were  only  governed  in  some  particular  manner. 
I  always  listened  with  due  attention  to  such  statements,  but  paid  to  them  no  regard 
whatever.  Indeed,  I  very  soon  learned  that  these  peculiar  young  men  were  in  fact, 
in  almost  every  case,  spoiled  children,  with  whom  I  was  likely  to  have  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  trouble. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  such  a  view  of  the  proper  method  of  governing  a  public  insti- 
tution for  instruction  would  greatly  impair,  if  it  did  not  entirely  destroy,  the  value 
of  any  college  in  which  it  should  prevail.  If  it  were  the  business  of  instructors  to 
study  the  character  of  every  pupil,  and  in  each  instance  to  modify  the  course  of  dis- 
cipline to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  every  individual,  sound  judgment  would,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  impossible.  A  college  would  then  fail  in  one  of  its 
most  important  designs,  namely,  as  an  intermediate  place  between  the  family  and 
society,  to  prepare  the  student  for  entrance  upon  the  practical  duties  of  life.  I 
came,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  laws  of  a  college  should  be  simple,  just, 
kind,  and  of  such  a  character  that  they  could  be  shown  to  be  right  and  salutary, 
both  to  parents  and  pupils.  These  laws,  having  been  established,  were  to  be  rightly 
observed,  and,  by  making  every  young  man  feel  that  he  must  be  accountable  for  his 
own  actions,  prepare  him  for  becoming  a  member  of  society,  where  this  rule  is  to  be 
enforced  under  more  severe  penalties.    The  more  peculiar  a  young  man  i&i,  and  the 
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more  his  peculiarties  have  been  suffered  to  gain  strengthi  the  more  important  it  is 
that  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  restraints  as  his  fellows,  without  making 
any  allowance  for  his  eccentricities.  If  a  young  man  be  rude,  arrogant,  passionate, 
nntrnthfal,  indolent,  nnpanctnal,  it  is  far  better,  after  one  admonition,  that  no 
allowance  whatever  be  made  for  these  evil  habits,  than  that  they  should  ripen  into 
confirmed  biases,  which  a  whole  lifetime  might  be  insufficient  to  correct. 

It  was  therefore  my  aim  to  have  no  laws  which  could  not  be  shown  to  be  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  then  to  execute  those  laws  with  all  possible  strictness  and  impar- 
tiality. Of  course,  in  saying  this  I  assume  that  it  will  be  understood  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  impulsive,  thoughtless  young  men  is  different  from  the  government  of 
adults.  It  must,  of  necessity,  be  kind,  conciliatory,  persuasive,  or,  in  a  word,  paren- 
tal. Penalty  must  be  visited  only  after  other  means  of  restraint  and  correction  have 
been  tried  in  vain.  But  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  when  these  laws  have 
proved  ineffectual,  punishment  will  inevitably  come,  and  come  on  all  alike,  without 
the  shadow  of  partiality. 

In  the  government  of  a  college,  every  case  becomes  a  precedent;  and  if  the  prece- 
dent be  a  bad  one,  it  will  never  be  forgotten,  but  will  be  pleaded  without  fail,  as 
though  it  established  a  law.  I  always,  therefore,  considered  it  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  decide  every  new  case  correctly.  It  was  my  habit  to  take  time  for 
deliberation,  to  examine  each  case  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  see  what  would  be  the 
result  of  a  decision  if  generally  adopted  as  a  rule.  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
principles  on  which  a  decision  should  be  founded.  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  a  case 
settled  on  true  principles  would  harmonize  with  every  other  case  that  might  subse- 
quently occur,  whether  nearly  or  remotely  connected  with  the  one  before  me.  The 
laws  of  college,  and  the  results  of  violating  them,  became  thus  perfectly  well  known. 
When  the  younger  students  were  disposed  to  combine  in  perpetuating  some  violation 
of  law,  their  seniors  would  tell  them  distinctly  what  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence, and  their  predictions  rarely  failed  of  fulfillment.  The  principles  which  gov- 
erned in  such  cases  were  well  understood,  audit  was  known  that  by  these  principles 
all  cases  of  discipline  were  to  be  decided. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE   COLLEGE. 

No  two  persons  carry  away  just  the  same  impression  from  seeing  a 
beautiful  painting,  nor  do  they  use  the  same  thoughts  in  attempting  its 
description.  Perhaps  another  phase  of  what  Dr.  Wayland  did  for 
Brown  may  be  seen  from  the  graphic  delineation  given  by  Prof.  Diman : 

Yet  who,  after  all,  that  knew  Dr.  Wayland,  will  be  likely  to  accept  any  biography 
of  him  as  satisfactory  f  No  analysis  of  his  intellectual  qualities,  no  summary  of  his 
personal  characteristics  could  set  him  forth.  What  power  in  his  very  presence,  defy- 
ing all  description,  as  the  most  speaking  faces  defy  the  art  of  the  photographer. 
What  reserved  force,  sleeping  in  silent  depths  till  stirred  by  great  occasion.  Such 
as  know  him  only  from  his  writings  have  gained  no  adequate  impression  of  the  man. 
There  are  works  that  seem  vitalized  with  a  writer's  personality.  In  the  vascular 
sentences  of  the  immortal  Essais  we  clasp  hands  across  the  chasm  of  three  centuries, 
with  the  owner  of  that  quaint  tower  that  still  looks  down  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne;  and  in  the  pensive  periods  of  the  Sketch  Book  we  almost  catch  the  beat  of 
Irving's  heart.  But  what  suggestion  of  flesh  and  blood  was  ever  associated  with  a 
text-book  of  moral  science  or  of  political  economy  f  Who  would  infer  the  uproarious 
fiin  of  Luther  from  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  or  trace  in  the 
pages  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations  the  winsome  traits  of  Adam  Smith?  Not  even  in 
hw  printed  sermons  is  Dr.  Wayland  presented  with  entire  accuracy,  for,  much  as  he 
commended  an  '' unlearned  ministry"  he  somehow  himself  selected  for  publication 
his  more  ornate  and  elaborate  productions.    He  appears  in  some  of  these  as  he  used 
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to  appear^  arrayed  in  rap  and  gown^  in  tho  stately  ceremonial  of  commencement  day, 
nr»  aa  be  will  appear  to  posterity,  in  the  atiff  fall-length  |>ortrait,  hanging  in  Rhoda 
lalaod  Hally  which,  aa  an  achiereaient  of  high  art  in  wood,  is  only  equaled  by  a  work 
of  the  same  artlat,  the  picture  of  Mr.  Webster  in  his  reply  to  Ilayne,  that  usurps  ao 
ondae  o  nhare  of  Fanenil  Hall.  How  little  does  all  this  resemble  the  image  so  viv* 
idly  rrcalle<l  as  wo  turn  the  pages  of  these  volumes.  That  little,  ill-lighted  chapol, 
loni;  «inro  nnraliored  among  the  things  that  were,  with  its  wide  gallery,  its  narrow 
(lais,  its  benches  carved  all  over  with  the  images  and  superscriptions  of  successive 
generations,  in  poinfal  compliance  with  the  monkish  maxim,  that  to  labor  is  to  pray. 
How  distinct,  even  now,  sounds  that  heavy  tread  along  the  narrow  hall,  with  what 
emphasis  that  burly  form  bursts  through  the  door  and  up  the  steps,  with  what  ter- 
rific frown  that  brow  at  once  is  clouded  as  impatient  sophomores  bcot,  with  their 
heels,  on  unseemly  march.  With  what  utter  disregard  of  conventional  {iroprieties, 
^-et  with  whot  genuine  and  awfnl  sense  of  divine  sanctities,  the  voice  rolls  out  the 
strains  of  Hebr«*w  David,  and  anon  molts  in  humble,  fervent  prayer.  Never  did  Dr. 
Waytand  seem  so  grand,  one  might  almost  say  inspired,  as  in  those  unbidden  gushes 
of  emotion  that  would  somettmcH  convulsively  shake  his  great  fromo  and  choke  his 
utfrrauce,  Tlie  Hnest  paragraph  in  his  missionary  sermon  would  not  comporo  for 
eloquence  with  some  of  tho»o  pungent  appeals  that  nt  times  electrified  the  students 
at  their  Wcdor8<lay  evening  prayer  meeting.  How  tho  chapel  would  bo  hushed 
with  the  stillness  of  death  itself,  as,  in  tremulous  accents  and  voice  sinking  to  a 
whisper,  he  would  dwell  on  tho  dread  responsibilities  of  the  soul.  There  was  never 
any  cant  of  stereotyped  exhortation,  never  any  attempt  to  roaso  a  superficial  emo- 
tion, but  always  direct  appeal  to  conscience  and  to  all  tho  highest  instincts  of  youth- 
fal  hearts.  In  this  most  difficult  task  of  dealing  with  young  men  at  the  crisis  of  their 
spiritual  hist4»ry,  I>r.  Way  land  wai  unsurpas^'ocl. 

How  wise  and  tender  his  couns4*ls  at  such  a  time!  How  many  who  have  timidly 
stolen  to  hid  study  door,  their  mhiU  burdened  with  strange  thoughts,  and  bewildered 
with  nnaccnstimied  questionings,  remember  with  what  instant  oppreciation  of  their 
errand  the  green  hhade  was  lifted  from  the  e^'c,  the  volume  thrown  aaide,  and  with 
what  genuine,  hearty  interest  that  whole  countenance  would  beam.  At  such  an 
interview  he  would  oft<>uread  the  jMirable  uf  the  returning  prodigal;  and  who  that 
hearti  can  ever  forget  tlio  pathos  with  which  he  would  dwell  upon  the  words,  "But 
when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  nud  ran, 
and  fell  on  his  ne«'k,  and  kis84*d  him."  These  were  the  moments  when  the  springs  of 
his  nature  were  reveal«Hl. 

**It  in  not  M)  luucli  what  in  Kaid,  as  the  way  in  which  it  is  Haiti.'* 
Never  was  tlie  truth  of  un  aphorism  more  patent  than  when  a  descrip- 
tion iH  attemptcNl  of  Dr.  Wayland^s  method  of  conductini;  a  recitation* 
Kat  the  picture  would  be  incomplete  without  that  detail.  The  fol- 
lowing; reminiwence  is  liy  Kev.  Dr.  Silas  Bailey,  who  enterwl  Thrown  in 

is;m>: 

In  a  rrsum^  of  what  he  did  for  the  university,  his  first  service  was  reorganisation 
in  discipline  and  instruction.  A  new  era  hod  opened  and  its  demands  were  diflt- rent 
from  those  of  tho  preoeding  period.  The  need  of  education  then  hod  been  for  what 
was  elementary.  The  country  now  waa  feeling  the  mighty  possibilities  that  were 
inherent  in  itself  and  was  developing  them.  The  educational  complexion  had  changed, 
and  there  was  a  call  for  what  is  now  termed  *'  practical  education.'*  Dr.  Way  land 
iiaw  the  drift  and  met  it,  and  to  him  ia  due  the  credit  of  inaugurating  the  new  sys- 
ten  at  Brown,  and  of  dinem  inn  ting  his  ideas  as  an  inatmctor  to  the  country.  In 
iho  risas  room  he  did  away  with  the  use  of  text-books.  His  theory  was  that  the 
iastrBrtor  should  himself  know  what  he  was  to  teach,  and  should  draw  out  the  pupil 
so  that  ha  could  state  in  a  thorough  manner  what  had  become  a  part  of  his  own 
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knowledge.  The  method  was  aoaly tio ;  that  method  which  was  nsed  so  masterly  by 
the  presideiit,  and  which  since  his  day  has  been  characteristic  of  the  students  of 
Brown. 

Judge  8tory ,  when  professor  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  was  aocnstomed  to  say 
that  ho  could  distingnish  a  graduate  from  Brown  University  by  his  power  of  aoiziug 
upon  the  essential  points  of  a  case  and  freeing  it  from  all  extraneous  matter. 

The  value  of  his  moral  solicitude  for  the  student  was  great.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  each  as  '^my  son/'  and  impressing  upon  him  his  own  personality.  In 
an  estimate  of  what  he  did  for  the  individual  members  of  Brown,  says  Prof.  Chace : 
**  Vto  should  look  rather  to  the  characters  he  molded,  and  to  the  moral  and  reli< 
giuns  forces  ho  set  in  action.  These,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  his  pen,  still  live 
and  will  continue  to  live.  Where  in  all  the  land  can  be  found  a  place  in  which  to-day 
he  is  not  working,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  those  whose  minds  he  formed  and 
inspired.  Nor  will  his  influence  terminate  with  the  lives  of  those  who  were  its  imme- 
diate recipients.  Moral  forces  never  die.  By  a  law  of  their  nature  they  perpetuate 
and  extend  and  multiply  themselves  indefinitely.^' 

Ho  constantly  practiced  what  ho  preached,  and  the  students  knew  that  when  a 
decision  was  given  by  him  it  hod  l)cen  carefully  examined  on  all  sides. 

As  a  writer  of  text-books  ho  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  students  what  they 
conl<l  nse  for  themselves.  His  chief  work,  because  more  univerHally  accepted,  aud 
because  of  its  merit,  was  his  Moral  Philosophy.  This  was  an  exposes  of  a  system  of 
morals  not  culled  from  other  writers  and  tinged  with  their  views,  but  as  it  had 
filtered  through  his  own  mind  and  1)een  subjected  to  his  searching  and  critical  analy- 
sis. His  Intellectual  Philosophy  aud  Political  Economy  were  of  value  to  his  own 
students,  and,  like  bis  Moral  Philosophy,  were  used  by  other  institutions.  The 
library  received  nnder  liim  careful  attention,  and  ho  fostered  and  developed  its  life. 
The  scientific  resources  of  the  college  were  placed  on  a  tirm  basis. 

PITBLIO   SEBYK'ES. 

Dr.  Wayland  labored  not  aloue  for  the  coHege,  nltbougb  tbat  was  ever 
first  in  his  tboagbts,  but  vas  always  alive  to  what  be  could  do  for  the 
community.  He  was  tbe  first  citizen  in  tbe  State,  and  tbe  university 
was  tho  center  from  which  emanated  tbose  impulses  that  guided  and 
maintiuued  a  bigb  tone  in  the  community.  True,  the  city  was  not  so 
large,  and  tbe  desperate  struggle  for  wealth  had  not  set  in,  but  a  man 
of  narrower  mind  could  have  caused  tbe  position  of  tbe  college  as  a 
center  to  be  much  less. 

The  public  charities  found  in  him  a  ready  helper,  aud  with  many  he 
bsul  an  official  connection.  Through  his  aid  as  an  inspector  the  State 
prison  became  a  reformatory  and  not  a  place  where  criminals  were 
confined. 

During  a  largo  part  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  conducted  every  week 
a  Bible  class  composed  of  convicts.  The  spectacle  presented  was  most  impressive— 
one  which  the  angels  might  desire  to  look  upou~as  with  heart  full  of  love  to  God 
and  man,  and  thought  intent  on  serving  one  and  doing  good  to  the  other,  he  took  his 
way  on  the  quiet  Sabbath  morning  toward  yonder  prison,  to  seek  there  tho  outcaAt^t 
from  society,  the  children  of  shame  and  sin  and  crime,  to  gather  them  around  him 
aud  tell  to  them  in  language  of  indescribable  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  a  Savior 
who  loves  them  and  who  has  died  for  them;  of  an  atonement  so  largo  and  so  free 
that  each  one  of  them,  however  guilty,  may  have  pardon  and  cleansing;  to  lilt  them 
by  his  broad,  overflowing  sympathies  from  their  sense  of  fonakenness  and  isolation ; 
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to  kindle  repentings  within  them ;  to  awaken  anew  their  moral  afTections,  and  to 
restore  their  broken  relations  to  humanity,  to  God,  and  to  heaven.  He  may  have 
done  many  things  of  which  the  world  will  think  more  and  longer,  but  his  great  life 
offers  nothing  surpassing  in  moral  grandeur  these  almost  divine  labors.' 

For  his  fellow-townsmen  he  was  always  ready  to  address  them  in 
words  of  cheer  or  of  admonition  and  warning.  From  all  the  tributes 
to  the  service  of  the  man  in  times  of  public  need,  no  better  selection 
could  be  made  than  from  the  scholarly  and  classic  words  of  Prof. 
Ohace: 

A  few  months  before  his  death  an  occasion  arose  for  a  touching  exhibition  of  the 
respect  iu  which  he  was  held  by  the  whole  community.  The  country  had  in  an 
instiint  been  plunged  from  the  height  of  joy  into  the  deepest  mourning.  Its  honored 
and  beloved  Chief  Magistrate,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  most  honored  and 
beloved,  had  fallen  by  parricidal  hands.  The  greatness  of  the  loss,  the  enormity  of 
the  crime,  the  terrible  suddenness  of  the  blow  bewildered  thought  and  paralyzed 
speech.  It  seemed  as  if  Providence,  which  had  just  vouchsafed  so  great  blessings, 
was,  from  some  inscrutable  cause,  withdrawing  its  protective  care.  In  this  hour  of 
darkness  to  whom  should  the  citizens  go  but  to  him  who  had  so  often  instructed 
and  guided  them f  As  evening  draws  on  they  gather  from  all  quarters  with  one 
common  impulse  to  turn  their  steps  eastward.  Beneath  a  weeping  sky  the  long 
dark  column  winds  its  way  over  the  hill  into  the  valley.  As  it  moves  onward  the 
waitings  of  the  dirge  and  the  measured  tread  are  the  only  sounds  which  fall  upon 
the  still  air.  Having  reached  the  residence  of  President  Wayland,  it  pours  itself 
in  a  dense  throng  around  a  slightly  raised  platform  iu  front  of  it.  Presently 
he  appears,  to  address  for  the  last  time,  as  it  proves,  his  assembled  fellow-citizens. 
It  is  the  same  noble  presence  which  many  there  had  in  years  long  gone  by  gazed 
upon  with  such  pride  and  admiration  from  seats  in  the  old  chapel.  It  is  the 
same  voice  whose  eloquence  then  so  inflamed  them,  and  stirred  their  young 
bosoms  to  such  a  tumult  of  passion.  The  speaker  is  the  same,  the  audience  is 
the  same.  But  how  changed  both,  and  how  altered  the  circumstances!  That 
hair  playing  in  the  breeze  has  been  whitened  by  the  snows  of  seventy  winters. 
That  venerable  form  is  pressed  by  their  accumulated  weight. 

The  glorious  intellectual  power  which  sat  upon  those  features  is  veiled  beneath 
the  softer  lines  of  moral  grace  and  beauty.  It  is  not  now  the  Athenian  orator,  but 
one  of  the  old  prophets,  from  whose  touched  lips  flow  forth  the  teachings  of  inspired 
wisdom.  The  dead  first  claims  his  thought.  He  recounts  most  appreciatively  his 
great  services  and  dwells  with  loving  eulogy  upon  his  unswerving  patriotism  and 
his  high  civic  virtues.  Next,  the  duties  of  the  living  and  the  lessons  of  the  hour 
occupy  attention.  Then  come  words  of  devout  thanksgiving,  of  holy  trust,  of 
sublime  faith,  uttered  as  he  only  ever  uttered  them.  They  fall  upon  that  waiting 
assembly  like  a  blessed  benedictioni  assuaging  grief,  dispelling  gloom,  and  kindling 
worship  in  every  bosom.  God  is  no  longer  at  a  distance,  but  all  around  and  within 
them.    They  go  away  strengthened  and  comforted. 

THE   NEW   SYSTEM. 

Way  land  had  come  before  the  public  as  an  advocate  of  what  was 
called  the  " New  System  in  Education."*    In  a  report  which  was  pre- 


>  The  Virtues  and  Services  of  Francis  Way  land,  by  George  I.  Chace,  p.  35. 
•  The  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  ideas  of  university  education  may  perhaps 
be  traced  in  Dr.  Wayland's  report.— Ed.  j 
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sented  to  the  corporation  be  embodied  his  ideas.     As  this  system  made 
a  change  in  educational  methods,  an  abstract  of  the  paper  is  presented: 

The  fuesent  condition  of  the  university  can  not  be  well  understood  without  con* 
sidering  its  relation  to  collegiate  education  in  this  country,  nor  can  the  present 
condition  of  collegiate  education  in  this  country  be  understood  without  referring 
to  its  past  history  and  its  relation  to  university  education  in  Great  Britain,  from 
which  it  originated.  The  subjects,  therefore,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  corpora- 
tion will  bo  directed  in  the  present  report  are  the  following : 

1.  The  system  of  university  education  in  Great  Britain. 

2.  The  progress  and  present  state  of  university  education  in  this  country. 

3.  The  present  condition  of  this  university. 

4.  The  measures  which  the  committee  recommend  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

5.  The  subject  of  collegiate  degrees:  Nos.  1  and  2  were  a  review  of  thefse  sub- 
jects. Toward  the  end  of  2  it  was  shown  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  the  New 
England  colleges  could  not  support  themselves.  The  demand  for  the  article 
produced  in  the  colleges  was  falling  off,  not  from  the  want  of  wealth,  or  intelligence, 
or  enterprise  in  the  community,  but  simply  because  a  smaller  number  of  the  com- 
munity desired  it. 

In  this  dilemma  two  courses  were  again  open  before  the  colleges.  The  first  was 
to  adapt  the  article  produced,  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  The  other  course 
was  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  public,  and*  thus  provide  the  funds  by  which 
the  present  system  might  be  sustained.  Have  the  efforts  that  have  been  m'ade  in 
this  direction  accomplished  the  object  intended  f  The  objects  designed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  endowment  for  the  reduction  of  tuition  and  for  furnishing  it  gratuitously 
to  our  colleges  have  been,  we  suppose,  the  following: 

First.  To  increase  the  number  of  educated  men  in  the  whole  community. 

Second.  To  raise  the  standard  of  professional  learning,  and  thus  increase  its  intel- 
lectual power. 

Third.  To  increase  the  number  of  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

From  a  review  of  the  field  our  present  system  of  collegiate  education  is  not 
ftccomplishing  the  purposes  intended.  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  adopt  the  supposi- 
tion that  our  colleges  are  not  filled  because  we  do  not  furnish  the  education  desired 
by  the  people.  We  have  instructed  them  upon  the  idea  that  they  are  to  be  schools 
of  preparation  for  the  professions. 

The  third  point  was  a  review  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  college  and  of  the 
impending  crisis.  If  the  institution  was  to  be  maintained  some  means  must  be 
adopted  for  its  relief.    Two  methods  present  themselves. 

The  first  is  to  continue  it  upon  its  present  system,  retaining  the  four  years'  course, 
considering  the  college  as  a  mere  preparatory  school  for  the  professions  of  law,  medi- 
cine, and  divinity,  and  digesting  the  various  branches  of  instruction  in  conformity 
"with  this  idea. 

A  second  method  of  relieving  the  institution  from  its  present  embarrassments  has 
been  proposed,  suggested  from  the  view  your  committee  has  been  led  to  take  by  the 
present  condition  of  collegiate  education  in  New  England. 

Were  an  institution  established  with  the  intention  of  adapting  its  construction  to. 
the  wants  of  the  whole  community,  its  arrangements  would  be  in  harmony  with  the 
following  principles : 

I.  The  present  system  of  adjusting  collegiate  study  to  a  fixed  term  of  four  years, 
or  to  any  other  term,  must  be  abandoned,  and  every  student  be  allowed,  within  limits 
to  be  determined  by  statute,  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
courses,  as  he  may  choose. 

II.  The  time  allotted  to  each  particular  course  of  instruction  would  be  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  course  itself  and  not  by  its  supposed  relation  to  the  wants  of 
any  particular  profession. 
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m.  The  various  courses  should  be  so  arranged  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable 
every  student  might  study  what  he  chose,  all  that  he  chose,  and  nothing  but  what 
he  chose.  The  faculty,  however,  at  the  request  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  should  have 
authority  to  assign  to  any  student  such  courses  they  might  deem  for  his  advantage. 

IV.  Every  course  of  instruction,  after  it  has  been  commenced,  should  be  continued 
without  interruption  until  it  has  been  completed. 

v.*  In  addition  to  the  present  courses  of  instruction,  such  should  be  established  aa 
the  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  the  community  may  require. 

VI.  Every  student  attending  a  particular  course  should  be  at  liberty  to  attend 
any  other  that  he  may  desire. 

VII.  It  should  be  required  that  no  student  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
unless  he  has  honorably  sustained  his  examination  in  such  studies  aa  may  be 
ordained  by  the  corporation ;  that  no  student  be  under  any  obligation  to  proceed  to 
a  degree  unless  he  choose  to  do  so. 

VIII.  Every  student  should  bo  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  such  proficiency  as  ho 
may  have  made  in  every  course  that  he  has  pursued. 

The  courses  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  this  institution  might  be  as  follows : 

I.  A  course  in  Latin,  occupying  two  years. 

II.  A  course  in  Greek,  two  years. 

HI.  A  course  in  three  modern  languages. 

IV.  A  course  in  pure  mathematics,  two  years. 

V.  A  course  in  mechanics,  optics,  and  astronomy,  either  with  or  without  mathe- 
matical demonstrations,  ono  and  one-half  years. 

VI.  A  course  in  chemistry,  physiology,  and  geology,  ono  and  one-half  years. 

VII.  A  course  in  the  English  language  and  rhetoric,  t>ne  year. 

VIII.  A  course  in  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  ono  year. 

IX.  A  course  in  political  economy,  one  term. 

X.  A  course  in  history,  one  term. 

XI.  A  course  in  the  science  of  teaching. 

XII.  A  course  on  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

XIII.  A  course  on  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts. 

XIV.  A  course  on  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts. 

XV.  A  course  in  the  science  of  law. 

By  extending  its  advantages  to  every  class  in  the  community  the  number  of  pupils 
would  be  increased  for  the  following  reasons : 

I.  The  course  of  instruction  will,  it  is  hoped,  present  a  better  preparation  for  the 
learned  professions  than  that  pnijsued  at  present.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  this  class  of  persons  should  be  diminished. 

II.  Opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  those  who  wished  to  pursue  a  more  general 
course  of  professional  education  to  remain  in  college  profitably  for  five  or  six  years 
instead  of  four,  as  at  present. 

III.  Many  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  the  professions  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  spend  four  years  in  the  preparatory  studies  of  college.  They  would,  however, 
cheerfully  spend  one  or  two  years  in  such  study  if  they  were  allowed  to  select  such 
branches  of  science  as  they  chose.  This  class  would  probably  form  an  important 
addition  to  our  numbers,  and  we  would  thus,  in  some  degree,  improve  the  education 
of  a  large  x>ortion  of  all  the  professions. 

IV.  If  wo  except  the  ancient  languages,  there  are  but  few  of  the  studies  now  pux* 
sued  in  college  which,  if  well  taught,  would  not  be  attractive  to  young  men  prepar- 
ing for  any  of  the  active  departments  of  life.  If  these  several  courses  were  so 
arranged  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  intelligent  young  men  of  all  classes,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  many  will  desire  to  spend  a  term,  a  year,  or  two  yean 
under  our  instruction. 

V.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  or  chemistry, 
or  science  applied  to  the  arts,  will,  of  necessity,  occupy  all  the  time  of  the  student. 
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Many  of  these  persons  will  desire  to  avail  Ihemselves  of  the  advantages  bo  easily 
placed  in  the*r  power.  Another  source  of  demand  for  the  courses  in  general  science 
would  thus  be  created. 

If  reasons  need  be  offered  for  attempting  the  change  iu  our  collegiate  system  that 
ban  been  indicated,  tho  following  will  readily  suggest  themselves: 

I.  It  is  just.  There  are  in  this  country  120  colleges,  42  thoologtcal  seminaries,  and 
47  law  schools,  and  wo  have  not  a  singlo  institution  designed  to  furnish  the  agricul- 
turisty  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  or  tho  merchant  with  theeducation  that  will 
prepare  him  for  what  his  life  is  to  be  devoted  to. 

II.  It  is  expedient.  Civilization  is  advancing,  and  it  can  only  advance  in  the  line 
of  useful  arts.  It  is,  therefore,  of  tiio  greatest  national  importance  to  spread  broad- 
cast over  tho  community  that  knowledge  by  which  alone  the  useful  arts  can  be 
multiplied  and  perfected. 

III.  It  is  necessary.  Anyone  who  will  observe  the  progress  which,  within  tho 
laat  thirty  years,  has  been  made  by  the  productive  classes  of  society  in  power, 
wealth,  and  iuOuoncc,  must  bo  convinced-  that  a  system  of  education  practically 
restricted  to  a  class  vastly  smaller  and  rapidly  decreasing  in  influence  can  not  pos- 
sibly continue. 

Thu  fourth  topic  discussed  tho  history  of  degrees,  and  a  comparative  view  of  thc*m 
as  in  use  hero  and  in  England  was  presented.  Tho  fear  was  expressed  that  the  amount 
of  study  on  the  classics  would  bo  diminished.  To  this^t  was  replied  if,  by  placing 
Latin  and  Greek  upon  their  own  merits,  they  are  unable  to  retain  their  present  place 
iu  the  education  of  civilized  and  Christianized  man,  then  let  them  give  place  to 
something  better.  They  have  by  right  no  prevmiuenco  over  other  studies,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  claim  it  for  them. 

In  view  of  these Jacts  and  arguments,  the  committee  iiave  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing cont'l  unions: 

I.  This  college  can  not,  under  any  circumstnuces,  be  long  sustained  without  large 
addition  to  its  funds. 

II.  In  tho  present  condition  of  collegiate  education  in  New  England  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  addition  to  its  funds  would  increase  the  number  of  its  students,  unless 
largo  provisions  were  also  made  for  gratuitous  tuition. 

HI.  Such  funds  might  attract  students  from  other  colleges,  but  would  do  Ijttle 
either  to  increase  tho  aggregate  number  of  educated  men  or  to  extend  the  advan- 
tages of  education  to  those  classes  of  tho  commun  ity  which  do  not  now  enjoy  them. 

IV.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  tho  same  amount  of  funds  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  college  under  the  present  system  might,  if  the  system  were  modi- 
tied  iu  the  manner  above  suggested,  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  students  aud  at 
the  same  time  confer  inestimable  advantages  on  every  class  of  sosiety. 

This  report  was  adopted  and  the  sum  of  $125,000  raised.  This  pam- 
phlet creatiMl  no  little  excitement  in  academic  eircIe.Sy  and  was  oriti- 
cised  favorably  and  unfavorably.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  marked  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  era  in  education.  The  system  was  never  adopted  iu  its 
entirety  as  devised  by  the  author,  but  sufficiently  so  to  demonstrate  its 
success  at  that  time,  although  eventually  it  was  modiOed. 

MANNING  HALL. 

This,  tho  third  building  of  the  university,  was  the  gift  of  Nicholas 
Brown,  who  gave  it  the  name,  Manning  Uall,in  honor  of  the  first  presi- 
dent. Tlie  ground  floor  was  at  first  used  for  the  library,  and  the 
(tliapel  was  in  the  upper  portion.  In  the  chapel  is  a  niemofial  tablet  to 
Nicholas  Brown  and  to  those  who  fell  iu  the  civil  war.    The  building 
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possesses  some  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  model  of  the  temple  of 
Diana — Propyleain  Eleusis — but  just  twice  the  size.  When  the  new 
building  was  erected  for  the  library,  the  books  were  removed  from 
Manning  Hall,  and  the  room  used  for  recitations.  It  now  contains  the 
collection  of  casts. 

RHODE  ISLAND   HALL. 

The  university  had  been  in  iieed  of  a  building  for  lecture  rooms  and 
for  the  reception  of  geological  and  physiological  specimens.  In  183G 
the  corporation  appointed  a  committee  to  devise  means  for  erecting 
such  a  building.  The  history  of  Rhode  Island  Hall  will  be  given  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  president's  annual  report  to  the  faculty  in 
1839: 

Nearly  two  years  since  the  president  of  the  imivorsity  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  generously  offering  the  sum  of 
$500,  to  be  appointed  to  the  increase  of  the  means  of  instruction  in  physical  science, 
provided  that  the  additional  sum  of  $1,500  should,  within  a  specified  time,  bo  sub- 
scribed towards  the  same  olfject.  An  effort  was  made  to  raise  the  requisite  sum,  but 
it  unfortunately  failed.  Tho  lady  then  expressed  her  willingness  to  contribute  the 
the  same  amount  in  aid  of  any  other  effort  which  might  be  made  to  promote  the 
interests  of  learning  in  the  university. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  subject  was  in  agitation,  several  benevolent  gentlemen 
in  Providence  privately  ex})re88ed  to  some  members  of  the  corporation  a  willingness 
to  unite  in  any  attempt  that  might  be  thought  important  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  institution.  Soon  after  the  last  commencement  (1838)  these  gentlemen  met  at 
the  house  of  tho  president,  and  the  sum  of  $2,500  (including  the  offer  before  men- 
tioned) was  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  to  be»dcvoted 
to  the  purposes  of  physical  science.  After  considerable  effort  had  been  made,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  raise  the  subscription  to  the  required  amount,  the  treasurer  of 
th<^  university  received  from  the  munificent  benefactor  of  this  institution — the  Hon. 
Nicholas  Brown — a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

pROVinENCK,  March  18,  1839, 
Moses  Brown  Ives,  Esq., 

Tre<Murer  of  Brown  VniverHty  : 

Dear  Sir:  In  common  with  a  number  of  the  friends  of  Brown  University,  I  desire 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  mansion  house  for  the  president,  and  likewise  of  another  col- 
lege edifice  for  the  accommodation  of  the  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, mineralogy,  geology,  and  natural  history.  As  it  is  highly  important  that  these 
buildings,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  should  be  erected  without 
delay,  I  hereby  tender  to  the  acceptance  of  the  corporation  two  lots  of  laud  on 
Waterman  street  as  a  site  for  the  president's  house  and  the  lot  of  land  called  the 
'^  Hopkins  estate,"  on  George  street,  as  a  site  for  the  college  edifice;  and  I  hereby 
pledge  myself  for  the  sum  of  $10,0(X),  viz,  $7,000  for  the  president's  house  and  $3,000 
toward  the  ereetiou  of  tho  college  edifice,  the  suitable  improvement  of  the  adjacent 
grounds,  and  the  increase  of  the  permanent  means  of  instruction  in  the  departments 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  etc.,  provided  an  equal  amount  be  subscribed  by  the  friends' 
of  the  university  before  the  1st  of  May  next. 

I  am,  with  affectionate  regards,  and  great  personal  respect  for  all  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  university,  respectfully, 

•  Nicholas  Brown. 
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The  additional  sum  of  $10,890  was  raised,  and  Kbode  Island  Hall 
was  dedicated  September  4, 1840,  Prof.  William  G.  Goddard  having 
written  the  address.  On  account  of  his  sudden  illness  he  was  pre- 
vented from  reading  it. 

In  1855  Dr.  Wayland  tendered  his  resignation,  for  he  felt  that  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
oflice.  Regretfully  this  was  accepted.  During  his  retirement  he  pur- 
sued his  literary  duties,  and  in  1857  he  resumed  pastoral  duties  for 
a  year.  He  never  ceased  to  identify  himself  with  every  good  word  and 
work. .  His  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Providence,  September  30, 

1865.' 

« 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION. 

In  late  years  much  has  been  said  and  accomplished  with  reference 
to  university  extension,  or  an  attempt  to  bring  the  university,  or 
higher  education,  down  to  the  people.  The  movement,  when  fairly 
tried,  has  met  with  success.  Reference  has  been  made  to  an  earlier 
attempt,  in  1785,  by  Prof.  Waterhouse,who  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  State  house.  In  1853  there  was  another  course,  for  the  professor  of 
chemistry  wished,  in  accord  with  the  design  of  the  new  system,  to  make 
his  department  of  some  practical  benefit  to  the  artisans  and  mechanics 
in  the  city.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade  gave 
him  the  idea  for  his  course,  which  he  announced  as  "The  chemistry 
of  the  precious  metals,"  and  consisted  of  eight  lectures.  They  were 
made  just  as  practical  as  possible,  and  their  success  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  an  audience  of  nearly  335  assembled.  Said  one:  "I 
see  now  why  it  is  that  I  have  so  often  failed.  I  have  been  doing,  or 
trying  to  do,  these  things  all  my  life  without  ever  knowing  why." 
Said  another:  "If  I  had  known  these  things  years  ago,  it  would  have 
saved  me  thousands  of  dollars." 

In  recent  years  lectures  have  been  given  under  university  auspices 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  1890  was  formed  The  Historical  and  Politi- 
cal Economy  Association,  which  brought  the  university  to  the  people, 
through  the  medium  of  lectures. 

President  Sears,  1855-1867. 

President  Wayland  resigned  the  presidency  in  1855,  and  the  corpora- 
tion, by  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  the  Rev.  Barnas  Sears  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. Wayland  by  his  withdrawal  had  made  a  large  place  vacant, 
and  the  position  demanded  a  man  of  ability.  At  the  time  of  his  accept- 
ance Dr.  Sears  had  been  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  to  which  office  he  had  been  elected  upon  the  res- 

*Dr.  Wayland  is  the  author  of  that  characteristic  saying  qnoted  with  evident  ap- 
proval by  ex-President  A.  D.  White,  **A  college  president's  time  is  nibbled  away  by 
dncks."  President  Edward  Everett,  on  learning  that  Fisher  Ames  had  once  declined 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  said  to  Jared  Sparks,  *' Fisher  Ames  is  a  wise 
man/' — Ed. 
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ignatioii  of  Horace  Mann  in  1848.  Sears  was  prominent  as  an  edu- 
eator  and  had  filled  all  the  positions  of  trust  with  such  fidelity  and 
efficiency  that  he  was  the  choice  of  the  corporation  for  the  presidency 
of  the  college.  His  labor  was  honorable  not  only  to  his  alma  mater^ 
but  also  to  the  nation,  to  \thoin  he  had  rendered  devoted  and  efficient 
service  in  his  wise  administration  of  a  great  philanthropy,  of  which  he 
was  the  general  agent. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Barnas^  Sears  was  born  in  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  1802.  His  father  was 
a  farmer  and  his  mother  a  woman  of  piety.  As  a  boy  Barnas  was 
said  to  be  bright  and  full  of  fun.  When  he  reached  the  age  of  15 
he  asked  his  father  for  his  time,  in  order  that  he  might  support  him- 
self. At  this  time  an  uncle  of  his  told  the  father  that  he  might  as 
well  let  the  boy  go,  as  he  was  nothing  but  a  book  boy  anyhow,  and 
never  seemed  to  care  about  work.  The  boy  was  a  lover  of  books,  and 
his  eager  desire  for  a  liberal  education  was  encouraged  and  stimulated 
by  his  mother.  So  eager  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  it  is 
said  he  would  spend  the  noonings  in  reading,  and  would  sometimes 
encroach  on  the  work  hours.  The  crisis  of  his  life  dated  from  his  thir- 
teenth year,  when  he  united  with,  the  church..  It  was  then  that  he 
decided  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  his  later 
effort  at  self-support  was  to  secure  the  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  his 
life's  purpose.  By  laboring  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  and  teaching 
Sfihool  in  the  winter  he  accumulated  the  means  for  his  collegiate  edu- 
cation. He  entered  Brown,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1825.  He  said 
while  in  college  that  it  was  his  ambition  at  the  outset  of  his  college 
career  to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  class,  but  subsequently  he  preferred 
a  broader  scholarship  without  ^^ cramming,"  and  therefore  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  wider  range  of  study  than  that  which  was  prescribed  in 
the  ordinary  curriculum. 

The  tbllowing  statement  which  he  made  to  Prof.  Stearns  will  illus- 
trate his  thoroughness.  He  told  him  that  he  once  failed  |o  locate  an 
event  which  happened  in  Ooustantinople.  In  consequence  he  secured 
all  the  maps  and  plans  he  could  find  concerning  the  city,  and  made 
himself  so  familiar  with  its  lanes  and  streets  that  he  believed  were  he 
to  visit  it  he  would  be  as  much  at  home  as  in  the  city  of  Boston.  A 
favorite  maxim  of  his  was,  "Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well." 

-  After  the  completion  of  his  course  at  Brown  he  entered  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Newton,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1828.  He 
took  the  pastorate  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Hartford,  but  in  consequence 
of  ill  health  was  obliged  to  leave  after  two  years.  From  there  he  went 
to  the  professorship  of  an<;ient  languages  in  Hamilton  Literary  and 
Theological  Institution,  now  Colgate  University.  At  his  suggestion 
a  change  was  made  in  the  course  of  study  in  theology,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  theology.    HI  health  and  the  fact 
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that  no  class  was  ready  for  iustruction  in  the  new  department  enabled 
him  to  study  in  Germany  for  a  season. 

From  Halle  he  went  to  Leipsic  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Winer, 
Eosenmiiller,  and  Hermann,  '^stimulated,"  as  he  says,  "by  their  genius 
and  learning."  Here  we  find  the  old  love  for  classical  studies  coming 
to  the  front.  "I  am  drinking,"  he  says,  "at  the  fountain  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  and  could  easily  make  this  the  pursuit  of  my  life. 
English  is  becoming  a  dead  language  to  me  and  Latin  a  living  one." 
Prom  Leipsic  he  went  to  Berlin.  Here,  to  use  bis  own  language, be  came 
into  "  more  or  less  relationship  with  MUller  (with  whom  no  living  philol- 
ogist can  dispute  the  palm);  Bopp,  the  founder  and  richest  ornament 
of  the  Sanskrit  school  of  comparative  philology;  Bockh,  the  gi'eatest 
living  master  of  Grecian  antiquity;  Bekker,  the  greatest  editor  of  the 
Greek  classics  from  manuscript  authorities;  Zumpt,  the  Latin  gram- 
marian; Grimm,  the  greatest  German  lexicographer  and  antiquary; 
Charles  Bitter,  the  prince  of  geographers;  Banke,  the  historian,  with 
no  rival  but  Guizot;  Neander,  the  reformer  and  almost  the  creator  of 
philosophical  church  history ;  and  Tieck,  the  poet,  until  recently  the  pride 
of  the  court  of  Dresden."*  In  these  three  universities,  Halle,  Leipsic, 
and  Berlin,  he  laid  the  foundations  and  marked  the  boundaries  of  the 
department  of  Biblical  theology  in  Hamilton. 

Sears  had  gone  to^  Germany  at  a  time  when  few,  .especially  in  the 
department  of  Biblical  criticism,  had  been  able  so  to  do;  but  he  felt 
the  need  of  a  fresh  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  all  the  side 
lights.  He  himself  was  unwilling  "  to  rest  until  a  conscious  mastery  of 
the  scholarship  and  advanced  thought  of  Germany  had  rendered  him 
master  of  the  situation  as  a  helper,  interpreter,  and  leader  of  the 
advancing  thought  of  his  own  country."  Returning  to  this  country  he 
was  called  to  Newton,  but  he  felt  that  Hamilton  had  the  prior  claim, 
although  before  the  year  closed  he  accepted  the  call  to  Newton,  and 
was  there  till  1848. 

While  at  Newton,  in  a  report  to  the  trustees,  he  said:  "The leading 
objects  of  the  teachers  have  been:  (1)  To  create  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work;  (2)  to  point  out  the  extent  and  connections  of  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  together  with  the  method  to  be  pursued,  and  the  means  to  be 
employed;  (3)  to  have  the  results  of  such  investigations  and  reflections 
presented,  first  by  the  student,  then  by  the  class,  and  lastly  by  the 
teachers,  in  free  but  not  polemic  discussions;  to  have  the  fundamental 
doctrines,  collateral  topics  in  any  branch  of  study,  the  most  important 
works,  ancient  and  modern,  on  theology,  the  best  chapters  and  treats 
ises  on  particular  topics  made  the  subject  of  analysis,  critiques,  trans- 
lations, etc.,  to  be  read  before  the  class  and  followed  by  oral  discus- 
sions. Neither  the  examination  of  text-books  nor  formal  lectures  have 
been  adopted." 

Such  were  his  methods  while  at  the  seminary. 


»Prof.  O.  S.  Steams.    Baptist  Quarterly  Review,  1883.    No.  17. 
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PUBLIC   SERVICES. 

When  Dr.  Sears  assumed  the  presidency  of  Brown  he  had  gained  a 
practical  insight  into  educational  matters,  inasmuch  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded Horace  Mann  as  the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.  Previous  to  that  he  had  taught  at  Madison  University  and 
also  at  Newton.  The  time  spent  in  foreign  study  was  used  most  advan- 
tageously, as  may  be  seen  from  his  letter  quoted  above.  The  success 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  management  of  the  Board  of  Education 
may  be  seen  from  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Boutwell : 

When  the  intellectual  powers  of  Dr.  Sears  were  in  their  fullness,  when  his  scholar- 
ship was  recognized  generally  hy  learned  men  and  by  universities,  when  his  capac- 
ity for  useful  public  services  had  been  decided  and  justified  by  experience,  he 
accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  His  pre- 
decessor— his  only  predecessor — was  Horace  Mann,  that  eminent  leader  of  public 
opinion,  the  reformer  of  the  methods  and  the  results  of  education,  who  had  impressed 
his  ideas  upon  the  people  and  woven  his  policy  into  the  institutions  of  the  State 
before  his  career  had  been  a  career  of  adversity,  in  which,  indeed,  he  had  triumphed. 
But  there  lingered  in  the  minds  of  many  the  belief  that  the  changes  which  he  had 
introduced  and  the  reforms  which  he  had  established  would  in  no  distant  day  be 
overthrown.  The  State  in  Dr.  Sears  secured  an  exponent,  an  advocate,  and  a  most 
temperate  defender  of  the  reforms  which  Horace  Mann  had  introduced.  There  was 
no  step  backward,  but  he  present-ed  always  a  genial  and  attractive  side  to  every  sub- 
ject to  the  public.  In  the  normal  schools,  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  in  the  county 
associations,  he  brought  into  the  public  service  emiueift  men  and  distinguished 
teachers,  of  whom  I  may  mention  Prof.  Felton,  Prof.  Agassiz,  Lowell  Mason,  and 
others ;  and  thus  were  the  youth  and  thd  children  of  the  State  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  persons  who  gave  them  high  ideas  of  life  and  the  best  practical  illustration 
of  the  art  of  teaching.  What  had  been  regarded  in  Mr.  Mann's  time  by  many  as 
experimental  became  under  Dr.  Sears  an  established  and  recognized  institution  of 
the  State.  Our  system  of  education — schools  for  all  the  people  and  sustained  by  the 
people — was  placed  upon  a  foundation  as  immovable  as  the  foundation  of  the  State 
itself.' 

PEABODY   TRUST   FUND. 

FrcTm  these  experiences,  that  were  rich  in  developing  and  round- 
ing his  scholarly  mind,  he  took  the  presidency  of  Brown  University. 
He  was  at  its  head  till  1867.  In  order  to  understand  what  a  rare  man 
he  was,  and  what  an  institution  would  gain  with  him  at  his  head,  his 
career  from  1867  will  be  sketched.  It  is  apropos  of  his  presidency, 
because  he  was  called  away  from  the  very  midst  of  his  duties  at  the 
university,  and  was  able  at  once  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, which  was  that  of  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Trust  Fund,  for 
promotion  of  education  in  the  more  destitute  portions  of  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States.  Mr.  Peabody  had  told  his  intention  to  liobert 
C.  Winthrop  and  that  gentleman  knew  his  wishes.  The  board  which 
he  had  chosen  to  care  for  the  trust,  was  organized  in  February,  1867,  but 
was  at  a  loss  as  to  how  the  trust  should  be  executed.  Mr.  Winthrop 
met  Dr.  Sears  the  next  month  in  Boston,  and. told  him  the  perplexities 


^  Remarks  by  Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sears 
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and  embarrassments  which  were  weighing  upon  him,  for  Mr.  Peabody 
had  wished  him  to  direct  the  primary  action  of  the  board.  He  asked 
Dr.  Sears  if  he  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  judgment 
on  the  whole  matter.  Etr.  Sears  consented  and  wrote  him  a  letter, 
which  contained  in  suggestion  the  very  i)olicy  which  was  adopted  in 
the  execution  of  the  trust.  He  also  promised  that  he  would  meet  with 
the  board  for  aid  and  counsel  if  his  help  should  be  needed.  The  board 
did  need  him  and  he  met  with  it  in  March  at  the  adjourned  meeting. 
He  was  unanimously  chosen  as  its  general  agent,  but  did  not  accept 
till  the  9th  of  April.  He  served  in  this  capacity  for  thirteen  years,  till 
his  death,  in  1880,  at  Saratoga. 

The  administration  of  this  trust  of  $2,000,000  was  difficult  and  deli- 
cate. The  South  was  in  that  condition  in  which  a  country  is  left  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  civil  war;  there  was  no  precedent  which  could  be 
followed  in  the  execution  of  the  trust;  and  such  a  course  of  conduct 
must  be  followed  that  should  prove  advantageous  for  the  future.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  in  reference  to  the  letter  of  suggestion 
which  Dr.  Sears  wrote  him — 

This  letter,  so  hastily  written,  has  indeed  proved  to  be  a  perfect  chart  of  our 
course,  as  the  writer  of  it  has  proved  to  have  been  a  perfect  pilot. 

The  relations  existing  between  Dr.  Sears  and  Mr.  Winthrop  were 
close,  and  the  choice  of  Dr.  Sears  was  a  wise  one.  How  wise  was  his 
management,  the  following  extract  from  Mr,  Peabody's  own  words  will 
indicate: 

I  must  not  omit  to  congratulate  you,  and  aU  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests 
of  this  educational  enterprise,  upon  your  obtaiuing  the  highly  valuable  services  of  Dr. 
Sears  as  your  general  agent — services  valuable  not  merel5'  in  the  orgauizj.tion  of 
schools  and  of  a  system  of  public  education,  but  in  the  good  effect  which  his  con- 
ciliatory and  sympathizing  course  has  had,  wherever  he  has  met  or  become  associated 
with  the  communities  of  the  South,  in  social  or  business  relations.' 

The  general  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Sears  was  held,  as  agent  of  the 
Peabody  Fund,  was  voiced  by  Mr.  Winthrop  when  he  addressed  the 
board  at  its  meeting  in  February,  1881,  the  year  following  the  death 
of  Dr.  Sears : 

•  *  *  But  he  did  not  conclude  that  letter  without  recalling  the  words  of 
encouragement  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Peabody  when  they  parted  for  the  last 
time:  ''Your  name  will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  mlne.^'  And  so  it  will 
be.  It  is  not  too  much  for  me  to  say,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  aU  agree  with  me,  that 
whenever  and  wherever  the  name  of  Qeorge  Peabody  shall  be  remembered  and 
honored  as  the  munificent  founder  of  this  great  trust  for  Southern  education — the 
earliest  signal  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  toward  those  from  whom 
we  have  been  so  unhappily  alienated — the  name  of  Dr.  Bamas  Sears  will  be  recalled 
and  honored  also,  as  the  original  organizer  and  devoted  administrator  of  the  tmst 
for  the  first  thirteen  years  of  its  existence — the  years  which  have  determined  its 
policy  and  insured  its  success.^ 

>  Peabody  Educational  Fund.     Proceedings,  Vol.  ii,  p.  314. 

«  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  Peabody  Educational  Fund.  Proceedings,  Vol.ii, 
p.  320. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF   DR.   SEARS. 

The  public  services  of  Dr.  Sears  just  preceding  and  subsequent  to 
his  presidency  of  the  college  have  been  cited  to  show  the  generous 
equipment  of  the  man  who  was  to  preside  over  the  academic,  councils 
of  the  university.  His  genius  was  excelled  only  by  his  modesty. 
Said  one  who  knew  him  well  at  this  period : 

He  was  one  of  the  most  nnassumiug  men  I  ever  saw.  The  charms  of  his  conver- 
sation I  shall  never  forget. 

The  students  respected  and  loved  Dr.  Sears.  It  was  his  practice  to 
put  the  young  men  on  their  honor,  and  he  also  abolished  many  of  the 
minor  x>enalties  of  college  discipline.  He  wished  his  pupils  to  feel  that 
they  could  confide  in  him  and  that  they  would  allow  him  to  aid  them. 
But  while  his  discipline  was  paternal,  he  could  also  be  severe  if  the 
occasion  warranted  it,  and  the  student  who  incurred  his  righteous 
indignation  found  him  strict  and  stern.  He  was  able  to  arouse  in  his 
pupils  a  desire  to  know  the  truth  and  to  set  before  them  lofty  ideals, 
whereby  they  could  make  better  their  own  and  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
lows.    Said  one  of  his  students: 

If  I  have  made  any  attainments  in  stndy  or  done  any  good  work  for  the  church  of 
Christ  it  has  been  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Sears.  I  have  always  cherished 
a  filial  reverence  for  the  great  teacher  who  inspired  me,  and  a  genuine  love  for  the 
large-hearted  Christian,  who  has  been  to  me  an  ideal,  manhood. 

The  best  imipression  of  his  class-room  manner  is  obtained  from  this 
reminiscence  by  J.  B.  G.  Pidge,  of  Philadelphia: 

There  will  be  no  sincerer  mourners  for  Dr.  Sears  than  the  graduates  of  Brown 
under  his  presidency  from  1855-1867.  They  will  feel  such  sorrow  at  his  loss  as  is 
only  experienced  at  the  death  of  a  dear  friend.  They  will  recall  him  as  the  well- 
beloved  president,  the  inspiring  teacher,  the  broad  and  generous  scholar.  What- 
ever other  testimonies  his  memory  may  receive,  the  students  of  Brown  during  those 
years  will  pay  the  tribute  of  love.  For  Dr.  Sears  was,  above  all,  perhaps,  a  "loved" 
2)reaident.  The  students  in  his  classes  were  led,  not  driven.  Perhaps  on  this  account 
lazy  and  dull  students  made  but  little  progress  under  him,  and  those  who  only 
learned  what  they  must  came  forth  from  his  instructions  with  a  smaUer  amount  of 
actual  information  than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  away  from  a  course  of 
study.  But  even  such  students  came  forth  with  minds  broadened  with  contact  with 
scholarship  so  complete  and  well  rounded,  and  if  he  did  not  sncceed  in  enticing 
them  to  a  love  of  good  learning  he  made  them  feel  the  immense  superiority  of  true 
scholarship  and  culture,  the  culture  and  scholarship  which  embrace  both  heart  and 
mind,  to  that  education  which  makes  a  man  merely  a  walking  text-book. 

It  was  doubtless  an  easy  task  for  the  indolent  to  pass  through  the  studies  of  Dr. 
Sears's  course,  for  he  was  not  a  severe  disciplinarian,  and  those  who  had  been  in 
mortal  dread  of  the  recitation  room  felt  that  they  had  at  last  reached  a  haven  of 
rest.  The  little  book  in  which  the  professor  was  wont  to  mark  the  value  of  a  stu- 
dent's recitation  was  no  longer  seen.  It  was  a  tradition  in  the  college  that  Dr. 
Sears  did  all  the  marking  of  his  classes  at  the  end  of  the  term.  But,  however  that 
might  be,  the  students  were  well  aware  that  their  recitations  were  estimated  not  by 
any  accidental  qualities  which  they  might  possess,  but  by  their  general  character. 
He  knew  that  he  should  not  receive  any  special  credit  for  some  sudden  brilliancy 
nor  any  discredit  for  some  momentary  deficiency.  Dr.  Sears  acted  on  the  principle 
that  learning  should  be  sought  for  its  own  sake;  and,  therefore,  he  kept  entirely  in 
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the  background  every  other  incentive.  The  student  who  could  not  be  stimulated 
bj  the  mere  love  of  learning  had,  therefore,  an  easy  time  of  it  and  brought  away 
but  small  results.  But  for  those  who  could  be  led  by  suclx  an  incentive  tho  intro- 
duction to  Dr.  Sears's  classes  marked  an  epoch  in  their  mental  development.  The 
recitation  room  lost  tho  feverish  interest  it  had  possessed  as  a  place  where  each  day 
the  student's  measurement  was  taken  and  recorded,  and  became  a  place  of  purest 
enjoyment.  Study  waa  made  easy  for  tho  bright  as  well  as  for  the  dull  student, 
but  it  was  made  easy  for  the  former  because  it  was  rendered  so  attractive.  He 
began  to  see  the  difference  between  culture  and  learning,  and  he  grew  to  take 
broader  ideas  of  whxit  education  should  be. 

The  hours  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Sears  sifted  men  as  they  had  not  been  sifted  before. 
No  mere  parrot-like  recitations  would  now  suffice — such  scholarship  was  at  a  dis- 
count. It  was  no  longer  mere  fluency  of  tongue  and  readiness  of  memory,  nor  on 
the  other  hand  any  pretensions  and  profound  egotism  that  stepped  to  the  front,  but 
the  true  scholar  who  loved  learning,  but  also  enduring  labor  as  a  necessary  means 
to  its  acquisition.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the  influence  of  that  recitation  room 
has  been  a  larger  one  than  we  ever  dreamed  it  could  become.  Dr.  Sears  cared  so 
little  to  impress  his  own  ideas  upon  ns  that  he  used  to  say  he  cared  not  whether 
we  remembered  what  he  taught  or  not,  so  that  we  only  learned  to  think  for  our- 
selves. Few  of  his  students,  perhaps,  will  bo  able  to  remember  his  views  of  dis- 
puted points  in  philosophy,  for  he  never  made  them  prominent;  but  they  can 
never  forget  the  general  tenor  of  his  instructions,  which  sought  to  imbue  them 
with  a  love  of  truth  and  goodness,  and  made  the  good  life  appear  tho  only  true  life. 

His  task  was  a  difficult  one,  in  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Wayland,  who  for  twenty -five  years  had  served  the  university. 
Bnt  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  education  he  soon 
won  tho  confidence  of  the  friends  of  Brown.  Ke^arding  his  connection 
with  the  faculty  Prof.  Lincoln  said : 

Of  all  the  administrators  of  the  affairs  of  the  college  no  one  was  more  highly 
esteemed  and  more  truly  loved  during  all  the  time  of  his  mlministration  than 
President  Scars.  I  remember  haw  he  awakened  our  admiration  by  the  stores  of 
knowledge  which  he  had  always  ready  at  either  hand,  how  he  impressed  all  with 
profound  respect  for  religion  and  love  of  God.  I  am  sore  that  all  his  pupils,  whether 
in  the  class  room  where  he  taught  them  or  in  the  chapel  where  he  preached  to  them, 
were  impressed  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgments,  and  I  think  he  bound  them  to 
him  by  the  sincerity  and  unaffected  interest  which  ho  always  showed  for  their  personal 
welfare. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  the  days  of  Manning  a  scheme  had  been  devised  by  him  whereby 
worthy  young  men  could  be  aided  in  securing  an  education  when  they 
had  not  suf&cient  means  of  their  own.  Manning's  views  are  embodied 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1783  to  Dr.  Stennett^  of  London: 

Several  pioiis  youths,  who  promised  fair  for  the  ministry,  having  picked  up  some 
grammar  learning,  have  applied  to  me  to  know  whether  anyway  can  open  for  their 
assistance  in  getting  an  education.  This  has  led  me  to  think  of  a  plan  to  assist  such, 
and  I  have  sketched  out  the  following:  That  tho  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Stillman, 
Gardner  Thurston,  Isanc  Backus,  John  Gauo,  Hozekiah  Smith,  with  the  president, 
bo  a  standing  committee  of  tho  corporation,  and  in  case  of  the  demise  of  any  of  them 
their  number  to  bo  filled  up  from  time  to  timo  by  themselves,  who,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  shall  examine  or  approve  of  such  as  shall  be  candidates  to  receive  the  assist- 
ance which  may  bo  proffered  to  worthy  characters  in  that  way,  and  to  say  in  what 
proportions  it  shall  be  dealt  out  to  them.     It  will  bo  easy  to  i)rocure  a  vote  of  the 
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corporation  to  invest  this  committee  with  all  necessary  powers  to  discharge  this 
trust,  and  I  have  fixed  upon  men  whose  doctrinal  and  practical  principles,  as  w^Il 
as  their  character  in  this  country,  will  entitle  them  to  the  highest  confidence  of 
benefactors  to  this  fund.  I  was  long  convinced  that  a  plan  of  this  kind  would  be 
vastly  serviceable  and  proposed  it  to  some  of  my  friends,  whise  only  objection 
against  it  was  its  interference  with  endowing  the  college,  which  was 'an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  would  be  induced  to  give 
for  this  purpose  who  would  not  on  any  other  consideration.  Should  a  donation  bo 
offered,  and  these  persons  be  mentioned  for  the  tiiist  in  this  way  I  have  suggested, 
by  some  gentleman  out  of  the  corporation,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  immediately 
take,  and  that  something  considerable  could  soon  be  raised,  which  wotild  be  of  stand- 
ing benefit  to  our  churches  and  more  widely  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
Such  has  been  the  feeling  through  New  England  in  favor  of  a  college  education  that 
our  pious  illiterate  ministers  are  greatly  circumscribed  in  their  sphere  of  usefulness, 
of  which  many  of  them  are  sufficiently  sensible,  and  heartily  wish  their  successors 
may  be  enabled  to  obviate  this  objection.  A  great  and  effectual  door  is  opened  for 
the  labors  of  Baptist  ministers  throughout  our  vast,  extended  frontiers,  and  many 
new  churches  have  been  lately  constituted  in  that  howling  wilderness ;  and  indeed 
the  labors  of  our  society  seem  there  generally  preferred. 

NothiDg  was  accomplished  at  this  time,  because  there  was  no  pro- 
vision made  by  which  fiinds  could  be  secured  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
problematical  what  Dr.  Stennett  would  have  done  had  he  lived,  for  he 
died  nearly  three  months  before  this  letter  was  sent.  The  letter,  how- 
ever, indicated  Manning's  sentiments  on  the  matter. 

During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Sears  a  system  of  scholarships  was 
founded  upon  a  basis  very  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Manning,  except 
that  they  were  open  to  young  men  of  any  denomination.  President 
Sears  considered  this  foundation  as  one  of  the  most  important  acts  in 
his  administration.     He  said: 

The  contributions  for  scholarships  and  for  general  purposes  made  by  the  business 
men  of  Providence  and  vicinity  during  the  past  year  are  received,  not  only  as  an 
evidence  of  interest  in  the  success  of  the  college,  but  as  a  pledge  of  future  support 
from  the  people  themselves,  as  well  an  from  a  few  distinguished  patrons.  That 
betvreen  25  and  30  individuals  oould  be  found,  most  of  whom  had  never  before  been 
in  any  way  identified  with  the  college,  to  contribute  $i;000  apiece  to  supply  its  wants 
and  increase  its  influence  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times.  This  is  not,  indeed,  the  first  time  that  the  people  of  Providence  have  shown 
their  liberality  as  patrons  of  learning,  but  never  before  have  contributions  fixed 
at  this  standard  come  from  so  many  individuals. 

A  lund  had  been  left  by  Nicholas  Brown  and  the  corporation  voted 
in  1858  to  devote  it  to  the  purpose  of  aiding  deserving  young  men  in 
obtaining  their  education  while  members  of  the  university.  This  gave 
11  scholarships,  at  $1,000  each.  In  addition  to  those  there  were  36 
others,  at  $1,000  each. 

The  university  has  now  about  100  scholarships.  Sixty-four  of  them 
are  of  $1,000  each.  The  income  of  these  is  given,  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  corporation,  to  meritorious  students 
who  may  need  pecuniary  assistance;  but  a  scholarship  is  forfeited 
if  the  candidate  incurs  college  censure,  or  fails  to  secure  at  least  75 
per  cent  of  the  maximum  marking.     The  $1,000  scholarships  are  as 
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follows,  each,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  bearing  the  name  of   its 
founder: 

The  eleven  Nicholas  Brown  Scholarships. 

The  four  University  Scholarships. 

The  President's  (Sears)  Scholarship. 

The  six  Alva  Woods  Scholarships. 
.     The  James  H.  Duncan  Scholarship. 

The  Isaac  Davis  Scholarship. 

The  Arnold  Whipple  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Arnold  Whipple. 

The  Ephraim  Wheaton  Scholarship,  founded  by  James  Wheaton. 

The  Joseph  Brown  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rogers. 

The  Gardner  Colby  Scholarship. 

The  James  Y.  Smith  Scholarship. 

The  two  S.  S.  Bradford  Scholarships. 

The  Frances  R.  Arnold  Scholarship. 

The  Cornelia  E.  Green  Scholarship. 

The  Crocker  Scholarship,  founded  by  Robert  H.  and  Thomas  P. 
Ives,  trustee. 

The  Clark  Scholarship,  also  founded  by  the  Messrs.  Ives. 

The  All>ert  Day  Scholarship. 

The  Henry  P.  Kent  Scholarship. 

The  Romeo  Elton  Scholarship. 

The  five  Annie  E.  Waters  Scholarships. 

The  L.  Fairbrother  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  L.  Fairbrother. 

The  George  Lawton  Scholarship. 

The  John  P.  Crozer  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Margai*et  BucknelJ. 

The  Horatio  N.  Slater  Scholarship. 

The  Earl  P.  Mason  Scholarship. 

The  Newport  Scholarship,  founded  by  William  Sanford  Rogers. 

The  Alexis  Caswell  Scholarship. 

The  George  K.  and  H.  A.  Pevear  Scholarship. 

The  Joseph  C.  Hartshorn  Scholarship  I. 

The  Rogers  High  School  Scholarship,  founded  by  William  Sauiord 
Rogers. 

The  James  Wheaton  Scholarship. 

The  Charles  Thurber  Scholarship. 

The  Pardon  Miller  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Miller. 

The  Hezekiah  S.  Chase  Scholarship. 

The  William  BuckneU  Scholarship. 

The  Austin  Merrick  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Olive  E.  Merrick. 

The  three  (Henry)  Jackson  Scholarships. 

The  Mumford  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Louisa  D.  Mumford. 

The  Henry  Clilibrd  Knight  Scholarship,  founded  by  Miss  Amelia  S. 
Knight,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1875, 

The  Thurston  Scholarship,  founded  by  Hon.  Berjamin  F.  Thurston. 

The  Rufus  Babcock  Scholarship,  founded  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Yassur 
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Babcock  Jones,  in  memory  of  her  father,  Rev.  Rufns  Babcoek,  d.  d.,  of 
the  class  of  1821. 

Besides  the  above  scholarships  there  are  others,  the  assignment  of 
which  is  made  subject  to  special  provisions.    These  are  as  follows: 

The  Bartlett  Scholarship,  of  $4,000,  founded  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Slater 
Bartlett,  the  income  to  be  "  devoted  to  the  support  of  one  or  more  stu- 
dents needing  pecuniary  aid  and  giving  promise  by  studious  aims  and 
by  character  and  scholarship  of  rising  to  distinction  and  usefulness.'' 

The  Glover  Scholarships,  of  $5,000,  founded  by  Henry  R.  Glover,  "in 
nffemory  of  his  father,  Samuel  Glover,  a  graduate  of  the  college,  of  the 
class  of  1808,  and  of  his  brother,  Samuel  Glover,  jr.,  of  the  class  of 
1839."  Assignment  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  character  and  attain- 
ments. 

The  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1838,  of  $3,800,  founded  by  members 
of  the  class  of  1838,  and  also  assigned  ux)on  the  basis  of  character  and 
scholarship. 

The  Philadelphia  Alumni  Scholarship,  of  $1,500,  founded  by  the 
"  Philadelphia  Alumni  Association  of  Brown  University." 

The  Joseph  Charles  Hartshorn  Scholarship  II,  of  $2,000,  founded  by 
the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  George  J.  Sherman  Scholarships  I  and  II,  of  $1,000  each,  founded 
by  the  gentleman  whose  name  they  bear. 

Tlie  Scholarships  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  By  resolutions 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  the  national 
grant  "  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  "  was  given 
to  Brown  University;  and  the  fund  of  $50,000  which  has  accrued  from 
this  grant  is,  by  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  university,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  scholars,  each  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  annum,  to  the 
extent  of  the  entire  annual  income.  Appointments  to  these  scholar- 
ships are  made,  on  the  nomination  of  the  general  assembly,  by  the 
governor  and  secretary  of  state,  in  conjunction  with  the  president  of 
the  university. 

The  ^^aid  fund"  is  a  fund  of  several  thousand  dollars,  the  income 
of  which  is  applied,  either  by  loan  or  by  gift,  to  the  assistance  of  deserv- 
ing young  men  of  limited  means. 

EXEMPTION   FROM   TAXATION. 

Ad(1  furthermore,  for  the  greater  encouragement  of  this  seminary  of  learning,  and 
that  the  same  may  be  amply  endowed  and  enfVanchifled  with  the  same  privileges, 
dip^ltieKy  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  American  eoUeges  and  European  universi- 
ties, wo  do  grant,  enact,  ordain,  and  declare,  and  it  is  hereby  granted,  enacted, 
ordained,  and  declared,  that  the  college  estate,  the  estates,  persons,  and  families  of 
the  president  and  professors,  for  the  time  being,  lying  and  being  within  the  colony, 
with  the  persons  of  the  tutors  and  students,  during  their  residence  at  the  college, 
shall  be  freed  and  exempted  from  all  taxes,  serving  on  juries,  and  menial  serviees. 

Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  charter  with  regard  to  exemption 
from  taxation.    During  the  commencement  of  the  war  period  this  sub- 
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ject  of  taxation  was  made  a  matter  of  discussion,  but  was  so  settled  as 
to  preserve  cordial  the  relations  between  tlie  university  and  the  city. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  first  time  that  this  subject  had  aroused  dis- 
cussion. As  early  as  1772,  by  the  town  meeting,  "all  taxes"  were  con- 
strued as  applying  to  the  taxes  that  were  due  the  colony,  and  the 
annual  town  tax  was  assessed  and  levied  on  the  estates  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  professors.  For  two  years  this  practice  was  followed,  but 
in  1774  the  assessors  omitted  to  assess  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  exempted  by  the  charter.  This  provoked  a  newspaper  discussion 
which  was  so  animated  that  it  was  suggested  a  special  town  meeting 
be  called,  but  wiser  counsel  prevailed.  The  following  document,  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  university,  will  show  the  feeling  in  the  college 
on  thesnibject: 

.  In  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  town  of  Providence,  we  whoso  names  are 
underwritten  do  declare  and  make  known  that  it  is  our  real  sentiment  that  the  col- 
lego  estate  within  the  town  (the  edifice  itself,  president's  house  and  garden,  and  the 
land  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  yard  to  the  college  excepted),  together  with  the 
person  and  estates  of  the  president  and  professors,  are  in  law  and  justice  bound  to 
pay  their  equal  proportion  of  the  town  rates.  Therefore,  we  do  publicly  and  sol- 
emnly promise,  under  the  freemen  of  the  town  now  in  town  meeting  assembled,  that 
wo  will  both  in  our  public  and  private  assemblies  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of 
our  abilities  to  cause  for  the  future  all  taxes  that  shall  be  levied  on  the  person  and 
estates  aforesaid  by  this  town  to  be  punctually  ]|^aid.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  set  our  hands,  in  Providence,  this  19th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1774. 

The  discussion  was  revived  during  the  i)eriod  of  the  "  late  unpleas- 
antness "  and  conducted  with  calmness  on  each  side.  The  president, 
with  an  eye  to  the  future  good  of  the  college,  argued  that  the  wealthy 
professors  were  the  ones  who  would  receive  the  greater  advantage 
from  such  exemption,  and  not  those  who  had  but  little  property  to  be 
taxed.  Then,  too,  in  our  form  of  government,  for  an  institution  of 
learning  to  flourish  it  must  have  the  good  will  of  the  i)eople.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  held  that  the  general  assembly  had  never  made  any 
appropriation  for  the  college,  which  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
State,  hence  any  interference  with  the  chartered  rights  would  bo 
unjust. 

In  1862,  after  various  preliminary  steps,  the  following  act  was 
passed: 

WhereoB  in  times  of  public  danger  all  persons  ought  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
public  burdens  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  and  this  general  assembly  have  full 
confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the  said  president  and  professors  and  in  their  will- 
ingness to  bear  their  proper  share  of  the  taxation  necessary  for  the  oreservation 
of  one  Union  and  Constitution :  Therefore, 

It  is  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  as  follows:  So  much  of  the  act  entitled  ''An 
act  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  or  university  within  this  colony/'  passed  at  tho 
Febmary  session,  A.  B.  1764,  as  exempts  the  estates,  persons,  and  families  of  the 
president  and  professors  of  said  institution,  now  known  as  Brown  University,  from 
taxation,  is  hereby  repealed. 

In  the  house  there  was  a  spirited  debate  on  this  act,  and  it  was  voted 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  with  instructions 
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that  the  subject  be  presented  to  the  corporation  of  the  university.  The 
.final  a<;t,  as  below  given,  will  indicate  the  next  succeeding  steps  and 
the  compromise  which  was  adopted. 

The  corporation  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  legislature  proposed  to 
free  from  taxation  property  under  the  value  of  $10,000,  belonging  to 
the  academic  staff;  that  the  institution  had  been  created  to  promote 
liberal  education,  and  had  been  maintained  solely  by  private  benefac- 
tions; that  the  greatest  good  could  be  accomplished  by  maintenance 
of  cordial  relations  between  the  university  and  the  State,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  assembly  was  based'  on  the  event  of  the  assent  of  the 
corporation.  In  accordance  with  these  statements  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  by  the  corporation : 

It  is  hereby  voted  and  declared  by  the  corporation  of  Brown  University  that,  being 
authorized  by  the  president  and  professors  of  said  university,  this  corporation  does, 
in  behalf  of  the  president  and  professors  and  in  behalf  of  said  corporation,  consent 
to  said  act  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  at  its  present 
session  as  aforesaid. 

This  compromise  effected  an  amicable  settlement  of  this  vexed  ques- 
tion, and  was  considered  by  each  side  to  be  fair.  It  did  much  to  remove 
any  prejudice  which  was  beginning  to  arise  on  the  part  of  the  i)eople 
against  the  college. 

AGRICULTURAL  LANDS. 

In  1862  the  college  funds  were  increased  to  the  extent  of  $60,000 
through  the  acceptance  of  the  agricultural  lands,  as  they  were  called. 
These  were  lands  of  which  the  income  was  to  be  devoted  to  **Endow- 
ment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner 
as  the  legislatures  of  the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in 
the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

The  State  legislature  made  the  proper  application,  and  the  propor- 
tionate number,  120,000  acres  (30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  State  in  question),  fell  to  Ehode  Island. 
They  were  transferred  to  Brown  University  by  the  legislature,  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  corporation  to  fulfill  certain  particulars,  among 
which  were  the  following:  To  provide  a  college  or  department  in  the 
university  where  the  branches  of  learning  relating  to  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  could  be  taught.  Also  to  educate  scholars,  each  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  annum,  to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual  income  from 
said  proceeds,  subject  to  the  proviso  as  aforesaid;  the  governor  and 
secretary  of  state  to  have  the  right  on  or  before  commencement  day  of 
each  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  president  of  the  university,  to 
nominate  candidates  for  vacancies  occurring  in  said  college  or  depart- 
ment. 
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The  sale  of  these  lands  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  university 
the  sum  of  $50,000. 

In  the  report  of  President  Andrews,  to  the  corporation  for  1890,  there 
appears  the  following  sentiment  regarding  the  agricultural  fund: 

The  attentiou  of  the  corporation  is  invited  to  the  agricultural  fund  of  $50,000, 
which  originated  from  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  donated  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  by  act  of  Congress.  July  2,  1862,  and  to  Brown  University  by 'an  act  of  the 
Rhode  Island  general  assembly  in  January,  1863.  Although  decisions  by  the 
highest  courts  in  the  land  are  to  the  effect  that  this  money  actually  belongs  to  ua 
and  not  to  the  State,  yet  now  that  Rhode  Island  has  its  own  college  devoted  to 
agricultural  studies,  it  seems  to  me  both  just  and  wise  to  let  the  State,  whence  we 
derived  it,  receive  it  back.  Being  applied  in  the  way  of  scholarships,  it  affords  no 
sustenance  to  our  teaching  staff — the  reverse,  rather,  since  it  is  ours  only  on  condi- 
tion that  we  maintain  a  course  in  agriculture,  which  would  otherwise,  however 
desirable,  not  be  strictly  necessary.  Much  as  this  fund  has  enlarged  our  ability  to 
aid  students,  we  shall  manage  to  get  on  without  it ;  while  the  relinquishment  of  it 
can  not  but  affect  favorably  the  name  and  influence  of  the  University  throughout 
this  State.  Should  the  gift  be  refunded,  it  might  be  well  to  stipulate  that  all  the 
worthy  men  upon  the  foundation  at  the  time  remain  its  beneficiaries  tUl  their  grad- 
uation. 

Such  being  the  opinion  of  the  president,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
consider  the  question,  and  report  to  the  corporation  at  its  meeting  in 
September,  1890. 

The  committee  on  the  return  of  the  agricultural  fund  reported  that 
while  the  university  was  under  certain  obligations  to  the  State,  it  had 
not  come  under  any  obligation  to  the  United  States  by  the  aicceptance 
of  the  sum,  which  would  make  it  improper  to  return  it  to  the  State 
without  the  National  Government's  consent.  The  committee  therefore 
thinks  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  good  policy  for  the  corporation 
to  make  the  return  providing  it  can  be  made  on  such  terms  as  will 
be  proper  and  satisfactory  and  as  will  relieve  the  corporation  from 
further  duties  and  obligations  in  the  matter. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

As  the  college  had  been  adding  to  the  facilities  in  the  departments 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  a  laboratory  for  chemistry  was  needed.  In 
1862  a  building  for  such  a  purpose  was  erected,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Nathaniel  P.  Hill,  who  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  $14,250.  The  credit  of  the  plans  without  and  the  arrangements 
within  are  due  to  Prof.  Hill.  He  had  visited  some  of  the  best  labo- 
ratories in  the  State  and  had  given  much  attention  to  the  department 
of  science.  The  building  was  well  adapted  for  its  uses  and  has  served 
as  a  model  for  other  institutions  which  have  been  seeking  one  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature. 

PROFESSOR  DUNN. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  period  occurred  the  death  of  Prof. 
Dunn,  who,  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  had  occupied  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
1123  R  I 10 
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and  Eng^lish  literature.  Prof.  Ditnan,  in  a  discourse  which  he  delivered 
on  Prof.  Dunn,  called  him  a  Christian  scholar.  Too  often  chief  impor' 
tance  is  attached  to  what  is  taught  rather  than  to  the  ability  and 
influence  of  the  teacher.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  trof.  Diman,  who 
said  of  him, 

I  am  iucllned  to  estimate  bis  saccess  and  usefulness  as  an  instructor,  yet  I  am  not 
sure  that,  afMr  all,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  which  his  pupils  derived  from  contact 
with  him  was  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  so  long  and  so  familiarly  associated 
with  such  a  polished  gentleman. 

It  IS  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  tlie  history  of  the  university  he  loved  so 
well  particular  tribute  should  be  paid  to  him.  He  was  graduated  from 
Brown  at  the  age  of  little  more  than  18,  and  secured  the  highest  honors 
of  the  class.  For  the  two  years  succeeding  1844  he  gave  instruction  in 
Frei:ch  at  the  university.  Three  years  were  devoted  to  study  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  where  he  excelled  as  a  Hebrew 
scholar.  In  1848  he  had  a  parish  in  Camden,  and  from  there,  in  1851, 
received  a  call  to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
at  Brown.  To  this  position  he  brought  an  ability  in  the  languages 
and  a  love  for  his  work.  He  was  a  man  of  great  conscientiousness; 
hence  in  making  such  a  change  from  the  pulpit  to  a  professorship  he 
was  influenced  by  the  most  serious  convictions. 

Prof.  Dunn  did  not  embrace  a  literary  career  as  a  mere  refage  from  irksome  obU- 
gatiouB.  He  relinquished  the  ministry  with  profound  regret,  and  often  looked  back 
upon  it  with  longing  eyes.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  he  did  not  enter  upon  his  new 
position  enamored  of  that  lettered  ease,  which,  with  too  matfy,  is  the  chief  recom- 
mendation of  a  literary  life.  Still  less  did  he  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  support,  to  be 
laid  aside  when  som^more  lucrative  employment  should  present  itself. 

The  unconscious  influence  of  a  man  like  him  upon  the  students  was 
impressive,  how  impressive  they  never  knew  till,  without  the  spell  of 
its  quiet  and  calm,  they  could  reflect  and  then  feel  its  loss. 

Ho  was  not  one  of  those  supreme  natures  that  grasp  and  hold;  he  rather  by  his 
genial  and  subtle  contact  unconsciously  insinuated  into  others  something  of  his  own 
refinement,  so  that  perhaps  he  really  shaped  them  most  when  they  seemed  least  sub- 
ject to  his  sway. 

Perhaps  no  better  outline  of  the  man.  or  marked  characteristic  of 
Prof.  Dunn,  could  be  given  than  in  the  words  again  of  Diman : 

Disposition  as  well  as  duty  made  him  a  purely  academic  man.  Simple  in  his 
habits,  and  with  no  expensive  tastes  save  a  pardonable  craving  for  the  best  editions 
of  the  best  authors,  he  was  satisfied  with  his  moderate  stipend,  and  no  outside  inter- 
ests ever  chilled  his  zeal  in  his  proper  work.  With  this  work  nothing  was  ever 
allowed  to  interfere.  Early  and  late  it  filled  hisHhoughts.  It  pursued  him  in  the 
seasons  set  apart  for  rest  and  relaxation,  and  often  called  him  back  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  when  his  colleagnes  were  yet  oblivious  of  all  college  cares,  to  dizect, 
through  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights,  the  laborious  preparations  for  commence- 
ment. It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  left  full  directions  for  the  day  which 
he  did  not  live  to  witness. 

Of  books  his  favorite  was  Bacon's  Essays.  On  Sunday  he  would 
read  the  Christian  Year,  and  always  the  Collect.  Thackeray  had  for 
him  a  peculiar  charm,  and  when  tired,  he  would  find  amusement  in  the 
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mirth-provoking  pages  of  Pickwick.  He  was  a  man  of  simple,  unaf- 
fected faith.  "  He  entered  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as  a  little  child,  and 
the  simple  unquestioning  faith  of  childhood  he  never  lost."  In  a  man 
of  scholarly  attainment  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  note  a  broad  outlook 
and  a  catholicity  of  view.  '^  As  his  experience  became  richer,  his  sym- 
pathies became  more  enlarged.  The  longer  he  lived  the  less  he 
regarded  what  is  outward  and  accidental,  the  more  what  is  inward  and 
essential." 

In  concluding  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  Prof.  Dunn,  we  may  quote  the 
eulogy  paid  to  cultured  schoFarship  so  characteristic  of  him: 

But  the  culture  of  Prof.  Dunn,  whether  dispJayed  iu  his  convorsatiou  or  iu  his 
style,  deriyed  its  peculiar  charm  from  it^  inseparable  connectiou  with  himself.  It 
was  not,  as  with  so  many,  a  mere  external  vamisb ;  it  permeated  the  whole  man. 
To  this  was  duo  its  delightful  simplicity  and  its  constant  growth.  Because  it  was 
so  yital  it  was  so  assimilative.  With  his  unusual  versatility  of  talent  he  might  have 
become  a  superficial,  showy  scholar;  but  no  man  was  ever  farther  from  mere  display 
of  parts.  The  impression  of  learning  that  he  made  was  never  dispfoportioned  to  his 
solid  acquisitions.  On  subjects  respecting  which  ho  was  but  moderately  informed, 
he  rarely  ventured  an  opinion.  When  he  spoke  it  was  of  things  that  ho  understood 
and  his  judgment  was  almost  without  appeal.  His  easy  mastery  of  all 'matters  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  handle,  the  rapid  flow  of  his  ideas,  the  variety  and  pertinence 
of  his  illustrations,  were  proofs  of  a  full  mind  and  of  a  culture  intrinsic  and  unaf- 
fected. In  this  respect  Prof.  Dunn  realized  a  type  of  scholarship  but  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  this  country.  Ho  resembled  rather  the  fine  products  of  the  English  univer- 
sities, those  ancient  seats  whose  centuries  of  traditional  refinement  soften  tho  very 
air  that  sighs  ihrough  their  di*eamy  quadrangles.  With  us  scholarship  is  valued 
in  proportion  as  it  is  directly  practical.  It  must  concern  itself  with  living  interests 
to  win  the  respect  of  men.  We  need  a  serener  social  life,  a  fuUer  emancipation  from 
material  interests,  to  make  culture  loved*  for  its  own  sake.  But  if,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  claims,  sweetness  and  light  compose  the  highest  culture,  this  child  of  our 
training  would  not  have  lacked  admission  to  the  inner  circles  of  English  academic 
life.  To  borrow  another  phrase  from  the  scholar  I  have  just  quoted,  Prof.  Dunn  had 
the  "  note  of  urbanity."  How  easily  would  he  have  mingled  with  the  fellows  of  an 
Oxford  college ;  how  congenial  to  his  nature  that  still  air  of  study ;  how  nimbly 
would  his  wit  have  played  in  the  encounters  of  the  common  room. 

The  faculty  in  their  minutes  expressed  a  profound  sense  of  the  loss 
which  they  sustained  in  the  deprivation  of  his  strength  and  usefulness, 
and  paid  a  tribute  to  his  fidelity,  scholarship,  and  character. 

Eeviewing  the  administtation  of  Dr.  Sears,  we  have  seen  that  the 
first  decade  extended  through  the  financial  crisis  of  1857  and  the  civil 
war;  yet  there  was  progress.  A  laboratory  for  chemistry  had  been 
built  by  liberal  citizens  of  Providence;  a  system  of  scholarships  had 
been  established;  the  relation  between  the  State  and  the  municipality 
bad  been  made  cordial  by  wise  concessions  regarding  the  matter  of 
taxation ;  a  debt  of  $25,000  had  been  met  and  additions  had  been  made 
to  the  college  funds.  The  new  system  had  been  modified,  so  that  the 
three  years'  course  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  the  degree  was  now  bestowed  at  the  end  of  a  four  years' 
course.  The  increased  opportunities  for  a  practical  education  were 
8till  afiorded. 
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President  Caswell,  1868-1872. 

Dr.  Alexis  Caswell  succeeded  Dr.  Sears,  who  had  been  appointed 
agent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund.  He  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  in  February,  1868,  and  in  the  same  month 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  years  of  his  presidency  were 
characterized  by  no  special  addition  to  the  equipment,  but  were  rich  in 
the*  i)ersonality  which  Dr.  Caswell  brought  to  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual prosperity  of  the  college.  He  had  been  long  identified  with  the 
college  before  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  president,  and  had  been 
associated  with  Wayland,  who  had  accomplished  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  higher  education,  so  that  Dr.  Caswell  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  personnel  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Caswell  was  born  of  parents  of  Puritan  stock,  and  from  them 
inherited  the  sterling  qualities  of  that  race;  but  these  traits  were  soft- 
ened by  his  genial  and  sunny  disposition.  He  was  one  to  attract  and 
hold  men  by  the  charm  of  his  manner.  Some  of  his  life-long  friendships 
were  made  while  a  student  by  the  power  which  he  seemed  to  possess 
of  drawing  to  him  those  who  were  congenial. 

His  youthful  training  was  such  as  to  develop  a  character  of  sturdy 
and  manly  independence.  His  father  was  a  New  England  farmer.  He 
was  kept  at  school  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  winter  evenings,  when 
the  children  would  gather  about  the  fire,  the  father  would  quiz  them 
on  what  they  were  learning  at  school  and  would  also  set  them  problems 
in  mathematics. 

By  sueh  methods  his  intellectual  progress  was  stimulated,  and  his 
ambition  was  aroused  for  more  advanced  study. 

He  was  obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  5  miles  each  day  to  and  from 
school,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  intercourse  with  the  various 
phases  of  nature  in  his  daily  walks  aroused  in  him  that  interest  which 
he  afterwards  developed  in  the  sciences. 

He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Taunton  and  entered  the  university 
in  1818.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  class.  At  col- 
lege he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  athletes,  and  was 
remembered  for  his  social  qualities.  But  while  very  fond  of  all  inter- 
course with  his  fellows  he  did  not  allow  such  fondness  to  interfere  with 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  come  to  college,  nor  did  his  popularity 
ever  bring  any  tarnish  upon  his  good  name. 

It  was  his  determination  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  he  accepted 
an  appointment  to  a  tutorship  in  the  Columbian  College,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  went  there  in  1823,  and  received  the  api)ointment  of  pro- 
fessor in  1825,  so  acceptably  did  he  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  position. 
He  held  the  professorship  of  ancient  languages.  In  1827,  having 
resigned  this  professorship,  he  returned  to  New  England;  but  in  the 
fall,  in  company  with  Prof.  Chace  he  went  to  Halifax  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  a  Baptist  church.  As  a  result  of  this  trip  he  was 
ordained  ]|a&t£u;  of  \h^  church  which  had  just  been  formed.     His  miu- 
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istry  liere  continued  from  montl^  to  month;  but  in  1828  he  had  a  call 
to  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence.  Very  soon  after  ho  returned 
to  Providence  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  matlieniatics  and 
natural  i)hilosophy  in  Brown  University.  This  offer  he  accepted.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  academic  staff  of  the  college  till  18G3,  when  he 
resigned  the  position.  In  1850  the  chair  which  he  held  was  changed  to 
that  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  it  was  to  this  latter  branch  of 
the  sciences  that  he  seemed  to  find  himself  most  strongly  drawn.  Kbt 
only  did  he  conduct  the  instruction  in  these  branches  at  the  university, 
but  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  astronomy  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  His  rank  as  a  scientist  made  him  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Congress  in  1863,  he  was  selected  by 
the  Government  as  one  of  the  50  men  of  science  in  the  United  States 
to  be  the  corporators. 

THE   MAN   AND   TEACHER. 

Prof.  Caswell  was  an  earnest  and  laborious  searcherfortruth,  and  in  the 
honors  that  were  paid  him  as  a  scientist  may  be  seen  the  appreciation 
of  his  success.  The  following  reminiscence  which  was  presented  in  the 
commemorative  discourse  will  sketch  a  picture  of  him  as  a  teacher  and 
as  a  man : 

Prof.  Caswell's  power  of  communicating  knowledge  as  a  teacher  was  not  fully 
equal  to  his  faculty  of  acquiring  it  as  a  student  and  a  scholar.  He  made  the  impres- 
sion upon  liis  classes  as  being  a  professor  in  his  sciences,  able  and  learned,  and 
imparting  his  abundant  and  well-ordered  knowledge  with  ready  speech  and  ample 
illustration;  but  ho  did  not  so  much  excel  as  a  teacher  in  stimulating  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  and  in  molding  their  intellectual  character.  If  my  revered  instructor  were 
listening  to  me  now — and  I  confess  I  have  all  the  while  the  thought  that,  though 
invisible,  he  is  yet  one  of  my  hearers — I  think  ho  would  not  chide  me  for  saying 
that  he  did  not  alwajs  hold  us  to  so  strict  an  account  for  the  vigorous  action  of  our 
minds  upon  our  tasks;  and  that  sometimes,  in  his  own  thorough  interest  in  his  sub- 
jects, ho  would  be  drawn  away  by  a  certain  class  of  questions  into  excursions  of 
remark  somewhat  remote  from  the  educating  province  of  the  hour;  but  certainly 
wo  should  all  say  that  these  excursions  were  always  interesting  and  useful,  though 
perhaps  most  enjoyed  by  men  in  the  class  who  were  least  ambitious  of  opportunities 
to  recite.  But  how  ready  he  always  was  with  ability  and  resources  to  meet  the  real 
wants  of  pupils  who  were  willing  and  resolved  to  learn;  and  how  patient  and  con- 
siderate with  those  whom  nature  had  not  blessed  with  mathematical  endowments. 
And  I  think  that  he  showed  his  good  sense  as  well  as  his  kindness  in  treating  with 
indulgence  such  men  in  the  class  as  had  to  study  the  mathematics,  oven  in  spite  of 
nature  and  their  stars. 

Those  ingenious  devices  and  inventions  in  the  classroom,  which,  among  students, 
belonged  to  the  "idols  of  their  tribe,"  never  seemed  to  disturb  Prof.  Caswell. 
He  saw  .and  knew  them,  and  often  when  their  authors  were  least  aware  of  it,  but  he 
did  not  always  visit  them  with  animadversion;  as  Tacitus  says  of  Agricola,  omnia 
scire,  non  omnia  exeequi ;  often  ho  disposed  of  them  with  a  j  udicious  pleasantry,  which 
was  generally  quite  efficient;  but  in  more  serious  cases,  the  look  of  that  beniguant 
eye  and  troubled  face,  resting  upon  the  offender,  was  a  severer  censure  than  the 
gravest  lecture  from  a  man  of  more  austere  nature.     Ue  could  rebuke,  however,  if 
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need  be,  and  that  with  severity,  too,  but  it  was  a  rebuke  that  came  from  the  heart; 
you  felt  that  it  was  made  in  the  interest  of  truth;  it  stirred  n  >  hard  feoliug,  and  left 
no  stinging  remembrance,  as  when  one  is  pierced  by  an  arrow  of  censure  whicli  U  »s 
been  tipped  with  satire;  iu  short,  it  was  a  moral  rebuke,  and  wrought  its  wiiolcsunio 
moral  effect.  Indeed,  in  the  class  room  and  in  all  the  interior  discipline  of  college, 
a  largo  part  of  which  devolveil  upon  him,  a  chief  source  of  his  success  was  in  his  iiuo 
personal  character.  You  never  felt  as  a  student  that  he  held  only  official  relations 
to  you;  ho  never  met  yon  with  professional  stateliness  or  reserve;  the  man  in  him 
w;is  far  more  and  better  than  the  mere  professor,  the  man  of  large  heart,  of  generous 
sympathies  and  warm  affections;  as  you  came  into  his  lecture  room  or  study,  you 
felt  that  you  were  in  the  air  of  a  genial  humanity,  in  a  friendly,  humane  presence, 
that  inspired  your  confidence  and  awakened  your  love.  An  unspeakable  blessing  it 
is  for  a  young  man  in  his  college  days  to  have  such  a  teacher  over  moving  before  liiui 
and  near  him,  and  insensibly  instilling  into  his  developing  nature  and  life  the  iiuo 
virtues  of  a  true  ch.iracter ;  whose  words  of  counsel  and  warning,  of  admonition  and 
encouragement,  are  not  drawn  out  from  a  sense  of  official  duty,  but  flow  forth 
spontaneously  from  a  living  fountain  of  goodness  and  kindness  of  heart.  I  can  recall 
an  instance  of  his  personal  influence;  how  he  quite  won  the  heart  of  a  student,  who, 
in  his  first  college  term  was  summoned  home  by  the  tidings  of  his  father's  sudden 
illness,  and  reached  the  door  where  he  had  gone  ont  only  two  months  before  with 
that  father's  blessing  upon  his  head,  now  only  to  join  the  procession  that  was  bear- 
ing him  to  the  grave.  When  that  youth  came  back  to  college,  the  first  great  grief 
of  his  life  heavy  on  his  heart,  Prof.  Caswell  came  directly  to  see  him  at  his  room, 
which  was  next  to  his  own,  and  spoke  to  him  in  those  low  tones  of  his  such  com- 
forting words  the  fatherless  boy  felt  rising  in  him  the  hope  that  ho  had  a  teacher 
near  by  him  who  might  be  his  paternal  friend;  and  such  I  have  reason  to  know 
he  was  and  has  been  through  a  long  series  of  subsequent  years ;  and  in  turn  there 
has  been  cherished  for  him  in  a  grateful  heart,  a  reverent  filial  love. 

PROFESSIONAL   SERVICES. 

It  is  ever  true  that  men  of  liberal  education  are  interested  in  more 
than  merely  concerns  their  round  of  professional  duties.  They  touch 
men  at  many  points,  and  they  honor  the  college  by  using  the  culture 
and  knowledge  there  obtained  for  their  fellow  men  who  are  outside 
the  academic  walls.  Quoting  again  from  the  commemorative  dis- 
course: 

But  Dr.  CasweU  was  more  than  an  academic  man;  within  no  seclusion  of  learned 
study  could  such  a  nature  and  character  as  his  have  been  content  to  dwell.  He  was 
born  for  companionship  with  his  kind ;  he  loved  the  light  and  air  of  the  world  of 
human  life,  and  his  sympathies  ran  forth  and  touched  it  with  living  contact  on 
every  side.  Ho  belonged  to  this  community  no  less  than  to  the  university ;  and  he 
watched  and  followed,  as  with  a  personal  concern,  its  fortunes  and  affairs.  There 
is  hardly  an  institution  among  us,  established  for  the  promotion  of  general  intelli- 
gence, or  for  the  relief  of  suilering  and  want,  or  for  the  moral  and  religious  eleva- 
tion of  the  peox)lc,  in  which  he  has  not  borne  a  leading  part,  cither  in  its  origin  or 
in  its  after  history.  Ho  was  one  of  the  x^ioncera.  In  counsel  and  labor^  in  the  estab- 
bshmentof  our  system  of  i>ublic  instruction,  and  was,  for  many  years,  amcmberoftho 
school  conmiittee.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Providence  Athenjeum, 
ana  for  eight  years  was  one  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  for  eight  years  more  was 
vice-president  of  the  institution.  He  was  ono  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  building  committee. 

It  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  present  Alumni  Association  was  formed;  and 
ho  was  unanimously  elected  as  its  first  president.     As  president  of  the  college,  he 
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proved  himself  to  be  fitted  to  administer  its  affairs,  in  a  somewhat  pecnliar  crisis  of 
its  history,  to  nnito  raoro  closely  its  friends,  and  to  set  it  forward  in  a  new  career 
of  prosperity.  Under  his  presidency,  its  resonrces  were  enlarged  and  new  depart- 
ments of  stndy  were  organized  and  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction.  The 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is  becoming  a  valuable  interest  of  the  university, 
owes  its  origin  and  establishment  to  his  well-ordered  plans  and  efforts.  He  admin- 
istered the  presidential  office  in  a  spirit  of  manly  independence,  and  stood  firmly,  at 
whatever  cost  of  personal  convenience  and  personal  interest,  to  the  responsibilities 
which  devolved  upon  him.  To  dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which  ho  conducted  the 
discipline  of  the  college  would  only  be  to  illustrate,  from  a  higher  point  of  view, 
what  I  have  already  said  of  his  career  as  a  professor. 

In  1863  he  resigned  his  professorship,  bat  in  1808  he  was  called 
again  to  the  academic  circle  as  its  chief,  the  presidency  being  vacant 
on  account  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sears.  As  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  faculty  for  nearly  thirty-six  years,  and  had  sustained  very 
intimate  relations  with  the  two  preceding  presidents,  Wayland  and 
Sears,  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  direct  the  college. 

Said  one  of  the  faculty : 

To  dwell  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  discipline  of  the  college 
would  only  be  to  illustrate,  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  what  I  have  already  said  of 
his  career  as  a  professor.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  students,  he  so  tempered  his 
official  dignity  with  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  a  friend,  silently  drawing  all  into 
a  reciprocal  relation  of  Christian  gentlemen,  that  he  was  universally  esteemed  and 
loveil. 

CLOSING  DAYS. 

Caswell  acted  as  president  till  1872.  His  resignation  took  effect  in 
June,  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Like  many  others  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  chiefs  who  withdrew  when  still  vigorous,  he  too  did  not  forget 
the  college,  and  was  summoned  to  take  part  in  its  councils.  The  words 
of  Prof.  Lincoln^  recounting  Caswell's  labors  at  this  time,  may  be  here 
repeated: 

After  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  university.  Dr.  Caswell  was  granted 
some  remaining  years  of  life,  which,  while  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  daily  official 
cares,  yet  went  on  to  the  last  in  an  uninterrupted  discharge  of  various  duties.  He  had 
reached  old  age,  but  it  was  a  ripe  and  vigorous  one;  it  was  quite  what  Tacitas  calls 
cruda  ae  viridis  senectus;  rather,  I  may  say,  it  quite  corresponded  to  Cicero's  picture 
of  old  age,  in  that  charming  dialogue  which  our  friend  loved  to  read.  It  brought 
no  infirmatives  of  body  or  mind ;  it  withdrew  from  no  active  pursuits ;  it  gave  exalted 
pleasures  and  oconpations;  it  imparted  new  dignity  to  the  countenance  and  more 
weight  to  the  character;  and,  while  it  was  not  far  from  the  earthly  end,  it  opened  all 
the  nearer  visions  of  better  life  to  come.  At  the  meeting  of  the  corporation,  in 
which  he  retired  from  the  presidency,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  and,  in  1875,  a  member  of  the  board  of  fellows;  so  that  it  was  his  fortune  to 
lend  his  active  cooperation  to  a  third  college  administration.  And  we  have  heard, 
in  this  place,  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  successor,  that  he  was  his  most 
cordial  supporter,  his  trusted  friend,  and  his  confidential  adviser. 

Dr.  Caswell  died  in  the  early  part  of  1877,  and  the  university 
mourned  for  him  as  one  of  her  loyal  sous.  !No  more  fitting  close  to 
the  sketch  of  his  administration  can  be  made  than  in  the  classic 
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words    of   Prof.  Lincoln,   at  the  conclusion  of  his  commemorative 
discourse : 

It  is  good  and  ennobling  to  behold  our  departed  friend  in  those  heavenly  scenes 
whither  he  has  gone,  there  reunited  forever  to  the  associates  and  partners  alike  in 
church  and  college  of  his  glorious  earthly  toils.  If  the  Roman  orator,  unblessed  by 
revelation,  could  break  forth  into  exultant  joy  at  the  prospect  of  departing  to  the 
divine  council  of  souls,  surely,  with  the  vision  He  places  in  our  hearts,  in  whom  life 
and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light,  we  may  see  His  redeemea  ones  united  in  high 
and  holy  converse  in  the  heavenly  world,  beholding  together  His  glory  and  enjoying 
the  full  felicities  of  His  everlasting  kingdom.  To  that  blest  kingdom  and  its  sweet 
societies,  into  which  entrance  has  been  ministered  to  him,  the  heart  of  one  of  his 
pupils,  who  owes  him  more  than  any  words  of  his  own  can  express,  would  fain  go 
after  him  now  in  filial  salutation,  while  it  cherishes  the  wish  that  his  benediction 
might  rest  upon  this  service,  which,  all  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  yet  been  done  in  sm- 
cerest  honor  of  his  dear  memor\  : 

**  Salve,  care  parens,  alti  nunc  a'theris  hteres, 

£t  fruere  seternis,  quae  tibi  parta,  bonis ! 
Discipulique  tui  vocem  cognosce  supremam, 

Quae  voluit  memores  omues  esse  tui.^' 

President  Eobinson,  1872-1889. 

In  January,  1872,  the  special  business  of  the  corporation  was  the 
election  of  a  president  for  the  university.  The  committee  recommended 
the  name  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Robinson,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Roch- 
ester Theological  Seminary.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  in  the 
class  of  1838.  Dr.  Robinson  had  been  engaged  in  pastoral  and  educa- 
tional work  and  had  been  successful  in  each.  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
idency, he  held  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  It  was 
a  cause  for  congratulation  that  Dr.  Robinson  had  received  his  academic 
training  under  Dr.  Wayland,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  methods  so  suc- 
cessfully begun  by  him  would  be  continued  by  his  successor. 

Dr.  Robinson  fulfilled  all  the  traditions  for  the  qualifications  of  the 
presidency  of  Brown.  He  came  from  an  institution  with  which  he  had 
been  identified  since  its  organization,  so  that  he  was  a  man  of  experi- 
ence as  well  as  of  scholarship. 

His  purpose  may  be  seen  from  the  speech  which  he  made  to  the 
alumni  at  the  commencement  of  1872 : 

Gentlemen  and  Brethren  of  the  Alumni:  I  hardly  kuow  why  I  am  here; 
but  I  have  come  gladly  and  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  come  for  earnest  work.  Our 
dear  old  mother  han  said,  ''Come  home/'  and  I  have  come.  I  have  come  to  prove 
m\self  a  loyal  son  of  dear  old  Brown.  I  have  come  with  a  reverence  for  the  asso- 
ciations  which  gather  about  this  institution.  I  propose  to  work  in  the  same  line  in 
which  my  predecessors  have  worked;  but  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  and  is  rapidly  making.  A  college  of  this  day  can  not  uflford 
to  stand  where  a  college  stood  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  times  not  only  have 
changed,  but  they  are  changing  more  rapidly  than  we  are  aware,  till  we  stop  and 
look  back.  I  have  come  from  teaching  what  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  dryest 
and  most  uninteresting  of  studies.  I  have  been  a  teacher  of  theology.  I  do  not 
propose  to  bring  what  belongs  to  a  theological  seminary  to   a  college.     College 
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methods  are  passing  through  a  very  rapid  transition.  There  ia  no  help  for  it. 
Physical  science  must  be  recognized  in  all  its  varied  departments.  It  is  impossible 
that  Brown  University  should  stand  still  and  not  open  every  conceivable  avenue  to 
its  students  in  natural  history  and  every  department  of  natural  science.  There  is 
at  this  time  no  successful  work  in  teaching  that  does  not  recognize  physical  science 
at  every  step.  We  must  do  it  here.  And  in  so  saying,  we  are  not  going,  I  trust,  to 
lose  sight  of  linguistic  pursuits,  and  I  for  one,  do  not  propose  to  lose  sight  of  the 
studies  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Physical  science,  to-day,  is  mixed  up  in 
all  its  various  departments,  with  metaphysical  and  moral  science,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  we  should  separate  them.  They  constitute  parts  of  the  grand,  curriculum. 
And,  after  all,  I  am  satisfied  that  education  which  does  not  round  out  a  man  intel- 
lectually and  morally  is  an  education  which,  for  this  age  is  inefl'ectual. 

SLATER    HALL. 

In  1879  an  addition  was  made  to  the  college  buildings  by  the  erection 
of  Slater  Hall,  so  named  in  honor  of  the  giver,  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Slater. 
This  hall  is  situated  between  Ehode  Island  and  University  halls,  and 
is  used  for  a  dormitory.  Being  the  newest  of  the  three  dormitories  it 
was  furnished  with  all  the  modern  appliances.  Nearly  all  the  rooms 
are  in  suites  of  three.  The  growth  of  the  college  had  necessitated  such 
a  building,  so  that  its  gift  by  Mr.  Slater  was  very  timely. 

The  gift  was  of  additional  interest  because  made  by  a  citizen  of  the 
tState,  a  fact  indicating  that  the  citizens  of  the  State  delight  to  honor 
and  advance  her  university. 

SAYLES   MEMORIAL   HALL. 

The  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  founders  of  an  institution  are 
entitled  to  their  full  share  of  praise,  and  justly.  Conscious  that  they 
will  be  unable,  in  all  probability,  to  see  the  results  of  their  labor,  they 
must  work  for  future  generations  to  appreciate  and  build  upon  the 
foundations  which  they  have  laid. 

When,  therefore,  the  future  years  have  demonstrated  how  well  the 
foundation  was  laid  and  how  wise  was  the  early  i)olicy  of  the  college, 
it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  present  generation  recognizes  its  alle- 
giance to  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  delights  to  assist  in  the  growth 
of  the  institution. 

Gifts  of  buildings  and  the  endowments  of  professorships  indicate  a 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  alma  mater  and  a  recognition  that  the  insti- 
tution is  worthy  of  honor. 

Sayles  Memorial  Hall  was  the  third  building  received  by  the  uni- 
versity during  this  administration.  The  building  was  a  memorial  by  the 
father,  Mr.  William  F.  Sayles,  to  the  memory  of  his  son,  who  would 
have  graduated  in  1878  had  his  life  been  spared.  The  letter  contain- 
ing the  proposed  gift  was  read  on  the  commencement  day  of  1878 : 

1  have  selected  this  commencement,  when  my  dear  son,  if  living,  would  have  gradu- 
ated, for  the  expression  of  what  I  hope  will  he  regarded  with  favor,  in  order  that 
when  his  classmates  are  conferring  credit  on  their  alma  mater  his  hrief  life  may  also 
not  be  without  a  beneticial  iuflueuco  on  the  iustitution  he  loved  so  well. 
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The  Memorial  Hall  was  begun  in  1879  and  dedicated  June  4,  1881. 
Itis  on  the  middle  campus  between  Wilson  Hall  and  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. The  architecture  is  Romanesque,  and  the  building  is  cruciform. 
The  exterior  is  ornate  and  the  inscription  in  front,  Filio  Pater  Poauit 
MJDCGGLXXXj  indicates  the  occasion  of  the  structure-  In  the  vesti- 
bule is  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  son,  William  Clark  Sayles. 

The  building  is  of  three  stories;  in  the  front  part  are  the  recitation 
rooms,  eight  in  number.  The  rear  contains  the  hall  in  which  are  held 
the  academic  exercises.  Tlie  need  for  such  a  building  had  been  imiires- 
sive,  and  the  gift  was  most  timely. 

At  the  dedication,  June  4, 1881,  the  address  in  behalf  of  the  building 
committee  and  Mr.  Sayles  was  made  by  Prof.  Lincoln.  After  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  inception  of  the  building,  Prof.  Lincoln  said: 

This  building,  which,  in  its  appointments  and  nses  and  its  snrronndings  I  haye 
now  briefly  described,  wo  gratefully  recognize  to-day  as  the  generous  gift  of  a  new 
benefactor  of  the  college;  placed,  too,  at  once  by  this  gift  iu  the  roll  of  its  most 
liberal  benefactors.  Like  others,  long  known  and  venerated,  who  have  gone  before 
him  in  the  good  work  of  endowing  this  university,  our  new  benefactor  is  a  Rhode 
Island  man  by  birth  and  residence  and  lifelong  occupations,  who,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  his  talents  and  skill  and  enterprise  in  those  industrial  pursuits  in  which 
Hhodo  Island  has  a  kind  of  hereditary  distinction,  has  acquired  for  himself  an  hon- 
ored n:imo  and  conferred  additional  honor  upon  his  native  State.  Not  himself  a 
grndiiato  of  the  college,  but  occupied  from  his  early  years  in  the  exigent  cares  and 
labors  of  business  life,  ho  has  generously  come  to  its  aid  from  his  '*  appreciation," 
as  ho  has  told  us  ia  his  letter  to  tho  corporation,  *'  of  the  higher  education  which  it 
affords,"  and  has  bestowed  upon  it  this  gift  for  the  increase  of  its  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness in  carrying  forward  this  education.  In  no  spirit  of  adulation,  but  of  sin- 
cerest  gratitude,  may  wo  all  unite,  as  we  are  assembled  here  as  members  of  tho 
university  and  as  citizens  of  Providence,  in  rendering  our  tribute  of  honor  to  Wil- 
liaui  Francis  Sayles  for  what  ho  has  done  by  the  rearing  of  this  buUding  for  the 
cause  of  science,  and  letters,  and  etlucation  in  this  college  and  in  this  community. 

President  Robinson  accepted  the  gift  of  the  building  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation.  In  the  concluding  address  Prof.  Gammell  noticed 
the  growth  of  the  college  and  of  the  interest  it  was  holding  in  the 
community. 

Ispeak  to-day  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  that  fact  alone  would 
remind  me  of  tho  relations  which  have  always  existed  between  tho  university  and  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  a  great  enterprise  when  certain  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1763  and  1764,  the  year  before  the  stamp  act  threatened  the  struggles  of  the 
colo::ic3  with  tho  mother  country,  determined  to  ask  a  charter  for  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  liberal  education.  There  was  no  project  of  the  time  that  could  have  had 
smaller  promiso-of  important  results.  The  charter  was  granted,. but  it  lay  wholly 
unused  for  some  two  years.  Tho  college  was  at  length  begun  in  the  town  of  War- 
ren, and  was  established  hero  in  1770  by  the  erection  of  University  Hall,  which  was 
paid  for  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  very  largely  by  the  people 
of  the  county  of  Providence,  That,  may  it  please  your  excellency,  is  a  fact  in  our 
history  which  I  delight  to  mention  in  your  presence.  That  University  Hall  and 
those  narrow  grounds  remained  scarcely  changed  for  about  fifty  years,  when  Hope 
College  in  1821  was  built  by  that  distinguished  and  most  philanthropic  citizen  of 
Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown,  at  his  own  expense,  and  given  to  the  college.  In 
1835  Manning  Hall  was  also  built  by  the  same  gentleman  and  presented  to  tho  corpo- 
ration.    In  1839  a  subscription  was  begun  for  the  building  of  Rhode  Island  Hall,  for 
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the  bailding  of  a  new  manBion  for  the  president,  and  for  improving  the  college 
gronnds.  That  sabscription  -was  commenced  and  nearly  half  made  up  hy  tl}'^  con- 
tribution of  the  same  gentleman,  Nicholas  Brown.  It  was  completed  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  men  and  women  of  Bhode  Island  of  that  time.  Some  years  afterwards 
the  Chemical  Hall  was  erected  also  by  the  contributions  of  people  of  Rhode  Island — 
I  may  say  almost  entirely  by  people  of  Providence,  and  very  largely  by  those  who 
resided  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  university.  Then  cr.mo  yonder  match- 
less Library  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  as  provided  in  his  will  and 
completed  by  Mrs.  Brown,  to  whom  the  college  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  a  bene- 
faction which  was  prompted  by  a  sentiment  such  as  belongs  to  this  which  we  to-day 
rsoeive.  It  was  the  continuation  of  a  work  in  memory  of  her  husband.  After  this 
came  the  building  of  Slater  Hall,  the  giJ't  also  of  a  Rhode  Island  man,  Mr.  Horatio 
N.  Slater;  for,  though  he  lives  just  at  present  in  Massachusetts,  we  shall  never  cease 
to  call  him  a  Rhode  Island  man  any  more  than  we  shall  allow  his  family  name  to  be 
blotted  from  Rhode  Island  history. 

And  now  we  have  this  hall,  our  latest  and  crowning  benefaction,  by  another  citi- 
zen of  Rhode  Island,  completing  the  list  of  eight  halls  that  have  been  erected  by 
people  who  belong  to  this  State.  Nor  is  this  all.  Our  leading  foundations  for  pro- 
fessorships, in  like  manner,  all  were  given  by  citizens  of  Rhode  Island.  The  first 
was  given  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown,  long  ago,  as  the  basis  of  a  professorship  of  ora- 
tory and  belles-lettres;  another  given  by  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Hazard  professorship  of  physics ;  another,  given  by  Mr.  William  S.  Roj^crs,  a 
•on  of  Rhode  Island,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Newport-Rogers  professorship  of  chem- 
istry ;  another  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elton,  long  a  professor  here,  and  a  citizen  of  Rhode 
Island  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  the  foundation  of  a  professorship  as  yet  not  com- 
pletedy  of  natural  theology ;  another  of  a  lectureship  on  the  fine  arts,  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall Woods,  and  last  of  all  the  Olney  professorship  of  natural  history,  which  has 
Just  been  received  by  the  college.  All  these  halls  and  these  professorships,  one  and 
ftU,  constituting  the  greatest  benefactions  which  the  university  has  ever  received, 
have  come  from  citizens  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  by  any  means  mean 
to  forget,  or  to  show  the  slightest  indifference  to  the  gifts  which  have  come  to  us 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  our  little  territory;  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  State 
and  to  the  credit  of  her  citizens  that  so  much  has  been  done  by  those  who  have  lived 
just  around  the  college.  And  I  may  add  that  the  State  itself,  by  its  legislature,  has 
appropriated  the  funds  which  were  received  from  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
the  college,  in  the  agricultural  department.  That,  too,  Mr.  President,  is  to  the  credit — 
very  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  State. 

This  Memorial  Hall  will  now  stand  with  the  others,  the  glory  of  the  college,  and 
also  the  honor  of  the  State — and  I  like  to  link  the  two  together,  for  I  can  not  think 
that  they  are  separable.  Wh.at  adds  to  one,  adds  to  the  other;  and  what  takes  from 
one,  takes  from  the  other.  If  the  State  loses  its  high  character  it  ceases  to  bo  so 
attractive  a  place  for  the  education  of  the  young.  If  the  college  is  not  able  to  fulfill 
its  destiny  the  State  is  less  worthy  and  less  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence  or  a 
homo  of  learning.  I  am  not  indifferent  in  any  way  to  the  beautiful  spots  which  our 
State  presents,  whether  upon  inland  streams  or  by  the  shores  of  the  sounding  sea; 
I  am  not  indifferent  to  the  great  works  which  genius  and  capital,  combining  with 
industry,  have  spread  over  all  our  territory,  and  made  it  such  a  hive  of  labor,  and 
given  it  such  a  renown  for  the  beautiful  products  which  it  sends  over  the  world. 
Still  less  am  I  indifferent  to  our  benevolent  institutions — to  our  noble  hospitals,  to 
our  homes  for  neglected  infancy  and  for  wearied  and  exhausted  old  age — but  I  know 
not  where  on  the  soil  of  this  State  the  people  have  more  cause  for  congratulation 
and  pride  than  in  these  few  acres  of  college  grounds  given  by  her  own  citizens,  and 
covered  with  halls  erected  by  their  munificence,  and  dedicated  to  that  science  which 
is  shaping  the  civilization  of  mankind ;  to  that  literature  and  those  studies  so  fitted 
for  the  nur*'ure  of  the  young,  so  fitted  to  adorn   human  character  and  to  dignify 
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buce;fta  !lfi>,  Jin.l  in  evory  way  so  worthy  of  the  civilization  of  which  we  boast.  As 
it  kdis  been  iu  tho  vast,  so  let  it  be  in  the  futare.  Let  it  still  be  tmethat  the  people 
iH  Rh«i<dt*  Islaad  shall  be  the  great  and  leading  sapporters  of  the  college;  let  it  ever 
W  true«  al><x  Mr  President,  that  the  college  shall  be  tme  and  faithful,  loyal  ancL 
deT»(ed  to  th«  iat«rests  aud  the  fame  of  Rhode  Island. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

The  uevr  Ubrarv  baildiiisr  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  erected 
diir.Uir  the  preside  my  of  Dr.  Robinson.  The  seAnd  was  Slater  Hall 
5ii.d  ;he  ihir\l  Sayles  Memorial  Elall.  The  library  building  was  the 
i:it:  of  Joan  Carter  Brown.  The  pri\'ate  library  which  bears  his  name 
is  v^ue  v'f  the  most  valuable  for  its  eolleetion  of  Americana,  and  the 
ownor  was  always  glail  to  open  it  to  scholars. 

Tliere  ;ue  certain  names  that  are  proiiunent  in  the  life  of  a  community 
or  au  it.stitution.  But  still  more  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  a 
ta:uily  tn»a\  gv»noration  to  generation  itlentities  itself  with  the  highest 
welfare  of  au  institution.  The  changed  name  of  the  university  to 
Krv^wu  I'niversity  attests  the  grateful  recognition  of  its  indebtedness 
to  tlic  family  in  whivj^?  honor  it  has  received  its  name. 

J.  ha  Carter  Bn>wu  was  the  st>n  of  Nicholas  Brown,  who  had  done 
s*^ :  ;:ich  t>r  the  ct>llege.  He  b;id  given  Ixx^ks,  money,  buildings,  aud 
h  <  ^vrsi^aal  interx^sr.  He  had  foundeil  the  permanent  library  fund.  He 
v..  li  civea  Manning  H;UL  It  was  the  <nr^^t  uncle  of  John  Carter 
Krowi^.  ttIk^  \ras  tor  twenty  two  years  the  treasurer  of  the  coU^e,  and 
^  ^..  *  w.»s  t>.e  fir^t  to  present  to  the  library  au  im;  ortant  gift  of  books. 
His  jirav.vl father  was  one  of  the  luemlvrs  of  rhe  i'^>rporaticai  in  1764.  It 
-?;  I :  .::s  Ix*  se^^^a  lu^w  c\^sely  aliiid  to  the  interests  of  the  university 
^.i>  :*  >  tu:;.;A\  AVitU  such  au  example  frv^ai  Lis  ancestors,  to  which 
^.^>  uv.uvl  a  >>>^  of  Utters  on  his  own  i>art,  John  Carter  Brown  pre- 
Sfc  *  'v-;  rarv  a:;*l  \>>>s:iv  Kv^ks  to  t:  e  libn^rv  of  tlie  is:  iversitv.  Partic- 
:;^  -  *     A\;>aaV>  xvere  tI;o  wlUvtionsof  Italian.  French,  and  German 

A>  '.  s  \xvn  state^l  :a  the  des<T:p::ou  of  :he  library  pn>per,  its  home 
:  ?.,-  :::.;:  II.uI  xias  unsuitabu\  Kvause  :*.e  >:::Ivi:r.c  wa«  not  fire- 
7"*  *'.  .    .;  :l  e  arriui^  nxents  of  tV.e  rv>  n:  were  i:.a«\>:uate  ar.d  init>n- 

•*"•;  r    v^:^:\.     iM'  :   :s  ^ITv^V  >»as  to  l\>  us^xl  :o'.v^:\is  the  erection 
:  *  :r  rr,v  f  >n  V:  :  c  fv^r  :Ve  V.V^^irw     Prv^  u^n^v  be  L.id  bou:rht  the 

*•  c  T   ..  V  :  <*  V,;.Mr\r  wus  ervvuxL     In  IS'*  t\e  cv^nvlirioos  of   his 
'•'    ;  ^:     :*  ivV  >.  „;  Nxn  ::/    \\l.  Sv>  :/,>t:  :le  Mrarr  fnnd  w;is  now 

:•  ^  IV  :*  TV  t'  e  i^a: ^  vV'  Mr.  l>rv^^^^  :n  I^T^.  ',  r  c-iv^^-  tlie  lot  aud 

;    ^  ^,  ^■s.;\  ^n  V:s  -*  "t  f^r  t>.o  a^U^.tu^n  o:  ^V,'>V  to  tbe  sum  pre- 

T-    ,^\   _-  x~  ":\  V:n". 

7  •,  ,«-*»>-:.i    ,  n  ;,:  o^.vv  tvV^V  s:o:\s  t.^^v^rAs  T'^t-  ert^  ::on  of  the  build- 

'.'::      \  ■jsvT^  A.;'\:s  C>>i>ftt  \  l>^^\*- a   III  i\;.  c>   i  J.  C*  Hartshorn 

"V'i  \   .  ivr<vl  :.'   s:'r>v   .^s  :V,c   I,.*:v«:\    >,;:;,;;.  ^  vv  :..n:;:t«WL     On  the 
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human  life,  and  in  every  way  so  worthy  of  the  civilization  of  which  we  boast.  As 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  let  it  bo  in  the  future.  Let  it  still  bo  true  that  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  shall  be  the  great  and  leading  supporters  of  tho  college;  let  it  ever 
be  true,  also,  Mr.  President,  that  the  college  shall  be  true  and  faithful,  loyal  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  and  the  fame  of  Rhode  Island. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

The  new  library  building  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  erected 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Robinson.  The  second  was  Slater  Hall 
and  the  third  Sayles  ]\[emorial  Hall.  The  library  building  was  the 
gift  of  John  Carter  Brown.  The  private  library  which  bears  his  name 
is  one  of  tho  most  valuable  for  its  collection  of  Americana,  and  the 
owner  was  always  glad  to  open  it  to  scholars. 

There  are  certain  names  that  are  prominent  in  the  life  of  a  community 
or  an  institution.  But  still  more  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  a 
family  from  generation  to  generation  identifies  itself  with  the  highest 
welfare  of  an  institution.  The  changed  name  of  the  university  to 
Brown  University  attests  the  grateful  recognition  of  its  indebtedness 
to  the  family  in  whose  honor  it  has  received  its  name. 

John  Carter  Brown  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  who  had  done 
so  much  for  the  college.  He  had  given  books,  money,  buildings,  and 
his  personal  interest.  He  had  founded  the  permanent  library  fund.  He 
had  given  Manning  Hall.  It  was  the  great  uncle  of  John  Carter 
Brown,  who  was  for  twenty-two  years  the  treasurer  of  the  college,  and 
who  was  the  first  to  present  to  the  library  an  important  gift  of  books. 
His  grandfather  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  in  1764.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  how  closely  allied  to  the  interests  of  the  university 
was  this  family.  With  such  an  example  from  his  ancestors,  to  which 
was  united  a  love  of  letters  on  his  own  part,  John  Carter  Brown  i)re- 
sented  rare  and  costly  books  to  the  library  of  the  university.  Partic- 
ularly valuable  were  the  collections  of  Italian,  French,  and  German 
books. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  description  of  the  library  proper,  its  home 
in  Manning  Hall  was  unsuitable,  because  the  building  was  not  fire- 
proof, and  the  arrangements  of  the  room  were  inadequate  and  incon- 
venient. 

February  8,  1860,  Mr.  Brown  subscribed  conditionally  $25,000  for 
the  university.  Of  this  $15,000  was  to  be  used  towards  the  erection 
of  a  fireproof  building  for  the  library.  Previously  he  had  bought  the 
lot  where  the  building  was  erected.  In  1869  the  conditions  of  his 
bequest  of  1860  had  been  fulfilled,  so  that  the  library  fund  was  now 
begun.  Before  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown,  in  1874,  he  gave  the  lot  and 
made  provision  in  his  will  for  the  addition  of  $50,000  to  the  sum  pre- 
viously given  by  him. 

The  corporation  at  once  took  steps  towards  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. Messrs.  Alexis  Caswell,  Rowland  Hazard,  and  J.  C.  Hartshorn 
were  elected  to  serve  as  the  library   building  committee.      On  the 
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death  of  Dr.  Caswell,  President  Robinson  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
va<;aucy.  The  personnel  of  Ihia  committee  was  a  pledge  that  the  work 
intrusted  to  it  wimld  be  accomplished  so  as  to  insure  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  Work  was  begun  on  the  building  in  1875  and  the 
edifice  was  completed  in  1877.  The  architecture  is  Venetian-Gothic. 
The  situation  on  a  corner  lot^  opiM)site  the  campus,  makes  an  imposing 
Bite  and  affords  an  admirable  setting  for  this  treasure  house.  The 
interior  of  the  building  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
working  of  the  library.  When  dedicated  the  library  contained  nearly 
60,000  volumes,  now  ])laced  in  a  building  in  which  the  only  wood  con- 
struction is  that  of  tlie  shelves.  Four  inscriptions  were  placed  on  the 
walls,  commemorating  the  benefactions  of  the  donor  of  the  building, 
the  change  of  the  name  of  the  college,  the  erection  of  the  building 
under  the  care  of  the  corporation,  and  an  extract  from  the  Vulgate. 
The  inscriptions  are  placed  in  the  north,  west,  east,  and  south  panels, 

re.m)ectively: 

Johannes  Cartkr  Brown 
Nati'8  a.  D.  MDCCXCVII 

ViVUH  HrJUS  niBLIOTlIKCK   Fattor 

MoRiENS  Adiu'C  Memou 

HrNc  Locum 

pBcuNiAMQrR  Htic  Aedificu)  Strcendo 

Testamento  Legavit. 

Obht  a.  I).  MDCCCLXXIV. 


Collegium  In8!'l,«  Rh<)i>irn'si8 

A.  P.  MDCCLXIV  CoNDiTUM 

Propt|cr  Liberalitatem  NiroLAi  Brown 

As  Ejus  Nomine  Appei^tum  Est 

Univrrsitas  Hrunensis 

A.  I).  MDCCCIV. 


Hoc  Aedificium 
ViRi  Ex  CoLLK<iio  A(  ai>i:mic<»  Delecti 

FACIEXDrM   CURAVERUNT. 

A.  1>.  MIU'CCLXXV  iNCEPTt  M 
A.  1).  MDCCCLXXVII  FisrrrM  Est. 


Melior  Est  Emm  Fructus  Meis  Auro 

Et  Lapidk  Pke'iioso 

Et  (irMiNA  Mea  Argento  Elec:to. 

Bkati's  IUimo  Qui  Ari>iT  Me 

Et  Qui  Vigilat  Ai>  Fores  Me  ah  Quotidis 

Et  Oii>Ku\Ar  Ai»  Pomks  Ostii  Mei. 

Prov.  VIII.— 19,  a». 


I'v^     luxix^KY  or  ntoRKE  KDrcATiox  nr  rhode  islahix 

«KMi  vxt^NtMTt^  U^l  bnm^Uc  llM^  ci>c<4  of  tb.^  bailtiiii^  abi>Te  the  amount 
w%\x'  '«  I't^  vx^r^H^r^tuMK  Tb's  additioQ;^  expre^e  w^is  ptoividcd  for 
Vn  Vh.  :xs  "i  «  V»t^uxt:i  Ur\»wo^  who  dt»?^irv%l  :Ii:>  Azioont  tm  be  added 

*  •  -    •.\>f»«f.      .^■'"  ;>e*«i  35*fvun*  accoou*:!\.^L*5ijca  ^^r  t(jti>j)i)*>  ToivBeSi.  and 

^     •    •    .    »■*•■    »•# 

.    -  •  »    *.»■    *•      U'     ii.-^».«v»  **      *    ii-«'*T*iC''»r»  U3M.  "Jt»    in*. —    t,    "ijfL-  ^"writ; 

•    ■  -*        *   V     • -w.    i»  »• -sa   >       K»  •»fv\4  t«  •  .«»in»-  it  *-j%i  V-^    n."i-.I»-»  T*  T-i  t£  ja  •  ?   -.T<e«i_ 

*■  •       o  •    ■       '*       •  '^         '»    \-i»»**  i>  ^*  .     :!»•'«  ..   ^-^w    i:>-n.  'Jitt  .W  i r  i ■     i     i 

•  •'•••*>•'»*•»»  .t   1  '^jo     •»    :•..*••.   T  u.-»  'I  liJt  iinnr.  "  i   T" 

».  »  *     I        •         •■•»    >t*^f^    tin  »4      H*-*?  »»»*••  ■*»•  '  .1    ••"*'"=-».   n  '.Jrtr '^'9kL~  ±~ 
"•■        ',*     '•"s*-    ■»      »•>-    i.t*.     •*»   '•'•^    *v     !>»»».'-»*;*    :>;».▼  .1   '»va^  'u'jmam   r*   :i 

•  ■    •    «».   ^  » ,*  «M.     K  «    «         •%••    K*    t.»»r  .?*•  'u    •*    ;>-»r   ■•€»».•* ^■■■Bw  anii.  il:*-"" 

'           *            "         •         s.      K»%    K4*    »^^     u»%»  ^i-f  ,.»  ■%-»   :•;>*„  ^  .1    -r   a  ".ir  niiu*  ~— .i? 
•    '  «      *»     »*'^     *%»■»•'«-»...  ."^    .:  *    ;.v     ^z^        ▼  :a.  *"-!•  V-^S 


A'    t     » 


>^«^  .»      •■  \  *.X 


• 
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The  total  value  of  the  building  is  $120,000.  Alterations  and  unfore- 
seen  expenses  liad  brought  the  cost  of  the  building  above  the  amount 
voted  by  the  corporation.  This  additional  expense  was  provided  for 
by  Mrs.  Sophia  Augusta  Brown,  who  desired  this  amount  to  be  added 
to  the  sum  which  her.  husband  had  given. 

The  present  facilities  secure  accommodation  for  100,000  volumes,  and 
by  a  few  changes  room  can  be  gained  for  an  additional  50,000.  The 
final  act  of  the  building  committee  was  placing  in  the  library  a  bust 
of  the  donor.    This  was  also  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Brawiu 

President  llobinson  said  in  accepting  the  keys: 

This  library  stands  here  an  enduring,  a  most  worthy,  inonnment  to  the  munificence 
of  its  donor.  It  was  fitting  that  he,  who  more  than  all  others  had  enriched  the 
library  of  Brown  University,  should  close  the  long  series  of  his  generous  deeds  by 
providing  the  means  for  a  structure  that  should  be  at  onco  a  safe  repository  and  a 
perpetual  memorial. 

Great  libraries,  it  is  true,  bo  they  ever  so  largo,  ever  so  select,  do  not  necessarily 
make  either  great  or  good  universities.  A  university  is  mado  great,  not  by  its  library, 
not  by  the  number  of  its  students,  not  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  departments  of 
instruction,  but  by  the  character  of  its  instructors  and  the  quality  of  their  work; 
and  tho  highest  style  of  work  can  never  be  produced  except  the  instructors  shall 
themselves  bo  instructed  by  the  productions  of  the  best  intellects  that  have  lived. 
A  groat  library  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  great  and  good  university.  Such  a 
library  and  a  building  suited  to  the  best  uses  of  it  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Brown 
University.  When  centuries  shall  have  passed,  and  we,  now  so  full  of  animation, 
havo  passed  away  and  been  forgotten,  youthful  and  aspiring  minds  will  come  beneath 
this  roof  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  they  will  gaze  upon  the  features  of 
that  bust;  they  will  read  the  inscription  upon  the  uplifted  walls  of  this  dome;  thoy 
will  catch  the  inspiration  of  great  thoughts  and  worthy  deeds.  The  still  air  of 
delightful  studies  that  will  over  brood  amid  these  alcoves  will  breed  in  their  youth- 
ful minds  lofty  aspirations ;  and  catching  tho  inspirations  that  will  come  to  them  from 
these  crowded  shelves  they  will  not  be  unmindful  of  their  predecessors,  and  they 
will  give  thanks  to  God  for  tho  inestimable  treasures  that  will  here  be  stored  for 
their  use.  Great  will  be  their  heritage,  and  great,  we  trust,  will  be  in  the  future  tho 
results  growing  out  of  tho  erection  of  this  building  and  the  filling  it  with  the  best 
•  productions  of  the  best  minds  of  our  race. 

Honoring,  then,  the  memory  of  him  who  has  given  this  beautiful  and  majestic 
bnilding,  and  thankful  to  the  fast  friends  who  have  enriched  or  now  are  enriching 
the  library  which  is  hero  to  bo  stored,  let  us  still  bear  up  and  steer  right  onward. 

PROFESSOR  DIMAN.. 

lu  the  early  part  of  the  year  1881  the  college  was  called  to  mourn  tho 
death  of  one  of  the  faculty,  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him — Prof. 
Diman.  His  death  was  a  loss  not  only  to  the  university,  but  to  the 
State.  At  the  close  of  the  memorial  exercises  in  the  assembly,  the 
house  voted  to  adjourn,  a  token  of  respect  seldom  paid  to  a  private 
citizen.  But  Prof.  Diman  was  beloved  by  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  presence,  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had 
held  the  chair  of  history  and  political  economy  since  1864. 

Jeremiah  Lewis  Diman  was  born  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  May  1,  1831.  In 
recounting  the  life  of  a  man,  the  biographer  eagerly  seeks  information 
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regarding  the  parents  and  tlie  home  life  of  the  yoath.  Whence  were 
derived  those  traits  which  made  the  man  the  scholar  or  the  statesman  f 
III  what  environment  was  his  youth  spent) 

It  was  said  that  his  grandfjither  was  "peculiarly  mild  in  disi>osition, 
gentle  in  manners,  and  domestic  in  his  habits.  He  was  a  great  reader, 
with  a  good  memory,  fond  of  investigation  and  argument,  and  was 
deacon  of  the  Catholic  Congregational  Church  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Ills  grandmother  was  a  grandniece  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  as 
Frances  Franklin,  her  grandmother,  was  sister  of  the  philosopher. 
Diman's  father  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  with  a  fondness  for  anti- 
quarian lore."'  His  information  in  matters  of  local  history  was  remark- 
able, lie  had  been  elected  to  serve  as  gov^nor  of  the  State  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow-citizens.  His  mother  was  character- 
ized as  "exceeding  modest  and  retiring;  it  was  her  only  ambition  to  be 
good  and  to  do  good.^ 

In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  Miss  Hazard — 

Of  8urh  pareiitA,  with  biich  an  nnceBtry  of  pare,  pionii  ]»«op1e»  w«8  lie  bom.  In  bim 
all  the  virtues  of  tho  various  lines  Beeincd  to  unite.  His  noble  bearing  spoke  of  the 
Puritan;  his  grace  of  manner  of  tho  livelier  French  blood;  his  philosophic  mind 
was  the  true  desoondant  of  the  ^|«t  American  philosopher;  his  tenderness  of  his 
sainted  mother. 

The  aneiMlotes  of  his  youth  show  that,  although  he  was  fond  of  study, 
he  was  a  true  boy  in  his  delight  for  games  and  sports.  Entering  college 
at  16,  he  soon  gave  indications  of  his  scholarly  mind,  so  that  he  was 
honored  by  all.  While  in  college  he  commenced  a  commonplace  book, 
ill  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write  out  an  analysis  at  what  he  read, 
or  jot  down  his  reflections.  Thus  he  made  his  own  what  he  read, 
and  stored  away  what  in  after  years  he  used  to  such  excellent  advan* 
tage.  These  books  show  his  fondness  for  history  and  philosophy.  He 
also  read  extensively  works  of  a  religious  character.  Ilis  tastes  were 
in  the  direction  of  literary  rather  than  scientific  studies.  On  grailua- 
ting  he  delivennl  the  classical  oration  on  '^  The  Living  Principle  of 
Literature." 

It  was  his  intention  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  after 
a  year's  study  and  intercourse  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Newport. 
The  next  two  years  he  spent  at  Andover.  Here  was  formed  a  little 
coterie  of  congenial  spirits,  and  it  was  their  testimony  that  Diinan  was 
the  center  of  it.  His  training  was  further  increased  by  a  study  of  two 
years  in  tlie  universities  of  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg.  It  was  dur- 
ing these  two  years  that  he  came  in  contact  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
universities,  and  that  he  re(*eived  great  inspiration  from  galleries  and 
museum.  These  two  years  but  widened  and  deepened  his  own  catholic 
thoughts  and  convictions.  In  1856  he  was  li(*^used  to  preach,  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordaine<I  as  the  pastor  of  the  ehureh 
at  Fall  liiver.    He  remained  with  this  parish  till  16CA).    That  year  ho 
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was  married  aud  established  bis  borne  in  Brookline  as  tbe  pastor  of  the 
CoDgregational  Cburcb.  Till  1864  be  beld  tbis  cbarge,  wben  be  with- 
drew to  accept  tbe  cbair  of  history  and  political  economy  at  Brown 
University. 

Prof.  Diman  was  now  37.  Trained  in  tbe  best  methods  of  bis  alma 
mater ^  to  which  were  added  bis  course  of  two  years  at  Andover,  and 
two  years  of  European  travel,  be  was  a  well-rounded  scholar.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  he  had  been  most  acceptable  as  a  pastor,  a  fact  that  was 
proven  by  tbe  repeated  calls  be  received  from  leading  churches.  All 
these  facts  conspired  to  make  him  a  professor  with  all  tbe  noble  traits 
of  tbe  Christian  gentleman. 

In  addition  to  his  college  duties  be  preached  from  time  to  time.  He 
lectured  before  tbe  Normal  School  and  tbe  Friends'  School.  Perhaps 
his  influence  was  as  great  in  connection  with  the  writing  which  he  did 
for  the  Providence  Journal  from  1866  to  the  close  of  bis  life.  A  vigor- 
ous and  scholarly  writer,  be  could  express  himself  as  freely  as  he 
wished.  His  own  idea  of  tbe  function  of  a  newspaper  will  best  show 
the  spirit  of  the  man : 

The  successful  conduct  of  a  daily  paper,  aiming  to  take  high  rank  as  a  guide  of 
■/ubbc  opinion,  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  difficulties  "which  our  readers 
can  not  fully  appreciate.  If  we  conceived  that  our  only  function  was.  to  wait  on 
public  sentiment  aud  echo  the  prevailing  sentiment  around  us,  the  labor  would  be 
greatly  simplified.  But  believing  that  our  readers  look  to  us  for  an  honest  and 
straightforward  expression  of  our  own  sentiments,  we  can  not  avoid  the  peril  at 
times  of  offending  some  for  whom  we  cherish  the  utmost  respect,  and  of  being  mis- 
understood by  others  upon  whose  good  opinion  we  place  the  highest  valu«\ 

Too  often  the  charge  of  exclusiveness  can  be  brought  against  the 
scholar;  that  be  does  not  let  the  community  have  tbe  benefit  of  bis 
attainments.  But  tbis  could  never  be  urged  against  Prof.  Diman. 
For  ten  years  be  lectured  at  his  home  to  classes  of  ladies  of  tbe  city  of 
Providence  on  historical  subjects.  He  was  one  of  tbe  members  to  draft 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  tbe  Friday  Evening  Club,  which  consisted 
of  but  twelve  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  men  not  in  academic 
professions.    He  was  the  life  of  tbe  club.     Said  one  of  the  members: 

I  maj'^  as  well  give  up  trying  to  translate  that  subtle  charm  of  his  talk,  which  is 
60  easy  and  sweet  to  remember,  nud  so  hard  to  put  into  any  fit  description.  The 
silver  resonance  of  that  voice  still  dwells  in  our  ears,  though  it  is  silent  forever. 
That  fine  sarcasm  which  I  see  now  going  down  that  speaking  face,  and  into  his  nose 
and  lips  and  tones;  that  incisive  wit  and  wisdom  which  penetrated  his  very  voice 
and  manner;  that  swift  passage  of  his  mir.d  and  his  talk  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe;  that  rich  culture  which  made  his  words,  his  very  manner  of  saying 
anything,  music;  that  calm  power  which  held  listeners  like  a  magnet — it  is  all  like 
water  spilled  on  the  ground,  which  can  not  be  gathered  up  again.  Hardly  a  drop 
of  it,  in  its  fresh  beauty,  have  I  been  able  to  recover;  for  how  great  and  yet  how 
indescribable  the  charm  of  our  friend's  conversation  was. 

He  was  a  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews  and  quarterlies.  He 
pron(mnced  several  orations,  among  them  tbe  Phi  Beta  Kapi^a  oration 
at  Amherst  in  18G9,  aud  at  Harvard  in  187G.    He  gave  a  course  of 
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lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute  iu  Boston  and  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.    Of  his  manner  as  a  lecturer  President  Gilinan  says: 

He  seemed  to  bo  talking. to  a  company  of  friends  on  a  subject  of  great  importance^ 
which  he  perfectly  understood,  with  an  unhesitating  command,  not  only  of  names 
and  dates,  but  of  exact  epithets  and  discriminating  nentences.  The  ease  with  which 
he  lectured,  under  circumstances  of  very  considerable  difficulty,  was  only  equalled 
by  the  instruction  and  plf  asure  he  gave  the  auditors. 

Friday,  January  28,  1881,  Prof.  Diman  delivered  his  last  lecture  to 
the  senior  class  in  history.  There  was  no  suspicion  that  the  pain  in 
his  face  of  which  he  complained  would  prove  serious.  But  such  was 
the  case,  and  he  died  the  following  Thursday.  The  disease  was  malig- 
nant erysipelas.  The  news  of  his  death  came  with  startling  surprise. 
The  students  looked  at  each  other  with  wondering  eyes  querying  if  it 
were  really  so.  Can  Prof.  Diman  be  dead  ?  The  exercises  in  the  chapel 
on  the  following  morning  were  particularly  impressive,  and  the  entire 
university  showed  by  the  solemnity  and  quiet  their  sense  of  sorrow  at 
the  ^reat  loss  which  it  had  sustained.  Not  only  was  his  alma  mater  a 
mourner,  but  the  city  and  the  State  felt  that  its  favorite  son  had  been 
taken.  So  closely  had  he  identified  himself  with  the  city  and  the  State 
that  on  any  special  occasion  it  was  to  him  that  the  municipal  and  State 
authorities  looked  as  the  man  to  do  honor  to  the  event.  This  he  ever  was 
ready  to  do,  because  he  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  community.  The  representative  men  who  gath- 
ered to  pay  the  final  respects  to  the  dead  showed  how  wide  was  the 
circle  of  mourners,  not  only  in  his  own  but  in  other  States.  So  closely 
had  he  identified  himself  with  academic  circles  that  it  was  the  general 
feeling  that  from  the  academy  of  letters  had  gone  one  whose  loss  would 
be  keenly  felt. 

Kesolutions  of  respect  and  condolence  were  passed  by  the  assembly, 
the  corporation  of  the  university,  the  chapter  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member,  and  the  senior  class. 

Among  all  the  tributes  to  his  memory,  that  by  his  friend,  Prof.  Mur- 
ray, of  Princeton,  has  been  selected  to  conclude  this  sketch  of  Prof. 
Diman : 

He  had  been  sought  for  pulpits  in  our  principal  cities  by  reason  of  his  abilities  as 
a  preacher;  for  professorships  in  other  institutions;  repeatedly  by  Harvard  College, 
where  he  was  honored  and  beloved,  as  he  was  honored  and  beloved  here;  sought 
also  for  positions  as  the  head  of  seats  of  learning.  But  our  rejuicing  is  this,  that 
his  work  was  finished  here  in  the  university  of  which  he  had  ever  been  a  filial  son, 
in  the  city  which  was  proud  of  him,  iu  the  State  which  he  loved,  and  with  whose 
history  he  has  forever  linked  himself. 

He  was  stricken  down  in  the  very  flush  and  bloom  of  his  power  and  plans.  The 
Bummer  vacation  had  been  delightfully  passed  with  his  family  and  with  dear  life- 
long friends  amon<j^  the  mountains  and  lakes  and  by  the  sounding  sea.  Recruited 
apparently  by  it,  he  had  gone  partly  through  the  winter's  work.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  did  that  work  seem  to  drag  him  along  with  it,  instead  of  being  triumph- 
antly lifted  and  borne  by  him.  Disease  came  at  length  ko  treacherously  that  none 
feared  it  till  it  was  too  late,  and  then,  on  that  wiuter  evening,  tbo.  shock — the 
pitiless,  dreadful  shock,  the  hush  that  settled  iu  a  hundred  homes  of  the  city,  in 
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the  very  streets.     Nothing  could  have  been  more  touching  and  nothing  conld  have 
been  more  significant. 

Months  have  passed,  and  yet  we  ask  onrselves,  **  Is  he  gone  f  "  The  vitality  that  was 
in  liim,  so  exuberant,  so  large,  making  itself  felt  in  so  many  circles,  giving  a  sense 
of  his  presence  so  strong  and  deep  that  we  can  not  help  recalling  and  repeating 
those  lines  of  the  '*  In  Memoriam'*  so  closely  applicable  to  our  beloved  dead: 

*'  If  one  should  bring  me  this  report 
That  thou  hadst  touched  the  land  to-day^ 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay 
And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port; 

**  And  standing  muffled  round  in  woe. 
Should  see  thy  piisseugers  in  rank 
Come  stepping  lightly  down  the  plank 
And  beckoniug  unto  those  they  know; 

'*  And,  if  along  with  those  should  come 
The  man  I  held  as  half  divine, 
Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine 
And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home, 

"  And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain, 
And  how  my  life  had  drooped  of  late. 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state, 
And  marvel  what  possessed  my  brain, 

"  And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change. 
No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame; 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 
I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strjinge." 

Wo  buried  him  in  the  snows  of  winter.  The  sky  over  our  heads  as  we  bore  him 
to  the  cemetery  was  full  of  blessed  sunlight.  There  was  "calm  and  deep  peace  in 
the  wide  air.''  There  was  calm  and  deep  peace,  too,  in  our  hearts  as  we  remem- 
bered the  noble  life  cand  recalled  the  words,  "Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord."  We  thought  of  the  coming  spring,  in  which  he  always  so  delighted,  and 
the  spring  has  come  to  us.     He  is,  in  the  language  of  a  favorite  hymn,  where 

Everlasting  spring  abides, 
And  never  withering  flowers. 

Yet  he  himself  has  uttered  words  iu  one  of  his  sermons  which  are  so  deeply  true 
and  so  touch ingly  pertinent  that  they  prove  the  fittest  conclusion  to  this  com- 
memorative service. 

"Even  when  iu  middle  life  the  strong  man  is  suddenly  stricken  down,  dying  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  with  harness  on,  there  are  many  aspects  in  which  the  sor- 
row is  fnll  of  comfort.  It  is  the  death  which  the  good  soldier  never  shuns,  llie 
memory  left  is  not  of  decay,  but  of  the  fullness  of  manly  strength.  The  image 
which  affection  cherished  is  a  grateful  one.  And  especially  is  this  the  case  when 
into  the  zealous  and  faithful  labor  of  a  few  years  have  been  compressed  the  work  of 
a  long  life.  We  need  not  length  of  days  to  do  well  our  life  work.  The  most  con- 
secrated souls  are  often  called  soonest  away." 

PBOFESSOB   CHACE. 

A  famous  man  once  said,  ^^I  have  learned  more  from  men  than  from 
books."  Iu  the  history  of  an  institution  there  are  certain  men  who 
stand  forth  prominent  for  their  moral  worth  and  for  the  impression 
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they  make  on  their  students.  One  of  the  benefits  derived  from  contact 
with  a  great  teacher  is  the  personality  which  he  impresvses  by  example 
and  precept.  Too  often  the  student  in  college  may  not  appreciate  how 
great  has  been  this  influence,  but  sooner  or  later  his  recognition  of  it 
will  come,  and  the  loving  tribute  of  appreciation  will  be  paid. 

If  any  excuse  need  be  offered  for  the  biography  of  men  prominent  in 
the  college,  it  can  be  urged  that  only  as  their  lives  are  known  can  be 
seen  the  motives  and  purposes  which  have  given  them  the  influence 
they  wielded. 

Said  Prof.  Diman  on  one  occasion : 

Admirable  calturo  of  whatever  kind  must  have  its  roots  in  the  moral  sentiment. 
Scientific  training,  unless  regulated  and  qualified  by  broader  culture,  can  only  end 
in  debilitating  instead  of  enlarging  the  spiritual  nature  *  *  *  for  education 
must  receive  its  shape  from  above,  not  from  beneath. 

Particularly  apfpropriate  were  these  words  to  the  character  exempli- 
fied by  Prof.  George  Ide  Chace,  who  for  forty  years  was  identified  with 
the  college  in  all  the  grades  of  academic  work  from  tutor  to  president. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  George  Ide  Chace,  was  born  in 
1808  in  Massachusetts.  Entering  the  sophomore  class  in  1827,  while 
Dr.  Waylaud  was  president,  he  proved  himself  an  enthusiastic  student, 
graduating  with  the  highest  honor.  He  determined  upon  teaching  as 
his  vocation  in  life,  and  his  after  career  showed  how  wise  was  this 
choice.  He  accepted  the  principalship  of  an  academy  in  Waterville, 
Mc,  but  remained  there  for  a  brief  period,  having  accepted  a  position  as 
^tutor  in  mathematics  at  Brown.  This  was  in  1831.  In  1833  he  was 
advanced  from  tutor  to  adjunct  professor  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  From  this  time  his  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences 
began.  The  next  year  he  held  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  in  183G  the 
department  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  geology  and  physiology  as 
well  as  chemistry.    This  position  he  held  till  1867. 

The  natural  sciences  at  that  time  were  not  given  such  an  important 
place  in  the  college  curriculum,  but  even  then  for  one  man  to  combine 
so  many  in  his  instruction  showed  that  he  had  rare  ability.  Prof. 
Chace  was  a  man  of  ability  in  several  subjects,  but  it  was  admitted 
that  if  he  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  pure  mathematics  he  would 
have  held  a  foremost  position  among  the  ranks  of  mathematicians. 

After  the  resignation  of  President  Sears,  Prof.  Chace  held  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college  for  18(>6-'67. 

There  w^as  a  feeling  that  as  all  the  other  presidents  had  been  clergy- 
men such  a  precedent  should  be  followed.  This  was  the  reason  of  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Caswell  to  the  position  of  head  of  the  college. 
This  change  involved  another  in  the  instruction,  namely,  that  Prof. 
Chace  should  take  the  chair  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  His 
presidency  of  the  college  during  the  one  year  he  held  it  showed  his  wis- 
dom and  devotion.  The  change  from  the  department  of  the  sciences 
to  that  which  he  now  held  was  made  in  the  confidence  that  his  work 
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would  be  well  done.  Nor  was  this  trust  misplaced.  The  hold  which 
he  had  upon  his  classes  in  this  department  may*be  seen  from  a  quota- 
tion from  the  petition  of  the  class  of  1872,  when  there  was  a  prospect 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  complete  the  course  of  that  collegiate 
year: 

*  *  *  Your  instraction  can  not,  we  feel,  be  replaced  to  ns;  stiU  less  can  be 
filled  the  place  which  you  occupy  iu  our  hearts.  We  desire,  therefore,  as  a  class,  to 
return  to  you  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  past;  and  while  expressing  our  preference 
for  your  instruction  over  that  of  anyone  who  might  succeed  you,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  it  may  be  within  your  power  to  complete  our  courne  of  instruction  iu  moral 
philosophy,  when  we  shall  consider  it  our  honor  to  leave  the  university  with  yon. 
(Signed  by  the  class.) 

The  class  had  the  privilege  of  his  instruction  through  the  year,  but 
in  the  same  year,  1872,  he  decided  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  col- 
lege. For  forty-one  years  he  had  served  on  the  faculty.  His  retire- 
ment was  the  result  of  mature  deliberation.  In  18G7  he  had  written  to 
his  sister : 

I  prefer  to  close  my  professional,  career  while  I  am  in  full  strength  and  vigor,  and 
while  I  haveastill  freshness  of  interests  enough  to  find  other  occupations  attractive. 

Prof.  Chace  was  one  who  brought  his  academic  culture  into  the  com- 
munity. Ee  lectured  before  the  Peabody  Institute  and  the  Smithso- 
nian, Under  Dr.  Wayland  the  methods  of  university  education  were 
reorganized,  and  scientific  instruction  in  the  processes  of  the  arts 
was  to  be  given  to  the  community.  Accordingly,  Prof.  Chace  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  the  working  of^ 
metals.  The  course  was  eminently  successful,  and  those  who  attended 
expressed  their  appreciation  by  presenting  the  professor  with  a  silver 
pitcher.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Friday  Evening 
Club,  of  which  Prof.  Diman  was  such  a  valued  member.  Here,  iu  the 
discussions  and  in  the  papers  which  he  presented,  was  seen  the  wide 
range  of  his  scholarly  mind.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  leading 
reviews.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  his  addresses  was  that  com- 
memorative of  Dr.  Wayland.  This  was  delivered  in  1866,  and  extracts 
have  been  given  in  connection  with  the  sketch  of  Dr.  Wayland. 

After  leaviug  the  university  he  spent,  two  years  in  foreign  traveL 
On  his  return  he  was  chosen  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  State  board  of 
charities,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  i)hilanthropic 
work.  The  respect  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  shown  by  the  tributes  to  him  from  all  sides.  Mindful  to 
the  last  of  his  devotion  to  his  alma  mater y  he  left  $9,000  to  be  devoted  to 
two  scholarships.     His  death  occurred  April  29, 1885. 

The  following  extract  from  a  resolution  oifered  by  Prof.  Lincoln,  on 
the  part  of  the  alumni,  will  indicate  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues: 

His  rare  ability  in  the  sciences,  both  iu  the  investigation  and  iu  the  communica- 
tion of  truth;  his  clearness  and  fullness  of  comprehension  in  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, and  his  skill  and  aptness  in  their  illustration ;  the  stimulating  inllnence  of  his 
instruction  toward  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge,  and  their 
molding  moral  force  iu  producing  right  habits  of  thinking  and  noble   forms  of 
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character — all  these  will  ever  bo.  cherished  by  his  pupils  among  the  choicest  memo- 
ries of  their  college  education,  and  be  treasured  in  the  history  of  our  university 
among  the  best  elements  of  its  fame  and  usefulness.  And  while  we  thus  recall,  as 
alumni  of  this  university,  the  useful  services  of  Prof.  Chace's  long  professional 
career,  we  would  not  forget  the  new  course  of  service,  no  less  useful,  on  which  he 
entered  at  the  completion  of  that  career.  He  might  reasonably  then  have  sought  a 
studious  retirement,  where  ho  might  spend  his  declining  years  in  meditation  upon 
the  elevated  themes  of  philosophy  and  religion  so  familiar  to  him  hy  nature  and  by 
habit.  But  so  strong  were  his  tendencies  to  useful  action,  he  saw  so  keenly  the  need 
of  such  action  in  the  world,  the  good  that  imperatively  needed  to  be  done  and  the 
evil  to  be  undone,  that  he  tlieu  gave  himself  with  fresh  zeal  and  devotion  to  the^ 
promotion  of  the  great  interests  of  philanthropy,  morality,  and  religion,  in  connec- 
tion with  charitable  and  public  institutions  in  Rhode  Islahd.  This  feature  of  Prof. 
Chace's  life  and  character  reminds  one  of  the  words  of  a  Latin  poet,  said  of  a  great 
Roman,  who  wn«  a  man  alike  of  action  and  of  thought:  ''  Nil  actum  credenSt  dumquid 
atiperesset  agendum,'*  So  it  was  with  Prof.  Chace,  that  he  thought  ''nothing  done  so 
long  as  anything  remained  to  be  done.*'  So  was  it  also  with  him  as  a  Christian  man, 
that  with  the  aim  and  spirit  of  a  life  to  be  lived  not  for  self,  but  for  others,  he 
gave  his  best  thoughts  and  efforts  to  wise  and  beneficent  measures  for  the  cure  of 
the  sick,  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  refor- 
mation of  the  vicious.     Such  was  the  end  that  crowned  the  work  of  his  life. 

PROFESSOR   GREENE. 

In  January,  1883,  occurred  the  death  of  Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene. 
From  his  identification  with  the  higher  educational  interests  in  the 
State,  not  only  at  the  college  but  in  the  city,  mention  should  be  made 
of  what  he  did. 

He,  too,  was  a  graduate  of  Brown,  of  the  class  of  1837.  He  taught 
till  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education.  After  the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  "  didactics  "  at  Brown.  In  addition  to  his  duties  there  he 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  to  teachers,  which  was  the  germ  of  the 
normal  school.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics 
and  civil  engineering  at  Brown,  having  resigned  the  position  of  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools. 

Perhaps  he  is  as  widely  known  through  his  text-books:  Analysis  of 
the  Euglish  Language,  First  Lessons  in  Grammar,  Elements  of  English 
Grammar,  English  Grammar,  and  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

The  minute  which  was  entered  on  the  records  of  the  faculty  will  show 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  were  associated  with 
him. 

His  extensive  and  acciirate  acquaintance  with  literary  as  well  as  with  scientific 
subjects,  and  hi^  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  both  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  the  university,  are  widely  known  and  are  appreciated,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  tliis  institution.  We  recall,  too, 
his  almost  unequaled  skill  as  a  teacher  of  abstruse  and  difficult  sciences,  his 
unwearied  efforts  in  imparting  knowledge,  the  noble  serenity  and  dignity  of  his 
Christian  character,  which  left  so  deep  an  impress  on  all  his  pupils,  and  we  feel  that, 
as  a  corps  of  instructors,  we  have  met  with  a  loss  well-nigh  irreparable. 
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THE  COLLEGE  IN  1889. 

The  last  report  of  Dr.  Bobinsou  to  the  corporation  in  1889  gathered 
ap  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  college  since  he  had  assumed  the 
presidency.  Attention  was  called  in  it  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  had  been  con- 
ferred on  two  students  who  pursued  special  courses  of  resident  graduate 
study. 

On  this  side  of  the  university  work  he  continued : 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  conrses  of  graduate  study,  to  be  rewarded  by 
higher  degrees,  which  have  thus  been  begun,  will  hereafter  become  permanent  parts 
of  the  educational  opportunities  afforded  at  Brown  University,  and  that  these  courses 
of  study  will  be  so  far  multiplied  and  extended  as  to  embrace  the  chief  branches  of 
literature  and  science.  Surely  a  college  that  has  existed  for  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
has  existed  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  populous  city  from  which  it  derives  a  largo 
pereeutage  of  its  students,  and  a  college  that  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  has 
borne  the  title  of  university,  ought  by  this  time  to  do  something  more  than  to 
repeat  an  endless  routine  of  elementary  studies. 

In  thus  advocating  an  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  work,  and  pleading  that 
provision  be  made  for  advanced  instruction,  nothing  is  further  irom  my  thought  than 
that  the  distinctive  work  of  the  college  should  in  any  way  be  interfered  with,  or  its 
courses  of  study  or  standards  of  excellence  be  in  any  way  changed.  The  thorough 
work  of  the  college  is  indispensable  as  a  preparation  for  advanced  work  in  any 
department  whatever.  Nothing  i n  the  matter  of  education  seems  to  me  more  irrational 
than  a  proposal  to  supplant  the  college  with  the  university,  or  to  attempt  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  ranges  of  knowledge  without  a  thorough  grounding  in  its  ele- 
ments. 

With  reference  to  the  deportment  of  the  students  the  president  says: 

College  pranks  and  disturbances  by  night,  so  common  years  ago,  have  for  the  pres- 
ent ceased.  I  hardly  know  how  the  same  number  of  young  men  could  bo  expected 
to  conduct  themselves  with  more  uniform  decorum  and  propriety  than  our  students 
have  done  during  the  last  year.  For  ten  years  or  more  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
uniform  improvement  of  manners  and  deportment.  The  contrast  between  the  deport- 
ment of  students  the  past  year  and  seventeen  years  ago  has  been  too  marked  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  observer.  I  wish  I  could  speak  with  equal  con- 
fidence of  a  corresponding  improvement  in  studiousness  and  attainments.  In  saying 
this,  however,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  imply  that  there  is  less  devo- 
tion to  study  than  formerly,  or  even  that  there  is  not  more.  But  increase  in  the 
amount  of  thorough  scholarship,  and  in  the  number  of  students  whose  aims  arehi«;h 
and  generous,  has  not  in  any  college  in  the  country,  so  far  as  I  can  Icam,  distinctively 
characterized  the  so-called  progress  of  recent  years;  has  not  kept  pace  either  with 
the  multiplication  of  departments  of  knowledge,  or  with  the  increase  of  means  for 
exploring  them.  That  the  social  and  festive  element  of  college  life  has  largely  and 
very  generally  increased  is  manifest  to  all  men.  The  increase  of  this  element  doubt- 
less to  some  extent  accounts  for  the  diminution  of  the  spirit  of  disorder  once  so  com- 
mon in  all  the  colleges.  So  far  as  this  coUege  is  concerned  I  think  there  has  also 
been  an  increase  of  manliness  and  self-respect.  Student  life  with  us  has  been  brought 
into  closer  relations  than  once  existed  with  the  60cial  life  of  the  city.  The  inHnence 
of  this  has  been  restraining  and  refining,  though  it  may  not  always  have  been  intel- 
lectually quickening. 

In  conclusion  reference  was  made  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  presi- 
dency : 

In  resigning  the  presidency  of  the  university,  I  retire  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  labored  honestly  for  its  best  interests;  and  with  the  conviction  that,  while 
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its  progress,  from  causes  which  ought  never  to  have  existed;  has  not  heen  all  that  I  had 
labored  and  hoped  for,  there  has  nevertheless  been  an  advance  in  the  kind  and 
extent  of  its  work ;  it  has  never  been  in  more  favor  with  those  who  are  disposed  to 
supply  it  with  needed  funds  than  it  now  is;  and  it  never  had  a  better  prospect  of 
usefulness  and  of  patronage  from  all  parts  of  our  country  than  has  recently  been 
opening  before  it. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  cori)oration,  when  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bob- 
in8on  was  presented,  and  a  committee  chosen  to  select  his  successor, 
Prof.  Gammell  made  the  following  remarks: 

The  funds  of  the  university,  which  in  1872  were,  $552,430,  were,  in  1888,  $960,411, 
not  including  the  gift  of  Mr.  Duncan,  $20,000,  and  a  more  recent  gift  of  $20,000.  and 
other  gifts,  which  would  make  the  total  about  $1,018,000.  The  endowment  has  been 
very  nearly  doubled  (not  counting  the  Lyman  bequest,  from  which  $60,000  or  i|«70,000 
will  be  realized).  These  gifts  have  come  very  largely  from  the  community  in  which 
the  college  is  located. 

For  this  prosperity  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  judgment,  the  fidelity,  the 
ability,  and  the  diligence  of  President  Bobinson.  During  those  seventeen  years  he 
has  never  been  absent  from  a  college  duty,  from  a  recitation,  or  from  a  chapel  exer- 
cise, except  when  called  away  by  public  duties.  How  few  professional  men  have  a 
similar  record. 

Of  his  instrnctioii  I  may  speak  with  confidence,  having  had  two  sons  under  his 
instructions,  and  it  having  been  my  duty  in  various  ways  to  know  tho  internal  his- 
tory of  the  college.  The  instruction  has  been  of  a  very  high  order.  He  has  done 
much  to  raisoits  standard;  he  has  restored  largely  the  spirit  of  the  instruction  of 
my  old  teacher,  President  Wayland.  I  consider  this  a  fair  statement  of  the  results 
of  Dr^  Robinson's  instruction. 

President  Andrews,  1889. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bobinson,  a  committee  of  9  was  chosen 
to  elect  a  new  president.  The  task  was  difScult  on  account  of  the 
numerous  ^candidates  that  were  before  the  committee.  After  due  con- 
sideration, the  unanimous  choice  of  the  committee  was  in  favor  of 
Elisha  B.  Andrews,  who  was  then  holding  thechair  of  political  economy 
at  Cornell. 

Dr.  Andrews  was  graduated  from  Brown  in  1870,  and  from  Newton 
Tlieological  Seminary  in  1874.  He  held  a  pastorate  in  Beverly,  Mass., 
for  one  year,  and  was  the  president  of  Denison  University  till  1879. 

For  the  next  three  years  he  was  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  then  called  to  the  chair  of  history  and  political  economy  at 
Brown.    This  position  he  held  for  five  years,  going  to  Cornell  in  1888. 

Of  the  many  comments  which  appeared  with  reference  to  the  new 
president  of  the  university,  the  following  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  man : 

While  nnd^(  45,  he  is  the  senior  by  fourteen  years  of  Dr.  Wayland,  when  that  cele- 
brated educator  was  first  elected  to  his  position.  Brown  has  had  very  young  as  well 
as  very  aged  presidents,  and  it  is  now  returning  to  one  of  the  best  traditions  of  its 
honorable  history  in  summoning  to  its  chief  seat  Dr.  Andrews,  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood. 

Dr.  Andrews  is  not  a  narrow-minded  or  bigoted  denominationalist,  but  a  man  of 
broad  catholic  sympathies,  comprehensive  learning,  and  commanding  force.    He  is 
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singularly  well  adapted  for  the  work  of  completely  emancipating  that  college  from 
sectarian  influences  and  establishing  it  on  the  broad  foundation  of  higher  scholar- 
ship and  good  letters.  Under  his  predecessor,  Brown  has  made  remarkable  progress 
during  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  he  will  enter  upon  his  work  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  a  new  gymnasium  having  been  already  practically  secured.  Dr. 
•  Andrews,  however,  is  not  an  educator  who  is  dependent  upon  rich  eudov^'ments  or  the 
size  and  nnmbcr  of  college  bnildings.  He  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  teachers  as 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  could  have  established  a  great  school  if  he  had  started  it  in  a  barn. 
He  is  a  man  endowed  with  a  genius  for  teaching  and  for  commanding  the  sympathies 
of  young  men. 

The  personality  of  the  head  of  an  institution  will  be  impressed  on 
its  working  force.  A  man  of  broad  ideas,  progressive  and  energetic, 
can  do  much  to  briug  an  institution  of  learning  into  the  front  ranks. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  collected  a  faculty  who  shall  all  be  eminent 
in  their  departments — a  fine  equipment  of  laboratories  and  libraries 
will  not  bring  a  college  to  the  front — but  there  must  be  a  man  at  the 
head  who  can  see  into  the  future.  He  must  plan  now  for  what  is  to 
come;  he  must  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  academic  staff,  and  have 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  students.  In  addition  to  these  essen- 
tials within  the  college  walls,  he  must  bring  the  college  into  touch  with 
the  life  of  the  city.  The  college  is  an  institution  of  the  city,  and  to 
the  extent  the  citizens  feel  a  pride  in  it,  will  its  sphere  of  usefulness  be 
increased.  In  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  institution,  such  quali- 
fications are  happily  united  in  its  present  leader.  Coming  to  the 
university  as  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  committee  who  were  chosen 
to  elect  a  president,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  under  his  adminis- 
tration an  era  of  prosperity  is  opening  up  before  the  university. 

A  college  must  depend  for  its  main  support  on  the  body  of  its 
alumni.  Those  of  Brown  are  to-day  holding  positions  of  trust  and 
honor  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Although  the  college  is  denomi- 
national, it  is  not  sectarian.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
very  few  measures  in  its  administration  have  been  advanced  or  with- 
drawn on  strict  sectarian  grounds.  The  interest  which  the  alumni 
evince  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  Lincoln  fund  wa;s 
secured. 

Wilson  Hall  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  1890.  The  Ladd  Observatory 
was  built,  and  plans  for  the  new  gymnasium  had  been  accepted. 
The  history  of  the  beginning  of  these  additions  belongs  to  the  previous 
administration,  but  the  results  will  be  an  integral  part  in  the  increased 
facilities  of  the  university  in  the  immediate  future. 

COURSE    OF   STUDY. 

In  1889  two  students  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  after 
special  cx)urses  of  study  in  residence  at  the  university.  The  degree  of 
master  of  arts  is  bestowed  upon  a  candidate,  already  a  bachelor  of  arts, 
who  has  completed  a  thorough  course  of  liberal  graduate  study,  suflBcient 
in  amount  to  constitute  a  fifth  year  of  college  work  and  has  passed 
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satisfactory  examinations  thereupon.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts 
and  bachelor  of  philosophy  are  conferred  at  graduation.  Students  may 
pursue  a  select  course  without  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  The 
attendance  in  the  class  room  must  be  at  least  sixteen  hours  per  week. 
The  course  is  one  of  four  years. 

The  courses  of  instruction  form  a  system  of  required  and  elective 
study.  The  studies  of  the  freshman  year  are  all  required,  with  the 
exception  that  a  choice  of  courses  is  offered  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  philosophy  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  pursue  the 
study  of  an  ancient  language.  In  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  the 
required  studies  occupy  seven  of  the  sixteen  hours  of  instruction  each 
week,  and  in  the  senior  year  live  of  the  fourteen  hours.  The  required 
studies  of  the  freshman  year  are  selected  for  their  disciplinary  value, 
in  order  that  the  students  may  the  more  profitably  pursue  those  of 
subsequent  years,  whatever  they  may  select.  The  required  studies  of 
the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years  are  restricted  to  English, 
German,  history,  and  philosophy,  the  pursuit  of  which  is  deemed 
necessary  for  all  students  who  are  to  be  recommended  for  a  collegiate 
degree. 

The  elective  studies  offer  the  student  a  large  number  of  subjects, 
and  are  so  placed  in  the  curriculum  that  freedom  of  choice  is  allowed 
within  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  schedule  of  lectures.  In  this 
schedule  a  number  of  parallel  courses,  extending  through  the  three 
yearSy  are  made  available,  and  to  these  each  student  is  advised  to  con- 
form in  selecting  his  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  instruction,  special-honor  courses 
are  offered,  which  are  open  to  students  who  desire  to  do  extra  work  in 
any  particular  department.  These  honor  courses  consist  mainly  of 
additional  reading  supplemented  by  essays,  and  examinations  are  held 
at  the  option  of  the  several  professors. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  primary  aim  in  the  required  philosophical  studies  is  to  strengthen 
and  discipline  the  pupiFs  mind,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  render  him  a 
safe,  strong,  independent  thinker  and  investigator.  Along  with  this 
goes  a  practical  purpose,  especially  pronounced  in  ethics,  to  aid  pupils 
in  mastering  those  important  problems  in  this  department  which  are 
basal  to  all  high  intellectual  life  and  to  conduct.  Great  attention  is 
given  to  the  topics  of  practical  ethics  and  casuistry,  now  of  such  pecul- 
iar interest  to  the  world.  In  the  history  of  philosophy,  which  is  elec- 
tive, effort  is  made,  by  one  year  more  in  ancient  philosophy,  from 
Plato  as  center,  the  next  in  modern,  with  Kant  as  the  fixed  point,  to 
reveal  the  concatenation  of  philosophical  systems,  the  march  of  sys- 
tematic thought  from  master  to  master.    The  teaching  is  not  merely 
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analytic  or  historical,  but  positive  and  constructive,  the  reverse  of 
skeptical.  The  evolution  of  religion  and  the  course  and  meaning  of 
divine  revelation  are  pointed  out  and  emphasized. 

GREEK   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE. 

The  studies  in  this  department  are  prescribed  for  the  freshman  year 
and  elective  for  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  years. 

The  courses  of  instruction  and  study  aim  to  give  the  student  a  crit- 
ical knowledge  of  the  language,  to  secure  for  him  facility  in  reading 
and  appreciating  Greek  authors,  and  to  interest  him  in  the  study  of  the 
literature,  civilization,  and  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  • 

The  courses  of  reading  may  be  greatly  extended  for  those  who  are 
either  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  or  are  studying  for  honors. 

The  president's  premiunis  for  excellence  in  preparatory  Greek  are 
awarded  after  a  special  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman 
year. 

The  Foster  premium  for  the  highest  excellence  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  awarded  after  a  critical  examination  at  the  close  of  the  senior 
year. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  studies  in  this  department,  as  in  Greek,  are  prescribed  for  the 
freshman  year,  and  elective  for  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
years.  The  courses  of  study  have  been  specified,  but  other  authors 
than  those  named  may  be  read  in  different  years. 

It  is  intended  that  lectures  be  given  to  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes,  on  the  ends  and  scox>e  of  the  studies  of  the  department,  and  on 
the  literature  pertaining  to  them;  also  on  the  authors  read  and  their 
contemporaries  in  Boman  literature.  In  connection  with  the  study  of 
Horace,  lectures  on  Home  and  the  Eomans  of  the  time  of  Augustus 
will  be  given.  The  elective  courses  in  the  senior  year  are  accompanied 
bv  lectures. 

The  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  the  instruction  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows:  To  secure  for  the  student  by  grammatical  and  exegctical 
study,  and  by  sight  reading,  the  ability  to  read  Latin  with  facility;  to 
cultivate  by  faithful  translation  his  i)Ower  of  expression  in  English; 
and  by  uniting  continuous  historical  and  literary  illustration  with  the 
)  eading  of  classic  Roman  writers,  to  make  the  study  of  Latin  a  means 
ofincreasing  his  mental  discipline  and  literary  culture. 

The  president's  premiums  for  excellency  in  preparatory  Latin  are 
awarded  after  a  special  examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman 
year. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHEOLOGY. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  Greek  and  Latin  an  elementary  course 
of  instruction  in  classical  archaeology  is  offered  to  the  senior  class  as  an 
elective  study  for  the  first  half-year.    It  consists  chiefly  of  a  study  of 
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the  history  of  Greek  sculpture.  The  text-book,  Collignon's  Manual  of 
Greek  Archjeology  translated  by  Wright,  is  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  by  extensive  collateral  reading.  The  plaster  casts  in  the  museum 
of  classical  archaeology,  photograi)hs,  engravings,  etc.,  are  used  by  the 
instructor  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

KHETORIC   AND   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  rhetoric  is  to  give  a  thorough  and  systematic 
training  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  English  composition.  The 
different  kinds  of  composition  are  set  forth  in  their  logical  relation  to 
each  other;  and  essays,  whose  plans  are  based  on  specific  rhetorical 
methods,  are  required  from  the  student. 

The  subject  of  style  is  discussed  both  theoretically  and  practically, 
and  the  elements  of  rhetorical  criticism  are  applied  in  the  analysis  of 
the  work  of  a  standard  author. 

There  are  two  parallel  courses  in  English  literature,  one  general,  dis- 
cussing the  uniform  and  progressive  development  of  the  literature  from 
the  fifth  to  the  nineteenth  century;  and  the  other  special,  embracing 
the  reading  and  literary  criticism  of  leading  authors  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  aim  of  the  courses  is  to  inculcate  the 
unity  of  the  literature,  and  also  to  cultivate  the  literary  taste  of  the 
student  that  he  may  appreciate  the  classics  of  our  English  tongue.  In 
connection  with  the  elective  course  in  the  senior  year  lectures  are  given 
on  early  American  literature. 

For  rhetorical  work  in  the  junior  year  the  student  is  required  to  pre- 
pare essays  in  connection  wich  both  the  courses  in  literature,  and  also  to 
deliver  orations,  wliich  have  been  privately  rehearsed  before  the  instruc- 
tor in  elocution. 

In  the  junior  year  a  voluntary  class  is  formed  for  the  study  of 
Anglo- Saxon. 

The  course  in  elocution  includes  the  acquirement  of  the  principles  of 
the  art,  and  such  a  drill  in  vocal  development  and  delivery  as  to  assist 
the  student  to  become  an  effective  speaker. 

HISTORY   AND   POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  history  and  political  science  continues 
through  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Throughout  the  former,  history 
is  a  required  study ;  throughout  the  latter,  there  are  electi ves  in  polit- 
ical science,  in  which,  however,  much  attention  is  given  to  historical 
matters. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year,  the  mediaeval  and  modern 
history  of  Europe  are  studied.  Lectures  are  first  given  uiwn  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eoman  Empire  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  A  text-book  is  then  used,  by  means  of 
wliich,  in  connection  with  informal  lectures,  class-room  reports,  and 
supplementary  reading,  the  history  of  Enroi)e  is  pursued  down  to  the 
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beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  the  second  term  the 
same  subject  is  continued  until  the  history  of  the  present  year  is 
reached;  the  term  is  thenceforward  devoted,  after  similar  methods,  to 
the  study  of  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States,  especially  since  the  year  1783.  This  study,  also,  is  brought 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  elective  course  of  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year  is  occupied 
^ith  the  subject  of  constitutions,  European  and  American.  The  forms 
of  government  of  the  chief  European  states  are  considered.  The 
study  of  the  American  Constitution,  next  succeeding,  is  not  confined 
to  comment  on  the  document  called  by  that  name,  but  aims  to  insure  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  most  important  institutions  of 
government  actually  existing  in  America.  The  study  is  accompanied 
by  efforts  to  give  a  clear  historical  knowledge  of  the  internal  politics 
of  European  and  American  states  in  recent  years.  The  subjects  of  the 
elective  in  the  second  term  of  the  senior  year  are  the  history  of  law, 
and  international  law  and  the  recent  history  of  diplomacy.  Lectures 
treat  of  ancient  law,  and  of  the  history  and  development  of  Komaa 
law  and  of  English  law.  A  small  text-book  of  international  law  is 
then  employed,  the  study  of  which  is- accompanied  by  lectures  and 
reports  on  important  topics  of  recent  diplomatic  history.  Thus,  the 
first  elective  being  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  recent  internal  his- 
tory of  European  and  American  states,  the  second  is  accompanied  by 
the  study  of  the  recent  history  of  their  external  relations.  The  adjust- 
ment of  a  revised  curriculum  to  the  conditions  presented  by  existing 
classes  has  caused  some  deviation  from  this  programme  during  the 
present  year. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  course  in  political  economy  comprises  two  parts :  (1)  An  elemen- 
tary course,  occupying  three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  half  of  the 
senior  year.  (2)  An  advanced  course,  occupying  three  hours  a  week 
during  the  second  half  of  the  senior  year.  The  elementary  course  is 
based  upon  a  textbook,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  and  by  reading  in  standard  authors  and  investigations  on 
the  part  of  the  class.  Some  of  the  more  important  economic  problems 
of  the  day  are  discussed,  and  their  relation  to  underlying  economic 
principles  shown. 

The  advanced  course  is  intended  to  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year, 
one  of  two  objects  being  kept  in  view,  either  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  careful  and  detailed  study  of  some  special  field  of  economics,  or 
to  show  the  science  in  its  broad  historical  relations.  Two  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  science,  with  Ingram's  History  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  as  a  text-book,  and  lectures  by  the  instructor  on  the  his- 
tory of  economic  life,  and  the  relation  between  that  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  science.  The  students  are  required  to  read  extensively 
ill  tlio  nioi'C  imnortant  authors  dealt  witli.     One  lionr  a  week  is  devoted 
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to  a  discussion  of  economic  problems,  involving  important  principles, 
with  the  purjwse  of  reviewing  and  fixing  firmly  in  mind  the  work  of  the 
elementary  course.  The  endeavor  is  made  to  give  these  problems  as 
practical  a  character  as  possible,  in  order  to  train  the  student  in  the 
application  of  economic  principles  to  the  questions  of  modern  economic 
life. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course,  a  class  of  10  or  12  students,  espe- 
cially interested  in  economics,  meets  the  instructor  two  hours  each 
month  for  seminary  work  along  some  special  line  of  study,  varying  from 
year  to  year.  The  work  is  based  upon  Walker's  Money,  Trade  and 
Industry,  and  Jevons's  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.  Inves- 
tigations are  made  and  essays  presented  upon  topics  which  are  sug- 
gested by  these  works. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

The  department  of  modern  languages  includes  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  main  aim  is  twofold:  to  lay  a  broad  and 
firm  foundation  in  the  forms  :4nd  syntactical  structure  of  the  language 
studied,  and  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  an  appreciative  acquaintance 
with  the  literature.  A  subordinate  and  auxiliary  aim  is  to  afford  prac- 
tice in  writing  and  speaking  the  language.  These  aims  are  modified 
somewhat  by  the  subject  studied,  the  length  of  the  course,  and  the 
number  in  the  class. 

GERMAN. 

This  study  may  be  pursued  three  years,  in  recitations  three  times  a 
week,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  to  the  end  of  the 
senior  year.  It  is  a  required  study  only  during  the  sophomore  year. 
The  following  courses  are  offered : 

(1)  Introductory  course  of  one  year. — Careful  attention  is  here  given  to 
the  language,  to  forms  and  to  syntax,  enforced  by  daily  drill  in  inflection 
and  in  parsing,  by  written  exercises,  and  by  practice  in  speaking.  A 
variety  of  selections  is  read  from  the  best  authors,  each  passage  being 
pronounced  aloud  in  German,  translated,  analyzed,  and  construed. 
Proper  attention  is  bestowed  upon  literary  quality,  but  more  upon  the 
linguistic  side  of  the  study.  One  hour  each  week  through  the  whole 
year  is  devoted  to  conversation  and  composition. 

(2)  Course  in  Schiller,  of  one-half  year. — Less  attention  is  now  given 
to  the  grammar  and  more  to  the  literary  elements,  to  the  thoughts  pre- 
sented, to  the  beauties  of  style,  to  the  versification,  and  to  a  compari- 
son of  Schiller  with  other  writers.  The  aim  is  to  introduce  the  class 
to  an  acquaintance  with  Schiller.  One  hour  each  week  through  the 
half  year  is  devoted  to  convervsation  and  composition. 

(3)  Course  in  Lessing,  of  one-half  year. — The  literary  aim  is  here  the 
dominant  one.  The  study  of  the  grammatic^al  side  of  the  German  is, 
however,  not  lost  sight  of,  though  very  little  time  is  given  to  class-room 
drill. 
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(4)  Course  in  Ooethe^  of  one  year. — In  this  the  literary  side  of  the 
study  absorbs  the  whole  attention.  There  is  no  study  of  grammar 
merely  as  grammar^  though  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  the 
most  accurate  translation  and  interpretation  of  all  the  work  set  before 
him.  As  in  the  preceding  courses,  all  the  work  must  be  read  at  least 
twice  in  the  original. 

(5)  Course  in  literature, — During  the  middle  year  occasional  lectures 
are  given  upon  the  pieces  of  literature  studied.  During  the  last  year 
there  is  a  course  of  thirty  lectures  upon  the  rise  and  development  of 
German  literature,  with  special  attention  to  the  period  beginning  with 
Klopstock  and  ending  with  Goethe.  The  class  is  required  to  take 
notes,  to  pursue  a  course  of  reading  upon  the  subjects  studied,  and  to 
submit  written  essays  upon  assigned  topics. 

[G)  Honor  cottrse. — This  course  extends  over  the  entire  three  years? 
and  is  open  only  to  those  who  maintain  in  German  a  rank  of  95  per 
cent.  The  course  consists  of  a  careful  preparation  upon  selected 
pieces  from  the  authors  read  in  the  class  room,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
work  performed  by  the  class.  Upon  this  work  the  student  is  from  time 
to  time  examined. 

{7)  Graduate  course. — An  advance  course  is  already  opened  for  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  German  in  connection  with  other  studies,  for  the 
master^  or  the  doctor's  degree. 

In  the  year  1890  there  will  be  offered  to  graduate  students  a  course 
in  the  middle  high  German,  including: 

1.  A  course  in  middle  high  German  and  its  relations  to  old  and  new 
high  German. 

2.  A  course  of  readings  in  the  Minnesiinger,  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. 

3.  A  reading  and  critical  study  of  the  national  epic.  Das  Nibelungen- 
lied. 

FRENCH. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  examined  at  their  entrance  to  college  upon 
French  grammar  and  upon  easy  French  prose.  They  are  then  sepa- 
rated into  divisions  based  upon  scholarship.  The  course  extends  over 
the  first  two  years,  three  hours  a  week.  The  general  aim  is  the  same 
as  that  already  set  forth  in  German. 

(1)  Elementary  course^  of  one-half  jear.  The  second  and  third 
divisions  of  the  freshman  class  are  given  a  course  in  grammar  work 
and  in  the  reading  of  easy  prose,  in  which  grammatical  drill  is  the 
prominent  feature. 

(2)  Course  in  Eacine,  of  one-half  year,  oj^en  to  the  first  division  of 
the  freshman  class  during  the  first  half  year,  and  to  the  second  and 
third  divisions  during  the  second  half  year.  In  this  course  attention 
to  the  literary  work  and  to  grammatical  analysis  are  given  equal  prom- 
inence. Especial  attention  is  given  to  reading  in  the  original,  to  trans- 
lation, to  versification,  to  grammatical  and  critical  anaylsis 
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(3)  Course  in  Conieille,  of  ouc-lialf  year,  oi)en  t4)  the  first  tli vision  of 
tbe  freshman  class  during  the  second  half  year.  The  main  work  is  a 
careful  study  of  the  author's  masterpieces,  on  the  literary  side,  though 
considerable  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  language. 

(4)  Course  in  Moliore,  of  one-half  year,  open  only  to  those  who  have 
completed  course  3.  Several  of  the  masterpieces  of  Moliore  are  n»ad, 
with  a  careful  examination  of  the  style  and  the  peculiarities  in  lan- 
guage. 

(5)  Course  in  Voltaire  and  later  writers,  of  one-half  year,  oi>en  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  4. 

(0)  Uonor  course,  of  two  years,  open  on  the  same  conditions  as  the 
similar  course  in  German,  to  which  the  work  corresi)ouds  iu  quantity  and 
character. 

(7)  Graduate  course,  corresponding  to  the  parallel  course  iu  German. 

SPANISH. 

This  study  is  offered  as  an  elective  during  the  first  half  of  the  senior 
year.  The  aim  is  to  impart  afacility  in  reading  and  translating  reiulily 
and  ac^curatel}'  easy  prose  and  verse. 

ITALIAN. 

Tliis  study  is  at  present  offered  during  the  last  half  of  the  senior 
year  as  an  elective.    The  aim  is  similar  to  that  in  Spanish. 

MATUEMATICS,  rt*KE  A.M>  APPLIKD. 

The  full  (*ourse  of  mathematics  occupies  four  years. 

Pure  matkemaiics* 

Firntyear. — (1)  Geometry,  solid  and  spherical,  with  original  proi>o- 
Bittons,  taught  by  means  of  oral  recitations  and  frequent  written  e.\er- 
cises.  (2)  Trigonometry,  analytical,  plane  and  spherical,  the  use  of 
logarithmic  tables  and  trigonometrical  formulas,  and  solutions  of  pruc- 
tical  problem.s.  (3)  Algebra,  embracing  the  theory  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions, i)ermutations  and  combinations,  undeterminetl  coellicients,  the 
binomial  th4H)rem  for  negative  and  fractional  exijonents,  summation 
of  series,  and  logarithms. 

tkcondycar. — Analytic  geometry,  comprising  the  straight  line,  the 
circle,  the  paraliola,  the  ellipse,  the  hyi)erbola,  the  general  eiiuation  of  the 
secimd  degree,  higher  plane  curves  in  analytic  geometry  of  two  dimen- 
sions, and  the  point,  the  straight  line,  the  plane,  and  surfaces  of  space, 
revolution  in  ana1>^ic  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

Third  year, — (1)  Differential  calculus,  comprising  the  differentiations 
of  algebiiuc  and  transcendental  functions,  successive  differentiations, 
the  evaluation  of  indeterminate  forms,  maxima  and  minima  of  func- 
tions of  a  single  variable,  and  the  development  of  functions  in  series. 
(2)  Integral  calculus,  c<»mprisiug  the  elementary  methods  of  integra> 
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tioii  aud  their  application  to  the  determiuation  of  areas  and  volumes, 
aud  the  rectification  of  curves. 

Fourth  year, — (1)  A  continuation  of  the  course  in  integral  calculus 
and  the  general  theory  of  equations. 

Applied  maihematicSf  including  engineering. 

The  full  course  in  this  department  occupies  four  years,  but  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  course  may  be  pursued  if  the  student  so  elects.  Those  not 
wishing  to  pursue  the  full  course  will  find  the  studies  so  arranged  that 
the  knowledge  and  practice  acquired  in  a  partial  course  will  be  i)rac- 
tical  and  available.  Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  the  instruction 
of  any  who  desire  a  more  extended  course  than  Is  here  indicated  in 
engineering  and  in  higher  mathematics.  Any  part  of  the  engineering 
course  is  open  to  all  students  as  an  elective,  if  they  are  prepared  by 
previous  work  to  pursue  it  to  advantage. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  study  for  the  regular  course : 

First  year, — (1)  Geometry,  trigonometry,  and  algebra,  as  indicated  in 
the  first  year  of  pure  mathematics.  (2)  Plane  geometrical  problems, 
consisting  of  both  recitation  work  and  mechanical  construction.  A 
thorough  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  constructing  compli- 
cated problems,  involving  original  work,  is  required.  Mechanical 
drawing,  consisting  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  instruments,  lino 
drawing  and  pen  shading,  construction  of  plane  geometrical  prob- 
lems, and  the  more  complicated  plane  curves,  the  principles  of  pro- 
jection and  their  application  in  model  drawing.  (3)  Free-hand  draw- 
ing, consisting  of  crayon  drawing  of  lines,  simple  outlines  of  figures, 
shading,  drawing  of  models  of  machinery,  and  architectural  drawing. 
(4)  Surveying,  comprised  in  three  parts,  viz,  recitation  work,  field 
work,  and  plotting.  In  these  are  embraced  a  study  of  the  construction, 
use,  and  adjustment  of  engineering  instruments,  com]>ass  and  transit 
surveying,  computation  of  areas,  supplying  omissions,  laying  out  and 
dividing  land,  section  leveling,  cross- section  work,  computation  of  earth- 
work, topography,  and  the  laying  out  of  railroad  curves. 

Second  year. — (1)  Analytic  geometry  is  indicated  in  the  second  year 
of  pure  mathematics.  (2)  Descriptive  geometry,  comprising  recitation 
work  and  mechanical  drawing,  discussion  and  proof  of  the  methods  of 
representing  (1)  geometrical  magnitudes,  and  (2)  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  these  magnitudes  in  space,  and  the  application  of 
descriptive  geometry  in  machine  drawing  from  models.  (3)  Shades 
and  shadows,  linear  i)erspective,  and  isometrical  projections. 

Third  year, — (1)  Differential  and  integral  calculus,  as  indicated  in 
the  third  year  of  pure  mathematics.  (2)  Advanced  surveying,  com- 
prising recitation  work,  field  work,  and  plotting,  construction,  use,  and 
adjustment  of  instruments  not  considered  in  the  first  year,  land  sur- 
veying, topographical  surveying  by  the  transit  and  stadia,  hydro- 
graphic  mining  and  city  surveying,  the  measurement  of  volume,  geo- 
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detic  Rurveying,  and  projection  of  maps.  (3)  Theory  of  structure, 
embrsu  ing  the  construction  of  foundations  in  all  classes  of  soils,  pile 
foundations  and  substructures,  stability  of  blocks  of  stone  or  brick 
entering  into  the  structure  of  walls  of  buildings,  arches,  retaining 
Trails,  and  piers,  and  trigonometrical  calculations  of  strains  on  different 
varieties  of  framed  structures,  including  trussed  and  suspension  bridges, 
with  both  steady  and  rolling  beds.  (4)  Graphical  analysis  of  strains 
on  roof  and  bridge  trusses  and  other  framed  structures,  and  strains  on 
cables  and  other  portions  of  suspension  bridges. 

Fourth  year. — (1)  General  theory  of  equations  as  indicated  in  the 
foiuth  year  of  pure  mathematics.  (2)  Woisbach's  Mechanics.  The 
fi)lK>wing  are  among  the  subjects  considered:  The  laws  governing 
motion  and  force,  statics  of  rigid  bodies,  theory  of  the  center  of  gravity 
in  siirfiU'es  and  solids,  equilibrium  and  dynamical  stability  of  bodies 
ri^ndly  fastened,  resistance  of  friction,  elasticity  and  strength  of  flexure, 
hydraulics,  embracing  the  structure  and  use  of  hydraulic  machines,  the 
in\  estigation  <»f  the  laws  which  govern  the  flow  of  water  from  reser- 
voirs<.  and  the  flow  of  water  in  rivers,  canals,  and  conduit  pipes,  and 
water  as  a  motor.  (3)  Lectures  on  the  history  of  architecture  and 
architectural  construction.  (4)  Special  classes,  open  to  all  students  in 
mechanical  drawing,  aiv  arranged  according  to  the  wants  of  the  appli. 
cants. 

Students  desiring  admission  to  this  course  are  subjected  to  an  exam- 
ination on  the  same  amount  of  mathematics  as  is  required  of  candidates 
entering  for  a  degree. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  are,  in  the  freshman  mathematics: 
( 1 )  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elemen  tary  principles  of  mathematical 
science,  which  will  prepare  the  student  for  any  advanced  mathematical 
work.  (2)  A  discipline  of  the  mind  to  careful  analysis  and  strict  logical 
nu^thods  of  thought  and  the  development  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

In  the  higher  elective  classes  in  pure  mathematics :  (1)  Mental  dis- 
cipline for  those  students  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  subject 
fu!  ther.  (2)  A  thorough  mathematical  foundation  for  all  students  who 
<l(*>ire  to  make  mathematical  studies  a  si^ecialty. 

In  applieil  mathematics:  (1)  The  application  of  the  principles  of  pure 
mathematics  to  the  practical  i)robl6ms  of  mechanical  work  and  investi. 
gntion.  (2)  To  make  such  use  of  those  mathematical  and  mechanical 
works  within  the  time  allotted  to  the  course  as  will  enable  the  student 
ih  the  future  to  pursue  by  himself  more  ext<»nded  works.  (3)  To  pre- 
p.i:i'  students  in  engineering  to  enter  at  once  ui>on  field  and  oflBce 
work. 

(*ilKMlSTKY. 

The  duMnical  laboratory  is  oikmi   to  students  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  2:30 

p.  ni.  on  every  week  day  except  Saturday.     It  is  the  design  ot  this 

department  to  afford  instruction  in  the  general  principles  of  chemistry, 

in  analytical  chemistry,  and  in  the  practical  applications  of  the  sub- 
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ject.    Attention  is  given  to  metallurgy,  medical  cliemistry,  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  the  application  of  chemistry  to  manufacturing  pi'ocesses. 

The  courses  are  not  confined  to  undergraduates — other  persons,  if 
prepared  to  pursue  the  study  to  advantage,  being  admitted;  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  profitable  study  in  any  of  the  more  advanced  courses. 

AU  students  in  the  working  laboratory  are  required,  in  addition  to 
their  experimental  study,  to  attend  weekly  exercises  covering  a  review 
and  discussion  of  topics  in  general  chemistry.  The  subject  is  treated 
in  two  grand  divisions — inorganic  and  organic.  One  term  of  the  year 
it  includes  the  study  of  the  metals  and  nonmetals;  the  other  term, 
organic  chemistry.  These  exercises  are  supplemented  by  lectures, 
explaining  recent  progress  in  chemical  theory,  and  new  applications  of 
chemical  substances  and  new  inventions. 

PHYSICS. 

The  course  in  physics  begins  in  the  first  term  of  sophomore  year, 
with  the  study  of  the  principles  of  mechanics.  The  text-book  used  is 
Dana's  Elementary  Mechanics,  which  is  supplemented  by  experimentiil 
illustrations  in  the  class  room.  Three  hours  per  week  during  the  term 
are  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Sound,  light,  heat,  and  electricity  are  discussed  in  the  second  term 
of  sophomore  year,  three  hours  each  week,  in  lectures  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  experiments.  Frequent  examinations,  both  oral  and  in  writ- 
ing, are  held  to  test  the  progress  of  the  class. 

PHYSICAL   LABORATORY. 

Wilson  Hall,  named  in  memory  of  its  donor,  the  late  Mr.  George  F. 
Wilson,  of  Providence,  is  now  completed  and  serves  as  the  physical 
laboratory  of  the  university.  The  structure  presents  a  front  on  the 
middle  campus  of  84  feet,  and  extends  eastward  106  feet,  with  a  height 
of  70  feet.  It  is  built  of  gi'anite  and  sandstone,  with  special  regard  to 
the  solidity  required  for  the  purpose  in  view  in  its  erection.  It  contains 
rooms  for  laboratory  and  class  work,  a  large  lecture  room,  a  workshop 
for  wood  and  metals,  and  also  private  rooms  for  special  researches; 
and  it  is  liberally  supplied  with  the  appliances  and  apparatus  required 
in  experimental  mechanics  and  physics. 

After  the  completion  of  this  building  ample  opi)ortunity  was  pro- 
vided for  laboratory  work  in  physics.  The  following  laboratory  courses 
are  now  offered :  {a)  A  course  in  mechanical  experiment  and  construc- 
tion, intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  expecting  to  follow  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  (b)  A  general  experimental  course  in  sound,  light,  heat, 
and  electricity,  intended  for  such  as  propose  to  teach  these  subjects. 
(c)  A  special  course  in  electricity. 

Opportunities  for  special'  investigations  are  afforded  for  advanced 
students. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

The  courses  of  study  at  present  offered  in  astronomy  are  two:  (1)  A 
lecture  course  in  descriptive  astronomy.  (2)  A  laboratory  course  in 
practical  astronomy.  The  former  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  science,  the  methods  of  its 
professional  study,  and  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  A  general  treatise  of  astronomy  is  made  the  basis  of 
the  course,  and  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  by  abstracts  prepared 
,  by  members  of  the  class  upon  assigned  topics.    The  latter  is  a  technical 

'  study  of  the  theory  of  astronomical  instruments  and  practice  in  their 

use.  The  sextant,  transit,  zenith  telescoi>e,  and  equatorial  are  taken 
up  in  turn,  and  problems,  such  as  the  determination  of  time  and  lati- 
tude, are  solved  by  actual  observation  and  calculation. 

THE  IJiDD   ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  in  astronomy  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  erection  in  1891  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  through  the  lib- 
erality of  his  excellency.  Governor  H.  W.  Ladd.  The  observatory  is 
equipped  with  an  equatorial  telescope  of  12  inches  aperture,  supplied 
with  a  micrometer,  spectroscope,  and  other  attachments;  two  transit 
instruments,  one  of  which  can  be  used  as  a  zenith  telescope;  astronom- 
ical clocks  and  minor  instruments.  On  the  completion  of  this  observ- 
atory additional  courses  of  undergraduate  study  were  oflfered,  and 
opportunity  was  given  for  advanced  study  leading  to  graduate  degrees. 
It  is  also  expected  that  certain  astronomical  investigations  will  be  reg- 
ularly carried  on. 

ZOOLOGY   AND   GEOLOGY. 

Zoology  is  taught  in  the  second  college  half  year  by  lectures,  frequent 
examinations,  and  laboratory  work.  It  is  the  aim  to  adapt  the  lectures 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  no 
liberally  educated  person  should  be  without  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  biology,  the  laws  of  animal  morphology,  the  relations 
of  animals  to  the  world  about  them  and  to  man,  and  the  probable  mode 
i.  of  their  origin. 

The  laboratory  work  is  a  course  on  comparative  anatomy.  The 
student  is  required  to  draw  and  to  dissect  the  most  important  types 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  viz,  a  starfish,  clam,  lobster,  grasshopper, 
beetle,  butterfly,  a  fish,  frog,  bird,  and  mammal.  He  is  required  to 
examine  and  draw  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  each  type  of  vertebrates. 
Including  a  comparative  study  of  limbs.  The  structure  of  cells  and  of 
the  protozoa,  as  well  as  of  the  sponges,  is  demonstrated.  The  course  is 
designed  to  be  of  value  to  one  intending  to  study  medicine,  as  one-half 
of  the  term's  work  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  vertebrate  animals. 
The  course  has  been  enlarged,  and  more  time  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
course  to  anthropology,  or  the  natural  history  of  man. 
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Special  facilities  are  offered  to  anyone  desiring  to  do  more  advanced 
work  in  zoology. 

Specimens  of  the  following  rarer  types  have  lately  been  added  for  use 
in  this  department:  African  lung-fish  (Protopterus)  Polyptertis,  Siren^ 
Amphiuma,  Cceciliay  and  a  skin  and  skeleton  of  the  Australian  spiny 
ant-eater  {Echidna)',  also  skeletons  and  other  osteological  preparations 
of  fishes,  batrachians,  lizards,  birds,  and  mammals.  Collections  illus- 
trating the  invertebrate,  crustacean,  fish,  amphibian,  reptilian,  and 
bird  fauna  of  Ehode  Island  have  been  set  apart  in  the  museum ;  and 
vahiable  histological  and  embryological  preparations  have  been  added. 

Instruction  in  geology  is  given  during  the  first  college  half  year  by 
means  of  lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  field  excursions,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  geology,  structural  and  economic,  of  Bhode  Island. 
The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  diagrams,  models  in  wood  and  plaster, 
and  fossils.  During  1885  the  paleontological  collection  was  rearranged 
and  labeled  for  the  use  of  students.  The  fossil  flora  of  Ehode  Island 
is  fully  represented,  and  important  animal  remains  of  the  Ehode  Island 
carboniferous  rocks  were  added  in  1888  and  1889. 

The  laboratory  work  comprises  an  elementary  course  in  mineralogy 
and  lithology.  Many  duplicate  crystals  have  been  purchased,  and  the 
students  are  allowed  to  use  them  freely  in  their  work.  A  special  col- 
lection of  Ehode  Island  minerals  and  rocks  has  been  formed  and 
additional  European  educational  specimens  secured. 

Two  large  models,  including  one  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  bottom,  and  a 
model  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  bottom,  from  the  oifice  of  the  U.  S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau,  Washington,  were  deposited  in  1889  in  the  lecture 
room,  through  the  kindness  of  Commander  Bartlett,  U.  S.  l^avy. 

The  lectures  on  prehistoric  anthropology,  at  the  close  of  the  geologi- 
cal course,  were  in  1889-'90,  illustrated  by  prehistoric  implements  of 
stone,  bone,  and  bronze,  with  casts,  models,  and  photographs,  either 
collected  or  purchased  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  this  department 
in  1889  in  France,  Italy,  and  England,  ftnd  especially  from  the  lake 
dwellings  in  Switzerland.  The  funds  for  these  purchases  were  fur- 
nished by  an  alumnus  of  the  university. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

During  the  first  half  year  a  number  of  lectures  are  given  the  fresh- 
man class  upon  matters  relating  to  personal  hygiene.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  important  laws  of  health,  and  practical  advice  given  in 
regard  to  exercise,  hours  for  study  and  sleep,  the  care  of  the  digestive 
functions  and  the  eyesight,  and  other  matters  in  which  the  habits  of 
students  are  so  often  faulty. 

In  the  junior  year  elementary  instruction  is  given  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  the  subjects  being  considered  from  a  scientific  rather  than 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  The  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  lower  animals,  those 
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organs  and  functions  which  are  of  particular  interest  m  this  connection 
receiving  the  most  attention. 

BOTANY. 

Instruction  in  botany  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
practice.    The  course  occupies  two  years. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  general  morphology,  practice  in  analyz- 
ing and  describing  plants,  and  the  preparation  of  a  small  herbarium. 
A  few  difficult  families,  such  as  Compositce^  Cruciferod,  and  Umhelli' 
fercB  are  specially  treated.  Field  excursions  to  neighboring  x)oints  of 
interest  and  visits  to  conservatories  are  made.  Collateral  reading  is 
required.  For  this  purpose  every  student  must  read  and  prepare  a 
digest  of  at  least  2  books  from  a  given  list  per  term. 

In  the  second  year  the  study  of  the  more  difficult  families  is  con- 
tinued for  a  few  weeks.  Histological  work  is  then  taken  up,  and  the 
preparation  of  microscopic  objects.  At  the  same  time  there  are  lec- 
tures on  vegetable  physiology,  geographical  botany^  etc.  Collateral 
reading  is  again  required,  with  an  occasional  paper  on  some  given 
subject. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  pay  a  small  fee  per  term  for  the  pur- 
chase of  specimens  used  in  class  work.  Original  work  and  observa- 
tion is  encouraged.  Students  are  required  and  encouraged  to  make 
illustrative  drawings  from  the  objects  studied.  It  is  designed  in  all 
cases  to  foster  independent  reasoning  and  thoughtful  comparison. 

THE   HERBARIA. 

The  large  and  extremely  valuable  collection  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
versity by  the  late  Stephen  Thayer  Olney  is  housed  in  Manning  Hall. 
The  botanical  lecture  room  is  adjoining,  with  its  appliances  for  study. 
To  the  original  herbarium  there  have  been  added  those  of  Mr.  James 
L.  Bennett,  of  Providence,  Dr.  C.  M.  Brownell,  of  Hartford,  and  the 
cosmopolitan  collection  of  ferns  presented  by  Miss  Stout,  of  New 
York,  in  memory  of  her  brother.  There  is  also  a  yearly  increment 
from  exchange,  and  from  the  additions  made  by  the  curator  to  his  per- 
sonal gift.  Under  proper  restrictions  the  herbaria  are  made  accessible 
to  the  public  and  to  students.  An  increasing  number  of  professional 
botanists  consult  it,  and  every  courtesy  is  extended  to  them  and  to 
visitors  generally. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  includes  the  courses  in  the 
preparatory  branches,  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  physiology,  zoology, 
and  comparative  anatomy.  It  also  embraces  special  lectures  on  agri- 
culture. These  relate  to  the  study  of  soils  and  to  applied  economic 
zoology,  according  to  the  following  schedule  of  topics: 

Introduction :  History  of  agriculture,  tracing  its  development  through 
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the  Jewish,  Grecian,  Roman,  Spanish,  and  English  nations  to  the  for- 
mation of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  brief  accounjt  of  the  earlier  ones  formed  within  the  years  from 
1785  to  1829,  inclusive.  The  subject  is  then  continued  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  following  topics:  (1)  Primary  condition  of  matter;  (2)  for- 
mation of  soil  from  inorganic  elements;  (3)  source  of  organic  matter; 
(4)  constituents  of  plants  required  by  soil;  (5)  constituents  of  soil  in 
the  mass;  (6)  results  of  experiments  with  unfertilized  and  fertilized 
soils;  (7)  composition  of  fertile  soil;  (8)  cardinal  law  in  agriculture; 
(9)  rotation  of  crops;  (10)  discriminating  application  of  fertilizers. 

Under  the  general  head  of  economic  zoology  are  discussed  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  J  of  the  most  approved  breeds  of  both  neat  cattle 
and  horses.  Practical  instruction  is  given  by  the  visiting  of  farms  and 
in  obtaining  and  preserving  specimens  in  natural  history.  Taxidermy 
is  also  taught  when  desired  by  the  class. 

WILSON   HALL. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  George  F.  Wilson,  of  Providence,  the  sum  of 
$100,000  was  bequeathed  to  the  corporation  of  Brown  University,  "for 
a  building  devoted  to  scientific  purposes.'^  It  was  decided  that  this 
sum  should  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  physical  laboratory,  to 
be  called  Wilson  Hall.  In  June,  1887,  a  committee  was  appointed  bj^ 
the  corporation  to  obtain  plans  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
building.  The  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Gould  and  Angell,  of  Prov- 
idence, were  accepted  by  the  committee  in  November,  1888,  and  work 
was  begun  June  6,  1889.  The  building  is  designed  in  a  style  of 
Eomanesque  architecture,  modified  to  suit  the  special  purpose  for 
which  it  was  erected.  Its  exterior  is  of  granite  and  sandstone,  and 
has  a  front  of  8^4  feet  and  a  depth  of  106  feet.  The  total  floor  area  is 
about  14,600  square  feet.  It  is  constructed  in  the  most  thorough  man- 
ner with  a  view  to  the  greatest  solidity  and  freedom  from  vibration. 
In  front  and  rear  the  building  contains  three  stories,  while  in  the  cen- 
tral part  there  are  four.  By  this  arrangement  a  number  of  smaller 
rooms  are  provided  for  storing  apparatus — ^for  special  research — private 
rooms  for  the  professors  and  assistants,  while  the  class  rooms  are 
ample  and  lofty. 

The  building  is  heated  by  direct  radiation  from  steam  pipes,  steam 
being  supplied  from  an  outside  station,  so  that  there  is  no  dust  from 
coal  or  ashes  to  be  feared.  In  that  portion  of  the  laboratory  devoted 
to  magnetism  both  steam  and  gas  pipes  are  of  brass. 

In  the  lower  laboratory  stand  two  piers,  one  14  feet  long  by  3  feet 
wide,  built  up  of  solid  masonry  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  working  table,  the  other  10  feet  long  by  4J  feet  wide  and  of 
the  same  height  as  the  preceding.  This  not  only  serves  as  a  good 
working  pier,  but  also  supports  an  arch  of  solid  masonry,  surmounted 
by  a  beveled  slab  of  stone  11  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide,  which  comes 
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flush  with  the  laboratory  room  above.  Upon  tbis  slab  the  working 
table  may  be  placed,  or  be  removed  at  will,  leaviug  the  entire  floor 
space  free.  In  the  lecture  room  the  lecture  desk  is  supx>orted  on  a 
similar  slab,  12  by  3J  feet,  resting  on  a  pier  of  masonry  and  flush  with 
the  platform.  All  the  piers  are  kept  entirely  free  from  the  flooring. 
Besides  the  piers,  stone  slabs  supported  on  brackets  built  into  the 
outer  walls  have  been  provided  as  \vorking  tables,  since  experience 
seems  to  show  that  their  stability  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  the  piers  themselves.  Similar  slabs  are  provided  outside  of  such 
windows  as  seemed  likely  to  be  available  for  tlio  heliostjit. 

One  lOhorse  power  Otto  gas  engine  furnishes  power  for  the  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  work  to  be  done,  and  it  is  proi)osed  to  give  special 
attention  to  these  branches  of  physics.  For  the  present  a  larger  share  of 
purely  constructive  work  is  planned  for  than  perhaps  properly  belongs  to 
a  physical  laboratory  in  the  higher  sense,  but  a  movement  is  on  foot 
which  promises  ultimately  to  enable  us  to  create  a  special  department  of 
applied  mechanics,  in  which  case  such  work  will  be  transferred  to 
another  building. 

PRESENT   POLICY. 

In  an  interview  with  President  Andrews  with  reference  to  what,  so 
far  as  he  could  say,  would  be  the. policy  of  the  university,  he  suid  that 
it  would  be  his  aim  to  make  Brown  the  peer  of  any  college  in  the  land. 
A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  raise  funds,  half  a  million  or  more,  as 
mjiy  be  necessary,  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  a  school  of  applied  science.  A  large  class  in  the 
community  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  State  for  a  technical  training. 
There  is  a  demand  for  such  a  school  and  it  would  receive  the  support 
of  all  those  interested  in  industrial  pursuits.  Such  a  school  should 
have  a  department  of  design  to  which  a  student  could  come  for  that 
one  branch.  He  would  favor  that  those  following  its  regular  courses 
should  take  courses  in  political  economy,  English  literature,  and  the 
modern  languages,  in  order  that  the  student  might  come  out  not  merely 
with  an  education  that  will  enable  him  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  with 
a  liberal  education. 

The  university  is  the  only  one  in  the  State,  and  it  should  be  made  a 
factor  for  good  to  all.  A  liberal  education  is  of  necessity  acquired 
but  by  few  in  a  community,  and  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  many. 
President  Andrews  favors  such  a  movement  as  one  that  would  deepen 
the  hold  of  the  college  on  the  people.  We  would  like  to  inaugurate  this 
very  winter,  if  possible,  and,  if  not,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible,  a 
system  of  university  extension.  We  would  have  instructors  from  all 
of  the  departments  of  the  university  go  to  Pawtucket,  Newport,  Fall 
River,  or  any  part  of  the  State  where  classes  might  be  formed.  In  this 
way  the  university  could  be  brought  to  the  people  and  they  would  be 
made  to  feel  its  influence. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  of  1890,  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  obtaining  instruction  in  electrical  engineering,  under  the 
ch^ge  of  a  competent  instructor.  Wilson  Hall  contains  the  latest  and 
most  improved  facilities  in  the  department  of  physics. 

Then,  too,  there  are  exceptional  advantages  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence for  what  the  university  would  offer  were  there  a  faculty  of  law. 

To  begin  hero  a  good  course  in  law  would  not,  however,  be  costly,  and  there  is 
much  not  only  to  render  effort  in  that  direction  desirable,  but  also  to  assure  its  sac- 
cess.  The  university  once  had  a  law  department,  or  at  least  a  professor  in  that 
branch.  The  common  law  preferences  and  procedure  characteristic  of  the  Rhode 
Island  judicial  system  render  a  law  school  almost  a  necessity  in  this  State.  A  noble 
law  library  is  at  our  doors.  Courts  ]n  all  varieties,  Federal,  State,  and  municipal, 
before  which  are  to  be  heard  some  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  land,  are  in  opera- 
tion within  ten  minntes'  walk  of  our  chapel.  At  the  start,  three  new  professors 
would  suffice ;  and  we  should  have  a  law  class  of  40  or  50  the  first  term. 

But  while  there  are  magnificent  opportunities  from  a  school  of  applied 
science,  from  university  extension,  and  from  a  faculty  of  law,  it  has 
been  and  still  is  his  cherished  purpose  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
present  foundations.  The  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  languages  would  be  made  so  broad  and  thorough 
that  Brown  would  rank  among  the  leading  colleges  of  Ihe  land. 
The  education  should  be  such  that  the  student  while  specializing 
would  pot  be  a  mere  specialist.  He  should  be  taught  to  use  his 
mind.  Laboratories,  while  showing  him  how  to  do  so,  should  be  so 
utilized  that  the  mind  would  be  made  still  more  effective.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  education  should  be  towards  the  development  of  the  mind 
by  the  roundness  of  an  education  truly  liberal.  Brown  is  cosmopolitan 
in  the  personnel  of  the  students.  Although  the  college  is  denomina- 
tional, students  representing  nearly  all  the  various  denominations  come 
here.  The  contact  of  the  men  from  the  various  sections  of  the  country 
is  an  important  element  in  the  education  which  is  here  received.  A 
student  thus  learns  that  there  are  44  States  besides  his  own  comprising 
the  Union. 

The  following  extracts  are  made  from  President  Andrews's  report  to 
the  corporation  for  1889-'90: 

We  do  well,  in  view  of  this  and  such  positions  which  we  shall  have  to  equip  aa 
the  years  pass,  to  direct,  so  far  as  possible,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  advanced 
stu<lies  of  our  most  brilliant  graduates.  A  system  of  home  and  traveling  fellowships 
would  immensely  aid  us  in  this.  Four  hundred  dollars  a  year  would  support  a  grad- 
uate studeut  at  home;  $500  abroad.  Gifts  of  these  sums  for  these  purposes,  or,  bet- 
ter, of  foundations  assuring  them,  would  be  among  the  most  acceptable  means  for 
promoting  high  scholarship  among  us.  While  I  hope  that  we  shall  never  fill  our 
faculty  with  mere  specialists,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  depend  for  men  to  become  pro- 
fessors upon  specially  apt  general  scholars,  promoted  without  particular  training, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  various  learned  professions.  Nor  is  there  any  excuse  for  doing 
this,  since  there  is  talent  cuoiigh  available  for  all  required  teaching,  if  it  is  only 
sought  out  and  guide<l.  Onr  range  of  choice  b'iug  so  Avide,  contracts  with  instructors 
should  be  strictly  construed  as  holding  only  from  year  to  year,  so  that  none  need  be 
retained  who  do  not  give  promise  of  uncommon  success.  New  professors,  too,  unless 
men  of  settled  reputation,  shouM  be  engaged  at  first  for  but  three  or  five  years,  leav- 
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ing  the  nniversity  in  condition  to  relieve  itself  of  any  who  may  prove  inert,  inapt, 
or  without  ambition.  The  literary  institntions  of  the  country  suffer  distressingly 
to-day  from  professors  and  other  officers  who,  sure  of  their  tenure,  have  remitted 
zeal  and  come  to  treat  their  positions  as  a  mere  convenience. 

Let  none  of  the  above  suggestions  touching  our  needs  be  taken  as  a  complaint. 
The  prospects  for  our  university  seem  to  me  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  encouraging. 
We  may  look  for  a  considerable  accession,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  the  number  of 
our  students;  and  if  we  display  progress,  proper  enterprise,  and  sound  financial 
wisdom,  we  shall,  I  believe,  secure  abundant  funds. 

Supposing  that  we  may  hope  for  advance,  what  ought  to  be  our  policy  f  My  sen- 
tence is  that  we  should  toil  primarily,  sedulously,  unremittingly,  and  always  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  old  plant,  to  make  even  better,  richer,  wider,  that  genu- 
inely liberal  education  which  it  has  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  been  the  pride  of 
Brown  l^niversity  to  give.  However  the  curriculum  may  expand,  the  aim  in  this 
part  of  our  work  should  never  change. 

But  to  perfect  the  plant  as  is  desirable,  not  to  speak  of  remote  requirements,  sev- 
eral new  proressorships  are  needed — a  professorship  of  European  history,  a  profes- 
sorship of  political  and  social  science,  a  professorship  of  philosophy,  a  professorship 
of  English  and  American  literature  apart  from  rhetoric,  and  a  professorship  of  the 
history  and  criticism  of  the  fine  arts.  We  must  speedily  have,  besides,  an  assistant 
professor  in  chemistry  and  another  in  physics. 

With  such  an  increase  of  force — indispensable,  whether  we  wish  to  furnish  the 
ideal  liberal  education  or  only  to  compete  with  other  good  institutions — we  shall 
bo  enabled  to  attain  a  second  most  valuable  end — the  establishment  of  a  graduate 
course. 

HISTORICAL   AND  ECONOMIC   ASSOCIATION. 

The  University  duriug  the  yeax  188d-'89,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brown  University  Historical  and  Economic  Association,  maintained 
two  courses  of  lectures.  These  were  held  in  Manning  Hall,  and  were 
open  to  the  public.  Large  audiences  showed  the  Interest  which  was 
manifested. 

In  1889-'90  there  were  two  courses,  one  of  6  lectures  on.  The  State 
and  Social  Reform,  and  the  other  of  4  lectures  on  Eailroad  Problems. 
The  lecturers  in  the  first  course  were:  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  ll.  d.,  of 
Wesley  an  University  J  fiev.  John  G.Brooks,  of  Brockton,  Mass.  j  Hon. 
Francis  Wayland,  LL.  d.,  of  Yale  University;  Prof.  F.W.Taussig,  of 
Hjirvard  University;  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  ll.  d.,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology ;  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  d.  ;  and 
in  the  second  course  Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  Edward  Atkirson,  esq.,  of  Boston;  Prof.  Henry 
B.  Gardner,  of  Brown  University;  Dr.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  Alfred  Stone,  esq.,  of  Providence. 

During  the  winter  of  1890  '91  there  were  two  courses,  the  first  on 
the  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States;  the  second  on 
Money.  The  lecturers  in  the  first  course  and  their  subjects  were  as  fol- 
lows: Hon.  Andrew  D.White,  ll.  d.,  ex  president  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, The  Influence  of  America  on  the  French  Revolution;  Prof.  Anson 
D.  Morse,  of  Amherst  College,  Political  Parties;  their  Nature,  Uses,  and 
Claims;  Prof.  J.  F.  Jameson,  of  Brown  University,  The  Origin  of  Par- 
ties in  the  United  States;  Prof.  Anson  D.  Morse,  The  Parties  of  the 
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Federalist  Period ;  Prof.  Charles  H.  Levennore,  of  tlie  Massaehusetta 
Institute  of  Technology,  The  Eise  of  the  Whig  Party  and  of  Jacksonian 
Democracy. 

The  lecturers  in  the  second  course  and  their  subjects  were  as  follows : 
Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  president  of  the  University,  The  History  of  Our 
Silver  Dollar;  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University,  The  Silver 
Situation  in  the  United  States;  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  The  Future  of  Silver;  Mr.  Willard  C.  Fisher,  instructor 
in  Brown  University,  Do  We  Need  More  Money?;  Prof.  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,  of  Cornell  University,  The  Subtreasury  System. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

As  early  as  1785  a  course  of  public  lectures  was  given  in  the  State 
House,  under  the  auspices  of  the  university.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Wayland,  the  professor  in  chemistry  offered  to  the  mechanics 
and  artisans  of  Providence  a  course  of  8  lectures  in  The  Chemistry 
of  the  Precious  Metals.  Within  recent  years  courses  of  a  general 
nature  have  been  given  in  Manning  Hall,  and  the  public  has  been 
invited.  The  Historical  and  Economic  Association  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, for  the  last  five  years  has  offered  2  courses  each  year  in  the 
field  of  history  and  politics.  But  in  the  winter  of  1890-'91  a  course 
in  university  extension  was  started  in  Pawtucket,  a  manufacturing 
and  industrial  center.  This  course  was  experimental,  but  so  successful 
as  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  similar  courses  in  other  cities  in 
the  State. 

The  following  announcement  of  the  scheme  was  given  a  wide  distri- 
bution in  the  city : 

RHODE  ISLAND   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

After  tho  example  of  the  great  English  nuiverBitieR,  it  is  proposed  to  open  in  the 
high  school  building  in  Pawtucket,  soon  after  January  1,  1891,  provided  that  by 
this  date  fifteen  applications  for  each  course  have  been  received,  two  courses  of 
thorough  scientific  lectnres  by  members  of  tho  faculty  of  Brown  University,  one  on 
astronomy,  the  other  on  botany,  each  course  consisting  of  12  lectnres.  If  they 
prove  to  meet  a  public  want,  these  courses  will  be  followed  in  subsequent  years  by 
tho  same  and  by  similar  ones  on  other  subjects,  covering  in  a  few  seasons  the  entire 
round  of  science,  philosophy,  and  literature,  so  far  as  such  subjects  can  be  presented 
in  tho  English  language.  The  lectures,  while  as  free  as  possible  from  mere  techni- 
calities, and  open  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  will  be  intended  not  for  tho 
curious,  but  only  for  thoughtful  and  studious  people,  clergymen,  teachers,  clerks, 
mechanics,  and  others  who  are  willing  to  pursue  attentively  at  least  one  entire 
course.  At  the  end  of  each  course  pupils  who  desire  will  be  examined,  and,  if  they 
pass,  receive  a  certificate  of  that  fact.  Those  who  pass  in  ten  courses,  making  up  a 
*'  cycle,"  will  receive  an  engraved  diploma,  constituting  them  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  University  Extension. 

Tho  fees  will  be  $3  for  each  person  for  each  course,  with  50  cents  additional  per 
person  for  each  examination.  Persons  desiring  to  take  one  or  both  of  the  above 
courses  are  requested  to  register  their  names  at  once  with  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  Pawtucket.     For  further  information  apply  to 

£.  Benj.  Andrews. 

Brown  University,  November  1,  1890, 
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The  siiperintendent  of  public  schools  sent  circulars  like  the  follow- 
ing to  the  manufacturers,  wlio  put  them  in  the  hands  of  their  o|>era- 
tives : 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  December  IS  J  1S90. 

In  cooperation  with  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  I  am  trying  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  nnivorsity  extension  as  widely  as  possible.  It  is 
desired  especially  to  reach  the  more  intelligent  laboring  classes. 

May  I  trespass  upon  your  good  nature  to  the  extent  of  asking  you  to  post  one  of 
tho  inclosed  circulars  where  it  will  bo  seen  by  yonr  employes,  and  to  have  the 
others  handed  to  persons  likely  to  be  interested.  I  shall  bo  glad  to  send  more  circu- 
lars if  desired. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  interested  in  advancing  the  movement*  and  thanking 

you  for  your  trouble  m  the  matter,  I  am, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

Henry  M.  Maxsox, 

mSuperiniendenl  of  Public  Schools. 

The  programme  of  the  courses  given  stated : 

In  carrying  out  tho  proposed  plan  of  putting  tho  advantages  of  the  university 
within  the  reach  of  every  person,  without  regard  to  his  residence  or  circumstauces, 
the  i)rcsident  and  professors  of  Brown  University  have  arranged  for  this  year  the 
following  courses  of  lectures  to  be  given  at  tho  Pawtucket  high  school.  There  are 
12  lectures  in  each  course,  one  occurring  each  successive  week  at  8  p.  m.,  astronomy 
beginning  January  12 ;  botany,  January  14 ;  German  literature,  January  17. 

Astronomy y  by  Prof.  Winslow  Upton. 

The  course  will  treat  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  diurnal  motion 
of  tho  heavens,  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun,  the  motion  of  the  moon,  planetary 
motions,  and  stellar  motions,  describing  each  in  its  turn  and  referring  it  to  its  true 
cause.  The  results  of  their  combinations  will  be  discussed  and  certain  practical 
applications  shown  as  they  are  used  in  measuring  time  and  arranging  the  calendar. 

Botany,  by  Prof  JF.  W,  Bailey. 

This  course  will  be  essentially  practical,  the  aim  being  to  give  each  member  of 
the  class  the  ability  to  take  up  and  continue  the  study  and  classification  of  plants  by 
himself  after  the  course  has  been  finished.  Tho  class  will  bo  set  to  work,  flower 
and  microscope  in  hand,  after  tho  class-room  method  used  in  the  university. 

German  literature^  by  Prof.  Alonzo  Williams. 

Considering  the  place  of  literature  in  education,  the  land,  the  people,  language, 
and  literature  of  ancient  Germany,  the  great  epics  of  the  language,  with  a  treat- 
ment of  the  various  eras  and  possibly  some  verse  translations  and  discussion  of  tho 
Niebclungenlied  and  Parzival.  This  course  will  be  given  in  English  and  will  be 
interesting  and  instructive  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  German  language,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  do,  and  should  appeal  to  every  student  and  lover  of  literature. 
It  has  been  decided  to  hold  this  class  also  in  tho  evening  instead  of  the  afternoon, 
as  at  first  talked. 

Each  student  can  take  one  course  or  more,  as  he  wishes;  he  can  devote  extra  time 
to  study  or  not,  as  his  circumstances  permit;  there  will  be  no  examination  except 
for  those  who  desire  it. 

It  is  not  a  money-making  scheme,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ordinary  lecture 
course.  It  is  simply  and  solely  a  plan  to  give  everyone,  regardless  of  occupation 
or  circumstances,  an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  the  benefits  of  a  college  education. 
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The  Uv  in  f3  f<ir  c*acli  conno  of  lecture*^.  It  u  desirable  that  uarace  should  be 
prrvioojily  sent  to  me  at  Music  Hall,  but  i^ersons  may  Join  the  opening  night  if  this 
•s  not  ronvenicnt. 

Tlie  8i)eoitnen  card  given  the  details  of  the  coarse  affectiug  the  sin- 
dent: 

;l*n*»4T\p  ihwj 
RnODR  ISLAND  nXIVKRSlTY   EXTENSION. 

<  kUt*  or  MAILUTLATION.' 

Tbr  IjuMrr '  »f  tbi«  rard,  If  .  of  ,  htm  been  roroUed  and  exuuised'  m 

IN'.iDv-  r»  f  ill  ) 
Ktiotlr  I«tair«l  riilver«tt\  «>\trti«ion  muriMMt,  mm  ludicnttsl  lirlow 


I».tr«f  ^^^""f 


v-^      r       .-_  1     ....        t'^   Alt     Sij:u.iturii    of  in-    ovniiiinji     .Sii'iiatun*  «»r   *"%■      Fee.  50 


I  No  p^raon  ta  ft  fn<>nib«*r  of  tbo  rlmaa  who  b*«  not  »  in«tririiUtion  card.  E«cb  card  list  «pacc>«  for 
IV  cuumr*,  iir  a  c  \  ( Ir. 

*  I^t  t*  ••  |iti|''l  iTr]t«<  liU  or  h  -r  ojtiir  tit  full  and  n»«id**iti'e.  Tlir  iuttriirt<ir  will  tbcn  write  In  tbe 
|m>per  plarrs  tb«*  name  of  tbo  rotirar.  ih«*  datr  of  l*<>(!tnoitiK  It.  and  ttio  word  "  paid*  when  tbo  fee 
la  rtdlCK  t<  d. 

* "  ••  f  •  .ii.ai  tin  'n  n4|iiiriMl.  but  nuy  piipil  nKu  d*a>r(*a  can  bt«  i  xanilnc'd  in  oti^'cuumo  Kiamina* 
tkm*  pt  vfd  In  10  f  o'ir*«*«   ornrxrl*^   rntitlo  |4i  a  diploma 

*h'fm  am  dna  in  ed\ anrf*.  Tbe  word  *' paid  '  in  tbia  aiiaop  In  tbe  bandwritiug  of  tbe  inatrnctor,  ts> 
a  aulhi  i(  lit  rv%*  lyt  fur  tlif  f****. 

*\Vrit'<  "pi*M<«l  '  «ir     fjiiltd.**     ¥it>  mit«t  be  paid  in  cithrr  rear. 

*'lb«>  vxrd  paid"  in  tbia  ■pecc,  m  tbr  b^odwriting  of  tbe  eiamtnrr  (uaually  tbe  aame  aa  tbe 
Uiatra<  tofi.  i*  a  «uQi«'iriit  rrrnpl. 

While  tht^He  courM'S  are  experimental,  the  indirntions  show  a  Rpirit 
of  a]>i>re<Matiuu  on  the  part  of  those  following  them.  By  February  1, 
IstH,  the  average  attendaD«*e  was  30,  a  few  students  taking  the  3 
c<Hirs4*^,  but  the  majority  following  1.  The  students  are  ehiefly  from 
the  pniffHsional  chvsses,  and  the  ccN>peration  of  those  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits  has  not  bcH^'n  so  larg(*ly  scH*ure<I  as  could  be  wished. 

lV«*«(ident  Andrews  expressed  himself  as  pleasinl  with  the  initiative 
course's,  and  has  organize<I  others  in  dilTereut  parts  of  the  State. 

1*K«>FK.SS<>K    GAMMKLL. 

In  the  history  of  an  iu^tituti«>n  of  learning  there  are  certain  pi-ofess- 
ors  uImi  htatid  (Hit  in  Ixdd  n*lief.  They  have  not  been  content  simply 
to  tfo  well  what  have  lMH»n  their  aIlotte<I  tasks,  but  tliey  h.ive  rec4)g- 
ni/»*'l  tli<»  lii'jh  possiliilities  of  thnr  falliiijr.  Mm  of  ^tnm;;  iM»rs<m- 
a1i:\.  t!»«  y  !iavt»  left  impie^^ioit*;  of  cliara<trr  on  tlu»ir  »<tu»Unt^,  who 
«t!I  t  'M<'!n)N>i  the*«4*  IeHS«ms  long  aO^-r  tlioM*  of  the  ila.^s  ihhmii  have 
ratU^i  it  urn  memory* 
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Such  men  knew  that  they  had  the  possibilities  of  molding  the  lives 
and  shaping  the  character  of  their  pupils.  How  well  they  succeeded 
may  be  seen  in  the  tributes  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  are  paid 
by  their  students  when  they  learn  that  they,  in  common  with  their  col- 
lege, are  called  to  mourn  the  departure  of  an  honored  teacher.  Many 
such  tributes  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  aspirations  were  aroused 
and  noble  purposes  were  deepened  by  the  contact  and  by  the  influence 
of  a  manly  professor. 

It  has  been  the  rare  good  fortune  of  Brown  that  she  has  always  had 
men  like  these,  either  in  the  active  labors  of  the  academic  staff  or  in  the 
prudent  counselings  of  governing  boards.  Many  of  these  men  came 
under  the  influence  of  Wayland  during  his  presidency,  and  they  in  turn 
testify  their  indebtedness  to  him.  It  is  admitted  that  the  influence  of 
Wayland  in  the  history  of  the  college  has  been  most  productive  of  good, 
and  his  successors,  as  they  have  approached  his  characteristics,  have 
received  an  additional  word  of  praise. 

Prof.  William  Gammeil,  whose  death  occurred  in  1889,  was  one  of 
the  names  that  the  university  will  cherish.  Although  he  left  the  aca- 
demic chair  in  1867,  he  had  not  ceased  to  identify  himself  with  the 
university.  After  thirty-two  years  of  service,  as  tutor  and  professor, 
he  withdrew  in  the  prime  of  his  powers.  His  influence  may  be  said  to 
have  continued,  in  that  his  successor  to  the  professorship  of  history 
was  Diman,  his  pupil.  Prof.  Gammell's  connection  with  tbe  university 
was  contemporaneous  with  some  of  the  most  honored  and  brilliant 
men  who  were  called  to  preside  over  or  guide  the  instruction.  He  was 
associated  with  Wayland,  Sears,  Chace,  Dunn,  Caswell,  Lincoln,  Diman, 
and  many  others  who  had  the  best  welfare  of  the  college  at  heart. 

Graduating  in  1831  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  he  was 
called  the  following  year  to  a  tutorship  at  the  college.  He  was  called 
tutor  and  lecturer  in  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  His  promo- 
tion to  the  assistant  professorship  of  belles-lettres  followed  in  1835. 
He  was  associated  in  this  chair  with  Prof.  William  G.  Goddard.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  tbe  chief  labor  of 
the  department  devolved  upon  him,  owing  to  the  poor  health  of  Prof. 
Goddard. 

The  "  new  system,"  as  planned  by  Wayland  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  instruction  of  the  college,  constituted  a  separate  department  of 
history.  To  this  chair  Prof.  Gammeil  was  transferred  and  held  the 
professorship  of  history  and  political  economy  till  his  withdrawal  in 
1867.  But  his  withdrawal  from  the  duties  of  a  professor  by  no  means 
withdrew  him  from  the  heartiest  cooperation  in  tbe  interests  of  the 
college.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  in  1870,  and 
was  actively  identified  with  tbe  management  of  the  college.  After 
bis  resignation  from  his  professorsbip  he  devoted  himself  to  labors  in 
behalf  of  public  charity  and  philanthropy.  This  President  Wayland 
and  Prof.  Chace  had  also  done. 
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In  the  biography  of  Prof.  Gamraell  appears  the  following  letter,  of 
which  a  part  is  quoted.    It  was  written  by  Dr.  Thayer,  of  Kewport: 

Newport,  March  15, 1890. 

1  have  been  asked  to  join  in  a  testimonial  to  Prof.  Gammell.  My  increasing  inter- 
conrso  with  him  of  late  years  has  made  me  feel  his  loss  too  much  not  to  comx^ly  with 
the  request.  One  shrinks  from  a  formal  tribute  to  a  friend.  Yet  it  is  a  real  tribute 
which  I  pay  Prof.  Gammell  in  saying  that  through  all  the  changes  about  him  he  pre- 
served his  identity.  For  all  agree  that  a  wonderful  process  of  assimilation  is  going 
on,  and  everybody  is  becoming  like  everybody  else.  Perpetual  contacts  with  all  sorts 
of  people  are  unconscious  attritions  that  rub  down  personal  peculiarities  to  au  unin- 
teresting sameness.  Fashionable  life  renders  its  votaries  indistinguishable  by  the 
enamel  it  puts  on  them.  Politics  bring  men  into  disgusting  resemblance,  while  our  lit- 
erature of  all  kinds  is  strangely  alike  and  forms  its  readers  to  its  own  average.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  men  lose  or  greatly  qualify  their  identities,  that  colleges  are  con- 
forming to  the  pattern  of  the  age,  and  that  presidents  and  professors  are  becoming  I  ike 
the  rest  of  mankind — the  presidents  largely  employed  in  collecting  funds,  and  the  pro-* 
fessors  no  longer  living  and  working  in  the  college  only,  but  playing  the  scholar  in 
politics  and  acting  in  peripatetic  universities.  But  Prof.  Gammell  was  wholly  formed 
in  Brown  University  when — defects  and  all — it  was  the  old  American  college,  and 
his  life  was  concentrated  there  with  singular  devotion.  That  cast  of  character  ho 
never  lost,  not  obtrusively,  but  decidedly  it  impressed  you,  and  it  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive him  in  the  classroom.  His  opinions  were  positive  and  given  emphatically,  but 
not  ofifensively  ex  cathedra.  He  loved  racy  good  English,  taught  it  and  used  it,  though 
I  doubt  not  he  exorcised  literary  charity  for  his  pupils  and  friends  who  have  come 
to  prefer  poets  and  thinkers  whose  meaning  is  not  plain  to  their  readers  nor  prob- 
ably was  to  themselves.  The  professor  was  a  '^  gentleman  of  the  old  school,*'  and  to 
those  who  did  not  know  the  man  he  might  have  seemed  reserved,  but  from  the  testi- 
mony of  his  pupils  ho  had  a  warm  fund  of  sympathy  and  a  genial  interest  for  them. 
Ho  was  a  member  of  the  **  Friday  Club,'*  and  his  interest  and  devotion  to  it  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  gathering.  Some  of  the  papers  there  presented  have  been 
printed. 

THE   LIBRARY. 

The  historian  of  an  institution  is  able  to  appreciate  the  benefit  to  it 
of  founders  who  were  men  of  wisdom.  President  Manning  appreciated 
the  need  of  books  for  the  college.  The  culture  and  learning  of  the  day 
were  in  books,  and  these  were  expensive.  The  professors  were  not 
able  to  provide  themselves  with  stch  books  as  were  necessary  for  their 
own  libraries  in  the  various  departments.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
centers  of  learning  should  have  libraries,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the 
students  but  for  consultation  by  the  instructors. 

If  Bhode  Island  College  was  to  be  an  influence  in  the  community  and 
if  it  was  to  be  a  center  of  learning,  it  must  have  a  working  library. 
President  Manning  clearly  saw  the  necessity  for  this  and  very  early 
used  his  influence  towards  its  accomplishment.  The  success  which 
attended  his  efforts  has  been  evinced  by  the  steady  growth  in  the  col. 
lege  and  the  formation  of  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  library. 

Two  years  after  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Providence  the  number 
of  books  was  250,  '<  not  well  chosen,  being  such  as  our  fi*iends  could 
best  spare." 
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In  1782,  at  the  reorganization  of  the  college  after  the  interval  of  the 
Kevolution,  there  were  600  books,  ''most  of  which  are  both  very 
am  lent  and  very  useless,  as  well  as  very  ragged  and  unsightly."  By 
subscriptions  and  by  the  gifts  of  friends  additions  were  made  so  that 
the  number  was  increased  to  about  4,000.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
several  donations  of  books  were  made  by  Englishmen,  showing  their 
interest  in  the  college,  although  the  incidents  of  the  Bevolution  were 
still  fresh  in  mind. 

The  libniry  was  placed  in  the  east  room  on  the  second  floor  of  Univer- 
sity Hall,  till  it  was  removed  to  Manning  Hall.  The  books  com- 
X>osing  the  library  were  theological  and  biographical  chiefly,  although 
some  were  scientific  and  historical.  Very  many  of  the  early  accessions 
were  obtained  by  purchase,  the  money  having  been  subscribed  by 
friends,  so  that  the  deficiencies  of  any  department  could  be  supplied. 

From  the  by-laws  adopted  in  1785  are  taken  the  following  extracts: 

The  Ubrarian  BhaU  keep  the  library  room  neat  aud  clean,  and  in  delivering  out 
books  he  sfanll  suffer  none  of  the  students  to  derange  or  handle  them  on  the  shelves. 

He  shall  demand  and  receive  a  fine  of  sixpence  for  every  time  that  any  student 
hath  suffered  a  library  book  to  bo  uncovered  in  his  possession. 

Ho  shall  open  the  library  room  on  such  day  of  the  week  as  the  president  shall 
from  time  to  time  direct,  and  shall  keep  it  open  from  1  to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  sum  of  $25  was  paid  the  librarian  in  1792j  and  in  1796  the  fresh- 
man class  was  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  library  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  other  students. 

The  friends  of  the  college  remembered  the  library,  and  legacies  of 
valuable  books  were  left  to  it.  That  of  the  Rev.  William  Eichards,  of 
Lynn,  England,  was  rich  in  books  illustrative  of  Welsh  and  English 
antiquities.    Other  smaller  but  valuable  bequests  were  made. 

In  1831  an  efibrt  was  made  to  raise  $25,(  00  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  x>hilosophical  and  chemical  departments.  Nearly 
$20,000  was  secured  and  invested  till  it  should  reach  the  desired  sum 
of  $25,000.  The  room  in  University  Hall  was  by  this  time  "  crowded 
to  excess,  unsightly,  and  wholly  unsuited  for  the  purpose  to  which 
from  necessity  it  was  de voted.'' 

In  1835  Manning  Hall  was  dedicated.  This  building  hjid  been 
erected  by  the  generosity  of  Nicholas  Brown,  and  was  to  serve  as  a 
chapel  and  library.  This  building  afforded  more  room,  but  was  not 
conveniently  adapted  for  a  library,  nor  was  it  fireproof.  However,  the 
library  remained  in  this  building  till  1878,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
present  building.     In  1843  the  number  of  volumes  was  about  10,500. 

In  the  next  decade  valuable  additions  of  French,  German,  and  Ital- 
ian books  were  added,  having  beev  carefully  selected  by  Prof.  Jewett, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Europe.  He  was  also  successful  in  securing  a 
valuable  collection  of  English  books,  including  one  of  Shakespeariana. 
A  collection  of  patristic  works  was  commenced  in  1847.  This  was 
enlarged  by  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  city  clergymen,  and  a  very  com- 
plete set  was  secured. 
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Such  was,  iu  outline,  the  growth  of  the  library  till  its  removal  iu  1878 
to  the  present  building.  The  words  of  President  Robinson  at  the  ded- 
ication of  the  building  fittingly  characterize  the  library.  **  Admirable, 
spacious,  complete,  massive,  imposing,  enduring  as  is  this  structure,  the 
library  which  is  to  occupy  it  is  not  unworthy  of  its  place.  N"o  college 
library  perhaps  in  the  country  is  better  fitted  to  the  uses  for  which  such 
libraries  are  supposed  to  be  gathered^.  It  has  never  been  the  recep- 
tacle of  cast-oflf  books;  it  has  never  been  encumbered  by  gifts  of  unsal- 
able private  libraries.  Its  60,000  volumes  have  been  selected  under 
scrutinizing  eyes  with  unremitted  care  that  the  best  authorities  in 
every  department  of  learning  should  find  a  i)lace  on  its  shelves.  Even 
its  largest  j)urchases  have  been  made  with  extremest  care  and  by  well- 
read  men."  These  facts  bridged  a  mighty  chasm  between  the  present 
and  that  early  day,  when  the  library  had  but  250  volumes,  "  not  well 
chosen,  being  such  as  our  friends  could  best  spare." 

The  present  building  is  fireproof,  and  the  plan  is  that  of  a  cross  with 
octagonal  radiating  wings.  The  reading  room  is  iu  the  center.  Light 
is  obtained  from  the  large  windows  of  the  cupola  and  also  by  small 
windows  in  each  alcove.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  lighting  and 
ventilation,  two  excellencies  which  here  have  been  secured.  Each  of 
the  three  wings,  octagonal  in  shape,  contains  24  alcoves.  The  west 
wing  is  devoted  to  history.  Over  the  window  in  each  alcove  is  the 
general  classification :  Biblical  literature,  theology,  religious  history, 
biography,  voyages  and  travels,  American  history,  English  history, 
general  history.  The  north  wing  is  devoted  to  science,  with  the  follow- 
ing classification :  Jurisprudence,  political  economy,  philosophy,  natural 
history,  medical  science,  useful  and  fine  arts,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics.  The  east  wing  is  devoted  to  literature.  The  classifications 
are:  Bibliography  and  literary  history,  philology,  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  collected  works,  English  and  American  literature,  foreign  liter- 
ature, periodicals. 

Each  alcove  is  supplied  with  a  table  and  chairs  so  that  the  book  can 
be  consulted  there.  The  students  have  free  access  to  all  the  alcoves  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  may  obtain  permission  to  consult  books  on  the  two 
upper  ones.  Eegarding  the  free  access  of  students  to  the  books  the 
librarian  says: 

It  was  early  my  convictiou,  and  an  experience  of  forty  years  s^s  a  librarian  has 
only  served  to  confirm  it,  that  the  books  of  a  conege  library  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  the  students  to  consult  and  handle  them  freely.  Catalogues,  however 
necessary  and  accessible  and  however  carefully  and  skillfully  prepared,  can  never 
take  the  place  of  the  books  themselves  in  a  collegiate  institution.  It  requires,  more- 
over, no  smaU  degree  of  knowledge  and  patience  to  consult  a  modern  catalogue  of  a 
large  collection  of  books.  Hence,  the  president  of  Harvard  College,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Association,  facetiously  remarked  that  although 
he  might  claim  to  be  as  intelligent  as  the  ordinary  frequenters  of  a  library,  he  did 
not  know  enough  to  use  a  card  catalogue. 

The  library  has  open  shelves  where  the  books  can  be  readly  handled  by  all,  ai 
quiet,  well-lighted  alcoves,  with  convenient  tables  and  seats,  inviting  to  study  ai 
research. 
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This  arrangement  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  student^  for  he  can 
see  very  quickly  whether  a  book  is  one  that  he  may  want.  In  addi- 
tion he  gains  some  knowledge  from  the  titles,  for  he  knows  where 
to  go  for  a  book  although  he  may  not  need  it  at  once.  Alumni  from 
neighboring  cities  have  come  to  consult  this  library  simply  because 
they  had  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and  they  have  been  rewarded  by 
finding  books  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge.  One  member  of  the 
class  of  1858  felt  indebted  to  the  library  to  such  an  extent  that  he  pre- 
sented a  valuable  collection  of  works  on  pedagogics. 

The  Catalogue  is  of  the  card  system,  arranged  so  as  to  show  titles, 
authors,  and  subjects.  The  books  are  recorded  by  numbers  which 
show  the  alcove,  press  number,  shelf  number,  and  the  number  of 
the  book  on  the  shelf.  Thus  6-1-9-26  means  alcove  six,  press 
one,  shelf  nine,  book  twenty-six.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are  0 
shelves  in  each  alcove,  and  7  on  each  of  the  alcoves  on  the  two  upper 
floors.  Each  shelf  is  30  inches  long.  Each  book  is  charged  to  the 
student,  who  signs  the  register  in  which  it  is  recorded. 

The  library  funds  amount  to  $46,000.  Of  this  amount  $10,000  is  a 
bequest  from  the  late  Prof.  Gammell,  for  the  purchase  of  books  relat-  ^ 
ing  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Ten  thousand  dollars  consti- 
tutes the  "  Olney  fund''  for  the  purchase  of  botanical  books  and  plants. 
The  balance,  including  a  bequest  of  $500  from  the  late  President  Way- 
land,  was  raised  by  subscription  in  1831,  and  is  called  the  "library 
fund.''    To  this  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown  contributed  $10,000. 

The  library  is  open  in  term  time  each  week  day,  except  Saturday, 
from  10  to  4;  on  Saturdays  from  10  to  1;  during  vacations  on  Satur- 
days only.  The  central  part  of  the  library  is  open  also  from  7  to  10 
each  week-day  evening,  except  Saturday,  not,  however,  for  the  draw- 
ing and  return  of  books,  but  for  reading,  consultation,  and  research. 

Members  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  faculty,  also  every  donor 
residing  in  Providence,  of  $500  or  more  to  the  funds  of  the  university, 
may  use  the  library  without  charge.  The  library  committee  can 
grant  this  privilege  to  others,  but  by  vote  of  the  corporation,  per- 
sons not  exempted  in  any  of  these  ways,  including  students  and  grad- 
uates, pay  for  library  privileges  the  sum  of  $5  each,  per  annum. 

During  the  year  1890  the  library  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
575  volumes  by  purchase  and  540  volumes  and  1,884  pamphlets  by  gift. 
It  now  numbers  about  80,000  bound  volumes  and  20,000  pamphlets. 

There  has  been  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  library  building  an  ad- 
ditional long  table,  upon  which  are  placed  a  large  number  of  books  for 
ready  examination  by  students.  This  collection,  varying  from  time  to 
time,  includes  recent  accessions  to  the  library,  books  recommended  by 
.  professors  for  consultation  by  students  in  connection  with  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  lecture  room,  also  works  illustrative  of  archaeology. 

Any  mention  of  the  library  would  be  incomplete  without  reference 
1123  R  I 13 
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to  tlio  librarian,  Dr.  R.  A.  Guild.^  He  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
students,  nor  does  he  forget  them  after  they  graduate.  Each  alumnus 
as  he  returns  to  the  university  invariably  finds  himself  at  the  library, 
where  he  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  genuine  interest  in  "what 
he  has  been  doing,  on  the  part  of  the  librarian.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Dr.  Guild  spent  nearly  as  much  of  his  time  on  the  steps  and  vestibule 
of  the  library  as  in  his  room,  so  reluctant  is  he  to  allow  his  friends  to 
depart,  and  such  hard  work  is  it  for  them  to  get  away.  He  is  sure  to 
make  some  inquiry  regarding  a  classmate,  or  relate  some  anecdote 
concerning  an  alumnus  or  a  friend  of  the  college.  He  is  always  willing 
to  do  all  he  can  for  the  students,  in  aiding  them  in  their  use  of  the 
library,  and  more  than  one,  on  his  return  in  after  years,  has  made 
recognition  to  the  doctor  of  the  obligation  which  he  felt  towards  him. 
He  is  a  loyal  son  of  his  alma  mater,  and  no  one  is  more  conversant 
with  her  past. 

BROWN  IN  1861. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  part  which  the  university  took  in 
the  scenes  of  1861-1865.  The  echoes  of  conflict  are  now  growing  fainter 
and  fainter,.so  that  mention  can  be  made  of  events  which  reflect  credit 
on  the  college,  without  exciting  aversion  from  those  who  took  oi>i>osite 
sides. 

The  enthusiasm  was  intense  among  the  studeutsy  and  they  all  acted 
in  accord  with  what  each  considered  the  duties  of  the  hour.  The  spirit 
which  had  animated  the  early  years  of  the  college,  when  the  buildings 
were  given  up  for  barracks  and  hospitals  in  the  Revolution,  still  seemed 
to  be  present. 

When,  after  the  close  of  the  strife,  it  was  desired  to  recall  and  com- 
memorate the  sons  of  Brown  who  had  shared  in  the  conflict,  and  who 
had  given  up  life  itself,  the.  choice  of  the  students  was  the  erection  of  a 
mural  tablet  in  the  chapel.  At  the  commemorative  exercises  in  the 
chapel,  the  address  was  given  by  Prof.  Lincoln.  It  is  presented  entire, 
because  it  is  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  the  scholar  takes  no  part 
in  politics;  that  liberal  studies  withdraw  the  student  from  interest  or 
activity  in  passing  events  that  concern  his  fellow-men  or  his  country: 

If  I  speak  at  this  time  in  behalf  of  the  faculty  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
distinctly  understood  that  their  part  in  the  work  now  consummated  has  been  merely 
formal.  To  the  ondergraduates  all  the  praise  belongs.  From  them  the  suggestion 
came,  and  save  that  to  my  colleague,  the  professor  of  Latin,  they  owe  the  terse  and 
admirable  inscription,  they  have  had  the  matter  whoUy  in  their  own  hands.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  this  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  our  present  services.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  such  tribute  has  been  paid  in  any  of  our  sister  colleges.  Some,  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  have  commemorated  their  unreturning  dead.  One  has  with 
great  propriety  decided  to  devote  a  chapel  to  the  precious  memory  of  sacrifices 
which,  in  an  eailier  age,  would  have  sweUed  the  lists  of  saints  and  martyrs,  while 
our  most  ancient  university  seeks  expression  for  her  proud  sorrow  in  a  memorial 


>Dr.  Guild  and  the  late  Prof.  Biman  had  much  to  do  with  building  up  the  library 
collections  of  Brown  University*— Ed. 
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hally  ^'bose  stately  front  will  bear  the  names  of  her  heroes,  while  its  inner  walls  will 
be  eloquent  with  their  pictured  lips.  But  such  costly  ofiferings  can  come  only  from 
the  whole  body  of  alumni,  while  the  simple  tablet  which  we  set  up  to-day  derives 
its  distinctive  value  Arom  the  fact  that  it  is  a  student's  tribute.  And  if,  as  the  Roman 
historian  holds,  next  to  the  doing  of  great  deeds  must  be  reckoned  the  right 
appreciation  of  them,  this  tablet  will  serve  in  two  ways  as  an  enduring  testimo- 
nial; for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  bear  witness  to  the  magnanimity  and  love 
of  country  of  those  quipro  lihertaie  etpro  rcipuhlicce  iniegrliate  laid  down  their  lives 
on  the  blood-stained  field,  or  languished  them  away  in  the  unwholesome  prison,  so, 
on  the  other,  will  it  furnish  the  evidence  that  one  mind  animated  the  mass,  and  that 
those  who  could  not  themselves  share  in  the  sacrifice  were  prompt  to  testify  their 
sense  of  its  greatness. 

To  the  faculty  and  to  the  students  alike  it  seemed  eminently  fit  that  such  a  memo- 
rial should  be  erected  here ;  that  here,  as  we  gather  to  our  daily  devotions,  we  might 
be  reminded  of  those  who  only  a  short  time  since  sat  with  us  on  these  benches  and 
joined  with  us  in  our  accustomed  hymns  of  praise;  and  that  here  those  who  in  years 
to  come  shall  fill  our  places  may  learn  that  study  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  that  liberal 
culture  looks  to  larger  results  than  are  included  in  mere  academic  success ;  that  the 
finest  discipline  becomes  contemptible  if  not  coupled  with  the  manly  virtues.  Not 
what  we  learn,  but  the  use  we  make  of  our  learning,  is  what  tells  the  story.  Surely, 
if  the  instrnctors  in  this  institution  ever  grow  negligent  in  inculcating  these  high 
lessons  the  very  stone  will  cry  out. 

And  if  any  of  you,  who  have  been  long  out  of  college,  are  curious  about  the  kind 
of  training  that  has  been  furnished  of  late  years,  you  may  study  the  best  proof  of  it 
in  that  inscription,  Aheuni  siudia  in  more$ — let  the  lofty  public  spirit  of  these  ohil> 
dren  of  our  common  mother,  their  fidelty  to  duty,  their  valor,  their  endurance  speak 
for  the  training  she  gave  them.  She  carves  their  names  in  her  holiest  place,  in 
recognition  of  the  new  lustre  they  have  added  to  her  ancient  fame.  The  evidence 
hero  furnished  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  our  established  method  of  academic  disci- 
pline is  the  more  striking,  because  it  is  just  here  that  the  common  objections  to  it 
are  urged  with  the  greatest  force.  That  method,  you  are  aware,  has  been  severely 
criticised  as  unsnited  to  the  present  age.  Such  exclusive  devotion,  it  has  been 
claimed,  to  abstract  studies  but  poorly  fits  the  understanding  to  deal  with  practical 
concerns ;  such  prolonged  contact  with  the  part  is  ill  adapted  to  awaken  sympathy 
with  the  living  present.  Thus  we  furnish  a  puny  intellectual  ism  at  the  price  of 
those  manly  qualities  which  are  the  conditions  of  all  real  success.  How  far  these 
reproaches  were  well  founded,  let  the  ezperiqpce  of  this,  and  kindred  institutions,  • 
show.  When  the  call  of  the  President  revealed  the  public  peril,  who  sprang  to 
armsf  Where  all  professions,  all  ranks,  all  conditions  showed  such  alacrity,  it  might 
seem  invidious  to  claim  special  praise  for  any  single  class,  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  among  those  who  hurried  earliest  to  the  strife,  in  those  shameful  days  when 
one  and  another  of  the  men  who  had  been  trained  at  West  Point  was  proving  faith- 
less to  his  trust,  was  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  of  our  college;  a  proportion, 
in  some  instances,  so  large  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the  routine  of  academic 
duties.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  one  class  of  the  American  people  was  represented, 
in  so  liberal  a  ratio  as  the  very  class  whose  training  has  been  decried  as  tending  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance  from  the  questions  of  the  day.  And  in  this  respect  our 
experience  has  been  the  experience  of  those  before  us.  In  that  matchless  eulogy 
which  Pericles  pronounced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnosian  war  he  proudly 
claimed  that  Athens  had  lost  nothing  in  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  to  which  she 
owed  her  highest  fame ;  and  we,  too,  on  looking  back  on  our  record,  remembering 
the  i^adiness  with  which  so  many  of  our  educated  youth  made  sacrifice  of  the  hopes 
of  years,  recognizing  the  conspicuous  ability  so  often  shown  in  the  novel  and 
arduous  positions  to  which  they  were  summoned,  bewailing,  alas,  what  may  not  even 
now  be  mentioned  without  renewing  in  the  hearts  of  some  here  present  a  grief  too 
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sacred  and  too  recent  to  be  disturbed,  may  repeat  with  added  emphasis  the  -words  of 
the  great  Athenian  orator,  "We  have  not  been  enfeebled  by  philosophy." 

And  never  again  let  it  be  said,  as  more  than  once  it  was  said  before  the  rebellion, 
that  our  educated  men,  as  a  class,  are  the  most  disloyal,  to  our  institutions.  There  is 
no  such  antagonism  between  liberal  culture  and  republican  ideas.  From  a  certain 
narrow  national  conceit,  tho  offspring  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  culture,  of  course, 
emancipates  the  mind;  it  renders  love  of  country  a  rational  sentiment;  it  leads  ns 
to  regard  political  forms  as  possessed  not  of  absolute,  but  only  of  relative  excellence ; 
it  warns  us  against  supposing  that  any  contrivances  of  man  are  perfect  or  destined 
to  endure  forever;  but  that  an  enlargement  of  the  understanding,  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  history,  a  thoughtful  survey  of  the  forces  which  have  shaped  society, 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  controlling  political  ideas  that  underlie  the  mighty  move- 
ments of  modern  times,  have  any  tendency  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  great 
experiment  for  which  the  New  World  was  reserved  by  Divine  Providence  for  so 
many  years,  our  recent  experience  has  triumphantly  disproved.  It  is  the  wiser  judg- 
ment of  one  of  the  profoundest  political  thinkers  of  our  day,  whose  views  have  had 
no  little  influence  in  molding  the  present  generation  of  American  students,  that  a 
political  system  like  ours  is  precisely  the  one  which  requires  the  "  greatest  maturity 
of  reason,  of  morality,  of  civilization,  in  the  society  to  which  it  is  applied,"  and  if, 
as  Guizot  affirms,  modem  society  has  penetrated  the  ways  of  God.  it  is  because  the 
scope  and  motive  of  modem  politics  are  coming  to  be  the  more  adequate  expression 
of  that  Divine  and  Universal  Justice  which  men  of  genuine  culture  have  been  in  all 
ages  most  swift  to  recognize,  and  in  advancing  which  they  have  come  nearest  the 
prize  of  the  mark  of  their  high  calling. 

The  iuscription  was  cat  ou  a  block  of  white  marble,  which  is  placed 
in  Manuiug  Hall. 

In.  Mkmoriam.  Fratrum.  Suorum 

Qui.  Pro.  Libert  ate 

Et.  Pro.  Reipublicje.  Integritatk 

In.  Bello.  CiviLi.  Ceciderunt 

LlTERARUM.  STUDIOSI 

In.  Hac.  Universitate.  Commorantes 

Hanc.  Tabulam.  Posuerunt 

MDCCCLXVI. 

SOCIETIES. 

In  1821,  in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  1820,  was  formed  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Brown  University.  The  object  of  the  society  will  be 
seen  from  the  preamble: 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  nnmerous  temptations  to  which  we  are  exposed 
and  feeling  the  continual  need  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  unite  in  this  society  devotedly  to  supplicate  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  on  our  exertions  to  promote  vital  piety  and  sound  morality  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  in  the  university  chapel  and  was  a 
conference  meeting.  A  yearly  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  some  leading  clergyman. 
President  Wayland  was  invited  to  preach  regularly  before  the  society 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  during  the  remainder  of 
his  presidency,  more  than  twenty  years.  This  society  was  quite  simi- 
lar in  its  organization  to  the  Collegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 
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In  May,  1827,  a  change  was  made  iu  the  name  of  the  society  and  it 
was  known  as  the  "  Society  for  Missionary  Inquiry."  The  object  of  the 
society  now  was  "  that  the  members  might  possess  the  means  of  extend- 
ing their  knowledge  respecting  the  moral  and  more  especially  the  reU- 
gious  condition  of  the  world.''  In  1834  the  original  name  was  resumed^ 
because  a  special  society  for  missionary  inquiry  had  been  organized. 
In  1863  the  organization  of  the  society  was  discontinued,  but  the  weekly 
prayer  meetings  were  held  as  usual  on  Wednesday  evenings  for  twenty 
years. 

A  notice  of  the  organization  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Brown  University  appeared  in  the  college  publication  for  1883, 
and  in  1886  the  Society  for  Missionary  Inquiry  was  merged  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  under  the  name  of  the  Department 
for  Missionary  Inquiry.  An  annual  sermon  is  still-  preached  to  the 
society  by  some  leading  divine.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  is  a  branch  of  the  intercollegiate  association,  has  charge  of 
the  religious  meetings  and  work  of  the  students.  Eeligious  services 
are  held  in  the  chapel  every  morning,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

LITERARY    SOCIETIES. 

Particular  attention  had  been  given  at  Ehode  Island  College  to  ora- 
tory, and  the  early  presidents  had  been  good  public  men.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  early  classes  had  the  reputation  of  being  accomplished 
speakers.  A  society  '*  for  the  promotion  of  social  intercourse  and  for 
improvement  in  forensic  discussion"  was  formed  in  July,  1794.  The 
number  was  limited  to  20,  and  all  the  proceedings  were  secret.  The 
name  was  the  '^Misokosmian  Society."  The  literary  exercises  consisted 
in  the  discussion  of  prepared  compositions  or  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing on  assigned  topics. 

As  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  secret  societies  at  the  university,  its 
object,  as  set  forth  by  the  preamble  and  compact,  will  be  of  interest: 

Knowledge  and  virtne  are  the  constituent  principles  of  human  happiness,  and 
happiness  is  the  ultimate  end  of  human  existence.  Individual  weakness  forbids 
extensive  research  in  the  fields  of  science.  Knowledge^  therefore,  must  forever  be 
exceedingly  confined)  without  that  reciprocation  of  ideas  and  that  ardor  of  inquiry 
which  alone  result  from  social  intercourse.  Such  are  the  unalterable  laws  of  our 
nature  that  those  sentiments  of  mind  and  those  feelings  of  heart  which  make  men 
happy  can^have  no  existence  out  of  society.  An  interchange  of  wishes  and  union  of 
interests  alone  can  give  birth  to  benevolence,  humanity,  friendship,  and  all  the  finer 
emotions  of  the  soul. 

The  membership  was  increased  to  40.  In  1797  the  project  of  form- 
ing a  library  was  adopted  and  the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  to 
that  of  ''  Philermenian."  The  library  had  a  very  few  volumes,  but 
in  1800  at  the  anniversary  exercises  special  exertions  were  made,  so 
that  suflScient  funds  were  raised  to  purchase  Dobson's  Encyclopedia. 
This  was  considered  as  the  '*  repository  of  all  that  is  valuable  to  the 
scholar."    The  society  had  a  case  for  its  books  in  the  same  room  in 
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which  was  the  university  library.  The  society  was  limited  to  a  mem- 
bership of  45.  lu  1806  tiiere  were  upwards  of  100  students  residing  at 
the  university,  and  another  society  was  organized,  known  as  the 
"  United  Brothers."  Its  constitution  was  similar  to  the  "  Philer- 
menian."  These  two  societies  were  of  course  rivals,  but  the  emulation 
on  the  whole  was  healthy  and  productive  of  good.  The  Philermenians 
were  inclined  to  the  Federal  and  the  Brothers  to  the  Eepublican  party. 

A  room  was  given  to  the  Philermenian  Society  in  Hope  College  on 
its  erection  in  1823  and  the  library  was  removed  to  that  building. 

In  1824  the  Franklin  Society  was  established.  The  reason  for  this 
organization  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Brothers.  That  year  a  large 
class  had  entered  and,  the  membership  of  the  other  societies  being: 
limited,  there  was  a  demand  for  a  third  society.  This  society  had  an 
existence  of  ten  years  and  was  successful  in  accumulating  a  library  of 
several  hundred  volumes.  When  the  society  disbanded  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  members  were  elected  to  each  of  the  other  two.  By  a 
provision  in  the  charter  the  library  was  transferred  to  the  university 
library.  The  two  other  societies  continued  to  flourish.  In  1841  a  joint 
celebration  was  effected.  In  1849  the  number  of  books  in  the  Philer- 
menian library  was  3,224  and  about  the  same  number  in  that  of  the 
Brothers. 

Still  anothor<  caase  at  that  tinio  contributed  very  considerably  to  enhance  the 
practical  value  of  an  education  at  Brown  University.  There  were  then  in  the  col- 
lege two  literary  societies,  composed  of  undergraduates.  These  had  largo  and  valu- 
able libraries.  These  volumes  were  very  generally  road  by  the  students.  But  the 
principal  value  of  these  societies  was  found  in  their  frequent  stated  meetings  for 
practice  in  debate,  aud  for  reading  and  criticising  compositions.  Emulation  was 
then  excited  in  the  useful  arts  of  writing  and  speaking.  The  students  thus  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  think  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  day  aud  acquired  the 
power  of  using  their  knowledge  so  as  most  effectually  to  convince  and  persuade 
others.  From  these  debates  they  went  forth  to  instruct  society  aud  to  sway  popular 
assemblies  by  their  eloquence.  Facts  show  that  those  who  were  then  most  active 
in  these  societies  as  writers  and  debaters  have  since  done  most  for  themselves  and 
for  the  world.  Here  they  trained  their  youthful  faculties  and  acquired  the  skill 
which  Las  since  made  their  power  felt.  From  these  societies  th^y  looked  out  u}>on 
the  theater  before  them  aud  prepared  for  the  battles  to  be  fought  and  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  great  world  of  living  men,  where  they  were  expecting  to  act  their 
part.  By  these  exercises  the  graduates  of  Brown  University  were  prepared,  when 
they  went  forth  into  the  world,  very  soon  to  acquire  an  enviable  distiuctiou  as 
popular  speakers,  ready  debaters,  men  of  good  sense,  and  actual  power  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs.  Henee  the  opinion,  then  widely  prevalent,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  an  education  in  Brown  University  was  even  more  desirable  than  one  in 
most  of  the  other  colleges.  This  result  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  president, 
who  always  looked  upon  these  societies  as  important  auxiliaries  in  his  work  aud 
warmly  cherished  them  by  his  counsels  and  his  encouragement.  We  are  sorry  that 
they  are  now  so  far  abandoned.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  practical  training  is 
here  lost  to  the  students.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  e<iuivalent  has  been  found  in 
the  secret  societies  that  have  taken  their  place.  Beyond  all  question  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  students,  if  not  to  some  higher  powers,  that  those  libraries  are  left, 
they  now  are,  to  be  scattered,  wasted,  and  utterly  destroyed. 
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The  Alpha  of  Bhode  Island,  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  was  established 
at  Brown  in  1830. 

The  Greek-letter  secret  societies  are  representative  of  all  the  leading 
firatemities.  They  are  by  reputation  formed  chiefly  for  literary  pur- 
poses, and  the  leading  ones  maintain  this  standard.  They  have  their 
periods  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  the  study  of  any  one  will  pre- 
sent an  interesting  phase  of  the  society  life.  In  the  Liber  Brnnensis, 
the  annual  published  by  the  secret  societies,  the  following  fraternities 
are  represented  at  Brown  in  the  order  of  their  establishment: 

Alpha  Delta  Phi,  1836  5  Delta  Phi,  1838  5  Psi  Upsilon,  1840  j  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  1847;  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  1850;  Zeta  Psi,  1862;  Theta 
Dfelta  Chi,  1853;  Delta  Upsilon,  1868^  Chi  Phi,  1872. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  university  has  never  had  a  gymnasium,  and  the  want  of  this  has 
been  sadly  felt  by  the  various  classes.  Said  the  president  in  one  of 
his  last  rep(Hrts: 

Wc  continually  suffer  great  loss  in  tbo  nmnbera,  the  health,  the  mental  power, 
and  tho  morale  of  onr  students  from  the  lack  of  gymnasium  privileges. 

The  new  gymnasium  will  supply  this  deficiency.  The  students  have 
been  comx>elled  heretofore  to  use  oich  privileges  as  the  local  gymna- 
siums of  the  city  have  afforded,  but  these  have  been  at  some  distance 
from  the  college  grounds.  The  middle  camfms  is  used  for  tennis,  white 
Lincoln  Field  affords  good  opportunity  for  baseball  and  football.  Brown 
has  usually  taken  part  in  the  various  int^xsollegiate  sports,  but  the  lack 
of  gymnasium  facilities  has  been  a  heavy  handicap. 

With  a  river  near  at  hand  which  furnishes  a  magnificent  course  for 
boating,  and  a  good  campus  for  all  field  8X)orts,  and  the  gymnasinm 
supplementing  each,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  healthy  and  a  rational 
interest  in  athletics  should  not  be  develox>ed. 

PROFESSOR  IsINCOUH. 

Were  no  special  mention  made  of  Prof.  Lincoln,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  academic  staff  of  the  university  longer  than  any  other 
man,  all  the  graduates  of  the  past  fifty  years  would  feel  that  an  essen* 
tial  part  of  the  sketch  of  Brown  had  been  omitted. 

He  was  the  associate  of  Wayland,  Sears,  Caswell,  Chace,  Dunn, 
Diman,  and  many  others  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  university  at  heart 
and  gave  their  best  efforts  to  its  advancement. 

Although  he  had  attained  a  position  where  he  could  rest  on  his  well- 
won  laurels,  yet  he  still  continued  to  guide  and  instruct  the  youth  of 
Brown.  How  many  were  heard  to  remark  "  Prof.  Lincoln  will  never 
grow  old.'^  So  it  was,  and  there  was  no  younger  man  at  the  college 
than  he.  Genial  and  cordial,  of  a  kindly  disposition,  he  was  one  to  whom 
the  students  were  drawn  by  a  feeling  that  here  was  a  man  who  would 
sympathize  with  them  and  give  them  kindly  advice. 
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Twice  public  recognition  was  made  of  the  esteem  and  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  alumni.  The  first  occasion  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  years  of  love  and  labor  at  his 
alma  mater.  The  exercises  were  crowned  by  the  presentation  to  the 
university  of  the  portrait  of  the  professor. 

The  second  token  of  regard  for  Prof.  Lincoln  was  the  foundation  of  the 
"  John  Larkin  Lincoln  Fund."  This  suggestion  was  made  and  carried 
out  by  the  New  York  alumni.  During  his  life  he  received  from  the 
income  of  this  fund  the  sum  of  $3,000  a  year,  in  lieu  of  other  college 
salary^  the  balance  of  the  income  during  his  life,  and  the  whole  of  it 
after  his  death,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  general  uses  of  the  university. 

Prof.  Lincoln  is  well  known  as  an  author  of  textbooks  and  fdt 
public  services  of  an  academic  nature.  But  he  was  best  known  and 
best  remembered  by  those  who  sat  under  his  instruction,  and  by  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  socially.  He  was  ever  to  all  the  Christian 
gentleman. 

Note. — Since  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  on  Brown  University 
a  few  additions  are  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

In  1891  the  university  voted  that^U  its  examinations  should  be  open 
to  women.  In  the  following  year  all  women  holding  bachelors'  degrees 
and  others  who  had  obtained  special  permission  were  allowed  to  follow 
any  of  the  courses  of  instruction  that  were  intended  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. There  were  also  a  considerable  number  of  women  who  pre- 
sented themselves  as  candidates  for  undergraduate  examinations; 
hence  classes  were  formed  for  them,  and  the  members  were  instructed 
by  members  of  the  academic  staff.  These  educational  facilities  for 
women  constitute  a  department  of  the  university,  but  as  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  called  a  woman's  college,  because  the  university  only  con- 
cerns itself  officially  with  the  examinations.  The  success  and  increas- 
ing attendance  of  this  department  indicate  that  the  present  quarters 
are  too  small.  President  Andrews  asks  for  a  fund  of  half  a  million 
dollars  to  equip  and  endow  this  college.  It  is  his  wish  that  this  enlarge- 
ment shall  form  no  mere  ^^  annex,"  but  that  women  shall  have  the  full 
university  status,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  all  the  educational  advan- 
tages now  offered  to  male  students  of  the  university. 

The  Lyman  gymnasium  affords  the  best  facilities  for  physical  train- 
ing. A  director  has  charge  of  the  work,  and  each  student  is  obliged  to 
take  four  hours  per  week  in  physical  culture. 

University  extension  is  now  in  charge  of  a  special  director,  Profc 
Wilfred  Harold  Monroe,  who  has  organized  many  centers  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  cities. 

The  death  of  Prof.  Lincoln  in  October,  1891,  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
college.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  had  been  identified  with  Brown,  and 
its  welfare  was  very  dear  to  him.  A  memorial  volume  published  by 
his  sou  gives  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  contains  many  of  his  essays. 
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general  treasurer  of  the  State  a  demand  that  all  moneys  received  by 
him  under  the  act  of  Congress,  August  30,  1890,  be  paid  to  the  treas- 
urer of  that  institution  j  and  at  the  same  time  secured  an  injunction 
from  the  supreme  court  restraining  him  from  paying  the  same  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  agricultural  college.  The  case  was  taken  b^ore  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  and  a  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
latter  institutiou.  The  university,  however,  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  final  disposition  of  the  fund  would  have 
been  greatly  delayed  had  it  not  been  for  a  new  measure  taken  by  the 
State  in  April,  1894.  This  was  the  passage  by  the  general  assembly 
of  a  compromise  act,  by  which  the  state  treasurer  was  authorized  to 
pay  to  Brown  University  the  sum  of  $40,000,  in  consideration  of  which 
that  institution  was  to  turn  over  to  the  State  the  $50,000  from  the 
land-grant  fund,  and  the  accumulated  Morrill  fund,  amounting  to 
$88,000.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  college  now  enjoys  the  benefit 
of  these  funds.  Up  to  that  time  the  institution  had  no  means  of  sup- 
port outside  of  the  State  appropriations. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY   AND   FACILITIES   FOR   INSTRUCTION. 

As  the  State  Agricultural  School  the  institutiou  offered  a  three 
years'  course,  comprising  two  years  of  high  school  and  one  of  col- 
lege work.  The  course  included  mathematics,  language,  science,  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  mechanics,  the  latter  consisting  then  of 
woodwork  only.  The  first  year  opened  with  a  class  of  30  pupils,  and 
the  next  year's  class  was  equally  large.  The  institution  began  its 
third  year  as  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  aud  Mechanic 
Arts,  with  a  new  and  more  advanced  course  of  study.  The  length  of 
the  graduate  course,  leading  now  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science, 
was  changed  to  four  ye^^rs,  and  it  is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  of  other  States.  The  graduate 
course,  the  same  for  all  students  during  the  freshman  year,  divides  at 
that  time  into  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  courses.  They  continue 
the  same  in  many  respects,  but  as  the  aim  in  one  case  is  preparation 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  the  other  for  mechanical  work,  the 
course  taken  is  modified  to  suit  the  end  chosen  by  the  student,  who 
must  decide  at  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year  which  line  he 
wishes  to  follow.  The  work  in  language  is  similar  throughout  the 
course,  and  the  two  divisions  study  botany,  physics,  the  first  two  terms 
of  chemistry,  astronomy,  political  economy,  and  pyschology  together; 
but  while  the  agricultural  student  goes  on  with  chemistry  and  biology 
and  takes  up  agriculture  aud  kindred  subjects,  the  mechanical  student 
continues  mathematics  and  takes  up  practical  and  theoretical  mechan- 
ics. The  agricultural  student  receives  instruction  in  woodwork  and 
carpentering,  but  does  not  go  so  far  with  ironwork,  mechauics,  and 
engineering. 


ji 
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In  addition  lo  the  graduate  courses  special  courses  are  given  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  can  not  take  the  full  course  in  four  years,  or  who 
wish  to  give  esi)ecial  attention  to  a  particular  line  of  work.  Young 
women  may  graduate  by  substituting  work  in  language,  art,  or  science 
for  the  practical  agriculture  and  mechanics  required  of  the  young  men. 
The  institution  gives  a  short  winter  course  in  agriculture  and  mechanics, 
as  many  who  would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  college  can  be  here  only  for  a  limited  time  during  the  winter. 
This  course  combines  practical  work  in  the  shops  with  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  in  the  recitation  room,  the  projwrtion  of  practical  and 
.  theoretical  work  being  fixed  by  the  desire  and  ability  of  the  student, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty.  No  student,  however,  is  allowed 
to  take  shop  work  alone,  but  must  maintain  a  fair  standing  in  at  least 
one  or  two  of  the  subjects  presented  in  th^  lecture  room. 

The  aims,  facilities,  and  methods  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  col- 
lege may  be  seen  in  a  brief  account  of  some  of  tlie  various  departments. 

THE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

On  a  new  basis  and  with  increased  means  the  work  of  the  college 
has  been  extended  in  many  directions.  The  change  fi-om  Agricultural 
School  to  Agricultural  and  ^Mechanical  College  has  made  especially 
important  the  further  development  of  the  mechanical  division,  which 
has  become  a  strong  department  of  the  institution.  A  mechanical 
building  has  been  opened,  containing  a  machine  shop,  well  equipped 
with  lathes,  planes,  drills,  and  other  machinery  and  apparatus  for  iron- 
work, together  with  facilities  for  woodwork  and  the  various  branches, 
of  mechanical  instruction,  while  a  forge  shop  has  been  fitted  up  with 
forges,  anvils,  and  the  other  tools  necessary  for  that  line  of  work. 

The  mechanical  instruction  begins  with  graded  exercises  in  the  car- 
penter shop,  from  which  the  student  goes  to  the  turning  lathe  and  the 
machine  saw,  and  in  the  sophomore  year  takes  up  constructions, 
mechanical  drawing,  and*  forging.  The  agricultural  juniors  continue 
forging  and  take  up  agricultural  mechanics,  while  the  mechanical  men 
take  lathe  work,  architectural  drawing,  strength  of  materials,  and 
l)rinciples  of  mechanism,  followed  in  the  senior  year  by  theoretical 
and  applied  mechanics,  engineering,  and  mechanical  practice.  Many 
of  the  young  women  at  the  college  have  taken  instruction  in  wood- 
carving. 

The  work  in  mathematics  begins  with  algebra  and  geometry  in  the 
freshman  and  trigonometry  in  the  sophomore  year.  The  mechanical 
juniors  take  up  analytical  and  descriptive  geometry  and  calculus,  with 
calculus  and  astronomy  in  the  senior  year.  The  agricultural  students 
also  receive  instruction  in  astronomy. 

Physics  is  taught  during  the  sophomore  year.  The  laboratory  con- 
tains apparatusfor  the  illustration  of  sound,  light,  heat,  and  electricity, 
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which  are  taken  up  in  the  order  named.  The  study  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  is  continued  during  the  junior  year.  The  apparatus  includes 
a  solar  lantern,  which  is  also  very  useful  for  illustrated  lectures,  which 
are  given  in  connection  with  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  vari- 
ous departments. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  to  give  theoretical 
and  practical  agricultural  knowledge,  and  especially  to  impress  upon 
the  student  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  agriculture.  The 
work  of  the  freshman  year  includes  the  study  of  farm  buildings,  tools 
and  machinery,  the  arrangement  of  fields,  fencing,  and  drainage.  The 
sophomore  year  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  breeds  of  live  stock,  with 
lectures  on  the  care  of  farm  crops.  Two  terms  of  the  junior  year  are 
spent  on  the  study  of  soils,  manures,  and  fertilizers,  and  the  agriculture 
of  the  senior  year  is  devoted  to  the  laws  of  breeding  and  stock-feeding. 
This  division  of  the  college  receives  much  benefit  from  the  connection 
with  the  experiment  station,  as  its  farm  and  work  are  available  for 
illustration  and  its  library  for  reference. 

The  horticultural  department  maintains  a  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
den, including  an  orchard  of  260  trees,  a  vineyard  of  600  vines,  and 
plantations  of  the  smaller  fruits,  amounting  in  all  to  about  350  varieties. 
This  department  also  has  charge  of  the  planting  of  shade  trees  about 
the  college  grounds,  and  the  care  of  the  walks  and  lawns.  The  instruc- 
tion consists  of  lecture-room  exercises  and  practical  work  in  the  gardens. 

Botany  and  microscopy  are  taught  during  the  sophomore  and  junior 
yearS  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  compound  microscopes,  micro- 
meters, dissecting  instruments,  a  microphotographing  apparatus,  etc., 
with  tables  for  laboratory  work  and  cases  for  the  apparatus  and  for  the 
library  of  the  department. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  work  of  this  department  includes  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology, 
and  veterinary  science,  with  political  economy  and  psychology.  The 
outfit  of  the  division  includes  a  manikin,  a  large  model  of  the  horse, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  papier-mach^  models,  various  anatomical 
preparations,  dissecting  instruments,  and  other  apparatus.  The  library 
contains  a  number  of  excellent  works  on  biology,  political  economy, 
and  psychology, 

LANGUAGE   AND   HISTORY. 

History  is  studied  only  during  the  freshman  year.  The  first  term  is 
devoted  to  a  review  of  American  history  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  to  general  history. 

English — comprising  rhetoric,  composition,  and  literature — is  studied 
throughout  the  entire  course.    In  the  junior  and  senior  years  especial 
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attention  is  given  to  English  and  American  literature,  the  work  of  the 
senior  year  being  largely  elective.  The  library  is  of  great  advantage 
to  this  department,  in  the  line  both  of  history  and  literature. 

French  is  studied  during  the  sophomore  year,  and  is  elective  for  the 
juniors  and  seniors.  The  work  comprises  grammar  and  composition, 
with  the  reading  of  short  stories  and  poems. 

German  is  required  during  the  junior  year,  and  is  elected  by  many 
of  the  seniors.  The  work  consists  of  grammar,  composition,  conversa- 
tion, reading,  and  an  outline  of  German  literature.  A  few  standard 
German  works  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  art  department  has  been  provided  with  a  large  and  well-lighted 
studio,  containing  a  large  number  of  casts,  models,  drawings,  and  pho- 
tographs from  the  best  examples  of  painting  and  sculpture,  with  bric-a- 
brac,  draperies,  screens,  and  other  studio  properties.  The  roon\s  are 
very  conveniently  arranged  with  cases  for  material  and  racks  for  the 
work  of  the  pupils.  A  portion  of  the  studio  is  devoted  to  an  excellent 
library,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  art  student.  Charcoal 
drawing,  beginning  with  casts  and  simple  studies,  is  taken  up  by  the 
freshman  class  and  carried  through  the  sophomore  year,  one  term  of 
which  is  given  to  clay  modeling.  The  seniors  are  allowed  to  elect  draw- 
ing, life  work,  and  painting.  One  hour  each  week  is  given  to  rapid 
sketching  from  life,  in  which  all  are  at  liberty  to  take  part. 


COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


Freshman  year. 


FIBST  TEBM. 

Hours. 

Algebra 5 

English 5 

Physical  geography 3 

History 2 

Latin  (elective) 3 


AFTERNOON. 


Agriculture ' 2 

Military  drill  2 1 

Benchwork  in  wood 6 


SATURDAY. 


Military  tactics 

Inspection 

Military  drilP.. 


1 
1 
1 


Freshman  year — Continued. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Houra. 

Algebra *. 5 

English 5 

Physiology : 3 

Latin  (elective) , 3 

History 2 

AFTERNOON. 

Bookkeeping  and  business  law .' 5 

Woodwork 6 

Saturday,  same  as  first  tenu. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Algebra  and  logarithms 3 

English 4 

Geometry 4 

Physiology 2 

History 2 

Latin  (elective) 3 


I  Farm  management,  buildings,  fences,  and  tools. 

'Military  instruction  will  be  given  on  the  appointment  of  an  officer  by  the  War 
Department  to  the  college. 
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rorRSE  OK  STrDY-Continmtl 


Fretkmtan  jr«ar— Contiaaed. 
TUIKl*  TKIOI    (JoaUBOtta. 

Hoom 

Ff«»-hand  dfmwinff 4 

Agriculture' 4 

Saturday,  aaiuo  04  timt  terui. 

AyrUmUmrul  rati  rut,  •ophowMre  fttir. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Geometry 5 

AKncuUnre* 3 

Pbysiiii 3 

£og)i»h 2 

Modrrti  langnasr'* 3 

Latin  (elactivi^) S 


Modeling 3i 

Free-hand  drawing 2 

l^raeticalagrirtiltaro* 3 

PbyMcal  lalniratory 2 

Wooil  tnmm;; 3 

Sainrday,  same  aa  fmhaaa  year. 

RBCOXn  TElUf. 

Trigmometry 3 

Botouy 4 

EiigliAh 2 

l*by<»ir« 3 

Mo«k*i  u  laiit»na;;e 3 

Latin  <clcctivr) 3 

Mtfchanirnl  drawing 2 

Con»trurtiooa .* 3^ 

Wuod  turning .•  3 

Pfaymml  laboratory 2 

Saturday,  aamo  as  firat  term. 

TUIBD  TERM 

Sar^Tvlng 1 

Pbyikica 3 

Botany 5 

Mmlrrn  Uiigaaga 3 

rbf*iui<»try  (inorganir) 3 

Latiu  trlrctivc    3 

ni\  M4  al  UlMiratory ? 

I'rj<  t!«  al  ii!r\rj  ing 6 

r.i|M  rifiii  iital  <  h«*niiHtr\    2 

SatonLi'  .  hnnw  »«  lirnt  trrm. 


Meehomicai  rouru,  sophomore  year, 

FIRST  TERM. 

lloora. 

Plane  geometry 5 

Solid  geometry 3 

Phyaica 3 

English 2 

Modern  language "- • 3 

Latiu  (clerli ve ) 3 

AfTEi:xoo.\ 

Free-hand  drawing 2 

Wood  turning G 

Physical  laboratory 3 

Saturday,  same  as  froahman  year. 

SECOKD  TERM. 

Trigononetry 3 

Botany 4 

English 2 

Pbysica 3 

Modem  language 3 

Latin  (elective) 3 

AFmxooy. 

Mechanical  drawing '  3 

Forging 6 

Physical  laboratory 2 

Saturday,  same  as  fintt  tt-rm. 

TIIIKD  TERM 

Surveying 1. 

Physics 3 

liotany ,  5 

Modern  language 3 

Chemistry 3 

Latin  (elective) 8 

AfTCR\<i(>M 

Experimental  cbeniisitry 3 

Physical  laboratory 2 

Mechanical  drawing 3 

Forging 3 

Saturday,  Maine  as  timt  term. 

JyricmUmral  coHrsc,  ^asior  yrar. 
FIBST  TERM,* 

Road  construction  and  leveling 3 

Zoology  and  entomolo;;  \ 4 

luor;*anic  chemiotrv 3 

Mo4lern  langnauc  3 

Horticulture 3 

l^tin  leloetivr^ 


•  Br«Hxbi  «»f  live  ntoek. 
^MfHlrrn  lan/nijr  will  be  French  or  <:'*rman:  a  rourM^  in  convrntation,  coinpoai« 
tion    \'  d  •'  !•  tjtt!'.r  Fmich  and  (tenuau  u  gi\«Mi. 
*F«rui  rro|M  and  thrir  cultivation  *Sainrdayii,  same  as  In  freshman  year. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY— Continued. 


AffricuUural  c^Mrae,  jmnior  year — Cont'd. 
FIRST  TBOM-CoBtinoed. 

AFTKHKOOX. 

Hoom. 

Qnalitativo  nnnlyais 4 

Practical  borticiiltnre 2 

LoToling  and  road  stirvey  in{c 3 

French  (elective) 3 

SECOND  TERM.' 

En^ltRh 4 

Agricnltnro  * 3 

Organic  chemistry 3 

Mo<lrm  language 3 

Physiological  botany 2 

Prrnrh  (elective) 3 

Latin  (elective) 3 

AFTBrJtOOIf. 

Microecopy 2 

Forging 3 

Qualitative  analysis 6 

THIRD  TERM.' 

English 4 

Agriculture' 4 

Agricultural  chemistry 4 

Modem  language 3 

French  (elective) 3 

Latin  (elective) 3 


6 

6 
6 
6 


(^hemical  laboratory 

Elect  1 : 

Free-hand  drawing 

Agricultural  mechanics'... 

Botanical  laboratory  work 


J/ecAonical  c^nrw,  junior  jfear, 
FIRST  TERM.' 


Inorganic  chemistry 

Analy  tical  geometry 

Modern  language 

Electricity  and  magnetiam 

Descriptive  geometry 

Latin  (elective) 


AmCBXtlON. 


Qualitative  analy ms 
Physical  laboratory 
Lathe  work 


3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
3 


4 
2 
3 


MeokaniiMl  cour»e,  Jmnior  jfear — Cont'd. 

SECOND  TERM.' 

llunra. 

English 4 

Analytical  geometry 4 

Modem  language 3 

Calculus 3 

Latin  (elective) 

ArrcBNoox. 

Qualitative  analysis 6 

Lathe  work 3 

Mechanical  drawing 3 

THIRD  TERM.' 

English 4 

Calculus 3 

Strength  of  materials 2 

Modem  language « 3 

Principleaof  mechaniam 3 

Latin  (elective) 


2 

2 

6 
3 


Mechanical  laboratory 

Architectural  drawing 

Elect: 

Chemical  laboratory 

Meehantcai  drawing 

JgricuUural  comr$€f  ttetihr  if  eat, 
FIILST  TERM. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  domestic 
animals,  and  veterinary  science . . . 
I  Political    economy  and   science   of 

government 

.  Modem  language  (elective) 

Agriculture  * 

ArrCBNOUN. 

Apiary  work 

Orations 

Art  work  (elective) 

SECOND  TERM. 

Veterinary  science 

Political    economy    and   science  of 
government 

Astronomy 

■  Market  gardening 

'  Modem  language  (elective) 


5 

4 

3 
3 

2 
1 
3 


ArrtiKM>o2(. 


Gwdogy 
Oratious 


4 
4 
3 
3 


2 
2 


'Saturdays,  same  as  in  freshman  year. 
*  Soils,  manuresy  and  fiutilixera. 


•*  Wood  or  iron  work. 

*  Stock  breeding  and  tending. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY— CoDtinned. 


JfricmUmral  rour$e,  $emior  year — Cont'd. 
THIRD  TERM. 

Hoim* 

Forestry  And  UndscBp«  gardening..  2 

Geology 2 

Mental  tcit*nce 4 

Veterinary  ttciencc 4 

Thesis  irorlc 3 

Modem  language  (elective) 3 

AfTKUCOOK. 

Geology  exrnmiona 2 

Alt  work  (clectiTe) S 

Meckauicul  courBtf  temior  pear, 
FIRST  TERM. 

Calrnlns 3 

Political  economy  and  science  of  gov* 

emment 4 

Theoretical  and  applied  mechanics  .  5 

Elect  1 : 

English  literature 3 

Engineering 3 

Mmlem  language 3 

ChsmiNtry 3 

Orations 2 

Prai'tire,  mechanical 6 

Artwork  (elective) 3 


Mechanical  €omr§e,  senior  jr«ar-*CoDt'd« 

8B00KD  TERM. 

Boon. 

Astronomy 4 

Political  econom}' 4 

Theoretical  and  applieil  mechanics. .  4 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtonj  D.  C,  September  22y  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  herewith  the  nineteenth  number  of 
the  euiTent  series,  "Contributions  to  American  Educational  History," 
prepared  for  this  Bureau.  The  x)re8ent  volume  is  the  "  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Maryland,"  by  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  Bettlement  and  growth  of  the  Stat^ 
of  Maryland;  for,  after  Virginia,  it  was  the  first  colony  on  the  South 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  planted,  and  within  its  borders  the  Catholic 
Lord  Baltimore  first  adopted  in  America  the  idea  of  making  all  religions 
free.  The  educational  history  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  Protestant 
province  into  which  it  was  evolved  within  a  generation,  has  been  traced 
by  Mr.  Basil  Sollers,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  monograph.  In  the 
same  way  Mr.  Sollers  has  traced  at  considerable  length  and  with  great 
care  the  course  of  secondary  and  primary  education  in  the  State  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  organization  of  the  present  public  school  system 
in  1HG5  and  18G8. 

Then  follows  a  sketch  of  the  first  university  of  Maryland,  by  Dr. 
Steiner,  a<*companied  by  authorized  sketches  of  Washington  and  St 
Johu^s  colleges,  its  comi)oueut  parts. 

The  history  of  the  ^^dead  colleges"  of  Maryland  has  been  carefuUy 
written  by  Dr.  Steiner,  and  is  of  particular  interest,  for  it  contains 
among  others,  Cokesbury  College,  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodists  to  found  an  institution  for  the  higher  education.  Only  by 
a  conipariM>u  of  the  humble  beginnings  of  Cokesbury  in  Abingdon, 
near  Baltimore,  with  the  we4ilth  of  institutions  contnilleil  by  them 
to  day,  can  a  pro{)er  idea  of  the  strength  and  growth  of  that  body  of 
Cliristians  Im'  obbiineil.  And  the  same  remark  applies  equally  to  Cath- 
olic 8ch(K>]s,  for  this  State  is  the  scene  of  the  beginning  of  their  great 
e<lucational  twtivity. 

In  the  majority  of  ca^es  sketehes  of  the  varicms  colleges  and  profes- 
sional s4*hools,  including  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry,  have 
been  contributed  to  the  work  by  ]>ersons  connected  with  them,  and  cau 
be  relied  on  as  giving  their  history  ccm  amore  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  iu9titution9  themselves. 
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The  sketch  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  contributed  by 
President  Oilman.  In  the  administration  and  evolution  of  this  uni- 
versity has  been  solved  the  problem  of  so  using  a  large  endowment  fund 
as  to  make,  in  a  very  short  time,  an  institution  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  it  took  a  hundred  years  to  make  an  efficient 
university,  no  matter  how  large  the  sum  of  money  received  for  its 
endowment.  Although  Johns  Hopkins  has  not  yet  seen  twenty  years 
since  its  opening,  it  has  long  since  taken  a  place  with  the  leading  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  its  graduates  are  found  in  almost  every  college 
faculty  in  the  country  as  professors. 

Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  professor  of  American  and  institutional  his- 
tory in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  edits  this  series  of  "Contribu- 
tions to  American  Edu^^ational  History,''  which  was  inaugurated  by  my 
immediate  predecessor  in  office,  the  Hon.  N.  H.  B.  Dawson. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  Hoke  Smith, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Maryland  has  not  obtained  wide  renown  until  recent  years  for  her 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  yet  the  number  and  importance  of, 
them  has  been  too  great  to  justify  such  neglect  as  they  have  received. 
The  early  conditions  of  life  in  the  colony  were  not  such  as  to  favor 
schools  or  colleges.  The  greater  part  of  the  settlers  were  planters 
and  frontiersmen,  having  but  little  need  or  desire  for  an  extended  edu- 
cation. Of  the  wealthier  classes,  a  part,  like  the  fox-hunting  gentry 
of  England,  cared  for  little  save  sport,  and  others  who  desired  more  of 
culture  and  education  than  could  be  gained  from  a  village  schoolmaster 
or  private  tutor  found  it  outside  of  the  colony.  Some  went  to  William 
and  Mary  College  in  yirginia^  others  to  England,  and  still  others,  of 
Catholic  parentage,  like  Charles  Carroll^  were  educated  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  population  was  scattered  and  Annapolis  was  the  only 
town. 

In  spite  of  this,  as  early  as  1671,  a  plan  for  a  college  was  brought 
forward,  which,  if  it  had  been  successful,  would  have  given  Maryland 
a  college  before  any  colony  but  Massachusetts.  This  was  the  fourth 
attempt  for  a  college  in  the  United  States — Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  Haven  colonies  alone  having  previously  considered  such 
a  scheme.  Other  attempts  to  have  a  college  in  Maryland  were  made, 
without  result,  at  four  several  times  before  the  revolution;  but  not 
until  Maryland  became  a  State  did  a  college  prove  successful.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  first  bequest  to  a  European  university 
from  the  new  world  came  from  a  Marylander,  and  both  of  the  first  two 
men  who  intended,  though  contingently,  to  found  an  American  college 
with  their  proi)erty,  placed  it  within  the  limits  of  Maryland. 

The  first  portion  of  this  work  is  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  status 
and  history  of  education  in  colonial  Maryland,  by  Prof.  Basil  Sellers, 
and  is  followed  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  State's  public-school  policy,  by 
the  same  author. 

In  1782  Washington  College  was  chartered  at  Chestertowu,  on  the 

eastern  shore  of  the  Ch^3apeake,  and  in  1785  St.  John's  College  was 

founded  at  Annapolis,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  same  bay.    At  thej 

latter  date  the  2  colleges  were  constituted  into  the  University  of^ 

Maryland,  modeled  on  the  English  universi4ils.    The  university  was 

a  sickly  plant  and  died,  even  before  the  legislature  withdrew  its  annual 
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grants  from  the  colleges  in  1805.    The  2  colleges,  however,  recovered 

/om  the  blow  and  still  flourish. 
In  1812  a  second  University  of  Maryland  was  created  by  annexing 
the  other  3  faculties  to  the  "  College  of  Medicine  of  Maryland,'' 
founded  in  1807.  The  faculty  of  physic  has  prospered ;  the  faculty  of 
law,  suspended  for  a  time,  has  been  successful  since  its  revival  twenty 
years  ago;  and  a  dental  department  has  been  recently  added.  The 
faculty  of  theology  was  never  organized,  and  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences^  which  annexed  the  Baltimore  College  in  1830,  is  long  since 
dead.  The  university  has  in  its  history  an  interesting  episode,  resem- 
bling the  Dartmouth  College  case. 

The  sixth  chapter  is  on  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  its  president,  D.  C.  Oilman.  Indeed,  the  cooperative 
method  has  been  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  mono- 
graph,  the  author  securing  accounts  of  the  various  institutions,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  some  one  connected  with  them  and  more  fully  conver- 
sant than  himself  with  their  history. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  10  colleges  now  existing 
in  the  State.  Of  these,  2  have  never  used  their  collegiate  powers,  but 
have  remained  preparatory  schools.  Four  of  the  remainder  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  the  oldest  college  being 
Mount  St.  Mary's,  dating  from  1808.  Morgan  College  is  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  negro  youths.  The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  is  the  only 
institution  in  the  State  for  collegiate  female  education. 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the  17  extinct  colleges  of  Maryland. 
Of  these,  5  never  were  organized,  3  were  under  the  control  of  Koman 
Catholics,  and  5  were  for  women.  The  most  important  of  these  extinct 
colleges  were  Cokesbury  and  Asbury,  which  were  respectively  the 
first  and  second  Methodist  colleges  in  the  world. 

The  theological  seminaries  of  the  State  are  treated  in  the  ninth 
chapter.  Of  these  there  are  6,  4  being  under  Roman  Catholic  influ- 
ence, and  the  other  2  controlled  by  different  bodies  of  Methodists. 
The  venerable  '^St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice," 
founded  in  1791,  is  the  most  important  of  these  seminaries. 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical 
schools,  excluding  those  already  treated  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sities, of  which  they  are  a  part.  In  Baltimore  there  are  4  independent 
medical  schools  for  men  and  1  for  women;  1  independent  dental  school, 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  founded  in  1839,  and  a  College  of  Pharmacy, 
founded  in  1841.  There  was  also  another  medical  school,  and  1  of 
dentistry;  both  are  now  extinct. 

The  concluding  chapter  comprises  accounts  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute, an  excellent  art  school,  founded  in  1825  and  revived  in  1848,  and  j 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  chartered  in  1856.    Thus  it  is 
seen  that  Maryland  has  chartered  40  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
of  which  number  27  are  in  operation  to-day. 


CHAPTER  T. 

EDTJCATIOl!^  IN  COLONIAL  MARYLAND. 

UY   BASIL   SOLLKRS.'      • 

BEFORE  THE  PROTESTANT  REVOLUTION  (1689^ 

The  history  of  education  in  Maryland  during  colonial  times  can  only 
be  understood  by  a  careful  study  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions. 
A  bare  statement  of  the  scanty  details  concerning  schools  found  upon 
the  records  would  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  real  difficulties  to  be, 
overcome.  Wo  must  take  into  account  that  Maryland  was  a  county 
palatine,  with  a  lord  proprietary,  who  occupied  the  same  position  in 
the  government  of  Maryland  as  the  King  in  the  government  ofEugl^nd,^ 

'  I  hare  been  greatly  helped  by  the  Her.  Ethan  Allen's  Calendar  of  School  Doca- 
ments  of  Maryland,  prepared  in  1863  Tvhen  the  Bchool  bill  of  1865  was  contemplated. 
It  exists  only  in  niannscript.  Dr.  L.  \V.  Wilhelm  wrote  a  paper  on  the  Free  Schools 
of  Maryland,  which  was  read  before  the  Historical  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  its  early  days.  He  has  l^ndly  allowed  mo  the  use  of  his  manuscripts. 
In  the  Maryland  School  Journal,  June,  1877,  is  an  article  entitled  Early  Legislation 
in  Behalf  of  Public  Education  in  Maryland,  by  the  late  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  formerly 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School.  My  other  sources  have  been  original  docu- 
ments. To  Prof.  E.  B.  Prettyman,  principal  Mary  land  State  Normal  School,  and  Dr. 
Bernard  C.  Steiner,  thanks  are  due  for  items  which  had  not  been  discovered  by  me. 

^Before  Maryland  was  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  on  November  22, 1624,  Edward 
Palmer,  a  gentleman  of  Warwickshire  family,  who  had  long  lived  at  London,  made 
a  will  establishing  a  college  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Maryland.  He 
was  a  famous  virtuoso,  and,  in  1622,  with  the  design  of  founding  a  college,  had  pro- 
cured a  patent  for  land  from  the  Virginia  Company.  The  site  he  chose  was  long 
known  as  Palmer's  Island,  but  is  now  called  Watson's  Island.  It  lies  in  the  Susqne- 
hanna  River  just  above  Havre  de  Grace,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Palmer's  will  gave  his  land  in  America  to  his  son  Giles  and  his  heirs  male 
forever,  and,  if  such  fail,  the  land  is  to  be  used  ''  for  the  foundinge  or  maintenance 
of  a  nniversltie  and  such  schooles  in  Virginia  [Maryland  being  as  yet  unborn]  as 
shall  be  there  erected  and  shall  be  called  A  cademia  Virginienais  et  Oxoniensin,  and 
shall  bee  divided  into  several  streets  or  alleyes  of  twentye  foot  broade."  At  this 
institution  all  male  descendants  of  his  grandfather,  John  Palmer,  are  to  be  admitted 
free  of  charge.  Now  comes  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  plan.  With  the  univer- 
sity was  to  be  associated  an  art  school.  This  ideal  was  not  realized  for  over  two 
centuries,  until  Street  gave  Yale  its  art  school.  But  Palmer  made  such  a  school  an 
integral  part  of  his  plan.  It  seems  almost  grotesque  when  we  consider  the  only 
inhabitants  of  Maryland  at  the  time  were  Indians  and  a  few  white  traders.  ''  Fur- 
ther, my  will  is  that  the  schollers  of  said  nniversitye,  for  avoydinge  of  idleness,  att 
their  houses  of  recreation  shall  have  two  paynters,  the  one  for  oyle  cullers  and  the 
other  for  water  cuUors,  which  shall  bee  admitted  fellowes  in  the  same  college,  to  the 
end  and  intent  that  the  said  schollers  shall  or  may  learn  the  art  of  payntinge;  and, 
further,  my  will  and  mind  is  that  two  grinders,  the  one  for  oyle  collours  and  the 
other  for  water  collours,  and  also  couUers,  oyle,  and  genuine  waters,  shall  be  pro- 
vided from  tyme  to  tyme  at  the  charges  of  said  college,  beseeching  God  to  add  a 
blessing  to  all  these  intents."— Neill's  "  Virginia  Vetusta,"  pp.  182-184. 
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The  governor  was  his  viceroy,  the  judges  were  appointed  by  him,  and 
they  with  all  other  officers  of  importance  held  office  at  his  pleasure; 
sjDany  places  were  filled  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  while  he  did 
not  ostensibly  use  the  i)ower  conferred  upon  him  by  his  charter  to  cre- 
ate titles  of  nobility,  as  was  done  or  at  least  attempted  in  Carolina,  the 
chief  officers,  the  members  of  the  council,  and  large  landholders  occu- 
pied the  position  of  nobles  as  nearly  as  was  practicable  in  a  new  country, 
with  a  wilderness  before  them  to  be  subdued.  The  land  was  granted 
by  the  proprietary  upon  conditions  established  by  him,  in  larger  or 
smaller  tracts,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  brought  into  the 
colony  by  the  claimant.  If  the  grant  was  for  1,000  acres  or  more,  it 
was  erected  into  a  manor,  and  the  lord  of  the  mpjior  had  the  right  to 
hold  court-leet  and  court-baron.  Many  persons  were  brought  into 
the  province  by  the  more  well-to-do  settlers  in  order  to  secure  the  priv- 
leges  offered,  and  many  manors  were  created.  Persons  so  brought  over 
worked  as  servants  for  a  number  of  years  in  payment  of  their  passage, 
and  the  transaction  thus  became  doubly  profitable  to  the  principal 
adventurers,  as  they  were  called,  since  by  it  they  not  only  obtained  the 
land  with  special  rights  over  it,  but  the  labor  with  which  to  cultivate  it. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  many  of  these  servants 
became  tenants  upon  the  manors  which  had  been  secured  through  their 
importation,  while  others  obtained  small  tracts  from  the  lord  propri- 
etary. Under  such  conditions  no  towns  could  be  exx)ected,  and  indeed 
St.  Mary's  seems  never  to  have  been  more  than  a  village.  The  larger 
plantations  in  the  earlier  times  were  so  situated  as  to  enable  their  own- 
ers to  export  their  tobacco  from  and  import  all  necessary  articles 
directly  to  their  own  landings,  and,  if  not,  a  neighbor's  landing  was  used. 
The  poorer  farmers  bought  of  the  more  wealthy,  who  received  tobacco 
in  payment,  and  shipped  it  to  England. 

The  lords  proprietary  were  for  the  most  part  residents  of  England, 
and  even  when  living  in  Maryland  had  large  interests  and  many  social 
Land  political  connections  there,  which  absorbed  much  of  their  atten- 
tion. The  same  maybe  said  of  many  of  the  large  landowners.  The 
scattered  population  and  absence  of  towns,  the  great  social  diversity  of 
the  people,  and  the  habit  of  looking  to  England  for  the  higher  things 
of  life,  together  with  the  means  of  obtaining  them  on  the  part  of  the 
more  wealthy,  all  tended  to  prevent  or  defer  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  province.  England  contained  the  scliools  in  which  the 
better  sort  of  the  inhabitants  had  received  their  education,  and  there 
they  sent  their  sons  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  kinsfolk  and  family 
friends,  to  receive  an  education,  and  become  Englishmen.  I  place 
I  I  these  social  and  educational  objects  together,  because  book  education 
'  Iwas  never  the  principal  object,  but  social  connections  and  the  social 
Imanners  of  the  time  were  deemed  by  our  ancestors  the  most  important 
,  J  'acquisitions,  and  these  they  were  right  in  thinking  could  be  obtained 
nowhere  so  well  as  in  England. 
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Charles  Calvert,  governor,  writes  to  his  father,  Cecilius,  Lord  Balti- 
more: 

Your  lordship's  of  the  2l8t  of  November,  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  I 
received  hy  his  own  hand,  whom  at  present  I  entertain  at  my  own  house  and  employ 
him  to  teach  my  children,  and  shall  give  him  all  encouragement  that  lies  in  my 
power.  Shall  endeavor  the  promoting  of  a  school  here  and  make  him  the  master.  In 
the  meantime,  till  he  can  more  advantageously  dispose  of  himself,  he  shall  be  where 
he  is,  but  doubt  he  will  not  find  the  people  here  so  desirous  of  that  benefit  of  edu- 
cating their  children  in  that  nature  as  he  might  probably  expect,  for  the  remoteness 
of  the  habitation  of  one  person  from  another  will  be  a  great  obstacle  to  a  school  in 
that  way  that  I  perceive  your  lordship  arrives  at,  and  that  would  much  conduce  to 
the  profit  and  advantage  of  the  youth  of  this  province. 

This  letter  is  dated  June  2,  1673. 

Oil  the  13th  of  April,  1671,  au  act  for  *'  the  founding  and  erecting  of 
a  school  or  college  within  this  province  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
learning  and  virtue,"  was  read  in  the  upper  house  of  assembly  and  sent 
to  the  lower  house  for  their  assent.  At  this  time,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  proprietary  and  governor  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  since 
the  upper  house  was  chq^en  by  the  proprietary*  or  his  governor  it  / 
probably  contained  a  majority  of  Catholics.  The  lower  house,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  a  Protestant  majority.  April  15  the  lower  house  took 
the  act  for  a  college  into  consideration  and  assented  to  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments:^ 

First.  That  the  place  where  the  said  college  shall  be  erected  shall  bo  appointed 
by  the  assembly  most  convenient  for  the  country. 

Second.  That  the  tutors  or  schoolmasters  may  be  qualified  according  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  or  that  there  maybe  two  schoolmasters,  the  one  for  the  Catholic 
the  other  for  the  Protestant  chihTren,  and  that  the  Protestants  may  have  liberty  to 
choose  their  schoolmasters. 

Third.  That  a  time  be  appointed  when  the  work  shall  begin  and  be  set  on  foot. 

Fourth.  That  the  lord  proprietor  be  pleased  to  set  out  his  declaration  of  what  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  scholars  that  shall  be  taught  at  such 
school  or  college. 

These  amendments,  which  were  distasteful  to  the  upper  house  and 
probably  caused  the  failure  of  the  act,  since  we  hear  nothing  further  of 
it,  foreshadow  several  future  events  in  the  history  of  the  province. 
The  lower  house  thought  that  if  the  location  of  the  college  were  left  to 
the  governor  and  council  it  would  be  placed  at  St.  Mary's,  which  was 
not,  in  their  opinion,  "  most  convenient  for  the  country."  The  growth 
of  this  feeling  led,  in  1694,  to  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Annapolis, 
nearer  the  center  of  population.  But  before  this  event  the  Protestant 
distrust  of  the  Roman  Catholic  higher  authorities  evinced  in  the  second 
amendment  had  grown  to  such  bitter  antagonism  as  to  deprive  Lord 
Baltimore,  in  1689,  of  all  share  in  the  government,  though  leaving  to  him 
his  proprietary  rights  in  lands,  etc.  Thus  failed  the  first  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  school  by  legislative  action,  and  we  find  no  record  of  any  other  ^^ 
made  while  the  Lords  Baltimore  had  control  of  the  province.     We  have 


1  Archives  of  Maryland,  Proceedings  of  Assembly,  1666-1676,  pp.  262-264. 
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seen  that  Mr.  Robert  Douglas  had  arrived  in  1673  and  what  the  governor 
thought  of  his  chances.  Ealph  Crouch,  called  in  the  records  gentle- 
man, who  came  to  Maryland  about  1639  and  returned  to  Europe  in 
1659,  is  said  to  have  "  opened  schools  for  teaching  humanities,"  which 
were  probably  the  first  of  their  kind  established  in  Maryland.  Mr. 
Crouch  was  closely  associated  with  the  Jesuits,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  society  in  1669.  In  January,  1649,  Henry  Hooper,  of  St.  Inigoes, 
surgeon,  made  his  will,  in  which  he  gives  to  "Eaphe  Crouch"  all  his  bill 
debts  and  personal  estate  with  the  proviso  that  all  his  debts  should 
first  be  paid  and  the  remainder  be  emjSloyed  "  in  such  pious  uses  as  the 
said  Jlaphe  Crouch  shall  best  think  fit."  June  6,  1650,  administration 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Eaphe  Crouch  *'  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Henry  Hooper, 

deceased." 

In  the  annual  letter  for  1681  a  priest  writes  to  his  superior  as  fol- 
lows: 

Four  years  ago  a  Bchool  for  humanities  was  opened  by  oar  society  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  country,  directed  by  two  of  the  fathers,  and  the  native  youth,  applying  them- 
selves assiduously  to  study,  made  good  progress.  Maryland  and  the  recently  estab- 
lished school  sent  two  boys  to  St.  Omer,  who  yielded  in  abilities  to  few  Europeans 
when  competing  for  the  honor  of  being  first  in,  their  class.  So  that  not  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  the  other  products  of  the  earth  alone,  but  men  also,  are  gathered  from 
thence  to  bring  those  regions,  which  foreigners  have  unjustly  called  ferocious,  to  a 
higher  state  of  virtue  and  cultivation  Two  of  the  society  were  sent  out  to  Mary- 
land this  year  to  assist  the  laborers  in  that  most  ample  vineyard  of  our  Lord. 

The  school  tor  native  youth  (Indians)  and  those  of  Balph  Crouch  are 
aU  that  we  find  mentioned:  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  was 
no  teaching,  or  even  that  there  wa&  nofhing-else  that  might  be  called  a 
school.  The  instruction  of  youth  was,  however,  a  private  matter,  left 
to  the  individual  parent  to  accomplish  as  best  he  could  according  to 
his  means  and  the  opportunities  which  might  occur.  Sometimes  the 
children  were  sent  to  England;  sometimes  there  were  private  tutors, 
some  of  whom  were  owned  as  servants;  parents  taught  their  children, 
etc.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  elements  of  an  English 
education  could  have  been  brought  to  a  community  so  widely  scattered 
in  any  more  regular  manner.* 

u ——  -  ,       -  — ^ r 

*  If  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1647,  that  every  township  of  50  householders  should 
appoint  one  **  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write  and  read," 
had  been  enforced  in  Maryland,  it  woald  not  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  single  school,  since  no  portion  of  the  province  was  thickly  enough  settled  to  have 
50  householders  in  an  area  equal  to  a  New  England  township.  Annapolis  about  1700 
Contained  about  40  dwelling  houses,  and  St.  Mary's  was  never  more  than  a  village. 
Other  towns  were  such  only  in  name,  and  their  only  claim  to  the  name  lay  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  ports  of  entry.  Governor  Berkeley's  reply  to  the  question  of 
the  commissioners  of  foreign  plantations,  as  to  what  course  was  taken  i^V irginia  for 
instructing  the  people  in  the  Christian  religion :  ''The  same  that  is  taken  in  Eng- 
land out  of  towns,  every  man  according  to  his  ability  instructing  his  children,''  will 
answer  as  well  for  Maryland.  It  seems  a  little  hard  that  this  Englishman,  who  sup- 
pressed all  popular  movements  with  the  strong  hand,  should  be  so  persistently  quoted, 
when  rejoicing  at  the  absence  of  free  schools  and  printing  press  which  he  felt  must 
be  enemies  to  his  system  of  governing,  as  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  Virginia. 
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There  was  no  law  in  colonial  times  requiring  parents  to  educate  tlieir  y 

children,  the  theory  being  that  parents  could  be  trusted  to  do  whati^^ 
was  best  for  their  children  in  accordance  with  their  means.  The  first 
mention  of  education  occurs  in  a  law  passed  in  1663,  encitled  an  ^*  Act 
lor  the  preservation  of  orphans^  estaO?^:*'  It  IS  there  directed  that 
wills  and  testaments  shall  be  firm  and  inviolable,  unless  the  executors 
refuse  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  them  and  no  other  person  will 
undertake  the  care  of  the  estate  or  education  of  the  orphans  according 
tc  the  tenor  of  the  will,  in  which  case  it  is  ordered  that  the  estate  shall 
be  managed  by  ai)pointment  of  the  court  in  accordance  with  certain 
rules  in  which  it  is  provided  that "  no  account  be  allowed  for  diet,  clothes, 
physic,  or  else  against  any  orphans'  estates,  but  they  be  educated  and 
provided  for  by  the  interest  of  the  estate  and  increase  of  their  stock 
according  to  the  proportion  of  theii*  estates  if  it  will  bear  it;  but  if  the 
estate  be  so  mean  and  inconsiderable  that  it  will  not  extend  to  a  free 
education,  that  such  orphans  shall  be  bound  apprentices  to  some  handi- 
craft trade  or  other  person,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  until  one  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  unless  some  kinsman  or  relation  will  maintain  them 
for  the  interest  of  the  sole  estate  they  have  without  diminution  of  the 
principal,  which,  whether  great  or  small,  shall  always  be  delivered  to 
the  orphans  at  the  years  appointed  by  law."  The  court  was  to  inquire 
yearly  ''  whether  the  orphans  be  kept,  maintained,  and  educated  accord- 
ing to  their  estates,  and  if  they  find  any  notorious  defect  to  remove  the 
orphans  to  other  guardians,  and  also  for  those  that  are  bound  appren- 
tices to  change  their  masters  if  they  use  them  rigorously  or  neglect 
to  teach  them  their  trades."  When  this  act  was  before  the  legislature 
the  lower  house  desired  the  words  ^'handicraft  trade"  be  struck  out, 
but  the  upper  house  replied  that  to  strike  these  words  out  was  to 
destroy  the  very  thing  intended  by  the  act,  "  which  was  to  breed  up 
all  the  indigent  youth  of  this  province  to  handicraft  trade,  and  no 
other." 

The  act  of  1671  contains  the  same  provisions,  with  more  minute  reg- 
ulations concerning  the  management  of  the  estates,  and  further,  that 
the  children  be  committed  to  "persons  of  the  same  religion  of  their 
deceased  parents."  That  orphans  should  be  educated  according  to  their 
estates,  unless  the  same  were  so  small  that  it  would  not  extend  to  a  free 
education,  and  if  such  were  the  case,  that  they  should  be  bound  to  some 
handicraft  trade,  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  law.  The  words  *'free 
education"  had,  of  course,  no  reference  to  an  education  free  of  cost,  but 
referred  to  the  kind  of  education  or  the  status  of  the  recipient,  since 
those  orphans  who  from  their  indigent  condition  would  alone  be  proper 
objects  of  a  free  education,  in  the  modern  sense  of  these  words,  were 
ordered  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  some  handicraft  trade.  That  the 
intent  of  these  wise  provisions  was  sometimes  evaded  is  shown  by  the 
act  of  1681,  which  directed  *'  that  tlie  justices  of  the  comity  court  shall 
1122— Ko.  19 2 
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yearly,  in  June  court,  enquire,  by  a  jury  of  12  men,  whether  the  ori>hans 
be  maintained  and  educated  according  to  their  estates,  and  whether 
apprentices  are  yearly  taught  their  trades,  or  rigorously  used  or  turned 
to  common  labor  at  the  ax  or  hoe  instead  of  learning  their  trade,  and 
if  they  find  the  orphans  not  maintained  and  educated  by  the  guardians 
according  to  their  estates  or  the  apprentices  neglected  to  be  taught 
their  trades  upon  pretence  that  the  last  year  is  enough  to  learn  the  trade, 
that  they  remove  them  to  other  guardians  or  masters  respectfully^"  and 
if  any  apprentice  is  not  taught  his  trade,  but  put  to  other  labor,  the 
county  court  shall  condemn  the  master  to  pay  the  apprentice  the  value 
of  his  labor  at  other  work  and  500  pounds  of  tobacco  additional.  This 
law  also  provides  that  no  orphan  shall  be  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
persons  of  '^ a  different  judgment  in  religion  to  that  of  the  deceased 
parents  of  said  orphans." 

These  regulations  concerning  the  treatment  of  orphans  fairly  repre- 
sent what  was  looked  upon  as  the  proper  treatment  of  children  by 
their  parents. 

In  1684,  Augustine  Herman,  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
of  early  Maryland  history,  made  a  will  in  which,  after  carefully  direct- 
ing how  his  property  should  descend  to  his  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
and  their  heirs,  he  says : 

Bat  if  it  sbonld  be  the  will  of  God  that  all  my  posterial  lines  in  time  to  come  shall 
cease  and  be  taken  ont  of  this  world  and  no  other  near  relation  appearing,  then  I 
crave  here  and  humbly  pray  herewith,  the  aforesaid  three  distinct  estates  may 
remain  deposeth  and  ad  interim  committed  into  the  custody  and  protection  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  and  Proprietary  and  the  Honorable  General  Assembly,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  House  setting  in  this  Province  of  Maryland  for 
the  nsCi  propagation,  and  propriety  of  a  free  denature  school  and  college  Protestant- 
ium  Anglia  with  divine  protestant  minister  in  free  alms  and  divine  service  hospital- 
ity andrelief  of  poor  and  distressed  travelers,  to  be  by  the  said  Honorable,  etc.,  erected 
and  established  upon  the  said  estates  and  revenues  thereof,  under  such  trustees  and 
overseers  as  their  discretion  from  time  to  time  shall  think  fit  to  appoint  and  ordain 
for  to  manage  that  pious  work  into  an  actual  living  performance  by  the  perpetual 
name  of  the  Augustine  Bohemia  to  God's  praise  and  glory  forever. 

All  of  Herman's  "posterial  lines"  have  not  as  yet  been  taken  out  of 
this  world,  and  so  the  general  assembly  has  not  been  caHed  upon  to 
act;  but  this,  being  the  first  bequest  (though  contingent)  for  educational 
purposes  made  by  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  deserves  mention. 

All  has  now  been  mentioned  that  has  been  found  on  record  concern- 
ing education  before  the  Protestant  revolution,  1689,  which  was  an  echo 
of  the  revolution  which  cost  King  James  his  throne,  and  was  much 
more  a  political  than  a  religious  movement.  Up  to  this  period  the 
Government  had  done  nothing  for  education.  Such  means  as  existed 
were  purely  private  affairs,  and  for  the  most  part  have  left  no  trace. 
As  early  as  1700  we  read  of  a  schoolmaster  who  was  a  servant  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  others  were  probably  not  uncommonly  employed  in 
this  capacity  in  much  earlier  times. 
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And  now  our  little  world  of  Maryland  is  all  astir.  W©  have  had  our 
little  revolution,  we  have  sent  our  Catholic  rulers  adrift,  and  made  our-  / 
selves  a  royal  colony;  we  have  established  the  Protestant  religion  and 
laid  out  our  parishes,  removed  our  capital  to  a  more  central  position, 
done  away  with  many  old  laws  and  made  many  new  and  wholesome 
ones  in  their  place;  Francis  Nicholson,  esq.,  late  governor  of  Virginia, 
instrumental  in  establishing  William  and  Mary  College,  for  whose  sup- 
port we  pay  one  penny  p*^r  hogshead  on  tobacco  exported,  has  arrived, 
and  proceeds  to  open  the  general  assembly.  Clearly  we  must  take 
steps  to  render  secure  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 

Governor  Nicholson,  among  the  first  acts  of  his  administration,  sent 
a  message  to  the  assembly  in  which  he  proposed  **  that  a  way  be  found 
out  for  building  of  a  free  school,  and  the  maintenance  for  a  school- 
master  and  usher  and  writing  master  that  can  cast  accounts.  The  which 
if  it  can  be  agreed,"  his  excellency  proposed  to  give  £50  towards  the 
building  of  the  said  school  and  £25  sterling  a  year  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  master.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  secretary  of  the  province, 
subscribed  5,000  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  building  and  2,000  pounds 
per  annum,  and  the  members  of  the  council  various  sums,  ranging  from 
2,000  to  1,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  assembly  convened  September 
21,  1694.  The  governor's  message  was  received  September  23,  and 
October  3  the  assembly  replied,  thanking  the  governor  for  his  large 
contributions,  and  offering  45,000  pounds  of  tobacco  subscribed  by  the 
members  present,  and  "  doubt  not  that  every  well-minded  person  within 
this  province  will  contribute  towards  the  same;"  and  after  some  debate 
concerning  the  building  of  one  free  school  on  the  Western  and  another 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  nominated  Oxford  and  Severn  for  the  two  places. 
October  18  the  laws  of  the  session  were  passed,  and  chapter  1  was 
entitled  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  natives  of  this  province."  Chapter  19  was  an  act  for  the 
imposition  of  4  pence  per  gallon  on  liquors  imported  into  this  province 
for  ^^  building  and  repairing  court-houses,  free  schools,  bridewells,  or 
such  public  services."  Chapter  23  laid  an  imposition  on  furs,  beef, 
bacon,  etc.,  for  the  maintenance  of  fi*ee  schools,  and  chapter  31  was  a 
supplicatory  act  to  their  sacred  majesties  for  erecting  of  free  schools. 
The  same  day,  October  18,  1694,  the  governor,  the  secretary  in  behalf 
of  the  council,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house,  addressed  a  letter  <^To  the 
Eight  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Henry,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,"*  under 
whose  charge  was  the  church  in  America^  in  which  they  say: 

Under  ao  glorious  a  reign  wherein  hy  God's  providence  His  true  religion  has  been 
so  miracalonsly  preserved,  should  we  not  endeavor  to  promote  it,  we  should  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  good  Protestants  or  good  subjects,  especially  considering  how 
noble  an  example  is  set  before  us  by  their  majesties  royal  foundation  now  vigorously 
carried  on  in  Virginia.     We  have  therefore  in  assembly  attempted  to  make  learning 


^Bishop  Henry  Comptou. 
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a  handmaid  to  devotion  and  founded  free  schools  in  Maryland,  to  attend  their  col- 
lege in  that  colony.  We  are  confident  you  will  favor  our  like  pious  designs  in  this 
province,  wherein  in  instructing  our  youth  in  the  orthodox  religion,  preserving  them 
from  the  infection  of  heterodox  tenets  and  fitting  them  for  the  service  of  the  church 
and  State,  in  this  uncultivated  part  of  the  world,  are  our  cheerful  end  and  aim. 

Many  messages  and  communications  pass  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, from  the  upper  to  the  lower  house,  and  tnce  versa,  to  the  King,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  fact  from  the  number  of  times  free 
schools'  are  mentioned  in  the  records,  it  would  appear  that  no  subject 
engrossed  so  much  of  the  attention  of  government  at  this  period  as  the 
proposed  schools.  In  October,  1696,  the  upper  house  proposed  that  what 
money  is  already  received  by  the  duty  upon  furs,  etc.,  be  laid  out  towards 
the  building  of  a  small  school  house  and  maintaining  a  schoolmaster;  in 
reply  to  which  the  lower  house  resolved  that  the  money  raised  by  the  act 
for  an  imposition  upon  furs  be  kept  in  bank.  In  May,  1696,  the  upper 
house  repeated  the  proposal,  but  in  vain.  September  18,  of  the  same 
year,  the  upper  house  proposed  that  the  sheriffs  collect  this  year  the 
gifts  of  the  free  schools,  to  which  the  lower  house  replied : 

The  tobacco  that  is  subscribed  is  thought  to  be  in  good  and  secure  hands  and 
when  the  work  is  begun  and  the  workmen  are  agreed  with  by  the  trustees  of  the 
said  free  schools  then  the  subscribers  will  be  ready  to  pay  their  several  subscriptions. 

September  25  the  upper  house  states  to  the  lower  house  that  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  has  sent  over  a  schoolmaster  and  it  is  therefore 
thought  necessary  that  the  school  building  go  forward,  which  can  not 
be  donie  without  the  tobacco  be  collected  or  part  thereof,  and  it  is  there- 
fore proposed  that  one-half,  if  not  the  whole,  be  collected  this  year. 
September  29  the  lower  house  resolved  that  the  trustees  of  the  free 
school  or  the  major  part  of  them  do  with  all  convenient  speed  meet 
together  and  treat  with  the  workmen  and  agree  upon  the  building  pro- 
portionable to  the  tobacco  and  money  that  is  subscribed  which  is  to  be 
collected  as  fast  as  need  shall  require  by  order  of  the  said  trustees. 


'Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  confounding  the  term  ^'froe-schoor'  of  colonial 
times  with  the  same  words  as  used  in  the  present  century.  See  "  free  education*' 
before  quoted.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that ''free-school "in  this  country  was 
used  as  a  compound  name  indicating  a  certain  grade  of  instruction,  such  as  we 
would  call  ''liberal,"  without  assigning  to  the  adjective  any  descriptive  force  what- 
ever. The  term  was  imported  as  a  whole.  Doubtless  "  free"  was  originally  descrip- 
tive, but  what  quality  it  described  is  not  so  evident.  It  may  have. been  a  trans- 
lation of  "libera  schola;"  school  for  liberal  studies;  or  it  may  have  been  analogous 
to  freechapel  (Ufccra  capella)  which  Giles  Jacob's  New  Law  Dictionary ,  1750,  defines 
as  "  a  chapel,  so  called,  because  it  is  exempt  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Diocesan. 
Those  chapels  are  properly  free  chapels  which  are  of  the  King's  foundation  and  by 
him  exempted  from  the  ordinary's  visitations."  In  the  latter  view  to  which  I  am 
inclined,  "free  schools  "  would  stand  contrasted  with  the  schools  attached  to  mon- 
asteries. To  clear  up  the  subject  a  critical  study  of  the  early  use  of  the  words  in 
England  is  necessary;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  "  free"  as  applied  to  schools  in  this 
country  was  not  synonymous  with  gratuitous,  though  it  is  not  denied  that  some  free 
schools  may  have  given  gratuitous  instruction. 
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"As  to  the  schoolmaster  the  hoase  desire  his  excellency  will  make 
him  reader  of  some  parish,  and  that  he  have  half  the  40  pounds  per  poll  if 
the  same  exceed  not  10,000  pounds  of  tobacco."  October  1  the  council 
proposed  that  something  be  given  out  of  the  money  raised  upon  the 
act  for  furs,  etc.,  unto  the  schoolmaster,  "  he  being  sent  in  by  my  Lord 
Bishop  of  London."  October  2  the  house  replied  "  as  to  giving  some- 
thing  to  the  schoolmaster,"  it  is  thought  that  sufficient  encourage- 
ment is  already  given  him  by  the  late  resolves  of  this  house.  So  the 
governor,  October  7,  made  Mr.  Andrew  Geddes,  schoolmaster,  reader 
of  All  Saints  parish,  with  a  salary  of  10,000  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
annum  "until  further  order."  The  further  order  was  given  June  3, 1697, 
when  a  rector  having  been  appointed  to  All  Saints,  Mr.  Geddes  was 
** placed  out  as  undermaster  to  the  college  school  in  Virginia  to  save  a 
present  charge  and  to  gain  himself  the  more  experience  against  the 
school  here  is  built." 

It  appears  evident  from  the  above  transactions  that  there  was  some 
friction  between  the  upper  and  lower  hou^e  upon  the  subject  of  the 
free  Sjchool.  The  act  of  1694  was  for  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  the  "advancement  of  the  natives."  This  act  did  not  go  into  effect, 
but  the  first  object  aimed  at  was  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1696^  under 
which  King  William's  School  was  finally  established.  Many  messages 
and  counter  messages  passed  between  the  two  houses  about  the  collec- 
tion of  the  subscriptions  which  were  finally  sold  by  the  trustees  at  a 
discount,  about  the  delays  of  contractors,  etc.,  until,  in  1701,  the  build- 
ing for  the  school  was  completed.  Whether  Mr.  Geddes  returned  from 
Virginia  with  his  experience,  or  whether  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
experience  of  the  law's  delay  in  Maryland,  we  are  not  informed.  Not 
until  1704  was  the  second  aim  of  the  act  of  1694  provided  for  in  an 
act  for  the  advancement  of  the  natives  and  residents  of  this  province, 
which  declared  that  no  person  or  persons  whatever  who  have  not  made 
this  province  their  seat  of  residence  for  the  full  space  and  term  of 
three  years  shall  have  or  enjoy  any  place  or  office  of  trust  or  profit 
within  the  same,  either  by  himself  or  deputy,  except  such  i>erson  shall 
have  immediate  commission  from  Her  Majesty;  that  all  Her  Majesty's 
principal  officers  having  to  dispose  of  any  place  or  office  may  be  obliged 
to  make  choice  of  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  think  most 
worthy  and  capable  of  executing  such  place  or  office  out  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  province  who  have  resided  therein  three  years;  and  that 
all  officers  whatever  shall  actually  inhabit  within  this  province  and 
exercise  the  same  in  their  own  proper  persons,  and  not  by  any  deputy  or 
deputies  without  particular  leave  from  Her  Majesty.  This  act  remained 
in  force  until  the  Kevolution.  It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest 
steps  in  the  path  toward  the  goal  of  independence.  The  union  of  the 
two  subjects,  "encouragement  of  learning"  and  "advancement  of 
natives,"  in  the  act  of  1694,  was  not  accidental.  The  first  was  a  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  second.    The  object  aimed  at  in  encouraging 
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learning,  viz,  fitting  the  youth  of  this  province  for  the  service  of  church 
or  state,  is  clearly  stated  by  the  assembly  in  their  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  though  all  direct  mention  of  this  object  is  suppressed 
in  the  act  of  1696,  it  is  emphatically  reiterated  in  the  act  of  1723  in  the 
following  words: 

Whereas  the  preceding  assemblies  for  some  years  past  have  had  much  at  heart  the 
absolute  necessity  they  have  lain  under  in  regard  both  to  duty  and  interest,  to  make 
the  best  provision  in  their  power  for  the  liberal  and  pions  education  of  the  youth  of 
this  province,  and  improving  their  natural  abilities  and  acuteness  (which  seems  not 
to  be  inferior  to  any)  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  several 
stations  and  employments  they  may  be  called  to,  and  employed  in,  either  in  church 
or  state,  etc. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  object  in  detail  because  it  is  mentioned  again 
and  again  in  all  subsequent  legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  liber&l 
education,  the  only  education  encouraged  in  colonial  times,  as  the 
motive  of  state  aid,  because  it  was  and  is  sufficient  justification  for  such 
aid,  and  because  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  "  advancement  of 
the  natives ''  in  the  act  of  1696  serves  in  part  to  explain  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  the  lower  house.  Another  cause  of  lack  of  interest  may  be 
found  in  the  growth  of  the  local  feeling  which  demanded  an  equal 
chance  for-  each  county  at  once. 

The  act  of  1696  created  a  corporation  of  not  exceeding  20  persons  by 
the  name  of  the  rectors,  governors,  trustees,  and  visitors  of  the  free 
schools  of  Maryland,  with  the  usual  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued,  etc.;* 
to  have  a  common  seal ;  to  receive  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  value  of 
£1,500  i)er  year;  to  make  laws  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
schooISi  not  contrary  to  royal  prerogative,  to  the  laws  of  England  or 
Maryland,  or  to  the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
to  elect  annually  a  rector  from  their  own  body;  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  death  or  removal  from  the  province  by  election  of  *'  one  or  more  of 
the  principal  or  better  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  province, 
into  the  place  or  places  of  the  said  visitors  and  governors  so  dead  or 
removed,"  who  shall  take  an  oath  "  well  and  faithfully  to  execute  the 
said  office; "  to  hold  a  convocation  upon  the  call  of  the  rector,  with  the 
advice  of  three  or  more  of  the  visitors,  to  inquire  into  and  punish  any 
disorders,  breaches,  misdemeanors,  or  offenses  of  any  master,  usher,  or 
scholar  against  any  of  their  orders,  laws,  or  decrees;  and  if  they  find 
cause,  to  alter,  displace,  and  turn  out  any  master,  usher,  or  scribe,  and 

'Dr.  Bray,  commissary  of  Maryland,  writes  in  1700: 

**  And  that  a  perpetual  succession  of  Protestant  divines  of  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  provided  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  Christian  religion  in  the  said  colony, 
his  excellency  hath,  by  the  consent  of  the  council  and  burgesses  in  assembly,  pro- 
moted a  law  vesting  a  power  in  certain  trustees  for  erecting  one  tree  school  in  each 
county,  one  of  which  is  already  begun  at  Annapolis,  and  is  to  be  endowed  with  £100 
sterling  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  1  master  and  2  ushers,  for  instmcting  th« 
youth  of  the  said  province  in  arithmetic,  navigation,  and  all  useful  learning,  but 
chiefly  for  the  fitting  such  as  are  disposed  to  study  divinity,  to  be  further  educated 
at  His  Majesty's  College  Royal  in  Virginia,  in  order  upon  their  return  to  be  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  London's  suffragan  residing  in  this  province/' 
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put  others  in  their  places.  This  self-perpetuating  body,  into  whose 
hands  the  entire  control  of  the  schools  was  placed,  consisted  of  Francis 
Nicholson,  esq.,  governor;  the  honorable  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  baronet ; 
3  colonels  of  the  honorable  council,  2  reverend  divines,  and  12  gen- 
tlemen. **The  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Thomas/  by  Divine 
Providence  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate  and  metropolitan 
of  all  England,"  was  chancellor.  The  schools  were  for  the  "  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  and  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  province  in 
good  letters  and  manners."  They  were  for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek, 
writing,  and  the  like,  and  were  to  consist  of  1  master,  1  usher,  and  1 
writing-master  to  a  school,  and  100  scholars,  more  or  less,  and  were 
placed  under  the  royal  patronage.  The  first  school  was  directed  to  be 
erected  at  Annapolis  and  called  King  William's  School,  and  when  the 
buildings  should  be  completed,  and  a  revenue  of  £120  sterling  should 
be  obtained  for  the  salary  and  maintenance  of  the  master,  usher,  and 
scribe,  and  the  repair  of  buildings  of  the  first  free  school,  then,  with 
the  balance  left  in  their  hands  of  gifts,  etc.,  the  visitors  should  erect 
and  endow  with  £120  per  annum  a  second  school  at  Oxford,  in  Talbot 
County,  and  as  the  funds  increased,  one  after  another,  each  county  was 
to  have  a  school  erected  and  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  like  amount  for 
its  support.' 

Great  efforts  wct«  made  to  secure  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  schools,  and  besides  what  has  already  been  mentioned,  am 
agent  was  appointed  to  secure  subscriptions  in  England,  and  the  col- 1 
lectors  and  naval  officers  of  the  various  ports  in  the  province  were  | 
directed  to  interest  merchants  and  traders  in  contributing.  In  1697 
the  place  of  crier  in  the  provincial  court  was  given  to  John  Stanley  in 
consideration  of  his  promise  to  give  the  proceeds  of  the  ofi&ce  for  the 
first  two  years  to  the  free  school.  He  was  especially  induced,  he  says, 
to  make  the  offer  through  the  advantage  he  himself  hath  received  by 
a  charitable  education.  Wo  have  seen  that  certain  imi>ort  and  export 
duties  had  also  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  these  contemplated 
schools,  yet  but  one,  that  of  King  William,  was  ever  erected  under 
this  act,  and  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adequately  endowed, 
since  the  Bev.  Edward  Butler,  who  died  in  1713,  is  mentioned  as  rector 
of  St.  Anne's  and  master  of  the  free  school,  Annapolis.  Indeed,  in 
1704,  upon  a  representation  that  funds  were  needed  beyond  what  had 
been  provided,  the  legislature  placed  an  export  duty  of  from  9  pence  to 
3  farthings  per  skin  upon  the  skins  of  bears,  beav^s,  otters,  wildcats, 

'  Archbishop  Thomas  Tenison. 

<In  1697,  Col.  David  Browne,  a  Presbyterian,  of  Somerset  Connty,  left  the  first 
legacy  to  a  British  nniversity  from,  an  American  colonist.  His  will  reads:  "  I  give 
and  bequeath  onto  the  CoUedge  of  Glasgow,  as  a  memoriall,  and  support  of  any 
of  my  relatives  to  be  educated  therein,  to  be  paid  in  cash  or  secnred  by  good 
exchange  to  the  visitoars,  the  full  soume  of  100  pound  sterling  current  money  of 
England,  with  all  convenient  speed  after  my  decease. — *^  NeiU's  English  Coloniza- 
tion in  Amerioa,^  p.  336. 
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foxes,  minks,  fishers,  wolves,  raccoons,  elks,  and  doer,  and  4  pence  per 
dozen  upon  muskrat  skins;  also  a  duty  of  12  pence  per  limidrad^ioight 
on  dried  beef  and  bacon,  and  12  pence  per  barrel  upon  pork  and  undried 
beef,  when  exported  by  persons  who  were  not  inhabitanis  of  this  prov- 
ince. The  latter  tax  fell  upon  the  owners  of  ships  which  came  into  the 
colony  to  transport  the  tobacco  crop  and  which  were  obliged  to  supply 
themselves  with  victuals  for  the  return  voyage. 

That  there  were  other  schools  in  the  province  we  learn  from  an 
order  in  1698  that  the  several  constables  take  an  exact  account  in  their 
several  hundreds  of  what  schools  there  were  and  by  whom  they  were 
kept,  and  make  a  return  in  a  good,  legible  hand.  Again,  Governor  Hart 
asks  of  the  clergy  June  24, 1714:  "  Are  there  any  schoolmasters  within 
your  respective  parishes  that  come  from  England  and  do  teach  with- 
out the  Lord  Bishop  of  London's  license,  or  that  come  from  other  parts 
and  teach  without  a  license  from  the  governor!"  To  which  21  clergy- 
men reply :  "  The  case  of  schools  is  very  bad.  Good  schoolmasters  are 
very  much  wanting.  What  we  have  are  very  insufficient.  And  of 
their  being  qualified  by  the  Bishop  of  London  or  governor's  license, 
it  has  been  utterly  neglected."  These  inquiries  were  rather  in  the 
interest  of  the  church  than  of  education,  but  serve  to  show  that  pri- 
vate Schools,  however  inadequate,  existed  in  the  various  counties.  In 
1717  the  clergymen  are  asked:  "  What  schoolmasters  have  you  in  your 
parish f  Are  they  persons  of  sober  life  and  conversations!  Are  they 
licensed  by  the  ordinary!  Do  their  scholars  learn  the  church  cate- 
chism, and  do  they  duly  and  regularly  bring  them  to  church  on  Sun- 
days and  holy  days!"  These  queries  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
parish  schools,  or  at  least  of  such  control  over  the  schools  in  a  parish 
on  the  part  of  the  parson  as  would  tend  to  make  them  such. 

A  "very  ingenious  man"  who  was  in  Maryland  in  Governor  Nichol- 
son's time  gives  the  following  account  X)f  the  province: 

The  people  here  have  not  yet  foand  the  way  of  associating  themselves  in  towns 
and  corporations,  by  reason  of  the  fewness  of  handicraftsmen.  There  are  indeed 
several  places  allotted  for  towns,  but  hitherto  they  are  only  titular  ones,  except 
Annapolis,  where  the  governor  resides.  Col.  Nicholson  has  done  his  endeavor  to 
make  a  town  of  that  place.  There  are  about  40  dweUing  houses  in  it,  7  or  8  of 
which  can  afford  a  good  lodging  and  accommodations  for  strangers.  There  are  also 
a  statehouse  and  free  schooli  built  with  brick,  which  make  a  great  show  among  a 
parcel  of  wooden  houses,  and  the  foundation  of  a  church  is  laid,  the  only  brick 
church  in  Maryland. 

As  early  as  1717  the  legislature  contemplated  a  new  departure.  The 
rectors,  governors,  trustees,  and  visitors  of  the  free  schools  had  erected 
bat  one  school,  and  the  prospects  of  a  school  for  each  county,  contem- 
plated by  the  act  of  1696,  were  becoming  faint  indeed.  In  imposing  a 
tax  of  20  shillings  per  poll  upon  negroes  imported,  the  legislature  pro- 
vides that  the  proceeds  **  shall,  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  be 
applied  towards  the  encouragement  of  one  public  school  in  every  county 
within  this  province,  one  equal  share  thereof  towards  the  support  of 
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each  school,  according  to  the  directions  of  such  act  or  acts  of  assembly 
as  shall  hereafter  direct  therein."  In  1720  an  act  which  imposed  an 
export  duty  of  3  pence  per  hogshead  on  tobacco,  gave  3  half-pence  of 
this  tax  to  the  use  of  public  schools.  This  act  was  continued  from 
time  to  time  until  1727,  when  it  expired.  In  1723  a  very  curious  law 
was  passed.  So  much  of  the  act  of  1704  as  related  to  export  duty  on 
furs  and  skins,  which  it  will  be  remembered  went  to  the  free  schools, 
is  repealed,  and  in  lieu  thereof  a  duty  is  placed  upon  pork,  pitch,  or  tar 
imported  from  any  other  colony,  to  be  employed  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  school,  or  schools;  while  the  penalty  for  violating  the 
act,  the  loss  of  all  goods  landed  before  the  duty  is  paid,  was  appropri- 
ated one-half  to  the  use  of  public  schools  in  the  several  counties,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  informer.  In  this  same  year  was  passed  *^an  act 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  in  the  several  counties  within  this 
province,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  export  and  import  duties,  and 
other  fines  for  raising  a  fund  for  the  erecting  and  supporting  a  good 
school  in  each  county  had  succeeded  with  such  desired  effect  as  to  ren- 
der the  law  necessary.  The  aot  is  much  less  imposing,  has  no  flourishes 
of  high  sounding  names,  and  evidently  proceeded  from  the  lower  house, 
and  not  from  the  governor  and  council,  as  did  the  act  of  1696.  It  pro- 
vides for  one  school  in  each  county,  at  the  most  convenient  place,  as 
near  the  center  of  the  county  as  may  be,  and  as  may  be  most  couvenli 
ent  for  the  boarding  of  children.  Twelve  bodies  politic,  one  for  each 
county  then  in  existence,  were  (jreated.  They  consisted  of  seven  visi- 
tors who  had  in  general  the  same  rights  of  filling  vacancies,  holding 
property,  and  governing  the  school  as  was  possessed  by  the  governors, 
rectors,  etc.,  of  the  free  schools.  They  were  directed  to  purchase  100 
acres  of  land,  one-half  of  which  was  to  be  built  upon,  and  cleared  for 
the  convenience  of  making  corn  and  grain,  and  for  pasturage,  for  the 
use  of  the  master  for  the  time  being,  while  the  other  half  was  to  remain 
woodland  and  no  other  use  was  to  be  made  of  it  by  the  master  than 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  firewood  and  for  repairing  houses 
and  fences  aheady  built.  The  master  was  on  no  pretense  to  be  per- 
mitted to  plant  any  tobacco  on  the  land.  The  visitors  are  further 
directed  "to  take  all  proper  methods  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
schoolmasters,  that  shall  be  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
of  pious  and  exemplary  lives  and  conversations,  and  capable  of  teach- 
ing well  the  grammar,  good  writing,  and  the  mathematics,  if  such  can 
conveniently  be  got."  They  were  to  allow  every  such  master  for  his 
encouragement,  besides  the  use  of  his  plantation,  the  sum  of  £20  per 
annum.  Of  the  84  names  of  the  original  visitors,  there  was  1  honor- 
able (the  governor),  13  reverends,  12  colonels,  2  majors,  5  captains,  10 
with  *'esq."  placed  after  their  names,  and  40  with  "Mr."  before  their 
names.  A  fine  of  600  pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed  on  any  person 
duly  appointed  who  refused  to  serve  as  visitor,  or  delayed  to  take  upon 
him  the  office  by  taking  the  several  oaths,  among  which  was  one  to 
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discharge  the  duties  and  trust  committed  to  him  as  visitor  according 
to  the  best  of  his  "skill  and  cunning.'' 

In  1728  the  law  relating  to.  the  public  schools  was  amended  in  two 
respects.  (1)  If  any  visitors  should  obstinately  refuse  to  meet,  then 
those  who  did  were  authorized  to  choose  others  in  their  places.  (2) 
The  master  of  every  public  school  is  required  to  teach  as  many  poor 
children  gratis  as  the  visitors  or  a  major  part  of  them  of  the  respec- 
tive schools  shall  order,  or  be  immediately  discharged  and  a  new 
master  put  in. 

The  school  legisljinon  from  this  time  almost  to  the  Revolution,  is  of  a 
minor  character  ana  relates  to  such  matters  as  dividing  the  funds  into 
one  more  equal  part  when  a  new  county  was  formed  and  naming  the 
visitors  for  it,  to  appropriating  fines  to  school  purposes,  etc.,  but  no 
other  constructive  legislation  was  passed.  The  corporation  created  by 
the  act  of  1696,  controlling  its  one  school,  with  the  unused  authority  to 
create  others,  and  the  several  corporations,  each  controlling  its  one 
public  school,  continued  in  more  or  less  active  operation  until  the  sec- 
ond period  of  concentration  of  effort  which  just  preceded  and  followed 
the  Revolution. 

COLONIAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROJECTS  AND  THOUGHT. 

In  1732,  a  very  remarkable  paper  was  presented  to  the  upper  house, 
"  read,  and  recommended  to  the  lower  house."  It  was  not  productive 
of  any  legislative  action  at  the  time,  but  it  contains  so  much  that  is  in 
advance  of  all  previous  proposals,  and  throws  so  much  side  light  upon 
the  condition  of  the  province  at  the  date  of  its  presentation  that  I 
thought  it  worthy  of  summarizing.  It  is  entitled  "  Proposals  for  found- 
ing a  college  at  Annapolis."  The  proposer  (whose  name,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  given)  suggests  "(what  is  generally  regretted  by  all  who 
wish  to  promote  the  honor,  interest,  and  i^rosperity  of  their  county) 
the  great  want  of  some  well  regulated  seminary  for  the  propagation  of 
polite  and  useful  learning  in  this  large  and  growing  colony,"  and  gives, 
among  the  many  advantages  immediately  consequent  on  such  an 
establishment,  a  few  of  the  principal  or  less  remote. 

First.  Gentlemen  will  be  under  no  necesHlty  of  sending  their  sons,  at  a  great 
expense,  into  Europe  for  education. 

Second.  As  it  is  Bcarce  possible  to  provide  domestic  tutors  of  any  character  or 
abilities  here,  it  not  being  worth  the  while  of  men  of  genius  to  come  over  for  mean 
and  precarious  stipends  in  private  families,  by  a  long  and  hazardous  voyage,  and 
such  being  hardly  to  be  met  with  even  in  England,  it  seems  necessary  that  a  publio 
academy  or  collegiate  school  be  endowed  here,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  more 
adult  as  the  younger  boys. 

Third.  Such  of  the  sons  of  gentlemen  as  are  disposed  to  enter  holy  orders  may  be 
here  duly  and  regularly  qualified  by  the  study  of  humanity,  divinity,  and  philoso- 
phy fur  the  examination  of  a  bishop,  and  it  is  presumed  "  from  the  known  Justioe 
and  the  paternal  affections  of  the  lord  proprietary  (whose  ardent  wish  it  is  to  mak« 
the  arts  and  sciences  flourish  here),  that  he  will,  according  as  they  merit  such  a 
favor,  present  the  native  candidates  to  the  benefices  or  livings  hero  as  they  become 
vacant. 
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Fonrth.  Others  whose  different  inclinations  may  lead  them  to  trade  or  hns^bandry, 
to  the  study  of  law,  of  physic,  or  of  surgery,  or  to  render  themBelves  fit  for  -civil 
employments,  may  here  lay  the  most  probable  foundations  for  erecting  their  future 
fortunes  and  variously  serving  their  country;  and  such  as  have  arrived  at  the  state 
of  men  without  opportunities  for  a  proper  education,  may  quickly  recover  the  time 
they  have  lost  by  being  put  into  an  expeditious  method  of  studying  privately. 

It  is  hnml)ly  recommended  that  none  of  the  youth  of  this  or  the  neighboring  prov* 
inces,  of  what  opinion  soever  they  may  be  in  religion,  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  receiving  their  education  hereon  account  of  their  dissenting  from  the 
established  church. 

The  plan  oontemplated  instruction  "  not  only  in  the  learning  of  the 
best  Latin  and  Greek  schools,  such  as  Eton  and  Westminster,  bnt  like- 
wise in- the  principal  branches  of  the  philosophy  which  a  first  graduate 
learns  at  the  universities,"  and  in  some  useful  and  practical  parts  of 
learning  not  generally  taught  here. 

For  accomplishing  these  results,  the  collegiate  school  or  academy 
should  consist  of  five  teachers,  under  the  protection  and  iusjjection  of 
his  excellency  as  chancellor,  and  a  certain  number  of  visitors,  viz : 

(1)  A  senior  lecturer  or  regent  who  shall  be  professor  of  divinity, 
moral  philosophy,  and  the  classics.  j 

(2)  A  Latin  and  Greek  master  or  junior  lecturer  to  assist  <»r  supply 
the  place  of  the  former  in  case  of  sickness  or  mortality. 

(3)  A  submaster  or  usher  qualified  likewise  as  the  master. 

(4)  A  writing  master  who  is  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
mathematics. 

(5)  An  English  master  wlio  on  occasion  can  likewise  teach  reading 
and  accounts. 

*' Under  these  the  youth  are  gradually  to  be  instructed  from  the  first 
rudiments  to  the  last  stage  of  useinl  learning.  The  proposer  promises, 
being  already  assured  of  them  on  a  moderate  encouragement,  to  pro- 
cure the  abov€  masters  well  qualified  for  their  several  provinces."  Upon 
the  death  of  any  of  the  masters  his  duties  were  to  be  performed  by  the 
survivors  until  a  successor  of  ^^  known  abilities  could  be  provided  from 
fkigland  or  elsewhere,"  but — 

<^N«  B« — It  is  hoped,  in  a  few  years,  that  ingenious  men  shall  be  bred 
upon  the  collegiate  school  capable  of  iilling  the  vacancies  without 
having  recourse  to  Europe  or  any  provincial  place  whatever." 

The  regent  and  Lti^tin  and  Greek  master  should,  it  was  thought,  be 
clergymen  as  bestqualifiedforinstmctingtheyoung  gentlemen  designed 
for  b(dy  orders,  ^^aod  likewise  if  they  should  become  old  or  infirm,  they 
maky  hope  that  their  past  services  to  the  public  may  recommend  them 
to  the  favcHT  of  the  loird  proprietary  and  governors  in  succeeding  to 
vacant  benefices  with  permission  to  keep  curates,  if  they  aire  incapable 
cf  attending  their  parishes  themselves,  which  will  not  only  preserve  a 
learned  and  worthy  body  of  clergy  in  the  province,  but  be  a  great 
mdueeiDent  to  them  of  merit  to  come  over  and  ebeertully  enter  on  their 
respective  cbargies  in  the  acad^y." 


^8 
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•  The  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them  would  clearly 
have  merited  a  retiring  pension,  whether  by  settlement  upon  the  church 
or  otherwise.  The  regent,  assisted  by  the  junior  lecturer,  was  *^to  over- 
see ^the  whole  and  to  take  care  that  the  several  masters  faithfully  dis- 
charge their  respective  duties;  to  report  the  progress  the  youth  made 
in  their  studies;  to  declare  to  the  parents  or  guardians,  on  strict  trial, 
what  branches  of  learning  they  seem  most  adapted  for,  that  they  should 
not  only  apply  to  them  but  that  no  time  or  money  should  be  misspent  in 
obliging  them  to  labor  at  what  is  entirely  disagreeable  or  repugnant  to 
their  disposition;  to  take  into  his  own  immediate  charge  such  of  the 
youth  who  are  so  far  advanced  in  their  school  learning  to  give  them  a 
better  taste  of  the  elegance  of  the  classics;  to  lecture  to  them  duly, 
according  to  their  divisions,  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  illustrated 
with  geography  and  chronology  and  Jewish,  Grecian,  Eoman,  and 
British  antiquities;  to  ground  them  in  the  principles;  to  institute 
oratory  lectures;  to  hear  them  often  declaim  on  various  subjtots;  to 
pass  them  through  courses,  unencumbered  with  the  jargon  and  trifling 
subtleties  of  the  old  scholiasts,  of  the  new  logic,  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  and  moral  and  natural  philosophy;  to  give  them  as  just  notions 
aB  possible  of  the  constitution  and  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
provinces,  particularly  Maryland,  dependent  on  it;  to  watch  the  least 
tendency  to  corruption  in  the  morals  of  every  collegiate  member;  to 
regulate  the  amusements  and  diversions  of  the  youth  so  that  they  be 
not  entirely  unedifying;  to  take  care  that  they  be  well  treated  as  to 
their  diet,  washing,  lodging,  etc.,  in  the  several  houses  where  they  shall 
board,  and  to  hold  twice  a  year  public  examinations  where  he  shall 
preside,  to  which  his  excellency  and  the  visitors  shall  be  invited,  and 
every  gentleman  and  clergyman  shall  be  admitted,  where  all  the  youth 
in  general,  distributed  according  to  their  capacities,  shall  have  proper 
exercises  assigned  them,  to  whom  they  are  to  give  an  account  of  all 
they  have  learned,  at  which  time  premiums  of  books  and  honorary 
rewards  are  to  be  presented  to  those  who  have  acquitted  themselves 
well,  and  suitable  censures  and  disgraces  on  those  who  have  not  duly 
prepared  themselves,  which  method  of  proceeding  before  such  witnesses 
must  create  a  generous  emulation  among  boys  and  have  much  better 
effects  than  barren  praise  or  corporal  punishment." 

In  addition  to  assisting  the  regent  in  the  above  duties,  the  Latin 
and  Greek  master,  with  the  help  of  the  submaster,  was  to  give  instruc- 
tion "in  the  initial  rules  and  syntax  and  in  the  classic  authors  of  the 
two  learned  languages,  and  this  in  a  more  modern  and  more  approved, 
expeditious,  and  easy  way  than  has  formerly  been  practiced,  the 
ancient  method  of  teaching  the  grammar,  as  also  the  school  prosody 
and  rhetoric,  having  been  fatally  found  to  be  dry,  laborious,  and  dis- 
couraging to  the  tender  capacity  of  boys." 

The  writing  master  was  "to  teach  to  write  the  Eoman,  running,  and 
court  hands,  etc. ;  the  most  succinct  method  of  algebra,  as  well  as  by 
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vulgar  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  etc.;  geometry,  with  Burveying  and 
gauging;  likewise  geography  and  navigation,  with  as  much  astronomy 
as  may  serve  to  give  adequate  notions  of  the  two  latter." 

The  English  master  was  to  teach  children  from  5  years  old  and 
upwards  correctly  to  spell,  read,  and  pronounce  their  mother  language 
and  prepare  them  to  be  initiated  in  Latin.  He  was  to  assist  the  writ- 
ing master  occasionally  in  his  art,  or  even  in  some  parts  of  the  math- 
ematical learning. 

This  was  of  course  but  a  pedagogic  dream,  which,  unlike  most 
dreams,  has  come  down  tc  us  through  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
but  the  presence  of  such  a  dreamer  could  not  have  failed  to  have  some 
influence  among  those  for  whom  he  dreamed  dreams  of  such  breadth 
of  view  and  liberality  of  sentiment. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1754,  a  letter  signed  Philo  Marilandicus  was 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Maryland  Gazette  and  published  in  the 
next  issue.     Says  the  writer  : 

On  inquiry  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  at  least  100  Marylanders  in  tl^e  acad- 
emy at  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  experimentally  known  that  the  annual  charges  for 
clothes,  schooling,  board,  etc.,  amount  (at  least)  to  £75  Maryland  currency,  £50 
sterling,  for  each  youth  sent  thither — that  is,  to  be  genteelly  and  liberally  educated. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  if  this  practice  continues  but  twenty  years  (at  the  moder- 
ate computation  of  £5,000  sterling  per  annum)  there  must  be  remitted  from. Mary- 
land for  the  benefit  of  the  Pennsylvanians  the  round  plumb  or  sum  of  £100,000 
sterling.  Besides  this,  'tis  well  known  that  vast  sums  are  every  year  transmitted  to 
France,  etc.,  fur  the  education  of  our  young  gentlemen  of  the  popish  persuasion,  etc. 
Though  perhaps  superior  politics,  interest  and  influence  may  render  the  saving 
the  money  in  the  latter  case  (entirely  lost  to  the  province)  impracticable,  yet  cer- 
tainly our  Protestant  patriots  might  contrive  ways  and  means  for  keeping  within 
Maryland  the  cash  advanced  (as  aforesaid  for  the  use  of  Pennsylvania),  by  estab- 
lishing a  college  on  each  shore,  or  one  at  Annapolis,  at  which  (if  duly  endowed  and 
regulated  by  proper  statutes)  our  Protestant  youth  might  be  educated  much  better, 
cheaper,  and  more  conveniently  accommodated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost 
expended  would  still  circulate  within  the  province.  ' 

Governor  Sharpe,  at  the  oi)ening  of  the  May  session  of  the  legislature, 
1754,  uses  the  following  language  : 

Shall  I  also  take  the  liberty  of  intimating  what  considerable  benefit  must  accrue 
to  the  inhabitants  and  what  honor  must  redound  to  yourselves  from  the  foundation 
of  a  more  perfect  and  more  public  seminary  of  learning  in  this  province ;  a  scheme 
this,  long  since  put  in  execution  among  our  neighbors,  to  whom  our  youth  are 
still  obliged,  much  to  the  disadvantage  and  discredit  of  this  province,  to  recur  for  a 
liberal  education.  Of  such  an  establishment  your  descendants  and  late  posterity 
will  reap  the  advantage  and  remember  the  present  age  with  gratitude.  From  my 
knowledge  of  what  vast  pleasure  and  satisfaction  his  lordship  receives  from  being 
able  to  contribute  to  and  promote  the  reputation,  honor,  and  prosperity  of  his 
province,  I  will  presume  to  encourage  you  to  expect  something  more  than  his  bare 
approbation  of  such  a  proposal. 

May  6,  the  lower  house  took  into  consideration  the  affair  of  founding  a 


^  Richard  Brooks  favored  this  proposition  and  proposed  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  encroachments  of  the  French  in  the  West  had  excited  the  people, 
and  November  19  the  newly  elected  delegates  of  Prince  George  County  were 
inst^cted  to  promote  confiscation. 
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seminary  of  learning,  etc.,  and  the  question  was  pat  whether  the  fund 
now  appropriated  for  the  several  county  schools  and  the  money  which 
may  arise  on  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  houses  which  appertain  to  them 
should  be  applied  towards  the  erection  of  one  public  seminary  of  learn- 
ing within  this  province  or  not.  Carried  in  the  affirmative.  Yeas,  38; 
nays,  13.  May  28,  the  question  of  whether  the  establishment  of  a  sem- 
inary of  learning  within  this  province  shall  be  referred  to  the  next 
assembly  or  not  was  decided  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  in  the 
negative.     Here  the  matter  dropped  for  the  time. 

The  establishment  of  a  college  was  again  discussed  by  the  lower 
house  in  1761,^  and  some  progress  made  when  the  legislature  was  pro- 
rogued. At  the  October  session  of  1763  a  bill  was  prepared  embody- 
ing the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  lower  house,  passed  by  a  vote  of 
21  to  19,  and  sent  to  the  upper  house  October  28.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  house  in  the  city  of  Annapolis  which  was 
intended  for  a  governor's  residence  be  completed  and  made  use  of  as 
the  college.  This  probably  explains  the  closeness  of  the  vote,  since 
in  affirmative  16  were  from  the  Western  and  but  5  from  the  Eastern 
Shore,  while  in  the  negative  16  were  from  the  Eastern  and  but  3  from 
the  Western.  Jealousies  between  the  two  shores  were  very  early  to 
develop,  and  have  not  yet  entirely  ceased.  Three  thousand  pounds 
was  deemed  necessary  to  finish  and  furnish  the  half-dilapidated  build- 
ing, which  had  stood  uncompleted  for  many  years.  This  sum  was  to  be 
appropriated  from  fhnds  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  the  loan 
office.  The  running  expenses  were  estimated  at  £1,380  for  payment  of 
the  following  salaries:  President,  or  first  master,  £300;  second,  third, 
and  fourth  masters,  each,  £200;  mathematical  master,  £200;  two  Eng- 
lish and  writing  masters,  £100  each,  and  five  servants  and  a  boy,  £60. 

This  amount  was  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  ordinary  licenses,  estimated 
at  £600;  tax  from  5  to  10  shillings  on  bachelors,  estimated  at  £420; 
the  Hon,  Benedict  Calvert's  donation  to  King  William's  School  of  £40^ 
and  profits  arising  on  80  boys,  at  £4  per  annum,  £320. 

November  19  the  upper  house  sent  a  message  to  the  lower  concerning 
the  bill  sent  them  October  28,  in  which  they  say : 

Satisfied  that  the  establishment  of  a  college  or  seminary  of  learning  in  this  proy< 
inco  on  a  good  foundation  wonld  be  productive  of  many  great  advantages  to  the 
inhabitants,  we  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  you  are  also  oonvinced  of  the  expe 
dienoy  of  such  an  establishment. 

'At  that  time  a  bill  was  introduced  "for  the  appropriation  of  ordinary  lycencas 
towards  the  support  of  a  college  in  Annapolis.''  "From  this  college/'  writes  Gov- 
ernor Sharpe  to  Lord  Baltimore,  "many  of  the  Annapolitans  expected  to  receive 
vast  advantages,"  and  "were  apt  to  think  everyone  an  enemy  to  the  town  who 
would  not  vote  for  a  college  at  all  events."  Lord  Baltimore  answered  that  in 
regard  to  such  an  appropriation  of  ordinary  licenses  he  wonld  "nut  allow  sneh  a 
strip  of  his  right  or  from  his  sec'y  office,  and  thereof  he  depends  you  will  follow  his 
iustruotions."  So  nothing  came  of  this  attempt. — Sharpe  Correspondenoe,  Vol.  u 
pp.  523-525,  and  545. 
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But  the  bill  now  sent  is,  according  to  the  message,  in  many  respects 
imperfect  and  very  exceptionable,  and  the  time  too  short  to  make 
amendments  and  discuss  them  properly;  therefore  ^^we  decline  return- 
ing you  the  bill"  and  waive  it  till  the  affair  can  be  maturely  considered. 
To  which  the  lower  house  replies  in  substance:  Return  the  bill  with 
your  objections,  that  we  may  print  bill  and  objections  for  the  mature 
consideration  of  our  constituents.  The  time  is  too  short  because  you 
have  wasted  three  weeks,  and  besides  it  has  never  been  the  custom  for 
the  upper  house  to  retain  bills  sent  to  them.  Then  follow  counter 
reply  from  upper  house,  rejoinder  from  lower  house,  and  counter 
rejoinder  from  upper  house,  in  which  the  object  both  houses  claim  to 
have  deeply  at  heart  is  lost  sight  of  in  a  caustic  discussion  of  motives, 
precedents,  and  parliamentary  dignity,  until  November  26,  when  the 
legislature  was  prorogued. 

Governor  Eden,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature,  Ocfbber,  1773,  again 
refer^  to  the  subject  in  the  following  language: 

Permit  me  to  recommend  to  yonr  reflections  the  ext-ensive  utility  which  can  not 
fail  to  flow  from  an  establishment  in  this  province  of  a  regular  seminary  for  oar 
youth,  liberally  instituted  and  supported,  and  to  express  my  warmest  wishes  that 
it  may  engage  your  peculiar  attention.' 

William  Eddis,  surveyor  of  the  customs  at  Annapolis,  who  came  to 
Maryland  in  1769  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  office  after  he  should 
have  qualified  by  three  years'  residence  as  required  by  law,  writes  to  a 
friend,  October  4, 1773,  that  the  legislature  had  "  determined  by  recent 
law  to  endow  and  found  a  college  for  the  education  of  youth  in  every 
liberal  and  useful  branch  of  science.'^  ^ 


'The  editorial  upon  this  speech,  written  by  WiUiam  Qoddard  for  the  Maryland 
Journal  (now  the  Baltimore  American),  is  worth  quotation:  '*It  must  afford  real 
pleasure  to  every  friend  to  science  and  well  wisher  to  this  province  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  regular  seminary  for  our  youth  is  again  in  contemplation,  and  while 
we  owe  much  to  our  excellent  governor  for  the  zealous  warmth  with  which  he 
recommends  it  to 'the  attention  of  the  assembly,  gratitude  must  ever  induce  us  to 
confess  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  a  late  worthy  representative  of  this  county 
for  the  spirit  with  which  he  supported  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  establishing 
a  public  seminary,  at  a  time  when  some  misconceived  propositions  iuauspiciously 
operated  against  its  success.  Those  prejudices  must,  however,  naturally  subside. 
We  can  not  look  around  us  without  blushing  at  onr  supineness.  When  we  behold 
the  amazing  progress  already  made  and  daily  making  in  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the 
neighboring  provinces,  surely  then  our  representatives  in  assembly  will  exert  them- 
selves to  provide  for  an  institution  so  much  wanted,  which  will  be  under  the  auspices 
ol  a  ruler  and  patron  distinguishedly  characterized  for  virtue,  refined  sense,  and  a 
love  of  literature,  and  consider  that  the  situation  marked  out  for  this  establishment, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  must  take  place  under  many 
singular  advantages.^'— Md.  Journal,  October  23,  1778. 

*  He  also  states  that  it  had  been  determined  to  repair  the  damages  to  the  "  melan- 
oboly  and  moldering  monument''  formerly  designed  for  the  governor's  mansion, 
aiid  to  devote  it  *'to  the  purposes  of  collegiate  education,  for  which  every  circum- 
stance contributes  to  render  it  truly  eligible."— Letters  from  America,  p.  148. 
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lu  this  statement  he  was  in  error,  as  no  law  to  that  effect  had  passed. 
Mr.  £ddis's  comment  is  interesting: 

Institations  of  this  natare  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  these  provinces;  but  with  respect  to  the  parent  State  they  may  possibly  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences.  When  the  real  or  supposed  necessity  ceases  of 
sending  the  youth  of  this  continent  to  distant  seminaries  for  the  completion  of  their 
education  the  attachment  of  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  wiU  graduaUy  weaken, 
and  a  less  frequent  intercourse  will  tend  to  encourage  those  sentiments  of  self- 
ipiportance  which  have  already  taken  too  deep  root,  and  which,  I  fear,  the  utmost 
exertions  of  political  wisdom  will  never  be  able  wholly  to  eradicate.  As  an  English- 
man I  therefore  can  not  but  view  with  a  partial  regret  every  adopted  plan  that  may 
possibly,  in  the  event,  lessen  or  alienate  the  affection  of  the  colonists.  And  though 
I  am  sensible  the  good  of  the  whole  ought  to  supersede  every  private  consideration, 
yet  I  can  not  anticipate  the  future  importance  and  prosperity  of  America  without  a 
most  fervent  prayer  that  every  advantage  she  may  derive  from  her  exertions  may 
ultimately  depend  on  a  permanent  and  constitutional  connection  with  the  mother 
country.  * 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  Maryland  Gazette,  November  4,  1773, 
the  following  passage  occurs : 

While  I  am  assigning  the  probable  reasons  why  this  province  hath  heretofore 
made  no  better  figure  in  the  learned  and  commercial  world,  may  I  bo  permitted  to 
express  my  suspicion  that  the  want  of  a  public  seminary  of  learning  is  by  no  means 
the  least.  The  benefits  arising  to  the  community  in  general  from  the  opportunity  of 
a  liberal  education  few  will  dispute.  Even  in  private  affairs  the  inconveniences  and 
mischief  flowing  from  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  commonalty  are  severely 
felt  by  society  and  lamented  by  the  better  informed.  But  these  are  trifles  **  light  as 
air  *'  when  compared  to  the  more  fatal  errors  which  may  be  committed  in  the  public 
walks  of  life  through  a  shameful  deficiency  of  general  knowledge.  The  man  who 
enters  into  the  highest  offices  of  state  with  all  the  prejudices  *■  *  *  about 
him  will  forever  flounder  on  from  blunder  to  blunder,  shackeled  in  the  tram- 
mels of  a  circumscribed  education,  his  country  in  the  meantime  groaning  under  the  - 
fatality  of  his  pernicious  influence,  his  ideas  of  persons  and  things  being  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  He  never  will  be  able,  even  perhaps  with  a  consider- 
able share  of  natural  good  sense,  to  divest  himself  of  that  weak  bigotry  with  which 
his  youth  had  been  unhappily  tainted.  With  a  disposition,  perhaps,  to  promote 
what  to  him  may  appear  a  public  good  his  benevolent  designs  may  be  defeated  by 
a  superstitious  adherence  to  unsubstantial  forms  no  way  essential  to  the  general 
weal  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  tends  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  baneful  influences  of  unenlighted 
knowledge  and  the  more  disgraceful  attachments  of  party  and  prejudice. 

ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF  COLONIAL  EDUCATION. 

We  have  examined  the  educational  thought  of  colonial  times  as 

expressed  in  legislation,  in  efforts,  and  in  suggestions;  let  us  now,  so  far 

as  the  scanty  material  will  allow,  see  what  was  the  actual  performance. 

,    The  scarcity  of  good  teachers  seems,  from  the  many  advertisements 

\  promising  "  suitable  encouragement "  to  any  person  qualified  for  a  school- 

*"  master^  to  have  been  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  the  continuous 

success  of  the  public  or  county  schools.    Another  cause  of  failure  was 

want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  visitors.    The  quorum  allowed  to  act 

was  in  several  cases  lowered,  but  this  was  a  doubtful  remedy.    These 
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schools  had  their  nps  and  downs  according  to  the  zealousness  or  indif- 
fereuce  of  teachers  and  visitors,  but  their  .usefulness  had  at  the  time  of 
the  Bevolntian  practically  ceased  in  most  cases.  The  school  of  Kent 
County  seems  to  have  maintained  a  higher  character  than  the  average. 
Says  an  advertisement  of  May  3,  1745: 

At  Kent  Coanty  School,  in  Chostertown,  Md.,  yoang  gentlemen  are  boarded  and 
tanghtthe  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  writing,  arithmetic,  merchants'  accounts,  sur- 
veying, narigation,  the  use  of  the  globes,  by  the  largest  and  most  accurate  pair  in 
America;  also  any  other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  by  Charles  Peale. 

N.  B. — Young  gentlemen  may  be  instructed  in  fencing  and  dancing  by  very  orood 
masters. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Peale  was  the  father  of  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  cele- 
brated as  a  painter  of  portraits,  among  others  one  of  Washington,  and 
as  the  founder  of  a  museum  of  natural  history  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Talbot  County  School  was  not  so  fortunate,  or  not  so  well  managed. 
The  master,  an  Irishman  of  micldle  stature,  thin  visage,  marked  with 
8maIli)ox,  and  with  *'  the  brogue  upon  his  tongue,'^  had  in  August, 
1745,  run  away,  taking  with  him  a  negro  man  named  Nero  and  two 
geldings,  one  gray  and  the  other  black,  the  property  of  the  visitors, 
who  ofl'ered  £5  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  master,  negro,  and 
geldings. 

In  1740  the  master  of  the  Anne  Arundel  County  School  was  John 
Wilmot,  who  concisely  and  expeditiously  taught  ** reading;  writing  in 
tbe  most  usual  hands;  grammar;  arithmetic,  vulgar,  decimal,  instru- 
mental, algebraical,  merchants'  accounts,  with  the  Italian  methods  of 
b<K>kkee]>ing;  geometry;  trigonometry,  plain  and  spheric,  with  their 
applications,  surveying,  navigation,  astronomy,  diahng;  likewise  the 
use  of  the  globes,  and  sundry  other  parts  of  the  mathematics."' 

Peter  Robinson  at  Upper  Marlboro,  near  which  place  youth  may 
be  boarded,  taught  *'  reading;  writing  in  all  hands;  arithmetic  in  whole 
numbers  and  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal;  also  artiticial  arithmetic, 
both  logarithmetical  and  logistical,  with  instrumental,  either  by  inspec- 
tion, rabdologiaor  pro|>ortional  scales;  geometry,  both  superficial  and 
solid,  with  niensurationa  ot  all  kinds,  either  in  longimetria,  planome* 
tria,or  stereometry,  as  surveying,  fortification,  gunnery,  ganging,  etc.; 
trigonometry,  both  plain  and  spherical,  with  navigation  either  in  plain, 
mercator,  or  circular  sailing;  also  dialing,  all  sorts  and  all  wnys,  either 
arithmetically,  geometrically,  projective,  reflective,  concave,  or  convex; 
cosmography,  celestial  or  astronomical,  and  terrestrial  or  geogiaph* 
u*al;  sustronomy,  practical  and  theorical;  grammar;  merchants*  accounts, 
or  the  art  of  bookkeeping  after  the  Italian  manner;  algebra;  Euclid*s 
elements,  etc.;  likewise  the  description  and  use  of  sea  charts,  maps, 
quadrants,  forestaffs,  nocturnal,  protra<rtor,  scales,  CoggershalFs  rule, 
sector,  ganging  n>d,  universal  ring  dial,  globes,  and  other  mathe- 
matical instruments.'' 

11:J2— So.  19 3 
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The  only  sapervifiion  of  schoolmasters  was  nmiertaken  with  a  view 
to  prevent  Roioan  Oatholies  froni  teaching.  In  1754  vetums  were  made 
from  the  dMerent  connties  of  seboolmastere  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
of  abjuratkm,  etc.,  a<nd  of  those  who  had  not.  Three  of  these  r^ams, 
from  Dorchester,  Prince  George,  and  Frederick,  are  still  on  record. 
Edward  MeSheky,  master  of  the  free  school,  and  11  masters  of  priTate 
schools,  are  rexM^ited  as  having  taken  the  oath  in  Dorchester.  One 
master,  said  to  be  a  Boman  'Catholic,  being  summoned  to  take  the  oath 
left  the  country.  Another  declared  himself  to  be  a  Koman  Catholic 
and  refused  to  take  the  oath ;  two  others  had  been  summoned  to  ax>pear 
before  the  next  court.  In  Frederick  county  4  masters  of  private  schools 
had  taken  the  oaths. 

The  returns  from  Prince  George  give  the  social  status  of  the  teachers 
of  that  county,  and  enable  us  to  see  the  colonial  schoolmaster  in  his 
highest  and  lowest  states:  The  Rev.  WilKam  Brogden,  master  of  the 
county  school ;  James  Beck,  private  schoolmaster,  register  of  Queen 
Anne  Parish;  Mr.  Enoch  McG-ruder's  convict  servant;  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Berry's  indented  servant;  David  Price,  a  Protestant,  and  so  on,  nam- 
ing 3  other  freemen,  and  designating  1  more  indented  servant  and  3 
convicts  by  their  masters'  names.  The  clergymen  who  taught,  whether 
as  masters  of  county  or  public  schools,  or  of  private  schools,  were  the 
best  qualified,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  that  the  county  afforded. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  very  decided  pedagogic  abilities,  and  their 
schools,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  country,  were  deservedly 
renowned.  Indented  and  convict  servants  were  the  opposite  extreme. 
Their  schools  were  composed  of  the  children  of  their  masters  and  some 
of  the  neighbors'  children.  In  1774  John  Hammond,  near  Annapolis, 
offers  for  sale  "  a  schoolmaster,  an  indented  servant,  who  has  got  two 
years  to  serve.'*' 

N.  B. — He  is  sold  for  no  fault,  any  more  than  we  are  done  with  him.     He  can  le-am 
bookkeeping,  and  is  an  excellent  good  scholar. 

As  late  as  1777  a  reward  of  from  £10  to  £20  is  offered  for  two  run- 
aways, one  of  whom  is  **  a  schoolmaster,  of  a  pale  complexion,  with 
short  hair.     He  has  the  itch  very  bad,  and  sore  legs." 

In  1750  a  charity  working  school  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  orphans  and  other  poor  children,  and  negroes,  was  set  on  foot  in 
St.  Peter's  parish,  Talbot  County.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon,  rector  of 
the  parish,  was  the  leader  in  this  undertaking.  "  The  intent  of  it,'^ 
says  he,  "  is  to  rescue  a  number  of  poor  children  from  ignorance,  idle- 
ness, vice,  immorality,  and  infidelity,  and  enable  them  to  be  more  use- 
ful to  themselves  and  the  community  they  belong  to.''  "God  only 
knows,"  says  the  reverend  gentleman  in  a  sermon,  which  was  printed 
in  London  in  1751  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  this  charity,  "the  great 
necessity  of  such  a  work  in  this  province,  where  education  is  hardly  to 
be  attained  at  any  rate  by  the  children  of  the  poor,  much  greater  than 
can  be  apprehended  from  the  general  complaint,  or  even  discovered  by 
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the  particular  inqniiy  of  snch  as  are  pat  npon  it  by  the  daties  of  their 
station.  Many  poor  white  children  have  I  foand  (I  speak  from  sad 
experience),  and  many  more  undoubtedly  there  are,  as  ignorant  as  the 
children  of  the  poor  benighted  negroes.  Yet  even  negroes  ought  not 
to  be  neglected.  They  have  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  others,  for  the 
neglect  of  which  let  the  consciences  of  their  owners  Answer,  as  they 
are  accountable  for  it.  If  negroes,  then,  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  how 
much  more  ought  we  to  strive  that  the  children  of  poor  white  people 
like  ourselves  should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  so  educa- 
ted as  to  make  them  really  useful  to  themselves  and  the  community." 
The  ^*  general  plan  or  scheme,"  which  forms  one  of  the  api>endices  to 
the  above-mentioned  sermon,  states  that  a  master  duly  qualified  shall 
be  procured  from  England,  who  shall  be  recommended  and  approved  by 
one  of  the  religious  societies,  and  shall  teach  as  many  poor  children  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  and  shall  also  instruct  a  certain 
number  of  negroes,  if  so  required.  The  number  of  poor  children  to  be 
taught,  either  boys  or  girls,  as  the  trustees  should  determine,  was  to 
be  according  to  the  produce  of  the  benefactions  received,  and  each 
subscriber  of  £5  per  annum  or  upwards  had  the  nomination  of  a  child 
in  order  of  the  extent  of  their  subscriptions.  The  poor  children  were 
to  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  account  (the  three  E's),  and  instructed 
in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  practiced 
and  taught  in  the  Church  of  England,  together  with  such  other  things 
as  are  suitable  to  their  condition  and  capacity.  While  in  the  school 
they  were  to  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries  of  life  proper  to  their 
station.  To  their  learning  was  to  be  added  such  labor  as  they  were 
capable  of,  ^^  that  they  may  be  inured  to  industry  as  well  as  trained  up 
in  the  principles  of  piety  and  virtue."  After  a  proper  course  of  instruc- 
tion they  were  to  be  put  out  to  service  or  apprenticeship.  When  the 
funds  would  justify  it  some  useful  manufacture  was  to  be  setup,  that  the 
children's  labor  might  contribute  towards  their  support.  The  money 
for  carrying  on  this  undertaking  was  derived  from  annual  subscrip- 
tions, casual  benefactions,  and  the  collections  on  sacrament  Sundays 
and  at  one  or  more  annual  charity  sermons.  It  was  provided  that  such 
negro  children  as  shall  be  sent  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  gratis,  but  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  their  respective  owners." . 

The  subscription  roll  states  that  ^^  profaneness  and  debauchery,  idle- 
ness and  immorality,  are  greatly  owing  to  gross  ignorance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  sloth  and  idleness,  especially  among  the 
I)oorer  sort  in  this  province;"  and  the  annual  subscriptions  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  these  bad  conditions  amounted  to  £117;  the 
casual  benefactions  to  £70  more.  On  the  list  many  of  the  best 
names  of  Talbot  County  are  found,  and  most  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
counties  are  represented.  The  subscriptions  range  from  £5  to  5  shil- 
lings, the  average  being  about  £2^.    Later^  Lord  Baltimore  and  his 
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wife  became  annual  contributors,  besides  making  a  considerable  dona- 
tion. One  hundred  acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  a  brick  house 
erected.  How  long  this  charity  continued  to  flourish  we  are  unable  to 
say.  Its  prosperity  did  not  probably  long  survive  the  death  of  its 
chief  promoter,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bacon/  who  died  in  1768.  The^ trustees 
were  never  incorporated,  and  the  real  estate,  of  which  there  were 
several  tracts,  was  held  by  Mr.  Bacon  in  trust.  In  1787  the  legislature 
authorized  the  surviving  trustees,  two  in  number,  to  convey  the  lands 
so  held,  in  fee  simple,  to  the  trustees  of  the  poor  of  Talbot  County. 
At  this  time  the  school  had  not  been  in  operation  for  a  "considerable 
number  of  years.'^  Thus  ended  the  only  colonial  effort  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor.  It  was  what  we  would  at  present  call  a  "  manual 
labor  school,"  in  which  no  distinctions  were  made  on  account  of  race, 
color,  previous  or  actual  condition  of  servitude. 

Some  of  the  private  schools  deserve  mention.  In  1747  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  were  taught  by  Thomas  Cradock,  rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
parish,  Baltimore  County,  "who  both  teaches  and  boards  young  gen- 
tlemen at  £20  currency  a  year."  The  sons  of  many  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  province  were  among  his  pupils.  The  school  continued 
until  Mr.  Cradock's  death,  in  1770.  He  was  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
English  universities,  a  good  scholar  and  something  of  a  poet. 

In  June,  1744,  Eev.  Samuel  Finley,  a  native  of  Ireland,  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Nottingham,  Cecil  County, 
Here  he  instituted  an  academy  which  became  widely  celebrated.  His 
primary  aim  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry,  but  among 
his  pupils  were  men  who  became  celebrated  in  widely  different 
spheres  of  life.  Governor  Martin,  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  brother.  Judge  Jacob  Rush;  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  James  Waddell,  d.  d.,  of  Virginia; 
Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Col.  John  Bayard,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Governor  Henry,  of  Maryland,  and 
Rev.  William  M.  Tennent,  of  Abington,  Pa.,  were  among  those  instructed 
by  him.  He  was  an  accomplished  teacher  and  ripe  scholar.  In  1761 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  when  his  acad- 
emy was  discontinued. 

Some  idea  of  the  education  thought  appropriate  for  women  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  advertisement  in  1754: 

Mary  Salisbury  proposes  keeping  school  in  Annapolis,  at  tbe  house  where  Mr. 
Sparrow  lived,  near  the  church,  to  teach  young  ladies  French  and  all  sorts  of  fine 


'The  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon  was  indefatigable  in  obtaining  subscriptions.  The  Maryland 
Gazette  of  December  19,  1754,  contains  a  long  list  of  **  benefactions  received  in  Vir- 
giuia  by  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon  for  account  of  the  charity  working  school  in  Talbot 
County."  Among  the  benefactors  are  Hon.  Col.  Fairfax,  2  guineas;  Hon.  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  governor,  10  pistoles;  Rev.  Mr.  Commissary  Dawson,  £5;  Augustine 
Smith,  esq.,  of  Gloucester  County,  one  year's  subscription,  £12  10«;  Hon.  John 
Blair,  esq.,  auditor-general,  6  guineas,  being  three  years'  subscription  at  2  guineas 
per  annum.  [Mr.  Bacon  was  probably  the  prime  mover  in  obtaining  a  charter  fop 
the  Frederick  County  school  in  1763  and  was  the  compiler  of  Bacon's  Laws. 
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needlework,  tapestry,  embroidery  with  gold  ?md  silver,  and  every  other  CDriona 
work  which  can  he  performed  with  a  needle,  and  all  education  fit  for  young  ladies 
except  danciug. 

Shortly  before  1773  the  Rev.  James  Hunt,  A.  m.,  opened  a  grammar 
school  at  Bladensburg,  in  which  were  taught  "  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  arithmetic,  logic,  rhetoric,  geography,  geometry,  the  most  \J 
useful  practical  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  the  other  arts  and 
sciences  necessary  to  form  a  complete  academical  education."  Such 
young  gentlemen  as  had  not  an  opportunity  of  attending  a  general 
course  of  polite  literature  might  complete  their  English  education  by 
receiving  instruction  in  readiug,  writing,  geography,  and  pronouncing 
English  with  propriety  and  elegance.  Surveying  and  navigation  were 
taught  ^<  at  the  usual  premiums,  and  in  the  most  exact  and  approved 
methods."  The  tuition  was  £6  per  annum,  and  "genteel  lodging" 
might  be  obtaiued  convenient  to  the  school  at  £15^  The  strictest  care 
was  promised  to  the  morals  and  civil  breediug,  as  well  as  the  literary 
education,  of  those  intrusted  to  his  care.  To  this  school,  which  had 
been  removed  to  Montgomery  County  in  1783,  was  sent  William  Wirt, 
then  11  years  of  age.  He  had  previously  attended  a  school  kept  in  a 
log  house  about  a  mile  from  Bladensburg  by  Elisha  Crown,  an  English- 
man, whom  he  describes  as  "  a  very  respectable  looking,  old-fashioued 
gentleman ;"  a  classical  academy  at  Georgetown,  and  a  classical  school 
kept  in  the  vestry -house  of  Newport  Church,  Charles  County,  by  Mr. 
Hatch  Dent,  "  a  most  excellent  man,  a  sincere  and  pious  Christian, 
and,  I  presume,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  "  a  good  teacher."  JEere  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Csesar's  Commentaries.  At  Mr.  Hunt's  academy  he  remained 
until  1787,  when  the  school  was  broken  up  and  his  school  life  ended. 
Mr.  Hunt  is  described  as  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  liberal  study,  and 
philosophic  temper;  possessed  of  a  pair  of  globes,  some  philosophical 
apparatus,  and  a  pretty  good  library,  which  young  Wirt  had  the  run 
of,  and  in  which  he  read,  among  others,  Josephus,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
and  Peregrine  Pickle,  the  old  dramas.  Pope,  Addison,  and  Home's 
Elements  of  Criticism.  It  was  Mr.  Hunt's  custom  to  take  his  pupils 
to  the  court-house  to  hear  the  speeches  of  the  lawyers,  and  here  Wirt 
probably  received  the  bent  which  led  him  to  the  profession  of  which  he 
became  so  great  an  ornament. 

The  county  or  public  schools  which,  according  to  the  writer  already 
quoted,  were  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  useless  in  1754,  did  not  in 
general  improve  in  character.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  did 
not  afford  sufficient  encouragement  for  proper  masters,  the  schools  of 
Somerset  and  Worcester  were  united  in  1770,  and  in  1774  those  of  St. 
Mary,  Charles,  and  Prince  George.  The  first  was  named  Eden 
School,  in  honor  of  the  new  governor,  Robert  Eden,  esq.,  who  arrived 
in  the  province  in  1769  and  departed  under  a  flag  of  truce  June,  1776; 
the  second  was  called  Charlotte  Hall.    In  each  case  the  union  was 
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effecited  by  consolidating  tbe  ftinda  and  forming  oi  the  several  corpora- 
tions a  single  one.  It  is  stated  that  large  sams  of  money  had  been 
subscribed  by  private  parties  for  the  support  of  each  of  these  schools. 
During  the  agitation  out  of  which  Charlotte  Hall  sprung,  a  meeting 
was  called  (1773)  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boucher  was  invited  to  address. 
For  some  reason  the  meeting  did  not  take  place,  but  the  address  was 
prepared  and  in  1797  published  in  a  volume  entitled  A  View  of  the 
Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Thirteen  Dis- 
courses. Mr.  Boucher  had  taught  a  private  school  in  Virginia  before 
coming  to  Maryland,  where  he  also  kept  school.  George  Washington 
placed  his  stepson,  John  Parke  Custis,  in  Mr.  Boucher's  charge,  and 
seems  to  have  had  a  high  regard  for  him. 
Says  Mr.  Boucher : 

I  conld  hardly  exjiect  to  gain  credit  were  I  to  inform  a  foreigner  (what  yon  know- 
is  the  fact)  that  in  a  country  containing  not  lees  than  half  a  million  of  sonls  (all  of 
them  professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  majority  of  them  members  of  Church 
of  England;  living,  moreover,  under  British  laws,  a  people  farther  advanced  in 
many  of  the  refinements  of  life  than  many  large  districts  even  of  the  parent  8tate, 
and  in  general  thriving  if  not  opulent)  there  is  yet  not  a  single  college,  and  only  one 
school  with  an  endowment  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  even  a  common  mechanic. 
What  is  still  less  credible  is  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  little  education  we  receive 
are  derived  from  instructors  who  are  either  indentured  servants  or  transporlied  felonn. 
Not  a  ship  arrives  either  with  rodemptioners  or  ronviots  in  which  schoolmaiiters  are 
not  as  regularly  advertised  as  weavers,  tailors,  or  any  other  trade;  with  little  other 
diiference  that  I  can  hear  of,  excepting  perhaps  that  the  former  do  not  usually  fetch 
as  good  a  price  as  the  latter.  "  *  "  If  you  inquire  who  and  what  the  other  third 
are,  the  answer  must  be  that  in  general  they  are  aliens  and  in  very  few  instances, 
members  of  the  established  church. 

If  some  allowance  be  made  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  not  untruthful  statement  of  the  condition  of  education  at 
the  date  it  was  written.  King  William's  School  was  of  course  the  one 
exception  to  the  statement  that  the  endowments  were  not  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  even  a  common  mechanic.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  sums  paid  the  masters  were  not  intended  to  be  a  mam. 
tenance,  but  only  an  *'  encouragement."  The  pupils  paid  for  their 
instruction  and  this  also  went  to  the  master.  In  the  same  year,  1773, 
that  Mr.  Boucher  prepared  his  address,  the  visitors  of  King  William's 
School  were  seeking  an  entirely  new  faculty  and  offered  to  any  gentle- 
man qualified  to  teach  the  classics  £55  sterling  certain  and  £5  currency 
to  be  paid  by  each  scholar  in  the  Latin  school ;  to  a  person  capable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  usher,  £30  sterling  and  £2  10«.  paid  by  each 
scholar  in  the  same;  to  a  scribe  who  can  teach  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  £6  sterling  with  every  advantage  arising  from  the  scholars 
he  instructs,  and  liberty  to  make  his  own  bargains  with  their  parents. 
There  were  very  good  apartments  in  the  house  besides  those  apjiro- 
priated  for  the  use  of  the  scholars,  with  a  good  kitchen  and  cellar,  which 
made  a  comfortable  residence  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  master. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF   MARYLAND. 

hj  Basil  Sollkrs. 
THE  SUCCESSION  OF  THE   FREE   SCHOOLS. 

During  the  revolutionary  struggle  the  condition  of  the  free  schools 
did  not  improve.  In  1779  visitors  were  appointed  by  the  assembly  for 
Kent  County  School  in  place  of  the  visitors  who  had  neglected  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  State.  The  same  was  done  for  Queen  Anne's 
in  1780,  and  in  1781  the  visitors  of  Anne  Arundel  school  were  allowed 
to  take  the  previously  neglected  oath.  In  1778  3  of  the  rectors,  trus- 
tees, and  visitors  of  King  William's  School  were  authorized  to  meet,  fill 
vacancies,  and  transact  business.  In  the  same  year  the  house  and 
lands  of  the  free  school  of  Calvert  County,  the  frinds  not  offering  induce- 
ment for  a  master,  were  allowed  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Lower 
Marlboro  Academy,  which  had  been  erected  and  supported  at  private 
expense.  This  was  the  first  of  the  incorporated  academies,  afterward 
80  numerous  in  the  State.     Washington  Academy  ^  was  incorporated 

'  (From  th«  MarjUad  Joamaland  fialtimore  Adraitiser,  November  23,  1784.] 

A  brief  account  of  the  riae^  progrest,  and  present  state  of  the  ff'aahington  Academy ^  in 

Somerset  County,  Md. 

tPublished  by  order  of  the  traftteee  of  said  aoademy.] 

The  first  rise  of  this  institnte  was  in  the  year  1767,  when  several  gentlemen  of 
different  religions  persnasion,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  good  education 
of  yonth  and  the  inconvenience  of  sending  them  abroad,  determined  to  build  a 
house  and  obtain  a  suitable  master. 

Agreeably  to  this,  in  Angnst  of  the  same  year,  a  small  building  was  erected  and 
the  school  immediately  opened  with  18  scholars,  the  master  and  scholars  being 
boardeil  and  lodged  together.  The  proprietors  had,  at  this  time,  no  other  view 
than  the  benefit  of  their  own  children;  but  it  soon  acquired  such  a  degree  of  repu- 
tation that  other  parents  applied,  and  so  many  children  were  admitted  as  the  build- 
ing would  contain.  What  contributed  much  to  the  credit  of  the  school  was  an 
examination  soon  after  held  and  attended  by  a  large  number  of  people.  At  the 
request  and  expense  of  many  of  them  the  building  was  enlarged,  and  the  scholars 
in  the  year  1772  amounted  to  near  70.  They  came  from  Accomac,  Northampton, 
Worcester,  Donrhester,  Talbot,  Sussex,  and  from  several  counties  of  the  western 
shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Teachers  were  provided  in  proportion  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  school,  and  besides  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  the  mathe- 
matics, geography,  the  English  tongue  and  oratory  were  taught. 

The  numbers  thus  increased,  for  their  accommodation  the  original  promoters  of 
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in  1779,  the  inhabitants  of  Somerset  County  having  erected  "a  large 
elegant,  and  commodious  building  at  their  own  expense  for  the  accom- 
modation of  80  students."  In  1796  Eden  School  was  in  a  state  of  miu 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  original  institution  entirely  defeated  by 
its  unhealthy  situation,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
healthy  location  convenient  to  the  two  counties.    Iti  1804  the  building 


the  school;  assisted  by  other  lovers  of  science  in  Dorchester,  Worcester,  Acoomao, 
and  Northampton,  raised  a  large  and  convenient  bailding  adjoining  the  former 
bnildings.  In  this  is  a  spacious  haU  for  prayers,  sermons,  and  the  public  exhibition 
of  the  students,  and  rooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  upward  of  80.  The  inclosure 
where  tile  range  of  buildings  stand  is  planted  with  trees  and  when  grown  will 
form  agreeable  walks  for  the  students  in  those  hours  devoted  to  relaxation  and 
amusement. 

The  rapid  advances  of  the  school  were  soon  checked  by  the  war  with  Britain,  and 
the  patrons  engaged  in  a  different  scene.  As  they  were  friends  of  literature,  so 
were  they  ready  opposers  of  tyrannical  usurpation.  Exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  assistance  lent  to  establish  the  glorious  system  of  independence 
and  equal  freedom,  the  great  business  of  education  paused  for  awhile. 

But  when  public  affairs  began  to  look  more  promising,  the  managers  of  theBohool, 
encouraged  by  thesuccess  and  reputation  of  former  years,  applied  to  the  general 
assembly,  and  were  incorporated  in  November,  1779,  by  the  name  of  "Trustees  of 
Washington  Academy."  Thus  early  was  a  seminary  of  learning  dignified  with  the 
auspicious  name  of  that  illustrious  hero. 

After  this  the  instruction  of  youth  was  revived,  and  the  last  summer  a  subscrip 
tion  was  opened  and  large  sums  obtaineu  from  this  and  adjacent  counties.  The 
amount  of  the  subscription  at  present  is  upwards  of  £5,000.  Whenever  they  are 
completed  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  with  the  sums  annexed,  shall  be  published 
to  the  world. 

The  funds,  it  is  expected,  will  be  sufficiently  adequate  to  the  support  of  able 
teachers,  and  to  the  purchase  of  a  mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  as 
buildings,  maps,  globes,  and  a  considerable  library  are  already  provided. 

At  present  the  following  persons  are  teachers  in  the  academy:  The  Rev.  William 
Linn,  a.  m.,  president,  who  teaches  oratory  and  moral  philosophy;  Archibald 
Walker,  a.  m.,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  teaches  the  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy;  Joseph  Miller,  a.  b.,  of  the  University  of  Philadelphia,  who 
teaches  geography  and  history.  These  geutlemen  also  attend  to  the  classes  learning 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

Very  particular  care  is  takeu  in  forming  the  boys  to  pronounce  the  English  tongue, 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar. 

The  strictest  attention  will  bo  paid  to  their  morals,  and  it  is  hoped  that  while 
they  advance  in  sound  literature  they  will  also  be  trained  by  good  example  and 
admonition  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  religion. 

No  preference  shall  bo  shown  to  any  particular  denomination,  nor  any  induce- 
ment offered  to  those  attending  the  institution  to  change  their  religions  opinions. 
ThiH  was  one  of  the  first  resolutions  made  respecting  the  seminary,  and  has  been  so 
inviolably  observed  that,  although  more  than  170  students  have  been  already  edu- 
cated here,  not  a  single  instance  is  known  of  anyone  leaving  the  profession  he 
originally  belonged  to. 

The  price  of  boarding,  washing,  etc.,  in  the  lodgings  of  the  academy  will  be  from 
£18  to  £20  per  annum.    The  tuition  money  is  £6  per  annum. 

Provisions  and  other  necessaries  are  so  plentiful  in  the  place,  and  so  readily 
obtained,  that  it  is  thought  students  can  be  nowhere  more  cheaply  accommodated. 

SoMBRSST  County,  November  6,  1784. 
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had  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  property  was  directed  to  be  sold, 
and  one-half  of  proceeds  paid  to  Washington  Academy,  the  other  half 
to  visitors  of  Worcester  County  School,  which  was  incorporated  by  the 
same  act.  In  1812  Worcester  County  School  and  a  private  academy  at 
Snow  Hill  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Union  Academy. 

In  1782  the  free  school  of  Kent  County  was  erected  into  a  college,  the 
first  in  the  State,  aud  called  Washington  College,  "in  honourable  and 
perpetual  memory  of  his  excellency.  Gen.  WashiugtoD,  the  illustrious 
and  virtuous  commander  in  chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States." 
The  same  year  tbe  visitors  of  Talbot  Free  School  sold  their  lands  and 
consolidated  the  funds  with  the  estate  of  Washington  College. 

In  1785  St.  John's  College  was  founded,  and  a  year  later  the  funds  of 
King  William's  School  were  authorized  to  be  consolidated  with  the  funds 
of  St.  John's  College.  The  transfer  was  confirmed  by  the  legislature 
in  1801 .  The  trustees  of  the  poor  of  Dorchester  County  were  directed  in 
1788  to  dispose  of  the  lands  and  funds  of  the  free  school  of  that  county 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  A  year  previous  the  free-school  property  of 
Cecil  County  had  been  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  poor,  to  be  used 
towards  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  alms  and  work  house. 
The  lands  belonging  to  the  free  school  of  Anne  Arundel  County  were 
in  1795  lying  waste  and  unemployed.  For  want  of  funds  he  visitors 
had  for  many  years  been^unable  to  employ  a  master  to  carry  on  the 
school;  all  the  visitors  were  dead  except  one,  and  doubts  were  enter- 
tained whether  the  one  surviving  visitor  could  elect  others  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  Whereapon  the  legislature  passed  a  supplement  to  the  act 
of  1723,  appointing  visitors  who  were  empowered  '*  to  employ  a  master 
who  will,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  said  lands,  undertake  to 
teach  in  the  said  school  ux>on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
required  by  the  original  act,"  or  to  rent  out  the  land  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds in  the  stock  of  the  United  States  until  there  should  be  sufficient 
to  employ  a  master.  In  1822  the  preamble  of  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
visitors  of  a  school  in  Baltimore  County  recites  that  in  1724  a  tract  of 
land  containing  100  acres,  called  Scholars'  Plains,  had  been  sold  and 
conveyed  by  Thomas  Tolly  to  certain  visitors  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
a  school  "  for  the  education  of  poor  children,"  but,  by  the  neglect  of 
the  visitors  (who  were  now  all  dead)  to  supply  vacancies  accruing  by 
death  and  otherwise,  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  grantor  were 
likely  to  be  frustrated;  the  land  being  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
evil-disposed  persons  had  become  entirely  useless.  Seven  visitors  were 
accordingly  incorporated  for  the  Baltimore  County  School. 

The  visitors  of  the  Frederick  County  School  were  incorporated  in 
1763,  and  were  to  receive  from  that  date  an  equal  dividend  of  the  duties, 
taxes,  and  impositions  collected  for  the  use  of  county  schools.  Unlike 
the  original  12  schools,  1  acre  of  land  was  directed  to  be  purchased 
in  Frederick  Town,  which  in  1768  was  reduced  to  one-half  acre,  and 
there  not  being  funds  sufficient  to  buy  even  that,  it  was  given  a  year 
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later  from  the  lots  laid  off  for  pablic  uses;  but  in  1796  the  half-acre 
had  been  secured,  the  I  acre  purchased  also,  and  ^'by  the  active  exer- 
tions and  liberal  endeavors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Frederick  County  a 
commodious  building  for  a  seminary  of  learning  had  been  erected  and 
nearly  completed.''  The  old  visitors  were  either  dead  or  had  removed 
from  the  county.  New  visitors  were  accordingly  appointed  for  Freder- 
ick County  School.  In  1830  this  school  became  Frederick  College,  with 
power  to  confer  collegiate  honors  and  degrees.  There  remains  only  the 
free  school  of  Queen  Anne's  County  to  be  traced.  In  1780  new  visitors 
were  appointed,  and  beyond  that  date  no  legislative  action  has  been 
found  concerning  it. 

To  sum  up  the  succession : 

Somerset  County  School  and  Worcester  County  School  merged  in 
Eden  School,  1770,  whose  residuary  legatees  were  in  1804,  Washington 
Academy  and  Worcester  County  School  merged  with  Snow  Hill  in 
Union  Academy,  1812. 

St.  Mary's  County  School,  Charles  County  School,  and  Prince  George 
County  School  merged  in  Charlotte  Hall,  1774. 

Calvert  County  School  merged  in  Lower  Marlborough  Academy,  1778. 

Kent  County  School  became  Washington  College,  1782. 

Talbot  County  School  merged  in  Washington  College,  1782. 

King  William's  School  merged  in  St.  John's  College,  1785. 

Cecil  County  School  given  to  trustees  of  the  poor,  1787. 

Dorchester  County  School  given  to  trustees  of  the  poor,  1788. 

Anne  Arundel  County  School  continued  under  act  of  1723,  1796.* 

Baltimore  County  School  continued  in  1822,  but  diverted  to  educa- 
tion of  poor  children. 

Frederick  County  School  became  Frederick  College,  1830. 

Queen  Anne  County  School,  unknown. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  of  the  15  foundations  for  secondary  education  in 
colonial  times,  7  went  to  institutions  of  the  same  grade,  4  to  institu- 
tions for  higher  education,  1  to  an  institution  for  elementary  education, 
and  2  to  the  support  of  the  poor. 

"5  fe^  words  in  explanation  of  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
poor  educational  conditions  in  the  colonial  period  will  also  prevent  a 
very  natural  but  erroneous  inference.  The  population  was  far  from 
being  homogeneous.  Gentlemen  of  education  and  refinement,  of 
wealth  and  social  position,  were  to  be  found,  and  these  must  have  for 
their  children  educational  facilities  the  best  both  in  reality  and  in 
repute.  These  could  only  be  found  abroad,  and  there  they  accordingly 
sent  their  children.  The  more  well-to-do  planters  and  tradesmen  of 
the  middle  ranks  naturally  imitated  them,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
schools  had  only  the  support  of  those  of  moderate  means  to  depend 
upon.  As  a  consequence,  though  the  schools  suffered  and  the  colony 
was  almost  without  the  means  of  raising  up  and  perpetuating  a  succes- 

'King  William's  School  served  Anne  Arundel  County  practically  as  the  county  school. 
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sion  of  such  within  her  own  borders,  Maryland  was  never  bo  dentitnte 
of  *^  able  and  honest  men  for  discharging  the  various  offices  and  duties 
of  the  comnmuity,  both  civil  and  religious,  with  nsefhlncss  and  reputa- 
tion,^ as  might  be  suspected  from  the  condition  of  her  schools.  When 
she  became  an  independent  State  provision  for  higher  education 
bei'ame  imi)erative.  The  idea  that  the  more  wealthy  should  contribute 
to  the  e<lacation  of  the  poor  except  by  voluntary  charity,  did  not 
belong  to  the  eighteenth  century  liereor  elsewhere;  nor  was  the  duty 
of  such  charity  to  the  poor  based  upon  any  other  considerations  in 
general  than  enabling  them  to  read  the  gospel,  rescuing  them  from  vice 
and  immorality,  and  saving  their  souls. 

ACADEMIES  r«r«M  COLLEGES. 

The  year  1785  saw  the  establishment  of  St.  John's  College  at  Annap- 
olis and  its  union  with  Washington  College  under  the  name  of  i\j/b 
University  of  Maryland.  A  donation  of  £1,750  to  the  former  and 
£1,250  to  the  latter  was  pledged  to  be  annually  and  forever  hereafter 
given  and  granted.  These  sums  were  derived  from  the  fees  on  mar- 
riage licenses  (a  reversal  of  the  proposal  of  17t>3  to  tax  bachelors), 
ordinary  lii^enses,  hawkers'  licenses,  and  tines  and  forfeitures.  These 
institutions  were  the  only  recipients  of  aid  from  the  State  until  1708 
when  £500,  notwithstanding  the  pledge,  was  withdrawn  from  Wash- 
ington College  and  donated  as  follows :  Eight  hundred  dollars  each  to 
Washington  Academy,  Charlotte  Hall,  and  Frederick  County  School; 
$^tO  each  to  two  academies  to  be  established,  the  one  in  Talbot  and  the 
other  in  Baltimore  or  Flarford  County,  and  $200  to  Allegany  County 
School.  The  donation  to  the  colleges  in  1784,  like  the  act  of  1G06,  was 
an  effort  to  concentrate  the  educational  resources  of  the  State;  the  iict 
of  1708  was  a  return  to  the  policy  of  dispersion  of  the  act  of  1723.  The 
atMideniies  to  whom  these  donations  were  made  were  the  successors  in 
all  but  the  name  to  the  tree  schools.  They  were  coii)orations  having 
per|»etual  suc^cession,  the  survivors  in  the  governing  boards  filling 
vac*ancies  by  electing  other  sensible  and  discreet  men  instead  of  ^inhab- 
itants of  the  better  sort"  as  in  the  free  schools;  they  were  **for  thee<lu- 
catiou  of  youth  in  the  leame<l  and  foreign  languages,  the  uw^ful  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature.''  The  incorporation  of  a  self  i>erpetuating  body 
of  visitors  or  trustees  to  govern  the  school  and  receive  gifts  for  its  sup- 
port,  either  from  the  State  or  from  private  individuals,  was  the  colonial 
idea  without  modification.  In  1708  Uillsbtiro  St^hool,  Talbot  County, 
and  Georgetown  8<*hool,  Kent  County,  were  incorporated;  and  in  1709 
an  academy  at  Easton,  Talbot  County,  was  incorporated.  These  schools 
were  established  by  private  contributions,  and  were  in  oiieration  when 
incorporated.  The  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of 
donations  may  be  traced  without  doubt  to  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Knox,  a  Presbyterian  minister  an«l  s(*hoolmaster.  In  170ti  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  offered  a  prize  of  $100  <'  for  the  best  sys- 
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tern  of  liberal  education  and  literary  instruction  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  comprehending,  also,  a  plan 
for  instituting  and  conducting  public  schools  in  this  country  on  princi- 
ples of  the  most  extensive  utility."  In  1797  the  prize  was  divided 
between  Kev.  Samuel  Knox,  of  Bladensburg,  Md.,  for  <<An  essay  on 
education,"  and  Samuel  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  for  ^'  Eemarks  on 
education:  Illustrating  the  close  connection  between  virtue  and  wis- 
dom, to  which  is  annexed  a  system  of  liberal  education."  Mr.  Enox 
became  principal  of  the  Frederick  County  School  and  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  legislature  of  1798,  which  was  x)ublished  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  essay  on  education  in  1799.  A  list  of  the  subscribers  is 
appended  to  the  volume.  At  the  head  of  those  from  Alexandria  is  the 
name,  George  Washington,  Mount  Vernon.  Thirty  members  of  the 
legislature  were  subscribers  for  from  1  to  6  copies.  The  address  to  the 
legislature  is  an  able  plea  for  secondary  education.    Says  Mr.  Knox: 

In  a  State  like  this,  especially  when  considered  as  a  distinguished  department  of 
a  great,  united,  republican  government,  one  or  two  pompous  editices  and  expensively 
endowed  seminaries  may  give  a  partial  and  ostensible  dignity  to  the  literary  char- 
actiir  of  our  portion  of  the  Union;  but,  iu  truth,  without  the  means  of  establishing 
proper  subordinate  nurseries  of  students  prepared  for  entering  and  attending  such 
dignified  seminaries,  they  may  tend  to  absorb  or  swallow  up  the  greater  portion  of 
public  patronage;  but  can  not,  with  any  truth  or  propriety,  be  considered  as  the  most 
efiectual  provision  for  diffusing  the  blessings  of  general  knowledge  or  scientific 
improvement  throughout  the  State.  Under  such  a  government  as  ours,  and  especially 
in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  it  would  certainly  be  most  suitable  to  have  those  means  of  education  which  are 
derived  from  the  industry  and  exertions  of  the  people,  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  most  effectually  and  generally  promote  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  impartial  or  candid  mind  ^an  dissent  from  this  truth.  If 
80,  it  consequently  follows  that  the  present  mode  of  i>romoting  the  interests  of  publlo 
education  in  this  State  has  not  been,  with  sufficient  efficacy,  dictated  by  the  influ- 
ence  of  this  consideration.  In  every  corner  or  portion  of  the  State,  how  many 
hundreds  of  our  youth  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  any  instruction  suitable  to  the 
offspring  of  free  and  independent  citizens. 

Since  every  State  in  the  Union  has  been  equally  liberal  in  endowing 
colleges,  he  urges  the  necessity  "  ever  with  a  view  to  the  interest  of 
the  State  college,  of  proper  nurseries,  in  order  to  supply  it  with  a  com- 
petent number  and  constant  succession  of  students.'^ 

Let  proper  initiating  seminaries  be  first  patronized  and  instituted,  and  the  neces* 
sity  of  liberally  supporting  the  State  college  or  university  will  not  only  be  obvi- 
ated, but,  in  some  essential  respects,  provided  for  and  secured.  In  all  ages  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  those  governments  that  existed  by  the  slavish  ignorance  of  the 
people  to  establish  one  or  two  sumptuously  endowed  schools  for  tb^  sons  of  fortune 
and  affluence — the  expecting  brood  of  despotical  succession,  leaving  the  canaille^ 
the  Ignorant  herd,  to  live  and  die,  the  profanum  vulgus,  the  despised,  enslaved,  and 
stupid  multitude. 

He  argues  for  primary  or  township  schools  as  well  as  academies, 
against  sectarianism  in  education,  against  the  relinquishment  of  the 
solid  and  invaluable  advantages  of  a  classical  education  ^^for  a  smat- 
tering in  French,  and  the  accomplishments  preparatory  for  the  compt- 
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ing  room.^  Tho  policy  initiated  by  the  legislature  to  which  Mr. 
Knox's  memorial  was  addressed  was  so  directly  in  conformity  with  his 
recommendations  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  action  at  this  time,  though  influences  were  at  work 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  brought  about  the  same  result  at  no 
remote  i>eriod.  A  more  democratic  spirit  than  formerly  existed  was 
undermining  the  barriers  to  office  and  to  the  suffrage  which  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  set  up.  Mr.  Knox's  '*  Essay  on  Education," 
though  not  intended  exclusively  for  Maryland,  deserves  consideration 
as  the  first  work  of  the  kind  published  in  the  State.  The  pedagogic 
details  of  his  essay,  though  in  themselves  highly  interesting,  are  omit- 
ted,   ne  insists  tbat — 

Id  a  liboral  course  of  pnblio  edncation  no  one  stage  of  it  oo^bt  to  be  better  pro- 
vided for  than  another,  in  whatever  iii:iy  beet  contribute  to  its  success.  From  the 
elt^mentary  or  grammar  school  up  to  the  uuiversity.  though  in  various  situations  and 
different  departments,  it  should  be  considered,  supported,  and  encouraged  as  con- 
stituting one  entire  system,  no  one  part  of  which  could  be  neglected  without  mjnr- 
ini;  materially  the  whole  fabric  or  institution.  Everyone  knows  that  if  the  first 
principles  of  science  be  imperfectly  communicated  it  is  seldom  that  any  solid  or 
lasting  improvement  can  be  attained.  This  certainly  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  having  the  elementary  parts  of  education  as  well  conducted  as 
the  most  vlvanced. 

His  plan  provides  for  the  establishment  in  each  State  of:  (1)  Parish 
schools  in  each  county  at  suitable  distance  from  each  other  and  endowed 
with  a  few  acres  of  land  and  a  proi>er  house  to  accommodate  the 
teacher  and  pupils;  (2)  county  schools  or  academies  more  extensively 
endowed;  (3)  State  colleges  as  already  instituted  in  the  several  States, 
but  so  regulated  and  organize<l  as  to  fall  in  with  the  general  uniform 
system,  and  for  the  establishment  of  one  national  university  for  the 
United  States. 

He  proposes  that  a  board  of  edncation  be  incorporated,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  members  from  each  State,  whose  ^^  office  should  not  only 
be  to  preside  over  the  general  interests  of  literary  instruction,  to  digest, 
direct,  and  arrange  an  uniform  system  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  corre- 
Sfiond  in  such  a  manner  as  to  8up|)ort  the  general  and  united  interests 
of  e4iucation,  but  more  esi>ecially  in  their  individual  capacity  to  pre- 
side with  regard  to  it  in  those  States  in  which  they  were  resident." 
They  should  ascertain  annually  the  condition  of  tlie  primary  or  parish 
schools,  county  academies,  at\d  college  in  their  resi)ective  States,  and 
lay  it  before  the  board.  To  assist  them  there  should  be  a  rector  for 
each  county,  who  should  visit  every  school  at  least  twice  a  year  to 
rei>ort  on  its  condition,  the  number  of  students,  etc.  One  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  plan  of  e<Inc  ition 
being  that  of  procuring  proi>er  tutors,  ^^The  salaries  of  the  various 
teachers  ought  to  be  liberal,  and  fully  equal  to  what  men  of  their 
qualiHcations  could  make  in  other  departments  of  business  suited  to 
their  circumstances.''    To  keep  up  and  cherish  a  laudable  emulation 
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'4t  might  be  salutary  to  promote  such  of  the  masters  of  the  primary 
schools  as  distiuguished  themselves  by  diligence  and  abilities  to  more 
lucrative  situations  in  the  county  academies  as  often  as  vacancies 
happen  by  death  or  otherwise."  Mr.  Knox  dwells  upon  the  importance 
of  a  uniform  system  of  schoolbooks,  chosen  by  the  national  board  of 
education,  and  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  State  printer  for  each 
State,  who  '^  should  be  obliged  to  follow  the  instruction  of  the  literary 
board  with  regard  to  the  type,  paper,  binding,  and  even  outward  uni- 
form appearance  of  all  the  schoolbooks  for  supplying  the  publick  semi- 
naries of  the  United  States."  The  several  chapters  "On  the  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  parish  or  primary  schools,"  "On  the  county 
ac.idemy,"  "On  exercises  of  amusement  during  the  terms  of  relaxations 
from  study,"  "On  the  State  colleges,"  and  "On  the  National  Univer- 
sity "  are  full  of  interesting  suggestions  concerning  methods  of  teaching, 
text-books,  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  which,  however,  do  not  come  within 
our  present  puri)08e,  which  is  merely  to  outline  the  general  plan. 
His  proposals  for  producing  a  supply  of  teachers  should  not  be  omitted. 

Ill  each  of  these  schools  (the  primary)  at  least  three  promising  boys^  whose  par- 
ents could  not  afford  to  educate  them,  shoald  be  admitted  at  the  expense  of  the  par- 
ish or  township  to  which  the  school  belonged.  The  condition  on  which  these  boys 
should  be  received  ought  to  be  that  their  parents  should  agree  to  have  them  edu- 
cated for  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers;  so  being  they  discovered,  on  trial,  parts 
suited  to  that  profession.  A  few  of  them  who  most  distinguished  themselves  on 
publick  examination  shoald  be  admitted  in  the  county  academies,  and  afterwards  to 
the  State  colleges  and  university.  This,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  train  up 
a  proper  supply  of  tutors,  both  masters  and  assistants,  for  the  different  seminaries, 
and  at  the  same  time  extend  the  blessings  of  literary  instruction  to  hundreds  who 
would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  it.  Tutors  so  educated  through  the  different  stages 
of  the  literary  course,  on  the  same  literary  board  or  society,  would,  in  every  point  of 
view,  be  rendered  greatly  preferable  to  strangers  educated  under  different  institu- 
tions. ^ 

'The  Rev.  Samuel  Knox  when  he  was  awarded  the  half  of  the  Philosophical 
Society's  prize  is  mentioued  as  of  Bladensburg.  In  1798  he  was  principal  of  Fred- 
erick County  School.  He  came  to  Baltimore  early  in  this  century  and  opened  a 
private  academy  which,  uniting  with  a  similar  institution,  became  the  Baltimore 
College,  of  which  he  was  president  until  1819.  He  was  invited  in  1817  (see  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  H.  B.  Adams,  p.  106)  to  become  professor 
of  languages,  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  history,  and  geography  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  But  he  did  not  accept  the  position.  He  was  again  principal  of  Frederick 
Aca<lemy  in  1825.  In  1828  Mr.  Knox  memorialized  the  legislature  on  account  of  the 
treatment  he  received  from  the  board  of  trustees  with  reference  to  the  termination 
of  his  engagement  as  principal  of  the  Frederick  County  School.  He  was  then  an 
old  man.  Gen.  E.  S.  Shriver,  president  of  the  trustees  of  Frederick  College,  was  a 
pupil  of  Knox  during  his  second  engagement  at  Frederick.  He  remembers  him  as 
a  feeble  old  man*  whom  some  of  the  boys  cheated  in  regard  to  work  assigned.  Hie 
following  is  a  list  of  such  of  his  writings  as  I  have  found  in  print: 

(1)  ''The  scriptural  doctrine  of  future  punishment,"  vindicated  m  a  discourse  from 
these  words,  "And  these  shall  go  away^into  everlastiug  punishment,  but  the  right- 
eous into  life  eternal,''  to  which  are  prefixed  some  prefatory  strictures  on  the 
lately-avowed  religions  principles  of  Joseph  Priestly,  ll.  d.,  f.  r.  8.,  etc.  By  Samuel 
Knox,  M.  A.,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Bladensburg,  Maryland.    Georgetown. 

(2)  ''An  essay  on  the  best  system  of  liberal  education,  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
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His  plan  coutemplatecl  schools  anifornily  graded  from  the  primary  to 
the  university^  uniform  text-books,  adequate  supervision,  fair  emolu- 
ments for  teaehern,  promotion  for  merit,  and  provision  for  their  profes- 
sional training.  To  his  contemporaries  it  must  have  appeared  visionary 
iudee<l,  but  along  these  lines  all  improvement  in  public  education  has 

the  l^nttad  States/'  etc.     Hy  theBev.  Ssmuel  Knox,  M.  a.,  president  of  the  Frederick 
Academy.     Baltimore,  1799. 

(3)  ''A  fnneral  oration  commemorative  of  the  illnstrtons  virtnee  of  the  late  great 
and  goo<l  Gcnrral  WaHhington,  the  father  of  his  country  and  the  friend  of  man/*  deliv- 
ered to  a  respectable  congregation  of  the  citizens  of  Frederick  town,  February  22, 
ISOO,  by  Saronel  Knox,  a  m.,  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  principal  of  the  Frederick 
Academy.    (Vederick. 

(4)  "A  disconrae  delivered  on  occasion  of  taking  np  a  collection  in  behalf  of  the 
Greeks,  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrrh  in  Frederick,**  Febmary,  1824.  By  Samuel 
Kbox,  a.  m.    Frederick  town,  1S24. 

(5)  "A  discourse  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Frederick  on  occasion 
of  the  decease  of  its  pastor,  the  late  Rev.  Patrick  Davidson."  By  Samuel  Knox, 
principal  of  Frederick  Academy.     Frederick,  1825. 

(6)  *'A  brief  essay  on  the  b«*»t  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  public  ednca- 
tioii,"  to  which  IS  pre  Axed  a  memorial  to  the  honorable  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland.  By  Samuel  Knox,  M.  a.,  principal  of  Frederick  Academy.  Frederick, 
1828. 

The  rommunicatinn  to  Nilen*  Register,  mentioned  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  September 
28, 1822,  refers  to  the  same  siibje<'t  as  No.  6.     He  was  at  this  time  in  Baltimore. 

As  Mr.  Knox*s  esMay  on  education  has  become  scarce,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  some 
of  his  remarks  on  a  national  university : 

"The  university  buildings,  in  magnitude  and  style  of  architecture,  ought  to  be 
•nitable  in  every  respect  to  the  important  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed,  and 
also  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  nation. 

*'The  following  are  the  principal  buildings  that  should  be  comprised  under 
the  general  plan:  Proper  apartments  for  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
university,  aud  contiguous  to  these  a  great  room  or  hall  for  the  faculty  of  professors 
to  assemble  in  on  the  business  of  the  university,  in  which  also  the  indents  should 
be  matriculated  and  the  several  degrees  conferred  after  proper  examination  by  the 
faculty. 

''There  ought  to  be  als(»  a  very  large  and  spacious  public  hall,  sufficiently  capa- 
ctons  to  contain,  on  proi>er  occasions,  uH  the  students  of  the  university,  the  faculty 
of  professors,  and  also  any  respectable  assembly  of  spectators  or  andience  that  might 
occasionally  be  iutrmlucod. 

*'A  commmlious,  well  designcHl  and  fitted  out  claAs  room  for  the  professor  of  each 
particular  art  or  science  would  be  necessary,  fnniishetl  with  suitable  pews,  proi»erly 
arranged  and  unmbere<l,  and  alM>  with  a  rf«pectable  desk  or  pnlpit  for  the  profensttr, 
together  with  such  press4*s  or  other  receptacles  for  books  and  such  other  apparatus 
as  would  be  iiece-H^ary  for  him  during  the  hours  of  instruction.  Convenient  houses 
or  apartments  shoulil  also  be  provided  for  all  the  various  professors  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  it  iui:;ht  be  mont  eligible  that  each  of  their  class  rooms  should  lie  con- 
tiguous  to  or  adjoining  their  private  apartments.  A  stewarcra  house  won  Id  iilmi 
be  necesAaiy,  in  which  department  of  the  buildings  it  would  be  reqniHite  to  have  a 
coui|»et4*ut  number  of  kitchens  and  npacions  dining  rmims,  and  over  these  hidgtng 
rooms  for  the  ntudents. 

''The  buildings  should  also  comprehend  a  bouse  for  a  pnblic  hbrnry,  a  mtisenin, 
and  also  proper  apartments  for  tht»se  who  taught  the  ornamental  arts,  esjiecistly  a 
hall  ffir  paint inir,  another  for  muMie,  and  a  third  for  statuary.  It  might  aliw.  in  a 
•eminar*  of  this  kind,  be  useful  to  introduco  some  uf  the  most  iugeuious  ol   the 
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advauceil  from  that  time  to  tbe  present  date,  and  on  these  same  lines 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  future  advances  will  be  made.  The 
schools  advocated  by  Mr.  Knox  were  not  intended  to  be  schools  for 
gratuitous  education  of  those  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion, but  were  intended  to  afford  the  best  facilities  to  such  of  tlie  com- 
munity as  were  desirous  of  educating  their  children  and  were  able  to 
pay  for  it.  The  only  direct  result  of  his  labors  was  the  diversion  of 
the  State  donation,  which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  two  colleges 
alone,  to  the  support  of  county  academies. 

The  donations  to  academies  given  by  the  legislature  in  1798  were 
well  distributed.  They  were  granted  "  from  a  conviction  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  literary  institutions  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth  in 
different  parts  of  this  State  would  have  beneficial  effects  in  training  up 
and  continuing  a  succession  of  able  and  virtuous  characters  for  dis- 
charging the  various  offices  and  duties  of  public  and  private  life,"  says 
a  preamble.  Washington  Academy  iii  the  southern  part,  Easton 
Academy  in  the  central,  and  Washington  College  in  the  northern  sup- 
plied the  Eastern  Shore.    Charlotte  Hall  in  the  southern  part,  St.  Johns 

mechanical  arts.  A  printer  of  the  very  first  abilities  and  repatation  coiild  not  be 
dispensed  with,  who  should  be  furnished  with  proper  accommodations  for  carrying 
on  that  business,  and  who  should  keep  a  bookshop  well  supplied  with  such  books 
and  stationery  as  would  be  necessary  for  students  attending  the  university. 

*'The  front  or  elevation  of  the  university  buildings  would  from  this  view  b© 
properly  designed  for  accommodating  the  president  and  vice-president ;  the  large 
hall  or  room  for  the  faculty  to  meet  in  on  the  business  of  the  university,  and  also  for 
the  great  public  or  common  hall,  for  accommodating  occasionally  the  whole  univer- 
sity. 

''  The  several  professors'  houses,  with  their  respective  class  rooms  should,  in  the 
manner  of  wings,  extend  rearwards,  so  that,  being  at  right  angles  with  the  front 
buildings  on  each  end,  they,  together  with  it,  would  form  the  sides  of  a  square  of 
buildings.  They  should,  however,  be  set  at  a  distance  so  remote  that  the  inner  area 
formed  by  them  should  be  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  following  plan  of  build- 
ings: 

"At  the  breadth  of  100  feet  from  each  range  of  that  square  in  the  area  another 
should  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  steward  and  chamberlain,  the  neces- 
sary kitchens,  dining  rooms,  and  lodging  rooms  for  the  students. 

'' Within  this  square,  at  a  proper  distance,  should  be  a  third,  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  diminished  in  its  dimensions,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teachers  of  the 
ornamental  arts,  with  their  respective  halls,  and  also  for  the  printing  office  and 
bookshop.  On  the  most  central  part  of  the  buildings  a  magnificent  steeple  should 
be  erected  with  a  proper  bell.  On  the  top  should  be  a  cupola  or  dome  fit  for  an 
observatory,  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  an  astronomical  apparatus  in  the  first 
style  of  improvement. 

**  On  the  fourth  side  of  the  external  square  allotted  to  the  various  professors  of  the 
sciences,  being  opposite  to  the  front,  might  be  erected  buildings  for  the  library, 
museum,  etc. 

''In  the  rear  of  the  buildings  shonld  be  an  ample  inclosure  for  walks  and  places 
of  recreation  for  the  students.  Here  also  should  be  a  botanical  garden,  containing 
a  house  for  the  gardener  and  a  summer-house  hall  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  upon 
that  science.    A  building  for  a  chemical  laboratory  and  lecturing  hall  should  be  also 
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College  in  the  central,  and  the  academy  to  be  established  in  Balti- 
more or  Harford  County  in  the  northern  supplied  the  Weftern  Shore 
toward  the  bay,  while  Frederick  County  School  and  Allegany  County 
School  carried  the  benefits  of  liberal  education  to  the  most  western 
parts  of  the  State.  Here  the  movement  rested  until  1805,  when  the 
legislature  discontinued  the  donations  to  the  two  colleges  entirely,  and 
directed  that  the  sums  of  £750  and  £1,750  previously  paid  them  should 
remain  in  the  treasury  "subject  to  the  appropriation  of  the  legislature 
to  literary  purposes  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  and  not  to 
other  or  different  purposes."  A  description  of  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  by  Joseph  Scott,  published  in  Philadelphia,  1807,  has  the 
following  account  of  this  transaction: 

Annapolis  has  always  been  considered  by  thinking  men  a  very  unfit  place  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college.  The  inhabitants  are  rich  and  extravagant.  The  expense 
of  educating  a  small  boy  amounted  annually  to  between  $400  and  $500.  This  sam 
"Was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  especially  if  they  had  more  than 
one  boy  to  educate,  so  that  from  the  extravagant  expense  of  education  the  college 
dwindled  into  a  mere  grammar  school,  and  useful  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Annap- 


erccted  in  this  inclosure,  as  being  better  secured  against  accidents  than  if  connected 
with  the  university  buildings. 

"A  principal  of  the  highest  literary  character  and  well-disposed  to  the  office  of 
instruction,  and  also  a  vice-principnl  or  chancellor  of  the  same  description,  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  this  university,  supported  by  such  salaries  as  were  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  their  office. 

**  There  ought  to  be  a  professor  of  classical  learning,  or  belles-letters  and  compo- 
Bition;  a  professor  of  Latin  and  Roman  antiquities;  a  professor  of  Greek  and  Gre- 
cian antiquities;  a  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages;  a  professor  of 
rhetoric,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy;  a  professor  and  assistant  professor  of  natural 
philosophy ;  a  professor  of  mathematics ;  a  professor  of  astronomy ;  a  professor  of 
history  and  chronology ;  a  professor  of  law  and  the  principles  of  government,  and  a 
professor  of  elocution  and  oratory.  Besides  these,  the  various  professors  in  the 
medical  department,  and  also  the  professors  of  the  various  ornamental  arts  would 
compose  that  respectable  faculty  to  whom  the  important  charge  of  this  seminary 
should  be  entrusted  under  the  direction  of  the  literary  board. 

"In  order  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  State  colleges,  as  well  as  the  university, 
no  student  should  be  admitted  into  the  latter  but  such  as  brought  a  diploma  er 
degree  from  the  former,  so  being  they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  if 
foreigners,  without  a  proficiency,  on  strict  examination,  in  classical  and  mathemati- 
cal learning,  equal  to  those  who  had  gone  through  their  course  at  the  State  colleges." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Knox  was  the  first  to  be  offered  a  place  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia by  Jefferson  suggests  the  propriety  of  comparing  his  ideas  of  a  national  univer- 
sity with  the  ideas  of  Jefferson,  in  planning  the  great  institution  with  which  his 
name  is  so  closely  associated.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  earlier  arrangements  of  the  University  of  Virginia  to  determine  whether  appar- 
ent similarities  are  incidental  or  derivative. 

Mr.  Knox's  essay  of  1826  was  a  plan  for  lessening  the  cost  of  liberal  education 
by  enabling  3  teachers  to  teach  300  pupils  at  the  same  time.  He  has  examined  the 
systems  of  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell,  and  **  flatters  himself  that  he  has  digested 
a  plan  much  superior  to  that  of  either  of  those  gentlemen,  especially  where  the 
most  liberal  course  of  instruction  is  contemplated.''  Of  his  essay  of  1798  he  says 
that  some  copies  were  sent  to  England,  and  intimates  that  Lancaster  may  have 
obtained  one,  from  which  he  borrowed  some  of  his  ideas. 
1122— No.  19 4 
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oliSy  whose  children  alone  the  legislatare  did  not  think  themselves  authorized  to' 
educate.  It  tft  said  that  under  the  principal,  an  ahle  and  attentive  man,  there  were 
no  more  than  three  pupils  in  the  higher  class,  for  which  he  received  a  salary  of  £500 
a  year.  > 

In  1803  Centreville  Academy,  Queen  Anne  County,  was  incorpo- 
rated; in  1809,  Eockville  Academy, in  Montgomery;  in  1810,  Hagers- 
town  Academy,  Washington  County.  In  Baltimore  city,  Baltimore  Col- 
lege was  chartered  in  1803. 

Until  suitable  buildings  could  be  erected  the  private  academy, 
"  which  has  for  some  years  past  been  conducted  by  James  Priestley, 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  distinguished  reputation  and  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  community,"  was  constituted  the  college,  and 
James  Priestley  continued  as  principal.  Among  other  private  acad- 
emies in  Baltimore  at  this  date  was  one  taught  by  Samuel  Brown. 

In  1804  William  Du  Bourg  and  others,  associated  professors  of  a  sem- 
inary of  learning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  were  gi*anted 
power  to  confer  degrees  in  any  of  the  faculties,  arts,  and  sciences,  and 
liberal  professions  which  are  usually  permitted  to  be  conferred  in  any 
colleges  or  universities  in  America  or  Europe,  "  provided  no  religious 
test  or  persuasion  shall  ever  be  considered  as  a  requisite  to  the  obten- 
tion  of  such  degree  or  degrees.'^  This  was  the  Catholic  college  of  St. 
Mary's. 

In  the  organization  of  Hagerstown  Academy  we  find  for  the  first 
time  a  departure  from  the  time-honored  self-perpetuating  corporation. 

'The  same  writer  has  the  following  accoant  : 

''Charlotte  Hall  consists  of  three  edifices,  viz,  the  schoolhouse,  which  is  abont 
60  feet  by  24;  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  principal,  of  the  samedimeu- 
sions,  and  a  building  for  the  ose  of  the  steward,  about  60  feet  by  30,  two  stories  high^ 
with  kitchen,  cellars,  and  outhouses;  all  are  built  of  brick  and  nearly  finished. 
The  seminary  is  under  the  care  of  a  principal,  who  has  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum; 
a  vice-principal^  with  an  annual  salary  of  $666.75;  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  lan- 
guages, a  French  master^  and  an  English  master,  each  of  whom  has  a  salary  of  $400 
per  annum. 

/'The  number  of  pupils  is  from  90  to  120.  Seventy  are  limited  to  the  house  of  the 
steward,  the  others  are  extems.  Tboso  who  live  with  the  steward  pay,  each,  for 
bojurding,  washing,  mending,  and  bedding,  £30  per  annum.  If  a  boy  furnishes  his 
own  bed,  and  large  enough  for  two  to  sleep  in,  he  pays  but  £27  10«. 

''  The  funds  of  the  institution  consist  of  a  legislative  grant  of  $800  per  annum,  with 
250  acres  of  land,  and  $20  a  year  from  each  pupil,  which  must  be  paid  quarterly  in 
advance. 

*' Charlotte  Hall  is  situated  ou  the  highlands,  between  the  Potomac  andPatosent, 
upon  a  dry,  sandy,  and  level  plain,  remote  from  stagnant  waters.  The  place  is  said 
to  be  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  United  States.  Nothing  can  alford  more  satisfactory 
evidence  than  the  uninterrupted  health  which  so  large  a  number  of  boys  have 
ei:goyed  since  its  first  establishment.  No  place  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions.  The  rivers  Potomac  and  Patu sent  abound  with  rock,  sheepshead,  stur- 
geon, perch,  herrings,  crabs,  oysters,  etc.,  and  a  variety  of  wild  fowl.  A  post-office 
has  been  established  at  Charlotte  Hall,  and  some  genteel  buildings  lately  erected. 
The  mail  passes  through  once  a  week." 
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The  sam  of  $6,000  was  divided  into  1,200  shares,  and  the  stockholders 
elected  aunaally  21  trustees. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  State,  framed  in  1776,  proi>erty  qualifica- 
tions were  required  in  voters  and  all  persons  holding  ofiSce.  In  1810 
the  tendency  toward  democracy  had  so  far  progressed  that  all  white 
male  citizens  were  given  the  right  of  suffrage  and  made  eligible  to 
office.  In  1811  West  Nottingham  Academy,  Cecil  County,  and  Har- 
ford County  Academy  at  Bel  Air,  were  incorporated  in  the  old  close  cor- 
XM>ration  form.  The  preambles  giving  the  reasons  for  their  establish* 
ment  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  show  a  great  advance  and  for  the  first 
time  recognize  the  necessity  of  general  education.  The  first  reason  in 
each,  "  whereas  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
youth  in  this  as  well  as  other  countries  has  been  of  essential  benefit  to 
society,  by  bringing  forward  a  succession  of  able  and  virtuous  charac- 
ters qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  public  and  private  life,"  is  not 
essentially  diflferent  from  the  colonial  reason — ^to  fit  tbe  youth  of  the 
province  for  the  discharge  of  duties  "  in  the  several  stations  and  employ- 
ments they  may  be  called  to  and  employed  in  either  in  regard  to 
church  or  State" — but  the  second  marks  a  great  change  in  men's  minds: 

And  whereas  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific  knowled/^e  through  such  means 
is  the«inore  essentially  necessary  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  perpetuity  of  whose 
happy  government  materially  depends  npon  the  religion,  virtue,  and  patriotism  of  the 
people  at  large,  from  whom  all  power  in  relation  to  the  Government  emanates,  and 
before  whom  public  men  and  measures  are  daily  passing  iujudgmeut,  and  who  are  eli- 
gi)>le  in  one  way  or  other  to  the  most  important  trusts  and  offices,  both  in  church 
and  state,  trusts  and  offices  that  require  the  utmost  extent  of  human  acquisition.' 

In  this  year  (1811)  the  legislature  proceeded  to  distribute  the  sums 
withdrawn  from  the  colleges  in  1805  and  ordered  to  be  retained  in  the 
treasury  "  subject  to  the  appropriation  of  the  legislature  to  literary 
purposes  in  the  several  counties,"  as  follows:  To  St.  John's  College, 
$1,000;  to  Hillsborough  School,  Caroline  County,  $500;  to  West  Not- 
tingham Academy,  Cecil  County,  $300;  to  a  school  now  building  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  Dorchester  County,  if  completed  before  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1812,  $500;  to  Hagerstown  Academy,  Washington 
County,  $800;  to  Oentreville  Academy,  Queen  Anne  County,  $800; 
and  to  Allegany  County  School,  $300  in  addition  to  the  present  dona- 
tion; to  Washington  College,  $800;  to  Rockville  Academy,  Montgom- 
ery County,  $800.     Cambridge  Academy  was  completed  in  time  to 

*  "  It  is  noteworthy,  "says  Mr.  Francis  Adams  in  his  history  of  the  elementary  school 
contest  in  England,  "  that  on  the  two  occasions  when  Parliament  has  taken  serious 
action  in  regard  to  education,  the  movement  has  followed  a  reform  in  the  system  of 
representation.  The  grants  which  began  in  1834  and  the  establishment  of  the  edu- 
cation department  were  the  outcome  of  the  reform  bill  of  1832,  as  the  education  act 
of  1870  was  one  result  of  the  reform  of  1868.  In  each  case  two  causes  had  been  at 
work.  The  increased  power  of  the  democracy  and  the  determination  to  use  it  for  their 
own  advantage  was  the  most  important;  and  this  was  seconded  by  the  alarm  of  the 
upper  classes  at  being  in  the  hands  of  an  uneducated  people,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  necessity  expressed  by  Mr.  Lowe  of  'educating  their  masters.'" 
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receive  its  donation,  and  incorporated  in  1812.  In  the  same  year 
Union  Academy,  formed  from  a  private  school  at  Snow  Hill  and  Worces- 
ter County  School,  was  incorporated.  Mr.  Knox's  ideal— one  academy 
for  secondary  education  in  each  county — was  now  practically  carried 
into  effect.  On  the  Eastern  Shore  each  county  had  its  school,  and  each 
was  in  receipt  of  State  donations,  except  Worcester.  On  the  Western 
Shore,  Charlotte  Hall  served  for  the  four  counties  of  the  southern 
peninsula,  having  been  originally  erected  by  the  united  efforts  of 
three-  and  having  received  into  the  board  of  trustees  seven  members 
from  Calvert  in  1798,  after  the  destruction  of  Lower  Marlboro  Academy 
by  fire.  Baltimore  County  was  without  an  academy,  though  an  $800 
donation  waited  for  one,  probably  because  of  its  proximity  to  Balti- 
more, where  good  private  schools  existed.  Harford  County  Academy 
had  as  yet  no  State  aid.  All  the  other  counties  had  academies  receiv- 
ing State  donations;  but  to  accomplish  this  result  the  colleges  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  ranked  merely  as  the  academies  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  were  situated. 

Elementary  education  was  still  a  matter  of  private  concern  or  char- 
ity, except  as  the  academies  performed  the  office  of  primary  schools  in 
addition  to  that  for  which  they  were  instituted,  liberal  education.  The 
subject  of  free  elementary  education,  for  the  poor  at  least,  was  ifldeed 
abroad,  and  reached  the  halls  of  the  legislature  in  1812.  But  as  it  will 
be  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of  elementary  edu- 
cation in  some  detail,  in  order  to  understand  the  later  history  of  the 
academies,  it  will  be  best  to  follow,  first,  these  institutions  to  the 
period  when  the  efforts  for  primary  schools  began  to  affect  them  seri- 
ously. A  single  academy  in  each  county  might,  if  i^rimary  schools 
existed  at  convenient  distances,  have  given  general  satisfaction,  but 
without  them  one  academy  could  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  different 
parts  of  thecounty,  and  since  academies  received  State  aid,  while  pri- 
mary schools  did  not,  it  was  but  natural  that  neighborhoods  should 
build  academies  and  look  for  a  State  donation  in  the  future.  Buck- 
ingham Academy  was  incorporated  in  Worcester  in  1813;  Brookville, 
in  Montgomery,  1814;  Bladensburg,  in  Prince  George,  1815  j  the  Im- 
partial in  1816,  Lancaster  and  Grammar  School  at  Liberty  in  1817,  Big 
Pipe  Creek  in  1818,  all  in  Frederick  County;  Shrewsbury,  in  Kent,  1816; 
Church  Hill,  in  Queen  Anne,  1817;  Elkton,  in  Cecil,  1817;  New  Mar- 
ket, in  Dorchester,  1818;  Salisbury,  in  Somerset,  1818;  Garrison  For- 
est, the  first  academy  for  Baltimore  County,  in  1817,  to  be  followed  by 
Franklin  in  1820,  and  St.  James  in  1821.  In  1821  Lower  Marlboro 
Academy  was  rebuilt  and  reincorporated ;  the  trustees  for  Charlotte  Hall 
from  Calvert  withdrew  and  carried  with  them  to  the  academy  in  their 
own  county  one-fourth  of  the  donation  which  Charlotte  Hall  had 
received. 

In  1816  Harford  County  Academy  received  an  annual  donation  of 
$500.  and  in  1820  the  $800  for  Baltimore  County  was  divided  equally 
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between  Garrison  Forest  and  Franklin  academies;  in  1823  it  was 
redivided,  and  St.  James  Academy  given  a  third  portion.  An  addi- 
tional donation  of  $1,200  was  granted  to  Charlotte  Hall  in  1817.  A 
third  college,  Asbury,  was  incorporated  in  Baltimore  City  in  1817, 
With  three  colleges,  at  least  in  name,  and  having  power  to  confer 
degrees,  Baltimore  bad  at  this  date  only  private  institutions  for  sec- 
ondary and  primary  education  and  charity  schools  for  the  poor. 

Of  the  15  academies  established  from  1813  to  1821, 11  were  self-per- 
petuating close  corporations  in  the  old  form.  The  trustees  of  Liberty 
Academy  were  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders;  those  of  Big  Pipe 
Creek,  annually  by  the  subscribers;  and  the  pastor  and  vestry  of  St. 
James'  parish  were  incorporated  as  trustees  of  St.  James'  Academy, 
tbe  office  of  vestryman  carrying  with  it  the  duties  of  a  trustee.  Lib- 
erty Academy  consisted  of  a  Lancaster  and  grammar  department,  and 
when  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Lancaster  department  free  scholars 
were  to  be  admitted.^ 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

The  earliest  legislative  action  concerning  primary  education  consists 
of  acts  of  incorporation  or  encouragement  of  benevolent  societies  for 
the  education  of  the  poor.  In  1799  the  Benevolent  Society  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Baltimore,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
poor  female  children,  was  incorporated.  It  was  a  charitable  enterprise 
of  St.  Paul's  parish,  whose  associate  rectors  were  at  the  head  of  the 
governing  board.  The  trustees  of  St.  Peter's  School  (Episcopal),  for 
maintaining  and  educating  poor  children,  were  incorporated  in  1805. 
Hillsboro  School,  in  Caroline  County,  represented  to  the  legislature  in 
1807  that  they  had  a  small  fund  which  was  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  poor  children,  many  of  whom  had  neither 
father  nor  mother,  and  upon  being  discharged  from  school  were  liable 

•  LOTTERIES. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  prevalence  of  lotteries.  Lower 
Marlboro  Academy  had  raised  money  in  this  manner  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings 
as  early  as  1777,  but  as  no  legislative  sanction  was  necessary  until  1792  the  extent 
to  which  the  custom  prevailed  in  earlier  times  can  only  be  ascertained  by  examining 
the  files  of  old  newspapers.  After  1792  an  act  of  the  legislature  conferring  the 
privilege  was  necessary  and  the  laws  are  full  of  lottery  acts.  They  were  granted 
for  all  sorts  of  good  objects,  cleaning  the  harbor  and  basin,  for  canals,  for  wharfs, 
for  building  churches,  for  making  roads,  for  improving  streets,  for  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  for  building  masonic  lodges,  for  the  preservation  and  distribution 
of  vaccine  matter,  for  erecting  a  monument  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  memory 
of  Washington,  etc.  Very  many  of  the  academies  were  granted  this  privilege.  The 
Bum  of  money  to  be  raised  was  limited  in  each  case,  but  whether  it  was  realized  in 
full  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Probably  in  most  cases  the  full  amount  was 
not  obtained  and  in  some  cases  the  privilege  was  not  used.  As  examples  of  the 
amounts  authorized,  in  1817  Charlotte  Hall  was  granted  a  lottery  to  raise  $40,000' 
and  Bladensburg  one  to  raise  $10,000. 
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to  become  useless  members  of  society.  The  trustees  asked  for  x>ower 
to  bind  out  such  children  until  they  became  of  age,  which  was  granted. 
In  1807  an  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  for  the  trustees  of  the  M'Don- 
ough  Charity  Schools  in  Charles  County.  The  trustees  were  to  fix  the 
price  of  tuition, "  provided  that  the  children  of  those  who  shall  be  deemed 
by  them  unable  to  pay  shall  be  received  and  taught  without  any 
charge  whatever."  In  these  schools  the  English  language,  and  such 
sciences  and  branches  of  education  ias  the  trustees  might  think  proper 
and  suitable,  were  to  be  taught. 

In  1801  the  Female  Humane  Association  Charity  School  was  incor- 
porated for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  female  children, 
but  the  act  of  incorporation  was  repealed  in  1807,  and  the  Eight  Rev. 
John  Carroll,  bishop  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  the  Eev.  I. 
Daniel  Kurtz  (Lutheran),  the  Eev.  James  Inglis  (Presbyterian),  Charles 
Ridgely,  of  Hampden,  Christian  Keener,  and  Peter  Hoffman  were 
incorporated  as  trustees  of  the  Orphaline  Charity  School,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  former  association.^  "  Nine  discreet  female  characters" 
were  annually  elected  by  the  contributors  to  serve  as  directors,  who 
had  full  control  of  the  school,  and  filled  vacancies  in  the  board  of 
trustees." 

Whereas  married  women  and  femes -co  vert  seem  to  have  been  the  original  fonnders 
of  this  benevolent  society,  so  honourable  to  themselves  and  to  the  community  at  large 
[says  the  act],  and  doubts  may  arise  whether  in  point  of  law  women,  so  situated,  can 
exercise  the  right  of  voting  without  special  provision  to  that  effect,  Be  it  enacted, 
that  any  married  woman  who  contributes  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  right  of  voting 
"in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  she  were  a/ewie  sole.'* 

In  1808  the  male  free  school  of  Baltimore  was  incori)orated.  This 
school  was  established  in  1802  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  trustees  were  required  to  bo  members  of  that  body.  The  preamble 
declares  that — 

Institutions  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  virtue,  knowledge,  and 
useful  literature  (especially  charitable  institutions  that  paternally  lead  the  children 
of  poverty  from  their  obscure  abode,  furnishing  gratuitously  with  education,  to 
prepare  them  for  useful  stations  in  society)  are  of  the  first  importance,  etc. 

In  1814  the  funds  arising  from  the  personal  estates  of  persons  who 
died  intestate  and  left  no  legal  heirs  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the 
several  free  schools  in  the  city  and  precincts  of  Baltimore  in  proportions 
according  to  the  number  of  children  educated  in  each  school.  The 
Baltimore  Carpenters'  Humane  Society  was  allowed  in  1815  to  raise  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $15,000  for  erecting  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the  society 
and  for  the  support  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  the  indigent  children 
of  its  members.  The  Roman  Catholic  Free  School  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more was  incorporated  in  1817,  the  Most  Eeverend  Archbishop  Ambrose 
Marechal  being  president  of  the  directors.  Before  this  period,  however, 
the  inadequatoness  of  charitable  efforts  to  educate  the  poor  had  been  felt- 
In  1811  the  necessity  of  general  education  had  been  asserted  by  the 


I  The  absence  of  sectarian  prejudice  in  Maryland  at  this  time  is  yery  noticeable. 
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legiBlatnre,  and  in  1812  the  first  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  fund  for  sup- 
porting i)rimary  schools.  The  chartei*s  of  the  banks  in  the  State  \rere 
extended  to  the  year  18J5,  and  they  were  required  to  i)ay  annnally 
•20,000,  which  was  ^'pledged  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
comity  schools.^^  In  1813  this  was  changed  to  the  payment  of  20  cents 
of  every  $100  of  capital  stock  of  each  bank  actnaUy  i^aid  in.  The 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  was  required  to  invest  all  moneys 
received  in  virtue  of  this  act  in  the  stock  of  the  Commercial  and 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Baltimore  and  the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Baltimore, 
and  the  stock  so  accumulating  was  ^^nviolably  pledged  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  system  of  free  schools  throughout  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  shall  be  used  or  appropriated  for  no  other  puri^ose 
whatsoever,  and  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  several  counties  of 
the  State."  In  181G  the  preamble  to  an  act  to  provide  for  the  cduca- 
tiou  of  poor  chililren  in  Kent,  Talbot,  Cecil.  Anne  Arundel,  and  Mont- 
gomery counties  reads: 

Whereas  tbo  want  of  an  efiicient  and  TreU-digeated  ayatem  of  county  acboola,  oal- 
cnUktcd  to  diffnso  the  advantagca  of  education  throaghout  tho  Stato,  baa  been  long 
felt  and  aincerely  regretted  by  every  friend  to  morality  and  good  government;  and 
whereas  the  funds  arising  from  the  tax  on  bank  stock,  and  appropriated  to  tho 
above  purposes  by  an  act  of  a.ssembly  passed  at  November  session,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  carry  the  wise  and  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
legialaturo  into  effect^  yet  viewing  the  incaloulablo  advantages  enjoyed  by  some  of 
oar  sister  States,  where  extensive  school  fands  enable  them  to  disseminate  the 
blessings  of  education  to  every  class  of  their  citizens;  and  believing  there  is  no 
practicable  mode  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
finances  of  tho  State,  but  by  laying  a  moderate  tax  on  tho  wealthy  for  tho  educa- 
tion of  tho  poorer  clames  of  society,  etc. 

Here  we  have  the  first  resort  to  direct  taxation  for  school  purposes. 
Seven  persons — seven  was  the  number  of  the  visitors  in  the  old  colo- 
nial free  school  and  in  many  of  the  academies — were  appointed  by  the 
levy  courts  of  the  above  named  counties  for  each  election  district,  and 
were  designated  the  trustees  for  the  eilucation  of  poor  children.  Each 
ele<*tion  district  was  subdivided  into  seven  parts,  and  one  trustee  was 
assigned  to  each  to  collect  a  census  of  children  above  8  years  of  age 
whose  parents  or  those  under  whose  care  they  might  be  were  unable  to 
pay  for  the  tuition  of  such  children.  The  levy  courts  were  required 
to  levy  on  the  assessable  property  of  the  counties  812  for  each  child 
re|)orted  by  the  trustees.  The  trustees  were  then  to  authorize  the 
parents  or  guardians  to  send  them  to  the  nearest  school,  their  tuition 
being  paid  from  the  money  levied  for  the  purpose.  The  trustees,  when- 
ever a  neighborhood  was  without  a  school,  should  endeavor,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  to  establish  a  school  therein. 
An  act  to  provide  for  schools  and  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
Caroline  (18U))  directs  that  the  county  shall  be  laid  off  into  school  sec- 
tions of  not  greater  dimensions  than  G  miles  square,  within  which  a 
schoolhouse  should  be  erected  either  by  voluntary  contributions  or  by 
an  Clonal  and  proportionable  tax  on  the  assessable  property  as  might 
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be  determined  by  votelrs  of  the  section.  In  these  schools,  which  were 
to  receive  their  proportion  of  the  school  fund,  children  not  over  15 
years  of  age  might  be  taught  gratis,  provided  that  no  child  shall  be 
taught  beyond  the  rule  of  three  gratis  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustees.  In  1816  was  also  passed  an  act  appointing  9  commissioners 
of  the  school  fund  for  each  county  except  Frederick,  Washington,  and 
Allegany,  whose  proportions  were  to  be  paid  to  the  levy  courts  of 
these  counties,  who  were  directed  to  invest  them  until  the  principal 
and  interest  should  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  central  free  school  in 
each  election  district. 

In  the  same  year  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  provides 
that  $50,000  a  year  for  five  successive  years  shall  be  raised  by  lottery 
for  the  increase  of  the  school  fund.*  In  1817  it  was  found  that  German 
and  Swiss  immigrants,  who,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  contracted  for 
their  passage  to  this  country,  are  often  obliged  to  subject  themselves 
to  temporary  servitude,  are  frequently  exposed  to  cruel  and  oppressive 
impositions  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  arrive,  and 
likewise  by  those  to  whom  they  become  servants,  and  among  provi- 
sions for  their  protection  it  was  enacted  that  every  indenture  of  a 
minor  should  contain  a  stipulation  for  at  least  two  months'  schooling 
during  his  or  her  apprenticeship  or  servitude. 

The  necessity  of  general  education  was  now  fully  recognized.  The 
great  obstacle  was  the  want  of  funds.  This  subject  received  the  ear- 
nest attention  of  the  legislature,  but  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
reached.  In  1821  Virgil  Maxcy,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  whom  so 
much  of  the  governor's  message  as  related  to  education  and  public 
instruction  was  submitted,  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject  of 
the  public  lands  and  the  appropriations  made  from  them  by  Congress 
for  the  support  of  education  in  the  new  States.  The  report  concludes 
with  resolutions — 

That  each  of  the  United  States  has  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of 
the  public  lauds,  the  common  property  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  States  in  whose 
favor  Congress  has  made  no  appropriations  of  lands  for  the  purposes  of  education 
are  entitled  to  such  appropriations  rs  will  correspond,  iu  just  proportion,  with  those 
heretofore  made  in  favor  of  the  other  States. 

Maryland  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  that  lands  acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure  are 
the  common  property  of  the  United  States.*  The  claim  for  equality  in 
benefits  derived  from  them  came  with  propriety  from  the  old  asserter 

'In  1801  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  by  which  $100,000  was 
directed  to  be  raised  by  lottery,  part  of  which  went  to  the  support  of  academies^ 
but  the  bulk  to  common  schools.  *' Literature  lotteries,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
not  finaUy  discontinued  until  the  prohibition  of  all  lotteries  m  1821.— (S.  S.  Kandall, 
History  of  the  Common  School  System  of  the  State  of  New  York.) 

-5ce  Maryland's  Influence  iu  Founding  a  National  Commonwealth,  or  the  History  of 
the  Accession  of  Public  Lands  by  the  Old  Confederacy,  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  ph.  V  , 
Baltimore,  1877. 
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of  common  right.  The  governor  was  requested  to  transmit  copies  of 
the  resolutions  to  the  Maryland  senators  and  representatives  with  the 
request  that  they  lay  them  before  their  respective  houses,  and  also  to 
the  governors  of  the  several  States  with  a  request  that  they  communi- 
cate them  to  the  legislatures.^ 

The  Maryland  resolutions  were  variously  received  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  other  States.  In  Virginia  they  were  unanimously  assented  to; 
in  New  York  a  counter  report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Verplanck  and 
accepted;  in  Connecticut  they  were  approved;  a  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  made  a  report  opposing  them.^  Says  the 
writer  of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  North  American  Review: 

The  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  admit  the  ground  taken  in  the 
Maryland  report  to  be  weU  supported,  as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  and  think 
it  expedient  to  grant  something  out  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  the  aid  of 
schools  in  the  old  States. 

No  aid  came  from  this  source,  and  the  old  problem  of  want  of  funds 
imperatively  called  for  solution.  In  1818  the  trustees  of  the  several 
academies  had  been  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  money  received,  how  it  had  been  expended,  of  the  number 
of  pupils,  and  the  state  of  the  seminaries.  In  1823  it  was  enacted  that 
each  school,  academy,  or  college  that  receives  a  donation  from  the  State 
shall  furnish  tuition  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  same, 
and  shall  furnish  the  necessary  school  books  to  at  least  one  poor  child 
for  every  $100  received  from  the  State,  and  that  a  report  of  the  num- 
ber of  poor  children  educated  should  be  annually  made  to  the  legisla- 
ture. In  1825  it  was  thought  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  had  at 
last  been  discovered  and  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  public  instruction 
of  youth  in  primary  schools  throughout  the  State"  was  passed.  The 
solution  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  cheapness  of  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  education.  Too  great  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  agitation  which  sprang  up  concerning  the  education  of  the 
masses,  between  the  advocates  of  Joseph  Lancaster's  system  and  those 
of  his  rival.  Bell,  in  calling  public  attention  in  England  and  elsewhere 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  In  America  Lancaster's  ideas 
were  particularly  influential,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  eftorts  for  public 
education  which  has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  He  scarcely  over- 
states the  case  when  he  says,  in  the  first  sentence  of  a  short  account'  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Lancasterian  system: 

Joseph  Lancaster  commenced  a  school  in  his  father's  honse,  in  London,  in  the  first 
month,  1798.  Here,  under  the  protecting  hand  of  a  pious  parent,  he  undesignedly 
formed  the  outline  of  a  system  of  education,  which  has  since  extended  its  ramifica- 
tions over  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

'Report  with  sundry  resolutions  relative  to  appropriations  of  public  land  for  the 
purposes  of  education  to  the  senate  of  Maryland,  January  30, 1821. 

^See  North  American  Review,  October,  1821,  and  the  Maryland  resolutions,  and  the 
objections  to  them  considered  by  a  citizen  of  Maryland.    Baltimore,  1822. 

^Published  at  Baltimore  in  1821. 
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Though  his  system  is  now  discarded,  it  deserves  the  credit  of  causing 
the  education  of  the  masses  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  thing  attainable. 
In  1812  an  edition  of  one  of  his  books  wasr  published  at  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  by  the  Lancaster  School  Society  of  Georgetown.*  The  school 
at  Liberty  had  a  Lancaster  department  in  1817.  In  1821  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter was  l(5cated  at  Baltimore  and  published  ^^The  Lancasterian  system 
of  education,  witb  improvements  by  its  founder,  Joseph  Lancaster,  of 
the  Lancasterian  Institute,  Baltimore,"  also,  ^'  An  account  of  the  Lan- 
casterian method  of  teaching  needle  work,  whereby  1  teacher  can  teach 
300  pupils  how  to  work  as  easily  as  to  read." 

The  report  upon  which  the  act  of  1825  was  based,  was  prepared  by 

[This  work,  a  copy  of  Trhich,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Baltimore  Male  Free 
School,  is  in  my  possession,  contains  a  repo^  of  the  trustees,  to  which  is  appeuiled 
a  letter  from  Joseph  Lancaster  iu  response  to  a  request  to  send  them  a  schoolmaster. 
He  says:  "  The  gentleman  deputed  to  wait  on  me  agreed  with  my  views,  that  an 
accomplished,  experienced  person,  whose  tried  ability,  experience,  and  attachment 
to  the  system  would  guarantee  success  to  your  proposed  school,  was  of  more  valno 
to  yoa  than  any  novice  could  be  at  half  the  expense.  On  looking  over  all  my  schools, 
I  found  but  one  young  man  answering  the  description,  that  was  willing  to  go,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  leave  England  without  his  brother,  a  brother  bound  to  him  in 
affection  from  his  infancy,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  a  foster  parent  since  the  decease 
.  of  his  mother.  Both  the  young  men  have  quitted  respectable  situations  and  con- 
nections to  embark  in  your  cause;  they  are  in  every  respect  worthy  your  countenance 
and  protection,  to  which  I  commend  them. 

'The  elder,  Robert  Ould,  as  well  as  his  brother,  Henry  Ould,  have  been  my  pupils 
at  an  early  age.  1  have  been  in  frequent  intercourse  with  them  since  tbey  left 
school.  They  have  also  lived  amongst  my  friends.  So  that  in  every  respect  I  can 
speak  to  their  merits  and  characters  on  gratifying*  evidence  of  the  most  satisfactory 
kind.  I  trust  it  will  be  as  great  a  pleasure  to  you  to  receive  them  as  it  is  to  me  to 
recommend  them  to  your  protection. 

'^Considering  the  situation  of  Georgetown,  its  increasing  prosperity  and  proximity 
to  Washington,  and  the  circumstances  of  your  having  the  first  schoolmaster  from 
me  that  has  been  sent  to  America,  altogether  a  matter  of  national  importance,  yon 
have  in  Robert  Ould  a  young  man  who  has  the  plan  and  the  love  of  it  in  the  very 
grain  of  his  habit,  now  become  by  practice  condrmed  and  indeed  like  second  nature. 
Ho  will  make  schoolmasters  for  the  United  States,  as  many  as  may  be  wanted. 
Theoretical  schoolmasters  are  not  worth  a  rush;  he  will  make  you  practical  ones.  I 
hope,  if  it  pleases  God  to  spare  my  life,  whenever  it  may  be  my  lot  to  visit  America, 
I  shall  find  the  plan  prospering  under  your  benevolent  auspices  and  extending  its 
spreading  utility  over  your  empire.  Were  I  to  say  all  I  feel  respecting  Robert  Ould 
I  should  write  a  volume  in  lieu  of  a  letter,  but  I  trust  he  will  experience  in  your 
united  goodness  all  my  heart  can  desire  for  a  brother  and  a  friend  engaged  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  youth,  and  extend  the  blessings  of  a  system  which  may  spread 
light  and  knowledge  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  My  engagements  of  a  be- 
nevolent nature  are  many  and  imperious,  but  at  times  of  leisure  I  feel  a  free  flow  of 
good  will  to  the  citizens  of  America,  and  am  one  of  those  Englishmen  who  wish 
never  to  forget  the  common  stock  from  which  we  sprung." 

Robert  Ould,  I  am  informed  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Edwin  Higgins,  of  Baltimore, 
conducted  the  school  at  Georgetown  until  the  time  of  his  death,  July  22,  1840. 
Judge  Robert  Ould,  commissioner  of  the  southern  confederacy  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  was  a  son  of  the  Lancasterian  schoolmaster.  Henry  Ould  taught  also  for 
many  years  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Littleton  Dennis  Teackle,  of  Somerset,  who  afterward  became  superin- 
tendent, in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Teackle  states  that  "the  terrene  superficies''  of  the  State  is 
10,000  square  miles,  or  400  districts  of  5  miles  square;  the  population, 
exclusive  of  cities  and  villages,  is  20  to  the  square  mile;  of  these  30 
per  cent  are  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  making  6  to  the 
square  mile;  competent  teachers  of  primary  schools  may  be  had  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $300.  The  subdivision  of  the  State  into  school  dis- 
tricts of  5  miles  square  would  convey  instruction  within  a  convenient 
distance  from  eveiy  door;  400  teachers  would  cost  $120,000,  who  would 
teach  60,000  pupils  at  the  moderate  price  of  $2  a  year  for  each  child. 
After  adding  something  for  cities  and  villages  and  for  increase  of  popu- 
lation, he  shows  that  the  whole  cost  per  annum  would  be  less  than  62 
cents  per  capita  for  each  inhabitant.  In  confirmation  of  these  figures 
he  states  that  "all  the  of&cial  reports  under  the  public  authority,  either 
in  Kew  £ngland,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  testify  that  the  cost  of 
education  has  been  reduced  to  one-fifth  of  what  it  was  under  the  old 
i^stem  of  private  schools." 

The  act  of  1825  provides  for  a  State  superintendent,  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council;  nine  commissioners  of  primary  schools  for 
each  county,  appointed  by  the  justices  of  the  levy  courts;  a  suitable 
number  of  discreet  persona,  not  exceeding  18,  also  appointed  by  the  levy 
courts,  who,  together  with  the  commissioners,  shall  be  inspectors  of  pri- 
mary schools.  The  commissioners  and  inspectors  held  office  for  one 
year,  or  until  the  api)ointment  of  their  successors.  A  fine  of  $10 
was  imposed  upon  persons  appointed  commissioners  or  inspectors  who 
refused  to  serve  or  neglected  to  take  the  oath  required  to  ^^  well  and 
truly  execute  "  the  trust  reposed  without  favor  or  partiality.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  their  respective  counties  into  a 
suitable  number  of  school  districts,  and  when  this  had  been  done  to 
notify  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  first  district  meeting.  The  district  meetings  appointed  a  district 
derk,  a  district  collector,  and  three  trustees,  to  designate  the  site  for 
the  schoolhouse,  to  vote  a  tax  on  the  resident  inhabitants  for  the  pur- 
poses of  purchasing  a  site,  building  a  schoolhouse  or  repairing  it,  and 
furnishing  it  with  necessary  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  appendages. 
The  clerk  kept  the  records  of  the  district  and  the  collector  collected 
the  tax  according  to  a  rate  list  made  by  the  trustees.  The  trustees 
received  the  money  collected  by  the  collector  and  expended  it  in  buy- 
ing the  site,  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  the  schoolhouse.  They 
also  agreed  with  and  employed  the  teachers  from  those  who  held  certifi- 
cates of  approbation  from  the  iuspectors  of  schools,  and  reported  to 
the  commissioners  the  length  of  time  a  school  had  been  kept  in  their 
district,  the  moneys  received  by  them  and  how  expended,  the  number 
of  white  children  taught,  and  the  number  of  white  children  residing  in 
ibear  district  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,  inclusive. 
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The  commissioners  of  each  county  received  from  the  treasurer  of  the 
Western  Shore  all  moneys  payable  to  their  county  for  school  purposes, 
apportioned  it  among  the  several  school  districts  which  had  substan- 
tially complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  living  in  each 
district,  and  paid  it  to  the  district  trustees,  who  were  required  to 
expend  it  in  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  by  them,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  on  the  part  of  a  district  forfeited  its  share  of  the  funds,  which  was 
turned  in  to  be  reapportioned  the  next  year.  Failure  to  comply  on  the 
part  of  the  county  forfeited  its  share,  which  went  into  the  fund  for  next 
year's  county  apportionment.  The  commissioners  made  reports  to  the 
clerk  of  the  county,  embracing  the  same  matters  as  were  contained  in 
the  reports  of  the  trustees  to  the  commissioners^  the  county  clerk 
reported  for  his  county  to  the  superintendent  annually,  and  the  super- 
intendent reported  to  the  legislature. 

The  inspectors  examined  all  persons  who  offered  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  teaching  primary  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  and 
gave  them  on  approbation  certificates  to  the  effect  that  they  believed 
the  candidate  to  be  "  of  good  moral  character  and  of  sufficient  learn- 
ing and  ability  and  in  all  other  respects  well  qualified  to  teach  a  pri- 
mary school."  The  signatures  of  two  inspectors  were  sufficient  to  render 
a  certificate  valid.  The  inspectors  also  visited  the  schools  quarterly, 
examined  the  scholars,  and  gave  advice  to  teachers  and  trustees.  It 
should  ratlier  be  said  the  officials  named  were  intended  and  required 
by  the  law  to  perform  these  various  duties,  than  that  they  did  perform 
them,  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  system  ever  went  into  actual 
operation  fulJy  in  any  one  county.  The  law  was  operative  only  in  such 
counties  as  might  adopt  it  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  next  election  for 
delegates,  and  tbe  actual  work  could  not  commence  fully  until  the 
money  apportioned  by  the  State  for  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  was 
sufficient.  A  majority  of  voters  adopted  it  in  thirteen  counties,  viz, 
Harford,  Baltimore,  Anne  Arundel,  Calvert,  St.  Mary,  Charles,  Prince 
George,  Montgomery,  Frederick,  Talbot,  Queen  Anne,  Kent,  and 
Cecil.  Itwas rejected  in  sixcoui.ties:  Worcester,  Somerset,  Dorchester, 
Caroline,  Washington,  and  Allegany;  but  petitions  came  to  the  legis- 
lature praying  to  be  admitted  by  that  body  to  the  benefits  of  the  act 
from  numerous  citizens  in  these  counties.  Although  Mr.  Teackle,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  asserted  in  1827  that  "  when 
it  is  established  upon  a  basis  which  can  not  be  shaken  that  knowledge 
will  ever  govern  ignorance,  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  wliich  knowledge  gives, 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  patriotic  statesmen  of  this  legislature 
will  cordially  concur  in  the  generous  sentiments  of  the  executive,"  and 
be  "equally  animated  with  an  ardent  hope  and  zealous  endeavor  to 
perfect  a  system  which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  people  and  promote 
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the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  rising  generation^  and 
thereby  conduce  to  the  strength,  energy,  and  durability  of  our  free 
institutions,"  we  are  not  much  surprised  to  learn  from  the  governor's 
message  of  1828  that "  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools, 
so  well  received  by  the  people,  is  believed  to  be  so  defective  that  but  a 
very  partial  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  it  into  effect;  and  without 
revision  and  material  amendment  it  will  be  useless."  It  had  two  cardi- 
nal defects,  the  first  of  which  was  due  to  the  fact  that  its  provisions 
were  largely  borrowed  from  States  in  which  the  people  were  trained  in 
local  political  action  in  the  township  system,  while  the  people  of  Mary- 
land had  no  such  training.  The  second  was  the  want  of  adequate 
provisions  for  raising  money  sufficient  to  carry  it  out  even  on  the  fal- 
lacious basis  of  the  Lancaster  system,  in  which  one  teacher  was  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  any  number  of  children  up  to  400  or  500 
that  could  be  brought  together  in  one  schoolroom. 

It  is  rather  of  interest  as  marking  the  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
modern  public  education  than  as  directly  accomplishing  much  in  edu- 
cating the  youth  of  that  period.  But  from  this  time  the  State  is  fully 
committed,  and,  though  lack  of  means,  djie  to  debts  contracted  in  the 
energetic  pursuance  of  scliemes  for  internal  improvement  and  to  other 
causes,  prevented  the  realization  of  a  State  system  of  education  before 
the  period  of  the  civil  war,  the  duty  of  providing  i)rimary  schools 
throughout  the  State  was  fully  recognized,  and  many  effbrts,  partial 
and  general,  were  made  to  fulfill  it.  The  volumes  of  the  Jaws  are 
crowded  with  special  acts  for  counties,  for  districts  in  counties,  for 
individual  schools,  showing  a  vast  amount  of  scattered  eftbrt  which 
doubtless  was  not  entirely  without  results.  Indeed,  in  some  counties 
fairly  good  primary  schools  existed  before  1856,  when  Governor  Ligon, 
speaking  of  the  State  at  large  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  says: 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Maryland  (if  we  except  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
\vho8e  public  schools  arc  an  honor  to  the  State  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon 
all  intrusted  with  their  management^)  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  utter  and  hopeless 

^The  act  of  1825  provided  that  the  establishment  ai\d  regulation  of  public  or 
primary  schools  within  the  city  of  Baltimore  shall  be  vested  in  the  mayor  and  city 
council  of  Baltimore :  Provided^  That  if  the  said  mayor  and  city  council  shall  not, 
within  the  space  of  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  establish  a  system  of 
public  education  within  said  city,  then  this  act  to  be  in  full  effect  within  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  An  ordinance  was  passed  in  1828  appointing  commissioners  and  direct- 
ing that  G  male  and  6  female  schools  be  established,  but  adequate  funds  were  not 
provided.  At  the  date  of  the  first  report,  1829,  but  2  male  and  1  female  schools  had 
been  established.  They  were  on  the  monitorial  (Lancasterian)  system,  and  in  1831 
male  school  No.  2  had  300  pupils,  under  1  teacher.  The  progress  of  the  schools  was 
at  first  slow,  and  not  uutil  after  the  Central  high  school  for  boys  and  the  Eastern 
and  Western  high  schools  for  girls  were  established  was  their  progress  rapid  and 
continuous.  It  is  not  intended  to  attempt  here  to  write  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  while  the  history  of  schools 
in  the  State  shows  that  public  education  proceeds  from  higher  to  lower,  the  history 
of  the  city  school  system  shows  that  a  system  of  elementary  schools  does  not  prosper 
until  crowned  by  institutions  for  higher  education. 
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prostration.  Onrplan  of  pablio  instr action  mast  be  constructed  anew,  made  nniform 
in  its  operations  tbronghont  tbe  State,  supported  more  liberally  by  State  and  county 
resources,  and,  above  aU,  it  should  be  made  subject  to  some  controlling,  supervisory 
power,  through  whom  all  its  operations  should  be  annually  communicated  and  made 
public,  or  it  will  fail  to  meet  the  exigency  of  our  condition  or  be  attended  with  any 
public  benefit. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  versus  ACADEMIES. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  returns  of  schools  and  academies  of 
the  several  counties  in  the  State  of  Maryland  receiving  annual  dona- 
tions from  the  treasurer,  over  and  above  the  funds  assigned  for  the 
support  of  free  and  county  schools,  will  afford  a  view  of  the  condition 
of  secondary  education  at  this  period : 
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The  struggle  to  divert  the  funds  pledged  to  the  supx)ort  of  higher 
education  for  the  support  of  secondary  education  had  scarcely  ended 
in  the  complete  victory  of  the  academies  when  a  new  struggle  began 
which  had  for  its  aim  the  diversion  of  the  donations  to  academies  to 
the  support  of  primary  schools.  Mr.  Teackle  reported  to  the  house  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1827 : 

The  committeo  on  public  instruction,  who  yroro  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  withdrawing  the  donation  from  colleges,  academies,  and  schools, 
have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  iuexpedient  to  withdraw  the  munificence  of  the  State  from  those  institutions. 
Experience  has  proved  that  they  can  not  exist  without  the  aid  of  public  patronage, 
and  the  withdrawing  of  that  aid  would  operate  to  their  destruction  and  in  oifect 
give  to  the  rich  a  monopoly  of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  as  men  of  wealth 
can  aftord  to  support  their  sons  at  distant  colleges  or  universities,  whilst  the  mid- 
dling and  even  lower  orders  of  society  would  be  dejirived  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  classical  education,  which  is  now  presented  by  the  seminaries  endowed  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  in  the  deficiency  of  the  necessary  qualifications  consequent  upon 
that  deprivation  thej'  would  bo  shut  out  from  the  fair  prospect  of  competition  and 
the  equal  pretensions  which  they  would  otherwise  enjoy  for  public  employment  or 
professional  elevation. 
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In  1831  an  ^ort  was  again  made  to  secure  the  funds  donated  to 
academies  for  primary  schools.  An  opder  was  submitted  "  tliat  the  com- 
mittee on  education  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  withdrawing  the  donations  from  the  several  colleges  and 
academies  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  same  to  the 
support  of  primary  or  county  schools,"  but  the  order  was  rejected  by  the 
house.  On  the  contrary,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  treasurer  equal- 
ize the  donations  granted  to  the  academies  and  schools  in  the  several 
counties,  so  as  to  give  $800  for  each  county,  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the 
academies  and  schools  ratably  for  each  of  those  counties  which  do  not 
now  receive  that  sum.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  in  two  eases  that 
came  before  them  served  to  protect  the  academies  from  direct  attack 
in  the  future.  Abingdon  Academy  was  incorporated  in  1829.  The 
trustees  applied  to  the  legislature  for  an  annual  donation  of  $300, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  of  deeding  their  proi)erty  to  the  State. 
In  1831  the  legislature  appointed  a  new  board  of  trustees,  but  a  suit 
having  been  carried  to  the  court  of  appeals  it  was  decided  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  old  corporation,  forbidden  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  void.  The  case  of  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland  vs.  Williams  may  be  considered 
as  the  Dartmouth  College  case  of  Maryland,  and  put  a  check  to  the 
direct  assault  upon  the  endowed  schools  for  some  time. 

Ui)on  the  failure  of  the  system  so  well  received  in  1825  and  a  few 
years  thereafter,  the  efforts  for  primary  education  were  directed  rather 
to  the  establishment  of  county  systems  or  individual  schools  than  to 
the  perfection  of  a  general  system.  The  State  did  not  secure  a  general 
system  until  the  year  1865.  In  the  meantime  the  plan  of  incorporat- 
ing trustees  for  a  particular  institution,  as  the  academies  were  incor- 
porated, was  readily  utilized  for  schools  of  lower  grade.  Between  1821 
and  1831  but  few  academies  were  incorporated ;  after  the  latter  date 
they  increased  in  some  counties  rapidly,  but  retained  in  many  cases 
only  the  form  of  organization.  Divide  and  conquer  seems  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  the  lower  schools  in  some  counties, 
while  in  others  all  efforts  in  this  direction  were  successfully  resisted, 
liet  OS  follow  the  academies  in  each  county  to  the  year  1860.  The 
character  of  the  instruction  and  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  of 
coarse  differed  greatly  in  different  sections,  and  from  time  to  time. 

Cedl  County,— West  :N^ottingham,  1811;  Elkton,  181 7  j  Perry ville, 
1839;  Washington,  1840;  Port  Deposit,  1842.  The  donations  seem  to 
have  been  retained  undivided  by  West  Nottingham  and  Elkton.  The 
trustees  of  Perry  ville  and  Washington  were  annually  elected  by  the 
subscribers. 

Kent  County. — Washington  College,  1782;  Georgetown  School,  1798; 
Shrewsbury  Academy,  1816;  Millington,  1827.  In  1811  $800  was 
restored  to  Washington  College;  in  1834  $300  was  withdrawn  and 
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given  to  Millington,  which  was  required  to  educate  three  indigent 
children  for  each  $100. 

Queen  Anne  County. — Centreville,  1803;  Church  Hill,  1817;  Union, 

1838.  In  1830  Centreville  Academy  was  declared  to  be  a  free  school, 
open  to  scholars  from  any  part  of  the  county,  "free  of  any  charge  what- 
ever, except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  and 
keeping  the  academy  building  in  repair,''  as  long  as  it  shall  be  endowed 
by  the  State,  but  the  government  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 
Church  Hill  received  $200  of  Centreville's  $800  in  1835. 

Talbot  County. — Academy  at  Easton,  1799;  St.  Michael's,  classical 
and  mathematical,  1838.    Donation,  $800,  remained  with  Easton. 

Dorchester  County. — Cambridge,  1811;  New  Market,  1818,  reincorpo- 
rated, 1829;  Vienna,  1832;  Cambridge  Female,  1858.  Cambridge 
received  donation  of  $500  in  1812.  Cambridge  Female  received  $500  in 
1858.  In  1865  Cambridge  was  in  receipt  of  $571.43  and  East  New 
Market,  $228.57. 

Somerset  County. — Washington,  1779;  Wetipquin,  1834;  Potato  Neck, 

1839.  Washington  retained  $800  donated  in  1798;  in  1837  Franklin, 
united  with  Washington  Academy  in  1841,  and  Wetipquin  each  received 
$200  per  annum  out  of  interest  on  surplus  revenue  of  United  States. 

Worcester  County. — Union,  1812;  Buckingham,  1813;  Salisbury,  1818, 
for  Somerset  and  Worcester  counties;  Berlin,  1829.  In  1825,  Bucking- 
ham received  $300;  Union,  $300;  and  Salisbury,  $200.  In  1843  Union 
received  $250;  Buckingham,  $250;  Salisbury,  $150;  Newton,  $150.  In 
1836  some  property  left  in  trust  for  the  education  of  poor  and  necessi- 
tous young  people  in  Buckingham  and  Worcester  Hundreds,  Worcester 
County,  was  given  to  trustees  of  Berlin  Academy.  In  1836  Bucking 
ham  Academy  was  removed  to  the  town  of  Berlin,  and  in  1846  Buck- 
ingham and  Berlin  academies  were  merged  in  the  newly  incorporated 
Buckingham  Academy  and  Female  Seminary  of  Berlin. 

Caroline  County. — Hillsborough  School,  1798;  Denton  Academy,  1827. 
In  1810  Hillsborough  received  $500,  and  in  1827  this  sum  was  equaUy 
divided  between  the  two  schools.  In  1830  the  donations  were  with- 
drawn and  paid  to  the  judges  of  the  orphans'  court,  who  are  required 
to  pay  them  to  the  trustees  of  the  several  schools  now  incorporated. 

Charlotte  Hall  was  the  result  of  the  joint  eflforts  of  St.  Mary,  Charles, 
and  Prince  George  counties,  and  Calvert  was  admitted  to  its  benefits 
in  1798.  Calvert  withdrew  in  1821  with  one-fourth  donation.  Char- 
lotte Hall  had  received  $800  in  1798;  in  1817  $1,200  additional  was 
granted.  In  1802  £1,000  was  loaned  by  the  State  on  mortgage  for  ten 
years,  and  time  of  repayment  was  extended,  from  time  to  time,  until  in 
1856  the  trustees  were  released  from  payment  of  the  money  borrowed. 
In  1815  Bladensburg  Academy,  in  Prince  George  County,  was  incor- 
porated, and  in  1854  received  $300  i)er  annum  of  the  interest  of  the  free- 
school  fund  of  that  county  on  condition  of  educating  one  free  pupil  from 
each  election  district.    In  1835  Upper  Marlborough  Academy  was  incor- 
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porated,  the  trustees  being  annually  elected  by  persons  entitled  to  vote 
for  delegates  to  the  legislature,  and  donations  formerly  paid  to  Char- 
lotte Hall  for  Prince  George  County  were  given  to  the  new  school.  In 
1839  the  primary  school  department  of  XJpperMarlborough  Academy  was 
declared  to  be  a  free  school,  for  the  support  of  which  the  same  sum  was 
to  be  levied  as  for  other  primary  schools.  The  only  rival  of  Charlotte 
HaJl  in  St.  Mary  was  Leonardtown  Academy,  1835,  a  stock  company 
authorized  to  declare  dividends.  In  Charles,  Milton  Hill  Academy, 
1837,  could  hardly  be  called  a  rival.  It  was  given  $100  per  annum  on 
condition  of  educating  12  i)oor  children. 

Calvert  County. — Lower  Marlborough,  1778-1821;  Prince  Frederick- 
town  Academy,  1832;  Battle  Creek,  1835;  Hall's  Creek  Academy, 
1841;  Plumb  Point,  1845.  This  is  one  of  the  counties  that  pursued  the 
policy  of  division.  In  1832  the  donations  were:  Lower  Marlborough, 
$500;  Prince  Predericktown,  $300;  in  1837,  Lower  Marlborough, 
$267;  Prince  Predericktown,  $267 ;  Battle  Creek,  $266.  In  1845  $133 
were  taken  from  Prince  Predericktown  for  the  benefit  of  Plumb  Point. 

A7ine  Arundel  County  had  only  St.  John's  College  (1784)  until  Friend- 
ship Academy  was  incorporated  in  1839,  West  River  in  1841,  and  Anne 
Arundel  County  in  1856.  In  1856  a  donation  of  $800  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners  of  primary  schools  for  the  use  of  acad- 
emies or  schools,  as  they  might  deem  right  and  proper. 

Baltimore  County. — Garrison  Forrest,  1817;  Franklin,  1820;  St.  James, 
1821 ;  Pikesville  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military,  1827 ;  Govanstown, 
1832;  Livingston,  1833;  Hereford,  1837;  Union,  1837;  Powell's  Run, 
1841 ;  Pikesville,  1843 ;  Sherwood,  1843 ;  Columbian,  1844 ;  Green  Lane, 
1845;  and  3  in  that  part  of  the  county  which  became  part  of  CarrolL 
The  State  donation  of  $800  was  divided  equally  in  1821  among  3 
academies;  in  1831,  equally  among  4;  in  1842,  equally  among  5;  in 
1844,  equally  among  7  academies.  In  1847  an  act  to  establish  public 
schools  in  Baltimore  Count}"^  declares  that  the  present  school  fund  and 
all  other  funds  which  existing  laws  grant  for  educational  purposes  in 
the  county  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 

Harford  County. — Harford  County  Academy,  1811;  Abingdon,  1829; 
Little  Creek,  1834;  Cokesbury,  1834;  Havre  de  Grace,  1835;  Darling- 
ton, 1835;  Havre  de  Grace,  1858.  Harford  County  received  a  donation 
of  $500;  in  1830  Abingdon  received  $300.  This  latter  donation  was 
granted  on  condition  that  the  trustees  should  convey  and  secure  to  the 
State,  for  the  use  of  the  school,  the  entire  estate  and  effects  of  the  insti- 
tution. Under  the  impression  that  the  trustees  upon  conveying  their 
property  to  the  State  ceased  to  exist,  the  legislature  in  1831  appointed 
a  new  board  of  trustees,  but,  a  suit  having  been  carried  to  the  court  of 
appeals,  it  was  decided  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  old  cori>ora- 
tion,  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
void.  In  1835  the  legislature  directed  that  the  title  and  interest  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  in  Abingdon  Academy  be  conveyed  to  the  trustees^ 
1122— Xo.  19 5 
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but  the  donation  of  $300  was  withdrawn  und  divided  equally  between 
Cokesbory  Academy,  in  Abingdon,  and  Darlington  Academy.  In  1837 
Cokesbniy's  donation  was  given  to  Abingdon. 

Carroll  County  was  erected  in  1835  from  parts  of  Baltimore  and  Fred- 
erick counties.  Manchester,  1828;  Oakland,  1832;  Deer  Park,  1834; 
Carroll,  1837;  Westminister,  1838;  XJniontown,  1838;  Wolf  Bottom,  1839; 
Clover  Hill,  1839;  Union,  1841;  Freedom,  1842;  Taneytown,  1843; 
Green  Mount,  1849.  The  donations  in  1841  were:  Manchester,  $20C; 
Carroll,  $150;  Uniontown,  $150;  Clover  Hill,  $100;  Oakland,  $100. 

In  1844,  they  were  Manchester,  $150;  Carroll,  $125;  Uniontown,  $125; 
Taneytown,  Clover  Hill,  Deer  Park,  and  Freedom,  each  $100.  In  1849 
an  act  to  establish  primary  schools  in  Carroll  County  directed  that  all 
school  funds,  including  the  academy  fund,  should  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  districts  of  the  county  according  to  the  number  of  children 
in  attendance  in  the  primary  schools. 

Howard  County,  formed  in  1850,  was  previously  known  as  Howard 
District,  Anne  Arundel  County.  Patapsco  Female  Institute,  1833 ;  War- 
field,  1845;  Welling,  1845.  In  1835  the  treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore 
was  directed  to  pay  $800  annually  to  the  Patapsco  Female  Institute, 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  designs  of  that  institution,  so 
that  the  liberality  of  the  State  of  Maryland  toward  the  encourage- 
ment of  education  be  extended  to  Anne  Arundel  County.  This  is  the 
only  county  in  which  the  State  donation  was  devoted  to  female  edu- 
cation. 

Montgomery  Cotinfy.— Rockville,  1809;  Brookville,  1814;  Hopewell, 
1842.  A  donation  of  $800  was  given  to  Rockville  in  1811.  Brookville 
received  $200  in  1834,  which  in  1858  was  increased  to  $600. 

Frederick  County. —Frederick  County  School,  1796;  Middletown,  1809. 
Impartial,  1816 ;  Liberty,  1817 ;  Big  Pipe  Creek,  1818 ;  St  John's  Literary 
Institute,  1840 ;  Visitation,  1846 ;  Union,  1846.  Frederick  County  School 
received  the  donation  of  $800. 

Washington  County. — Hagerstown,  1810;  Washington,  1830;  Clear 
Spring,  1835.  Hagerstown  Academy  received  the  State  donation  undi- 
vided. 

Allegany  County. — Allegany  County  School,  1798;  Frostburg,  1839; 
Westemport,  1860.  Allegany  County  School  received  the  whole  State 
donation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  elementary  schools  did  not 
at  any  period  completely  absorb  the  State  donations,  as  the  academies 
had  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  In  several  counties,  however, 
the  donations  were  so  much  divided  that  the  academies  were  not  able  to 
maintain  themselves  as  such,  and  were  readily  brought  into  the  publiic 
school  system  when  one  was  established  in  the  county  in  which  they  were 
situated.  There  was  no  general  State  system  of  public  schools  estab- 
lished  until  the  year  1865.  The  system  then  established  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  that  attempted  in  1825.  It  was  a  strongly  centralized  system, 
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which  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circamstances.  A  State  board  of 
education,  consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  speaker  of 
the  house  of  delegates,  and  State  superintendent  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, had  unchecked  control.  Thie  State  board  8ux)ervised  all  col. 
leges  and  schools  receiving  State  donations,  selected  a  uniform  series  of 
text-books,  issued  a  uniform  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of 
county  school  boards,  appointed  such  number  of  school  commissioners 
in  each  county  "  as  the  State  sux)erintendent  might  direct,"  had  power 
to  remove  any  county  school  commissioner  "whenever  it  shall  have 
been  proven  to  their  satisfaction  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  willful 
violation  or  neglect  of  duty  under  this  act  or  of  willfully  disobeying 
any  decision,  order,  or  regulation  of  the  State  superintendent."  "All 
property,  estate,  and  effects,  all  money,  all  funds,  all  claims,  all  State 
donations,  now  vested  by  law  in  any  county  or  school  district,  any 
board  of  school  commissioners,  any  board  of  inspectors  of  primary 
schools,  any  trustee  or  trustees  of  primary  schools,  or  any  other  body 
of  i)ersons  whatsoever,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  public,  primary,  free, 
or  high  schools  in  any  county,"  was  vested  in  and  transferred  to  the 
board  of  school  commissioners  of  the  county.  The  county  was  divided 
into  districts,  over  each  of  which  one  commissioner  had  control.  He 
appointed  the  teachers  from  those  persons  who  held  certificates,  and 
might  annul  any  certificate  on  a  charge  affecting  the  moral  character 
of  the  teacher,  if  the  charge  was  sustained,  of  which  he.  was  judge. 
The  teacher  had  an  appeal  to  the  county  board.  The  teachers  thus 
appointed  by  the  district  commissioner  might  be  i^emoved  at  any. 
time  said  commissioner  might  think  proper. 

St.  John's  College,  Washington  College,  the  Agricultural  College,  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Law  School  to  be  established  were 
to  constitute  the  University  of  Maryland.  Each  county  was  to  have 
one  high  school,  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  "  to  males  and 
females  in  the  higher  branches  of  English  and  scientific  education,  and 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  mathematics,  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare youth  to  enter  any  one  of  the  State  colleges  under  the  control  of 
the  council  of  the  University  of  Maryland." 

"  The  State  donations  now  made  to  academies  and  schools,  consist- 
ing of  annual  appropriations  to  each  county,  and  now  divided  among 
several  academies  or  paid  to  the  school  commissioners  for  the  general 
school  fund,  shall  constitute,"  it  was  declared,  "  together  with  such 
other  donations  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  made  and  annually  appro- 
priated by  the  county*board,  a  high  school  fund." 

Had  the  act  of  1865  remained  in  force  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  it  would  have  brought  to  an  end  the  history  of  the  academies;  but 
in  1868  anew  school  law  was  passed,  which,  while  it  retained  some  feat- 
ures of  the  act  of  1865,  restored  the  right  of  local  self-government  in 
school  affairs  to  the  people  and  left  the  endowed  schools  in  the  condition 
they  had  occupied  before  1865.     Provision  was  made,  however,  for 
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county  high  schools.  At  the  present  time  many  of  the  academies  have 
voluntarily  come  under  the  control  of  the  public  school  commissioners, 
becoming  in  many  cases  high  schools  for  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  situated,  sometimes  retaining  their  old  names  and  having  the  State 
donation  reserved  for  their  support.  The  absorption  of  the  academies 
by  the  public  schools  on  the  plane  of  elementary  education  and  on  the 
plane  of  secondary  education  has  left  but  few  academies  to-day  under 
the  old  government  of  self- perpetuating  corporations.  Among  those 
which  still  flourish  are  Allegany  County  School,  Frederick  College 
(formerly  Frederick  County  School),  Brookville  Academy  and  Bock- 
ville  Academy,  in  Montgomery  County,  West  Nottingham  Academy,  in 
Cecil  County,  and  Charlotte  Hall. 

The  history  of  education  in  Maryland  for  the  past  two  hundred  years 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

A  concentrated  effort  (1696),  resulting  in  King  William's  School,  pre- 
paratory to  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia;  dispersion  of  efforts 
as  regards  the  State  and  concentration  in  counties  (1723)  resulting  in 
one  public  (liberal)  schoolfor  each  county;  unsuccessful  efforts  for  a  col- 
lege ;  general  paralysis  owing  to  want  of  funds  and  consequently  want  of 
good  teachers;  second  concentration  of  effort  (1782),  resulting  in  Wash- 
ington and  St.  John's  colleges;  second  dispersion,  resulting  in  acad- 
emies in  each  county  and  destruction  of  colleges  (1798) ;  further  disper 
sion  towards  neighborhood  schools  (elementary),  affecting  the  acad- 
emies, but  not  destroying  them  (1825) ;  establishment  of  a  general  sys- 
tem (1865)  under  strongly  centralized  control ;  general  system  (1868) 
under  more  local  control. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  of  Maryland  has  provisions  for  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  collegiate,  and  university  education,  and  the  work 
of  the  future  lies  in  strengthening,  improving,  and  harmonizing  these 
various  departments  of  education.  The  secondary  education  is  what 
probably  needs  most  to  be  extended  and  brought  into  closer  relations 
with  higher  education. ' 

>  8ee  address  on  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  Maryland,  by  Bernard  C. 
Steiner,  published  in  catalogue  of  Frederick  College  for  1893-94. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  FIRST  MARYLAND  UNIVERSITY  (1785-1805).i 

In  the  earlier  chapters  we  have  seen  how  colonial  attempts  to  found 
a  college  in  ^Maryland  failed.  It  was  not  until  Dr.  William  Smith, 
formerly  president  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  took  the  posi- 
tion of  principal  of  the  Kent  County  School  that  Maryland  had  a  great 
educator  as  a  citizen.  The  Revolutionary  war  was  just  closing,  and 
taking  advantage  of  favorable  circumstances  Dr.  Smith  secure^d  the 
chartering  of  Washington  College  at  Chestertown  in  1782.  Into  this 
institution  the  Kent  County  School  was  erected.  The  Western  Shore 
could  not  long  endure  that  the  Eastern  Shore  should  possess  better 
educational  advantages,  and  in  the  legislature  of  1784  its  representa> 
tives  procured  the  chartering  of  a  college  to  be  known  as  St.  John's 
College.  The  history  of  these  two  colleges  is  given  in  this  chapter. 
Grants  of  public  money  were  made  to  these  colleges,  and  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  same  act^  by  which  St.  John's  College  was  chartered,  the 
two  were  united  as  the  "  University  of  Maryland."  The  provisions  of 
the  act  relating  to  the  university  are  as  follows : 

Whereas  a  college  hath  been  founded  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  this  State,  by  the 
name  of  Washington  College,  in  honour  and  perpetual  memory  of  the  late  illustrious 
and  virtuous  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas 
it  appears  to  this  general  assembly  that  the  connection  between  the  two  shores  will 
be  greatly  increased,  by  uniformity  of  manners  and  joint  efforts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  literature,  under  one  supreme  legislative  and  visitatorial  jurisdiction:  Beit 
enacted,  That  the  said  two  colleges,  viz,  Washington  College  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  St.  John's  College  on  the  Western  Shore,  shaH  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  declared 
to  be  one  university  by  the  name  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  whereof  the  governor 
of  the  State  for  the  time  being  shall  be  chanceUor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  the  said 
colleges  shall  be  vice-chancellor,  either  by  seniority  or  election,  according  to  such 
rule  or  by-law  of  the  university  as  may  afterwards  be  made  in  that  case. 

The  university  was  to  be  governed  by  the  "convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland."  Its  duties  were  to  "  establish  a  body  of  by-laws 
or  ordinances  for  the  general  government  and  well  ordering  of  the  affairs 


'See  History  of  University  Education  in  Maryland,  by  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  pub- 
lished in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  PoUtical  Science  for 
1891. 

'Laws  of  Maryland,  1784,  ch.  37,  J$  33-5.    This  bill  was  drafted  by  Gen.  John  Cad- 

walader,  who  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Maryland  after  the  Revolution. — (Cor- 

dell,p.23.) 
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oT  the  said  university,  with  the  mutual  consent,  advice,  and  authority 
of  the  two  colleges."  It  was  to  come  into  being  "  as  soon  as  conven- 
iently may  be,  after  thirteen  visitors  and  governors  shall  be  chosen  for 
St.  John's  College  and  shall  have  duly  taken  ux>on  them  the  discharge 
of  their  trust."  Then  ^'  the  chancellor  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  vis- 
itors and  governors  of  the  said  two  colleges,  or  a  representation  of  at 
least  seven  visitors  and  governors  from  each  of  them  and  twomembern 
of  the  faculty  of  each  of  them  (the  principal,  when  there  is  any,  being 
one)."  The  field  of  action  of  the  convocation  is  stated  to  be:  To  make 
rules  concerning  "  the  general  government  of  the  university,  so  far  as 
may  relate  to  uniformity  of  manners  and  literature  in  the  said  colleges; 
the  receiving,  hearing,  and  determining  appeals  from  any  of  the  mem- 
bers, students,  or  scholars  of  either  of  them,  and  the  conferring  the 
higher  degrees  and  honors  of  the  university,"  provided  that  tbe  rules 
so  enacted  be  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  or  the  rights  of  the 
several  colleges. 

The  convocation  was  to  meet  annually,  "  alternately,  on  commence- 
ment day  at'each  college,"  and  special  meetings  were  to  be  called  by 
the  chancellor,  likewise  alternately,  at  each  college.  The  chancellor 
was  to  preside  ;  iu  his  absence  the  vice-chancellor,  and  in  his  absence, 
whoever  is  so  directed  by  law. 

Apparently  no  attempt  to  profit  by  these  provisions  was  made  until 
November  10, 1790,  when  "  a  convocation  composed  of  representatives 
from  Washington  and  St.  John's  colleges  was  Tield  at  Annapolis^ 
before  the  governor  of  the  State  as  chancellor  ex  officio  of  '  The  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland '  as  provided  in  the  section  of  the  charter  already 
quoted,  the  purpose  in  view  being  the  union  of  both  colleges  under  the 
title  of  said  university.  The  union  was  not  then  consummated  and" 
in  May,  1791,  representatives  from  St.  John^s  appeared  at  another  con- 
vocation at  Annapolis,  at  which  Washington  College  was  not  repre- 
sented. The  chancellor  thereupon  adjourned  the  convocation  to  "  the 
second  Wednesday  in  November  next,"  and  no  more  convocations  seem 
to  have  been  held.  The  causes  which  prevented  this  union  can  only 
be  guessed  at;  but  the  lack  of  facilities  for  travel  and  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousy of  the  colleges,  combined  with  a  want  of  interest  in  the  univer- 
sity plan,  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  scheme. 

The  University  of  Maryland  preserved  a  nominal  existence  until  the 
State  withdrew  its  grants  to  the  colleges  in  1805.  This  act '  is  often 
stated  to  have  also  abolished  the  university,  but  this  is  incorrect. 
What  it  really  did  was  to  cause  the  suspension  of  St.  John's  College, 
by  withdrawing  the  State  grant.  This  caused  the  death  of  the  old 
university,  and  in  1812,  though  the  old  charter  had  never  been  repealed, 
the  old  institution  was  so  thoroughly  extinct  that  the  legislature  char- 
tered a  new  University  of  Maryland. 


'  P.  R.  Voorhees,  Centennial  address,  p.  83. 
3  Laws  of  Maryland,  1805,  oh.  85,  $  2. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  this  first  University  of  Maryland  is 
due  to  Dr.  William  Smith,  president  of  Washington  College,  for  it  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  the  charter  of  that  college,  which  act 
reflects  Dr.  Smith's  idea,  if  not  in  his  very  words.  The  preamble  to 
the  act  is  as  follows: 

Wliereas  tustitntions  for  the  liberal  edacation  of  yoath  in  the  principles  of  vir- 
tiio,  knowledge,  and  useful  literature  are  of  the  highest  benefit  to  society,  in  order 
to  raise  up  and  perpetuate  a  succession  of  able  and  honest  men  for  discharging 
the  various  offices  and  duties  of  the  oommnnitVi  both  civil  and  religious,  with  use- 
fulness and  reputation,  and  such  institutions  of  learning  have  accordingly  merited 
and  received  the  attention  and  encourngement  of  the  wisest  and  best  regulated 
States;  and 

Whereas  former  legislatures  have,  according  to  their  best  abilities,  laid  a  con* 
stderable  foundation  in  this  work,  in  sundry  laws  for  the  establishment  and  encour- 
agement of  county  schools,  for  the  study  of  **  Latin,  Greek,  writing,  and  the  like," 
intending,  as  their  future  circumstances  might  permit,  to  engraft  or  raise,  on  the 
foundation  of  said  schools,  more  extensive  seminaries  of  learning,  by  erecting  one  or 
more  colleges  or  places  of  universal  study,  not  only  in  the  learned  languages  but  in 
philosophy,  divinity,  law,  physic,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  arts  and  scteuces; 
and 

Whereas  this  great  and  laudable  undertaking  hath  been  retarded  by  sundry 
incidents  of  a  public  nature,  but  chiefly  by  the  great  difficulty  of  fixing  a  situation 
on  either  shore  of  the  State,  for  a  seminary  of  universal  learning,  which  might  be  of 
ec|uaJ  benefit  »nd  convenience  to  the  youth  of  both  shores,  and  it  having  been  repre- 
sented to  this  general  assembly  that  it  would  probably  tend  most  to  the  immediate 
advancement  of  literature  in  this  State,  if  the  inhabitants  of  each  shore  should  be 
left  to  consult  their  own  convenience,  in  founding  and  freely  endowing  a  college  or 
seminary  of  general  learning  each  for  themselves,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  which 
two  eolleges  or  seminaries,  if  thought  most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  learning, 
religion,  and  good  government,  may  afterwards,  by  common  consent,  when  duly 
founded  and  endowed,  be  united  under  one  supreme  legislative  and  visitatorial  juris- 
diction as  distinct  branches  or  members  of  the  same  State  university,  notwithstand- 
ing their  distance  of  situation.' 

The  idea  of  admitting  that  Washington  College  should  be  only  for 
the  Eastern  Shore  may  have  been  advanced  by  Dr.  Smith  to  disarm 
op]K)sitton,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  difficulty  of  communication 
in  those  days  and  the  jealousy  of  the  two  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
then  nearly  equal  in  population. 

WA8HIKGTOX  COLLEGE  (1782-1S94). 
By  RowLA>{i>  Watts,  A.  M.,  formerly  professor  in  the  college. 

Dpon  a  beautiful  natural  eminence,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north  of 
Chestertown,  is  situated  that  venerable  institution  known  as  Wash- 
ington College.  From  its  observatory  may  be  had  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  beautiftil  town  of  Chester,  the  windings  of  the  romantic  river 
of  the  same  name,  and,  to  the  north  and  west,  a  stretch  of  fertile  and 
well  improved  agricultural  country. 
The  liev.  Dr.  William  Smith  was  president  of  the  College  of  Phila- 

*  Smith's  Smith,  ii,  p.  68. 
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delphia  from  its  foundation  until  its  charter  was  revoked.  He  came 
to  Ghestertown  in  1780  and  took  charge  of  the  parish,  for  which  he 
received  600  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum  in  payment.  Some  concep- 
tion of  the  discouraging  prospects  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
it  took  122  persons  to  agree  to  contribute,  before  the  desired  amount  of 
wheat  could  be  promised.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  July  4, 1780, 
in  the  Ghestertown  church,  from  Isaiah  lit,  10.^ 

So  vigorously  did  Dr.  Smith  work  and  so  favorable  an  impression  did 
he  make  upon  the  people,  that  before  the  year  closed  he  was  given 
charge  of  the  Kent  Gounty  School,  which  he  combined  with  his  own 
private  class  to  form  quite  a  respectable  academy,  with  a  competent 
corps  of  instructors.  From  this  academy,  in  two  years,  sprang  Wash- 
ington Gollege,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Within  two  years  the  number  of  students  had  grown  to  140,  with 
prospects  of  still  greater  increase.  In  1782  the  visitors  of  the  Kent 
Gounty  School  asked  the  legislature  to  incorporate  the  school  as  a  col- 
lege.   This  was  done.* 

The  college  was  at  once  organized  with  Dr.  Smith  as  president; 
Colin  Ferguson,  a.m.,  vice  president;  and  Samuel  Armor,  A.M.,  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  and  logic.  There  were  also,  we  are  informed, 
2  tutors  and  a  French  teacher;  but  of  the  occupants  of  those  posi- 
tions no  names  can  be  found,  except  that  Mr.  Joseph  Gondon,  the  former 
principal,  or  head  master  of  the  Kent  School,  was  one  of  them.  Some 
of  Mr.  Gondon's  descendants  live  in  Gecil  Gounty. 

The  Kent  free  school  was  one  of  the  county  free  schools,  having  been 
established  by  the  act  of  1723,  and  treated  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this 
work.  It  was  situated  upon  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the  Free 
School  spring,  still  so  called,  and  the  ravine  or  valley  bordering  the 
town  of  Ghester.  The  depression  of  the  foundation  was  plainly  visible 
until  June,  1890,  when  Marion  DeK.  Smith,  esq.,  commenced  to  erect 
a  residence  upon  the  same  site.  Opposite  is  the  residence  of  Horace 
Browu,  where  tradition  says  Washington  slept  while  visiting  the  college 
in  1784. 

In  Dr.  Smith's  account  of  the  founding  of  the  college  he  says: 

In  that  extent  of  territory  which,  through  the  providence  of  God,  is  now  the  sov- 
ereign domain  of  the  United  States  of  America,  an  attentive  observer  can  not  hut 
behold  the  foundation  of  an  empire  laid,  which  promises  to  enlarge  itself  tc^  vast 
dimensions,  and  to  become  the  happy  means  of  diffusing  knowledge,  liberty,  and 
happiness  through  every  part  of  this  American  continent.'^ 

This  statement  seems  almost  prophetic,  and  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  at  that  time  the  State  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  eflfects  of  the  Eevolutionary  war,  and  money  was  very  scarce, 
it  being  estimated  that  not  more  than  jC200,000,  say  $500,000,  was  in 
circulation  in  the  State.    To  see,  in  this  war- desolated  country,  such 


'  Smith's  Life  of  WiUiam  Smith,  Vol.  u,  p.  34. 
» Ibid,  p.  64. 
*i6td,p.  65. 
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brilliant  prospects  for  the  futare  speaks  well  for  the  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism of  Dr.  Smith. 

After  speaking  of  the  vast  commercial  advantage  possessed  by  our 
country  and  of  its  richness  in  soil  and  climate,  he  hopes  for  the  time 
when  the  States  may  "  beat  their  swords  into  plow  shares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks, "  and  when  "  violence  shall  no  more  be  heard 
in  the  earth,  when  nation  shall  not  lifb  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

In  his  address  to  the  people  of  the  peninsula,  he  says : 

The  distance  of  the  town  of  Chester  from  alarms  in  time  of  war,  its  healthful  situ- 
ation and  convenience  for  the  accommodation  of  youth,  have,  by  general  agreement, 
pointed  it  out  as  the  best  place  for  a  seminary  of  universal  learning  upon  this  shore.^ 

All  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Smith  still  hold  good.  No  more 
beautiful  or  healthful  place  could  have  been  selected  on  the  shore,  and, 
we  think,  not  many  in  the  State.  It  is  still  far  removed  from  the 
*' alarms  of  war;"  but  railroad  improvement  and  steamboats  are  bring- 
ing it  into  close  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  college.  Dr.  Smith  says : 

Civil  liberty,  the  parent  of  every  other  social  blessing,  will  not  be  forgotten;  but 
every  true  citizen  will  consider  himself  a  chosen  instrument  for  supporting  her 
cause  in  the  new  world,  at  a  time  when  drooping  or  decaying  in  the  old,  and  will 
rejoice  to  water  the  tender  plant  that  hath  taken  root  among  us,  and  to  rear  and 
shelter  it  from  the  storm  till  it  shoots  up  into  a  great  tree. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  attend  the  rising  generation.  The  souls  of  our  youth 
must  be  nursed  up  to  love  liberty,  and  knowledge,  and  everything  that  can  bless  or 
dignify  their  species.  In  short,  lasting  provision  must  be  made,  by  good  education, 
for  training  up  a  succession  of  patriots,  lawgivers,  sages,  and  divines;  for  Liberty 
will  not  dwell  but  where  her  fair  companion,  Knowledge,  flourishes  by  her  side ;  nor 
can  government  be  duly  administered  but  where  the  principles  of  religion,  justicei 
Tirtue,  sobriety,  and  obedience,  for  conscience  sake,  are  upheld.^ 

Such  were  the  reasons  urged  by  the  first  principal  of  Washington 
College  why  the  people  of  the  peninsula  should  give  it  their  support, 
and  we  shall  see  that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  receiving  that  sup- 
port. 

The  school  under  Dr.  Smith  flourished,  and  "upon  the  representation 
of  the  7  trustees  or  visitors  of  the  school  (Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith, 
Benjamin  Chambers,  Joseph  Nicholson,  James  Anderson,  John  Scott, 
Wm.  Bordley,  and  Perigrine  Letherbury,  esqs.),  the  general  assembly 
proposed  that  the  eastern  shore  counties  should,  in  five  years,  con- 
tribute to  the  existing  funds  of  the  school  a  sufficient  amount  to  raise 
the  total  endowment  to  £5,000  currency,  to  be  paid  in  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  or  the  value  thereof  in  merchantable  wheat  or  tobacco."  When 
such  a  sum  had  been  raised  the  said  school  should  be  incorporated  as 
a  college,  with  an  enlarged  course  of  studies  and  suitable  professors, 
and  should  be  denominated  Washington  College,  "in  honorable  and 

>  Smith's  Smith;  li;  p.  77.  « Smith's  Smith,  ii,  p.  67. 
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X>erpetaal  memory  of  his  excellency  General  Washington,  the  illustrioas 
and  virtuous  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  act  for  founding  the  college  *  it  was  provided  that  if  any  con- 
tributor or  contributors,  in  any  county  of  the  Eastern  Shore  or  the 
peninsula,  should  "  engage  to  pay  toward  the  founding  of  the  college 
a  sum  not  less  than  £500,  current  money,  payable  in  Spanish  milled 
dollars  or  the  value  thereof,  as  the  same  may  be  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, in  good  merchantable  wheat  or  tobacco,"  there  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  visitors  and  governors  chosen  from  that  county  forever  for 
every  £500  subscribed  and  paid.^ 

A  like  agreemen  t  was  made  with  any  county  school,  and  further 
authority  was  given  to  the  board  of  visitors  and  governors  of  the  college 
to  arrange  for  the  education  of  a  certain  number  of  pupils  sent  from 
the  county  in  which  such  contributing  school  might  be  situated. 

The  charter  provides  that  the  income  of  the  college  should  not 
exceed  £6,000,  currency.  The  visitors  and  governors  were  to  direct  the 
faculty  "  to  hold  public  commencements,  either  on  stated  annual  days 
or  occasion  ally,  as  the  future  ordinances  of  the  said  seminary  may 
direct,  and  at  such  commencements  to  admit  any  of  the  students  in 
the  said  college,  or  any  oV  er  persons  meriting  the  same  (whose  names 
shall  bo  severally  inserted  in  the  said  mandate),  to  any  degree  or  de- 
grees in  any  of  the  faculties,  arts,  or  sciences,  and  liberal  professions 
to  which  persons  are  usually  admitted  in  other  colleges  or  universities 
in  America  and  Europe."  Students,  before  being  admitted  to  degrees, 
must  pass  a  public  exarhiuation  in  presence  of  a  quorum  of  the  visitors 
and  governors. 

The  trustees  of  the  Kent  County  School  were  authorized  to  set  aside 
ten  acres  of  the  school  land  for  the  use  of  the  college  as  a  campus,  and 
to  lease  the  rest  "  for  advancing  the  cause  of  learning  and  promoting 
the  said  college." 

The  accounts  and  ordinances  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  governors 
must  be  laid  before  the  legislature  when  called  for,  but  illegal  acts, 
though  in  themselves  void,  shall  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter. 

AH  visitors  and  governors,  principals,  vice-principals,  and  professors 
must  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  State,  and  it  was  enacted  that  ten 
visitors  and  governors,  in  addition  to  the  seven  of  the  Kent  County 
school,  should  be  chosen  from  the  subscribers  and  counties  merging 
their  schools  in  the  college.  The  seventeen  members  of  the  board  thus 
provided  for  should  be  residents  of  the  Eastern  Shore;  but  the  act 

'The  charter  of  Washington  CoUcge,  which  has  largely  served  as  a  model  for  col- 
leges since  founded  in  Maryland,  was  evidently  constructed  hy  Dr.  Smith  on  the 
basis  of  the ''additional  charter  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,"  enacted  in  1755 
(Thorpe's  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education.  Circular  of  Information,  No.  2, 1892,  pp.  71-77),  but  with  many  changes. 
^  In  November,  1784,  was  passed  an  act  to  provide  a  permanent  fund  for  fhrther 
encouragement  of  Washington  College. 
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provided  for  seven  additional  ones,  to  be  chosen  from  this  and  adjoin- 
ing States.^ 

The  act  sets  forth  that  the  incorporation  of  the  college  was  designed 
for  <'  training  up  good,  nsefhl,  and  accomplished  men  for  the  service 
of  their  country,  in  cburch  and  State,  and  youth  of  all  religious 
deuominations  and  persuasions  shall  be  fully  and  liberally  admitted  to 
equal  privileges  and  advantages  of  education  and  to  all  literary  honors 
of  the  college,  according  to  their  merit,  nor  should  any  preference  be 
given  ill  the  choice  of  any  visitor  and  governor  of  said  college,  or  of 
any  principal,  vice-principal,  or  any  professor  or  master  on  account  of 
his  religious  persuasion,  but  merely  on  account  of  his  literary  and  other 
necessary  qualifications  to  fill  the  place  for  which  he  is  chosen.^ '' 

We  cannot,  within  the  limit  of  this  sketch,  speak  particularly  of  the 
amounts  given  by  individnals,  or  even  of  the  amounts  given  by  the 
several  counties.  We  can  merely  note  the  fact  that,  within  five  months, 
instead  of  the  five  years  allowed  m  the  article  for  raising  the  £5,000, 
Dr.  Smith  and  the  energetic  board  of  visitors  had  raised  $14,000.' 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  visitors  and  governors  (ten  of  whom, 
his  excellency  William  Paca,  John  Page,  Robert  Goldsl>orough,  Wil- 
liam Perry,  Peter  Chailli,  James  Lloyd,  Joshua  Seney,  Thomas  Smyth, 
Samuel  Keene,  and  William  Thompson,  esq.,  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  school,  had  been  selected  in  the  eastern  counties,  in  compliance 
^ith  the  condition  of  the  act  of  incorporation)  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year  submitted  to  the  general  assembly,  then  in  session,  a  rei)ort^  of 
their  action  and  a  declaration  of  acceptance  of  the  trust  enjoined  upon 
them;'  and,  under  resolution  of  approbation  unanimously  passed  by 
both  the  house  of  delegates  and  the  senate  of  1782,  the  academy  be- 
came a  college,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. As  students  and  professors  were  already  at  work,  the  only  appre- 
ciable difference  was  that  the  exercises  progressed  with  greatly  aug- 
menteddiligenceand  order.  The  number  of  students  immediately  began 
to  increase,  and  young  men  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  higher  education 
under  the  direction  of  such  able  instructors  as  Dr.  Smith  and  his  asso- 
ciates.   So  well  had  the  classes  of  the  school  been  instructed  that  the 

0 

college  was  able  to  celebrate  its  first  commencement  and  award  its  first 
diplomas  and  degrees  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
whole  capital  raised  for  the  college  was  estimated  at  $28,000.^  Under 
the  provision  allowing  seven  trustees  or  members  of  the  board  of 


'  Seven  mast  live  in  Kent  County.     Tbis  number  was  a  quorum. 
'Act  of  incorporation  given  in  full  in  Smith's  Smith,  ii,  pp.  68-76. 
3  FnU  list  of  subscribers  is  in  Smith's  Smith,  n,  pp.  78-82.     A  letter  from  Dr.  Smith, 
n,  249,  shows  clearly  his  zeal  in  the  coUection  of  money  for  the  college. 
*  Smith's  Smith,  n,  83. 
•/Wd.,  84. 
•£10,900,  Smith's  Smith,  ii,  84. 
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visitors  to  be  chosen  from  the  adjoining  States,  Gen.  Washington  had 
been  chosen  one  of  the  visitors  and  governors.  To  a  letter^  on  the 
occasion,  addressed  to  him  on  the  8th  of  July,  1782,  by  Dr.  Smith,  pres- 
ident of  the  board  and  acting  principal  of  the  college,  he  responded  as 

follows  :* 

Hkadquarters,  Newburo, 

18th  August  J  1782. 

1  have  the  honor  to  receive  your  favor  of  the  8th  ultimo  by  Col.  Tilghmau,  who 
arrived  here  about  ten  days  ago,  and  to  whom  I  have  committed  the  charge  of  for- 
warding this  answer. 

To  the  gentleman  who  moved  the  matter  aud  to  the  assembly  for  accepting,  I  am 
much  indebted  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  giving  my  name  to  the  college  at 
Chester.  At  the  same  time  that  I  acknowledge  the  honor,  I  feel  a  grateful  sensi- 
bility for  the  manner  of  bestowing  it,  which,  as  it  will  remain  a  monament  of  their 
esteem,  cannot  but  make  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the 
flattering  assurance  of  lasting  and  extensive  usefulness  of  the  seminary. 

If  the  trifling  sum  of  50  guineas  will  be  considered  an  earnest  of  my  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  this  seminary,  I  shall  be  ready  to  pay  that  sum,  to  the  order  of 
the  visitors,  whenever  it  is  their  pleasure  to  call  for  it.  It  is  too  trifling  to  stand  in 
any  other  point  of  view,  nor  would  I  wish  it  to  do  so. 

With  much  pleasure  would  I  consent  to  have  my  name  enrolled  among  the  worthy 
visitors  and  governors  of  this  college;  but,  convinced  as  I  am,  that  it  will  never  be 
in  my  power  to  give  the  attendance,  which  by  law  is  required,  my  name  could  only 
be  inserted  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  whose  abilities  and  proximity  might 
enable  him  to  become  a  more  useful  member. 

When  that  period  shall  arrive,  when  we  can  hail  the  blest  return  of  peace,*  it  wiU 

add  to  my  pleasure  to  see  this  infant  seat  of  learning  rising  into  consistence  and 

proficiency  in  the  sciences  under  the  nurturing  hands  of  its  founders. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Washington. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith, 

At  Chester,  Kent  County,  MdJ^ 

1  Some  years  later  Dr.  Smith  quotes  from  this  letter  as  follows:  "The  general  assem- 
bly of  Maryland,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  seminary,  having  dignified  the  same 
with  the  auspicious  name  of  Washington  College,  in  honorable  and  perpetual  mem- 
ory of  the  services  of  the  illustrious  and  virtuous  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  we  expressed  our  confidence  'that  amongst  all  the  public  monu- 
ments which  your  country  sought  to  erect  to  you,  even  when  living,  none  would  be 
more  acceptable  than  a  seminary  of  universal  learning  expressly  dedicated  to  yonr 
name,  with  a  view  to  instruct  and  animate  the  youth  of  many  futnre  generations,  to 
admire  and  to  imitate  those  public  virtues  and  patriot  labors  which  had  created 
for  5'ou  a  monument  in  the  heart  of  every  good  citizen — that  we  hoped  you  would 
permit  your  name  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  visitors  and  governors  of  the  col- 
lego,  trusting  that  the  time  was  not  very  remote  when,  by  the  termination  of  war, 
the  infant  institution  might  be  enabled  to  salute  you  in  person,  and,  like  a  dutifnl 
child,  as  one  of  its  first  works,  present  the  olive  branch  and  other  emblems  of  peace 
to  its  father,  guardian,  and  friend.' "— Scharf,  ii,  v.  15;  Smith's  Smith,  ii,  85. 

«  Smith's  Smith,  ii,  85. 

3  On  November  27,  1782,  the  house  of  delegates  of  Maryland  received  the  address 
of  the  visitors  and  governors  of  Washington  College,  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  cop- 
ies of  the  letters  to  and  from  Gen.  Washington,  and  resolved  that  the  '' visitors  have 
exerted  themselves  with  laudable  diligence  and  address ; "  that  the  subscribers  ''have 
given  an  exemplary  proof  of  their  zeal  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  their  country ;" 
that  the  declaration  of  trust  by  the  visitors  "is  an  acceptable  pledge  and  assurance 
that  they  will  carry  on  and  complete  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  so  successfully 
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In  glancing  over  the  early  history  of  the  college  three  interesting 
topics  arrest  onr  attention — the  first  commencement  exercises,  the  lay- 
ing of  the  foundation  of  the  college  structure,  and  the  presence  of  Gen. 
Washington  at  the  college  in  1784,  when  he  took  his  seat  and  sub- 
scribed his  name  as  one  of  the  visitors  and  governors.  In  as  brief  a 
sketch  as  this  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  particulars  of  each 
occasion. 

On  Wednesday,  May  14, 1783,  occurred  in  Ohestertown  the  first  col- 
lege commencement  ever  held  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  On  this  date 
Washington  College  held  its  first  commencement  for  the  giviug  of 
degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  give  the  following  contemporary 
account  of  the  event  : 

At  10  in  the  forenoon  a  procession  was  formed  from  the  place  where  the  school  was 
kept  to  the  church  in  the  foUowing  order,  viz :  First,  the  body  of  students  and 
scholars,  two  by  two;  second,  the  candidates  for  degrees  in  like  order,  the  faculty  of 
professors,  with  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  d.  d.,  president  of  the  visitors  and  governors, 
who  acted  by  appointment  as  principal  pro  tempore,  at  their  head ;  fourth,  the  corpo- 
ration of  visitors  and  governors,  his  excellency  Wm.  Paca,  esq.,  governor  of  the  State, 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors,  at  their  head. 

VHien  the  procession  arrived  at  the  church  door  the  students  filed  off  to  left  and 
and  right,  forming  a  lane,  through  which  the  faculty  and  board  of  visitors  and  gov- 
ernors marched  into  the  church,  followed  by  the  candidates  for  degrees  and  the  stu- 
dents by  classes  in  order  of  their  seniority,  thus  entering  the  church  in  inverted  order. 
The  long  procession  presented  quite  a  pretty  and  impressive  spectacle.  The  churc}i 
within  was  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  in  honor  of  the 
occasion. 

Dr.  Smith  opened  the  exercises  of  the  day  with  prayer  and  afterwards  with  a  Latin 
oration  to  the  learned  and  collegiate  part  of  the  audience,  as  custom  seems  to  have 
required.  The  candidates  then  proceeded  with  the  public  exercises,  as  follows :  (1) 
A  Latin  salutatory  oration  by  Mr.  John  Scott.  (2)  An  oration  in  French  by  Mr.  James 
Bcott.  (3)  A  Latin  syllogistic  dispute:  **Num  CBtemitas  pcBtiarum  contradicit  divinis 
aitribuiiaf*  Respondent,  Mr.  Charles  Smith;  opponents,  Messrs.  V^illiam  Barrol 
and  William  Bordley .  (4 )  An  English  forensic  dispute :  **  VHiether  the  state  of  nature 
be  a  state  of  war  f  "  The  speakers  were  Messrs.  John  Scott,  William  Barrol,  William 
Bordley,  and  James  Scott.  (5)  Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows:  Upon  Messrs. 
Charles  Smith,  James  Scott,  John  Scott,  William  Bordley,  and  William  Barrol  the 
bachelor  of  arts ;  upon  Mr.  Samuel  Kerr,  one  of  the  tutors  in  the  grammar  school, 
honorary  A.  B.,  and  upon  Mr.  Colin  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Samuel  Armor,  professors  in 
the  college,  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  [Mr.  Armor  was  already  an  A.  M.  of  the 
Collesre  of  Philadelphia.]  (6)  An  English  valedictory  oration,'  which  concluded  with 
a  striking  and  prophetic  poem  on  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  the  growing  glory 
of  America,  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith.  (7)  The  principal  closed  the  exercises  with  a 
pathetic  charge  to  the  graduates  respecting  their  future  conduct  in  life,  and  what 
was  expected  of  them  as  the  eldest  sous  of  this  rising  seminary. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Dr.  Young's  tragedy  of  **The  Brothers"  was  acted, 
amid  great  applause,  before  a  crowded  and  discerning  audience  by  the  graduates 
and  some  other  students. 

begun; "  that  ''their  exertions  merit  the  approbation  of  the  legislature,  and,  when 
circumstances  will  permit,  ought  to  receive  their  public  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance: "  that  Oen.  Washington's  letter  is  a  proof  of  his  *' goodness  and  greatness  of 
soul,"  and  that  the  papers  on  which  these  resolutions  are  founded  be  entered  on  the 
Joomala  of  the  assembly. — Smith's  Smith,  ii,  pp.  86, 87. 

*  This  oration  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Maryland  Journal  for  July  8,  1783. 
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On  the  following  day,  May  15,  the  yisitors  and  governors,  professors, 
masters,  students,  and  grammar-school  scholars,  accompanied  by  a 
great  concourse  of  people  from  the  neighboring  counties,  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  hill  upon  which  the  college  edifice  was  to  be  erected. 
After  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  the  corner  stone  was  laid  with  appropri- 
ate ceremony  by  his  excellency,  Governor  Paca,  who  was  saluted  on  the 
occasion  by  thirteen  discharges  of  cannon.  Orations  in  French  were 
delivered  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Worral  and  Ebenezer  Perkins,  and  a  pas- 
toral dialogue  was  sx)oken  by  Messrs.  Bobert  Smith,  Robert  Buchanan, 
and  Joseph  Nicholson  in  shepherd's  costume.  We  insert  the  begii^ning 
and  closing  of  the  performance: 

Wlien  Athens  flourishedj  with  the  Grecian  reign, 
And  Chiefs  and  Heroes  liv'd  a  Godlike  Train ; 
When  by  her  Arms,  each  neighboring  State  was  swayed 
And  Kings  an  Homage  to  her  Warriors  paid ; 
Ev'n  then  those  Chiefs,  who  all  the  World  subdu'd, 
Lower'd  their  proud  faces  to  the  Learned  and  Good : 
Nor  with  less  Glory  in  the  Rolls  of  Fame 
Shines  every  Sage's  than  each  Hero's  Name. 

•  »  *  • 

This  happy  Day  we  glory  in  a  Scene 
Which  Athens'  Self  enraplinr'd  would  have  seen; 
Science  triumphant  and  a  Land  retin'd, 
Where  once  nide  Ignorance  sway'd  the  nntutor'd  mind, ' 
The  Wise,  the  Good,  the  Fathers  of  the  State, 
Convened  with  Joy  to  fix  the  Muses  Seat; 
To  lay  a  fast  Foundation  Stone  which  shall 
Be  only  mov'd  when  sinks  this  Earthly  Ball ; 
Auspicious  Day !  no  more  the  Muses  mourn. 
But  hail  their  Parent  Peace  on  her  Return ; 
Heav*n  gives  the  Word  and  bids  Mankind  repose, 
Contending  Nations  blush  that  they  were  Foes ; 
•  Old  Warriors  now  shall  glow  with  Rage  no  more, 

But  reap  the  Fields  their  Valor  saved  before ; 
Hail,  Goddess  Peace!  in  thy  Celestial  Mien 
Sweet  Happiness  and  ev'ry  Grace  are  seen ; 
(Ver  thy  smooth  Brow  no  rugged  Helmet  frowns, 
An  Olive  Wreath  thy  shining  Temple  crowns. 
Let  now  the  Muses  hasten  to  explore 
The  tawny  Chief  on  Erie's  distant  shore, 
Or  trace  his  Steps  among  the  Forests  wide, 
That  deep  embrown  the  vast  Ontario's  Side, 
And  bid  him  quick  his  deadly  Bow  unbend, 
For  now  destructive  War  is  at  an  end; 
Let  Mighty  Mississippi,  as  he  runs, 
Proclaim  aloud  to  all  his  swarthy  Sons, 
That  to  Earth's  Ends  fair  Science  shall  increase 
And  form  one  Reign  of  Learning  and  of  Peace.  < 


>  Smith's  Smith,  ii,  pp.  87-^. 
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The  second  commencement  of  Washington  College  was  held  between 
the  28th  of  April  and  the  4th  of  May,  1784.^ 

The  cbUege  was  honored  in  May,  1734,  by  a  visit  from  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. On  this  occasion  the  students  acted  before  him  and  the  great 
number  of  people  who  had  convened  to  do  him  honor,  the  tragedy  of 
^<6astavu8  Vasa,*^  the  great  deliverer  of  Sweden  from  Danish  oppres- 
sion. At  the  close  of  the  |>erformance  the  president  of  the  college, 
Bev.  Dr.  Smith,  complimented  the  young  men  very  highly  upon  their 
rendering  of  the  tragedy,  and,  it  is  said,  that  he  made  the  remark  : 
*^  Young  gentlemen,  yon  have  just  performed  a  play  illustrative  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  Ciustavus  Vasa.  Behold,^  said  he,  jtolnting  to  Wash- 
ington, ^Hhe  Gustavus  of  America.'^  Afterwards  some  verses,  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Smith  in  honor  of  their  distinguished  guest,  were  intro- 
duced, and  were  received  by  the  audience  with  bursts  of  applause.  A 
portion  of  the  verses  are  as  follows: 

For  this  to-uight,  with  trembling  hope  and  fear, 

We  hnmbly  dared  to  greet  your  candid  ear. 

To  bid  heroic  ages  roll  anew 

And  call  the  great  Guatayna  back  to  view. 

How  late  did  fell  oppression  o'er  this  land 

With  more  than  Danish  fury  raise  her  hand; 

When  lo !  a  hero  of  immortal  name 

From  where  Potomac  rolls  his  mighty  stream, 

AroAe  the  champion  of  his  country's  cause, 

The  fViend  of  mankind,  liberty,  and  lavs. 

The  scheme  of  studies  for  a  three  years'  collegiate  course  was  pre> 
pared  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  on  bis  recom- 
mendation in  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  It  embraced  algebra,  geom- 
etry, trigonometry,  conic  sections,  fluxions,  surveying,  navigation, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  moral  philosophy,  logic, 
metaphysics,  rhetoric,  and  extensive  reading  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  Fren(*h  was  to  be  studied  in  leisure  hours.  The  annual 
expense  for  boarding,  washing,  etc.,  was  £23  10«.;  for  tuition,  £C;  and 
for  room  rent  £3;  in  all,  £32  lOiv. 

The  main  college  building  was  a  handsome  one,  160  feet  in  length, 
with  center  and  wings,  three  stories  in  height,  above  a  suit  of  spacious 
basement  rooms.  A  high  and  tasteful  cuimla  surmounted  the  center 
of  the  building.  The  centor  building  was  40  by  100  feet  and  each  wing 
waA  60  by  00  feet,  making  the  whole  front,  as  we  have  said,  160  feet. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  nearly  $28,000,  all  of  which  came  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  except  $200  from  the  e^istem  shore  of  Vir- 
gin i;i,  and  50  guineas  from  Gen.  Washington.' 

'Smtth*s  Smith  places  the  second  commenremont  and  Washington's  presence  aa 
April  28, 17K>,  and  says:  ''  Xine  D.  l>.*s  were  then  conferred  and  ft  re  A.  M/s  in  course, 
while  seren  took  the  bachelor's  degree''  (ii,  p.  24S). 

The  college  building  was  dedicated  on  June  33,  17H9,  at  which  time  Dr.  Smith 
preurhed  from  Malachi  i,  ll»  on  ''The  conrersion  of  the  heathen  Americans  and  the 
fiii.tl  propa};ution  of  Christianity  and  the  sciences  to  the  emls  of  the  earth.'*— 
(Smith's  "Smith,''  II,  434.) 
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This  auspicious  inauguration  of  Washington  College  was  followed 
by  the  founding  of  St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis  in  1785,  which  was 
intended  to  be  joined  to  Washington  College,  with  the  idea  of  carrying 
out  the  design  of  constituting  the  "University  of  Maryland."  The 
Rev.  John  Carroll,  the  first  Eoman  Catholic  archbishop  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Eev.  Drs.  William  Smith  and  Patrick  Allison,  Richard 
Sprigg,  and  John  Sterett  were  appointed  agents  to  obtain  subscriptions. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1789,  Rev.  William  Smith,  D.  d.,  the  Hon.  John 
Henry,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  Hon.  Joshua  Seney,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  were  appointed  as  a  committee  by  the  board 
of  visitors  and  governors  and  faculty  of  professors  of  Washington 
College,  to  wait  upon  Gen.  Washington,  who  had  lately  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  present  him  with  an  address  and  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  the  name  of  the  college. 

The  preamble  to  the  diploma  was  as  follows : 

Cum  eum  in  finein  gradas  acadomici  a  majoribns  nostris  pmdenter  iustituti 
fueriut,  at  viris  qui  de  religione,  republica,  et  litteris  optime  sint  meriti  publici 
honores  deceruerentur ;  cumque  nobis  et  omnibus  praeclare  compertum  sit  Georgium 
Wasbingtou  fncderatarnm  America)  Civitatnm  Prtesidem,  non  solum  de  religione, 
litteris,  repnblica,  et  toto  etiam  hnmano  genere  bene  semper  et  multum  meruisse, 
Bed  bello  ac  pace,  communis  omnium  salutis  appetentissimum,  per  gravissima  rerum 
discrimina  seso  civem  prsestantissimum,  libertatis  ultorem  felicissimum,  patriaeque 
patrem  amantissimum,  ostendisse.  nos  igitur,  etc' 

With  that  was  sent  this  letter : 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Sir  :  We,  the  corporation  of  visitors  and  governors  and  the  principal  and  faculty 
of  professors  of  Washington  College,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  actuated  by  the  sin- 
cercst  personal  affection,  as  well  as  the  purest  public  considerations,  beg  leave  to 
felicitate  ourselves  and  our  couutry  upon  your  unanimous  appointment  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy  in  the  General  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Revolving  upon  the  vicissitudes  Bud  eventful  history  of  the  late  war,  every  page 
of  which  bears  ample  and  honorable  testimony  to  the  services  which  you  have  ren- 
dered to  your  country,  and  the  exertion  of  those  virtues  and  talentis  which  have 
exalted  your  name  to  the  first  rank  among  the  heroes  and  benefactors  of  mankind, 
we  can  not  but  recall  to  miud  the  occasion  of  our  former  address  to  yon,  and  your 
benevolent  answer  to  the  same.  *  ^  *  The  happy  period  is  now  arrived  when, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  the  return  of  peace  this  seat  of  learning  hath 
obtained  to  such  profiqiency  in  the  sciences  as  to  wait  upon  yon  with  the  promised 
wreath  of  literary  honors,  which  we  trust  you  will  not  reject,  although  from  an 
institution  of  inferior  standing,  yet  not  of  inferior  gratitude  and  affection  to  the 
chief  of  those  which  have  already  dignified  themselves  by  presenting  you  with  the 
like  honors. 

Bearing  an  ardent  and  unfeigned  part  in  the  admiration  and  applanse  of  those 
virtuous  and  magnanimous  sentiments  which,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  yonr 
country,  have  led  you  forth  once  more  from  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness 
to  a  laborious  and  conspicuous  participation  of  the  cares  of  public  life  at  a  most 
interesting  crisis  of  our  affairs,  we  fervently  pray  that  the  glory  and  felicity  of  oar 


^  Scharf,  History  of  Maryland,  II,  515-517. 
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countrj.  tbo  true  consammatiou  of  tbc  patriot's  laborH,  nia}-  bo  your  crowu  in  this 

world,  and  uMuro  yoa  an  everlaatiug  crown  in  tbe  world  to  come. 

William  Smith,  D.  D., 

President  of  Ike  Corporation  and  Principal  of  the  Faeultjf. 
June  2A,  1789. 

To  this  Washington  answered  thus: 

Gkntlemkn  ;.  Your  very  affectionate  address,  and  the  honorary  testimony  of  yoor 
regard  which  accompanied  it,  call  forth  my  grateful  acknowledgments.  A  recollec- 
tion of  past  events  and  the  happy  termination  of  our  {^^lorious  struggle  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  rights  of  man  can  not  fail  to  inspire  every  feeling  heart  with 
veneration  and  gratitude  towards  the  Great  Rnler  of  events  who  has  so  manifestly 
interposed  in  our  behalf. 

Among  the  numerous  blessings  which  are  attendant  upon  peace,  and  as  one  whose 
consequences  are  of  the  most  important  and  extensive  kind,  may  be  reckoned  the 
prosperity  of  colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning. 

As  in  civilized  societies  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  happiness  vf  the  people  are 
advanced  or  retarded  in  proportion  as  the  morals  and  education  of  the  youth  are 
attended  to,  I  can  not  forbear  on  this  occasion  to  express  the  satisfaction  which  1 
feel  on  seeing  the  increase  of  our  seminaries  of  learning  through  the  extensive 
country,  and  the  general  wish  which  seems  to  prevail  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing these  valuable  institutions. 

It  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  know  that  tbe  seat  of  learning  under  yoirr  direc- 
tion hath  attained  to  such  proticioncy  in  the  sciences  since  the  peace,  and  I  sincerely 
pray  tbut  the  Groat  Author  of  the  universe  may  smile  npon  tho  institution  and  make 
it  an  extensive  blessing  to  this  country. 

Gkoros  Washinoton. 
New  York,  July  11, 17S9. 

Under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Smith  and  the  liberal  patronage  of 
the  State,  the  college  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence  held  a  proud 
place  among  the  institutions  of  this  country. 

To  Dr.  Smith  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America  owes 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  hberal  in  its  creed  and  prayer  book.  Many 
of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  prayer  book  originated  with  him, 
while  every  line  passed  under  his  scrutinizing  glance.  Dr.  Smith  was 
also  a  practical  bnsiness  man,  as  is  shown  by  his  dealings  in  hinds. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  at  the  restoration  of  the  charter  to  the  College 
of  Philadelphia,  returned  to  that  city,  and  resided  there  until  his  death 
in  18()3.  He  was  succeeded  at  the  college  on  his  departure  in  1789  by 
Kev.  Colin  Ferguson,  D.  i>.,  a  native  of  Kent  County,  but  e<lucated  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  When  the  college  ceavsed  to  receive  the  appro- 
priation from  the  State,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  retired  to  his 
farm,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1S05. 

The  Due  de  la  UiHshefoucault  Liancourt'  in  1790  visited  Chester- 
town,  and  writes  of  the  college  building  that  it  is  in  a  deplonible  state 
of  decay,  althongh  it  is  not  yet  finished.  There  is  no  glass  in  any  of 
the  windows;  the  walls  have  fallen  down  in  many  places,  and  the  doors 
are  without  steps;  yet  this  is  the  second  college  of  the  State,  in  which 
there  are  only  two.     It  maintains  a  president  and  3  masters;   the 

>  Travels  thmogh  North  Artierica,  second  edition.  Vol.  lu,  pp.  :>4iM>oO. 
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.  number  of  scholars,  however,  is  not  more  than  40  or  50,  though  for  S16 
all  the  branches  of  learning  which  are  taught  may  be  acquired.  Board. 
ers  pay  $80  or  $90  for  their  board.  Twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
have  already  been  expended  upon  this  building.  It  is  constructed  on 
a  plan  large  enough  to  receive  500  students.  The  clergyman  of  the 
place  received,  he  writes,  $300  from  his  parish  and  $800  and  a  resi- 
dence as  president  of  the  college. 

A  few  years  aft ^r  Dr.  Smith  left  the  college  the  legislature  so  far 
reduced  the  appropriation  that  the  college  was  able  to  continue  only 
in  a  very  much  hampered  and  crippled  condition.  The  appropriation 
was  reduced  from  £1,250  to  £750,  or  $2,000  per  annum.'  The  effect  of 
this  policy  was  immediately  made  manifest  in  the  falling  off  in  num- 
bers and  decrease  in  interest  in  the  college.  The  institution  continued, 
however,  to  be  very  useful  and  to  perform  faithfully  her  obligations  to 
her  patrons  and  to  the  State  until  the  act  of  1805  withdrew  the  funds 
entirely  from  the  college.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  was  to  paralyze 
the  energies  of  the  institution  so  far  as  to  make  it  of  little  public 
utility  for  several  years.  The  exercises  of  the  college  were  not  wholly 
suspended.  In  this  crippled  condition  the  college  continued  until  Jan- 
uary, 1812',  when  the  legislature  granted  a  donation  of  $800  per  annum. 
A  contemporary  authority  says  this  grant  placed  the  college  in  a  more 
respectable  situation,  and  in  some  degree  restored  its  usefulness. 

In  1834,  seven  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  college  by  fire  in 
1827,  $300  of,  this  amount  was  bestowed  upon  the  academy  at  Milling- 
ton  (Kent  County),  leaving  but  $500  per  annum  to  Washington  College. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  funds  and  the  partial  restoration  of  them 
in  1812,  the  board  of  visitors,  believing  that  the  contract  between  the 
State  and  the  citizens  of  our  shore  had  been  kept  in  letter  and  in  spirit 
by  the  visitors  and  governors  and  the  patrons  of  the  college  and  by  the 
Eastern  Shore,  and  that  it  had  been  violated  by  the  State,  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  question  of  the 
State  faith  and  obligation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
They  did  this,  because  they  were  looking  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
college  and  its  patrons,  and  were  assured  that  the  original  contract 
between  the  State  on  the  one  part  and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
on  the  other  part  was  a  valid  and  binding  agreement,  as  the  public 
reposing  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  State  had  invested  their  money 
in  building  and  organizing  the  college.  The  State  refused  to  grant 
the  trial  and,  as  the  State  can  not  be  sued,  except  by  her  own  consent, 
by  docketing  an  amicable  suit,  the  visitors  of  the  college  were  obliged 
to  submit  without  remedy  or  redress. 

We  should  be  grateful  to  the  gallant  young  representative  from  our 
county  who  so  far  awakened  the  dormant  conscience  of  the  State  that 
she  gave  W^ashingtou  College  an  appropriation  in  1848. 


^Statute  of  1805,  chap.  85 
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We  give  below  the  substance  of  a  luemorial  presented  by  the  board 
of  visitors  to  the  legislatuie  of  1884. 

Washington  College  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  1782  (chap.  8)  l)y  which  cer- 
tain persons  therein  named  were  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  iu  aid  of  the 
institution,  and  to  do  other  acts  necessary  to  complete  its  organization. 
^  Under  this  authority  £10,000  were  raised  by  private  subscription  in  aid  of  the 

enterprise,  and  the  legislature  approving  the  effort  thus  made  and  recognizing  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  and  foster  institutions  of  learning,  did,  in  order  to 
^  secure  the  success  of  the  college,  by  act  of  1784  (chap.  7),  agree  to  pay  annually  and 

forever  thereafter  to  Washington  College  the  sum  of  £1,250 — $3,333.33,  and  dedi- 
cated the  revenues  derived  from  certain  licenses  to  this  purpose. 

The  second  section  of  that  act  is  as  follows: 

*' lie  it  enacted,  ctc.f  That  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  (£1,250), 
current  money,  bo  annually  and  forever  hereafter  given  and  granted  by  the  i)ublic 
to  the  use  of  Washington  College,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the  prin- 
cipal professors  and  tutors  of  said  college." 

The  State,  however,  forgetting  this  solemn  pledge,by  subsequent  legislation,  reduced 
the  annual  appropriation  to  Washington  College  to  the  sum  of  $500,  and  this  was 
^  continued  until  1848. 

By  resolution  31  of  1848  an  additional  annual  sum  of  $1,500  was  granted  to  Wash- 
ington College,  in  consideration  of  which  the  visitors  and  governors  were  required  to 
board,  educate,  and  provide  all  necessary  books  and  stationery  to  one  scholar  from 
each  of  the  then  existing  8  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  which  contract  they  have 
since  continued  to  fulfill. 

By  the  act  of  1856  (chap.  219)  the  further  sum  of  $1,000  was  granted  to  increase 
to  a  proper  amount  the  compensation  of  these  8  students,  and  after  Wicomico 
County  was  organized  the  further  sum  of  $375  was  granted  by  the  act  of  1870  (chap. 
339)  for  the  education  and  support  of  a  student  from  that  county  upon  the  same 
^  footing  with  the  other  Eastern  Shore  counties,  thus  making  a  total  annual  appro- 

priation of  $3,375. 

It  must  be  evident,  we  think,  to  every  intelligent  mind  that  the  legislation  by 
which  the  original  appropriation  of  £1,250  was  reduced  to  $500  was  a  violation  by 
the  State  of  her  contract,  and  the  court  of  appeals  of  Maryland,  in  ronsti:uing  the 
several  acts  of  assembly  by  which  this  reduction  was  aifected,  has  so  decided  in 
Fifteenth  Maryland  Report,  page  330. 
W  That  the  legislature  also  so  regarded  it,  even  before  it  was  judicially  determined, 

is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  in  granting  the  subsequent  increase  of  appropriation 
to  $3,375  the  college  was  required  to  release  all  claims  under  the  original  act  of  1784 
(chap.  7),  thus  substituting  a  now  contract  for  the  old  one,  which  had  been  violated 
by  the  State. 

Conceding  that  this  reduction  of  the  original  appropriation  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  and  that  Washington  College  should  have  received  annually  £1,250 
since  1784,  there  would  be  due  the  college  at  this  time,  by  actual  computation,  after 
crediting  all  sums  actually  received,  over  $150,000.  Not  only  is  that  amount  justly 
due,  but  the  college  has,  in  return  for  the  sums  actually  received,  furnished  free 
board  and  tuition  to  one  scholar  from  each  county  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  although 
the  origin<al  appropriation  was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  professors. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  large  amount  now  in  arrears  under  the  act  of  1784,  our 
sole  purpose  is  to  show  the  large  and  valuable  consideration  paid  by  the  college  for 
the  present  appropriation,  the  retention  of  which  we  ask,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
equity,  but  on  the  grounds  of  solemn  contract. 

In  1874,  by  chapter  282,  the  legislature,  in  consideration  of  the  same  matters  recited 
in  the  resolution  of  1848,  and  the  acts  of  1856  and  1870,  increased  the  number  of  free 
students  to  15  and  the  annual   proportion   from   $3^375   to  $5,375,  preserving  the 
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precise  proportion  for  each  etadent;  and  since  that  date  the  college  hae  faithfully 
complied  with  its  part  of  the  contract.  The  places  are  all  filled  by  capable,  deserv. 
ing  students,  who  in  no  other  way  could  command  such  an  education ;  and  duriug  the 
thirty-eight  years  that  contract  has  been  in  force  the  college  has  graduated  a  large 
number  of  these  scholars,  who  are  filling  their  posts  in  life  with  credit  to  themseh'es 
and  with  honor  to  the  State  which  educated  them.     *     ♦     * 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the  continuance  of  the  present  appro- 
priation, Washington  College  can  soon  be  restored  to  her  former  condition  of  useful- 
ness and  prosperity;  and  as  it  is  the  only  college  upon  the  Eastern  Shore,  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  her  success  would  be  a  public  benefit. 

We  are  unable  to  find  who  immediately  succeeded  Dr.  Ferguson. 
One  authority  tells  us  that  his  nephew,  Colin  Ferguson,  filled  the  posi- 
tion. We  find  that  Mr.  Ferguson  was  principal  of  the  English  or 
grammar  school,  but  not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  the  college.  Hon. 
John  W.  Crisfield,  who  was  a  student  of  the  college  from  1822  to  1826, 
speaks  very  highly  of  Mr.  Ferguson  as  principal  of  the  English  school. 
He  says  that  "  the  English  department  was  presided  over  by  Colin 
Ferguson,  who  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher.  He  was  thought 
to  be  a  confirmed  old  bachelor,  but  late  in  life  took  to  himself  a  wife. 

Ill  August,  1816,  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Cooper  "  was  elected  teacher."  We 
understand,  from  the  context  of  the  minute  book,  that  the  principalship 
of  the  college  is  here  meant.  The  course  of  studies  was  altered  and 
improved  by  Prof.  Cooper,  and  was  equal  to  that  of  most  colleges  of 
that  time.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  mention  some 
of  the  rules  and  methods  for  the  discipline  of  the  young  men:  Absence 
from  roll  call  and  morning  prayers  subjected  the  offender  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $5.  There  were  various  other  fines  for  all  the  numerous 
offenses  that  college  boys  are  likely  to  commit. 

In  June,  1817,  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  the 
lottery  allowed  by  the  legislature  to  raise  $30,000  for  the  college.  The 
lottery  was  at  once  opened  and  an  effort  made  to  raise  the  desired 
amount. 

February  4,  1824,  Col.  E.  F.  Chambers,  attorney  for  the  board  of 
visitors,  disposed  of  the  scheme  to  Mr.  Palmer  Cranfield,  of  New  York, 
for  $12,500.  Mr.  Cranfield  bought  the  scheme  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  was  for  $50,000,  and  consequently  withdrew  from  the  contract,  but 
when  the  legislature,  through  the  influence  of  Col.  Chambers  and 
others,  raised  the  amount  to  $80,000,  Mr.  Cranfield,  in  1825,  renewed 
the  contract  and  paid  $20,000.  The  interest  alone  of  this  sum  could 
be  used,  the  principal  to  remain  intact. 

Mr.  Gerald  E.  Stack  was  elected  principal  October  10,  1817.  Noth- 
ing of  importance  occurred  during  his  brief  administration,  except  that 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  college  in  November,  1817.  The  fire,  through 
the  brave  assistance  of  the  students  and  friends  of  the  college,  was 
suppressed  before  much  harm  resulted.  The  names  of  James  Lynch 
and  Thomas  Taylor  are  mentioned  as  being  especially  valiant  and 
efficient  in  putting  out  the  fire.    The  board  gave  them  a   *'vote  of 
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thanks,"  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  lived  upon  the  college  property  adjoin- 
ing the  campus,  was  released  from  rent  for  that  year. 

On  December  30,  1817,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Waters,  a  Protestant 
Methodist  minister  of  great  eloquence  and  profound  attainments  as  a 
scholar,  was  elected  principal,  and  continued  for  some  years  to  guide 
the  affairs  of  the  college.  Contemporary  accounts  state  that  his  man- 
agement of  the  college  was  attended  with  gratifying  success.  Mr. 
Crisfield  says:  "  Dr.  Waters  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  teacher;  he  was 
remarkable  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
business.''  He  was  assisted  from  1821  to  1823  by  Frederick  Lord. 
Lord  was  a  native  of  Connecticut;  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1821; 
a  graduate  of  the  Yale  Medical  School  in  1829,  and  was  a  Kepresenta- 
tive  in  Congress  in  1847  and  1848  from  a  Long  Island  district.  Colin 
Ferguson  was  at  that  time  head  of  the  English  school. 

In  July,  1819,  the  boarding  of  students  at  the  college  commenced. 
Various  ways  were  tried.  The  steward  employed  did  not  succeed. 
Then  Dr.  Waters  managed  the  boarding  department,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  give  it  up.  In  March,  1821,  occurred  the  first  "grub  riot." 
It  is  very  amusing  to  read  the  action  of  the  board  of  visitors  upon  the 
petition  by  the  students  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  food.  Their  decision 
was  worthy  their  reputation  for  discretion  and  wisdom.  We  can  not 
give  the  menu,  but  fresh  meat  was  to  be  served  at  least  three  times 
per  week.  When  no  fresh  meat  was  served  a  simple  dessert  was  to  be 
provided.  They  w^re  not  to  be  limited  in  the  amount  of  coffee  con- 
sumed. Like  Oliver  Twist,  they  had  dared  ask  for  more.  Then  fol- 
lowe<l  a  long  list  of  rules  and  regulations  that  as  models  of  table 
etiquette  would  be  quite  interesting.  Several  times  since  then  '^  grub 
riots"  have  occurred  with  varying  results. 

Dr.  Waters  was  succeeded  October  18, 1823,  by  Rev.  Timothy  Clowes, 
LL.  D.  According  to  Mr.  Crisfield,  Dr.  Clowes  was  a  very  learned 
man,  but  very  absent-minded,  consequently  unsuited  for  the  manage- 
ment of  boys. 

Dr.  Clowes  was  also  unfortunate  in  his  assistants,  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  had  trouble  with  the  students.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  three  students  were  brought  before  the  board  for  reprimand.  It 
seems  that  according  to  the  law  of  the  institution  corporal  punishment 
was  not  allowed  where  the  offender  was  over  15  years  old.  The  board 
thereupon  changed  the  law,  allowing  the  use  of  the  ferule,  irrespective 
of  age,  size,  or  class.  Col.  E.  F.  Chambers  was  authorized,  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  the  board,  to  proceed  to  the  college  and,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  students  and  faculty,  to  reprimand  the  offenders 
and  acquaint  them  with  the  action  and  censure  of  the  board. 

Dr.  Clowes  was  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ches- 
tertown  and  was  accounted  an  able  preacher ;  but  he  came  under  the 
censure  of  his  church  and  was  dismissed.  Mr.  Peter  Clarke  was  made 
principal  in  August,  1829. 
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In  the  meantime,  on  the  llth  of  January,  1827,  the  college  was 
destroyed  by  fire.    The  Telegram  of  that  time  says : 

Between  the  hours  of  7  and  8  last  night  the^alarm  of  fire  was  given  in  our  village. 
It  was  soon  discovered  to  proceed  from  Washington  College.  The  fire  originated  iu 
the  cellar  under  the  common  hall  or  center  building,  iu  a  quantity  ot  hay  or  fodder. 
It  is  not  known  whether  by  accident  or  design. 

The  college  was  just  beginning  to  experience  the  benefit  of  its  lot- 
tery fund  when  the  fire  occurred  and  destroyed  in  a  short  time  all  that 
the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the  people  had  so  generously  constructed. 
The  fire  company  fought  the  flames  with  desperation,  but  to  no  avail. 
Starting  in  the  center,  the  fire  closed  the  hall  against  all  who  would  try 
to  save  anything.  Soon  the  whole  grand  structure  was  wrapped  in 
flame.  It  was  a  grand  and  terrible  sight.  Dr.  Clowes  lost  nearly  all 
he  possessed.  Being  away  at  the  time  performing  a  marriage  cere- 
mony, he  arrived  home  just  in  time  to  see  his  home,  and  the  peoples' 
college  licked  up  by  the  fierce-tongued  flames.  Prof.  Duncan,  the 
instructor  in  English,  lost  all  he  had,  as  his  rooms  were  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  building  and  were  almost  immediately  enveloped  in  flame. 
Prof.  Duncan  wrote  a  beautiful  and  touching  poem,  of  some  length, 
describing  the  scene.  We  here  insert  another  and  more  modest  effort 
by  an  unknown  writer  in  the  Telegram  of  that  time: 

On  the  Jiuming  of  Washington  College,  Januaru  11,  18€7. 

This  fabric,  dasMing  with  effulgent  glare, 
Thy  name,  immortal  Washington,  did  bare; 
We  saw  it  long  Destruction's  dart  withstand, 
We  saw  it  once  the  pride  of  all  our  land. 
We  see  it  now  wrai)t  in  devouring  lire, 
To  ruins  hasting ; — oh !  misfortune  dire. 

See  from  each  w^ing  two  fiery  giants  rise, 
Flame  after  fiamo  in  quick  succession  fiies, 
Two  smoking  crowns  their  brilliant  heads  sustain. 
And  from  their  mouths  they  sx>it  a  fiery  rain, 
Like  two  proud  conq'rers  coming  from  afar, 
Each  stands  upon  his  own  triumphant  car. 

With  equal  charity  they  both  bestow, 
Reflected  splendor  on  the  scene  below. 
Each  emulates  the  other  in  his  growth. 
The  same  unhappy  fate  attends  them  both, 
For  rising  far  too  high  their  crowns  to  bear, 
They  bow,  and  rest  upon  th*  illumined  air. 

The  central  flame  is  lovely,  brisk  and  small 
(Twas  'neath  this  flame  wo  saw  the  curtain  fall), 
Its  devastations  silently  go  on, 
While  from  each  lip  -we  hear  the  cry  "  'tis  gone; " 
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'Tis  pone,  ndicti|  -within  thy  walls  no  more 
Will  wo  ApolUrs  goldou  Bhrinc  imploro; 
Why  should  tho  fates  this  awful  hour  decree f 
"AVhy  should  thoy  force  fair  scionco  honco  to  fleet 
Why  should  tho  golden  Vrsta  wield  her  sway 
O'er  thee,  O,  Virgil,  brightest  of  thy  dayf 

The  train  of  heroes  in  tho  Roman  lino 

All  share  the  same  fate  us  thine; 

Thy  deeds  and  theird  with  Grecian  Ifomor  s  fly 

In  trembling  ashes  'ncath  the  clouded  sky ; 

No  more  within  thy  walU  shall  be  entwined 

The  wreath  of  knowledge  round  the  youthful  mind. 

At  midnighti  when  the  world  is  wrapt  in  sleep, 
The  silent  ghost  may  through  thy  ruins  creep. 
Stone  upon  stone  before  thy  threshold  lies. 
And  from  thy  walls  we*]l  hear  the  owlot*s  cries, 
Oblivion  soon  his  mighty  power  shall  show, 
And  thou  shalt  mingle  with  the  dust  below. 

J. 

Mr.  Crisfleld  says  of  the  college,  at  this  period  that  ho  does  not  sup- 
X>ose  it  claimed  to  rank  as  hi<;h  as  some  of  the  Northern  colleges,  which 
were  more  liberally  endowt»d  and  employed  a  great*»r  number  of  ju-o- 
fessors  and  sustained  a  greater  number  of  departments;  but  tho  stu- 
dent found  here  enlightened  teachers  and  ample  means  of  superior 
education,  if  ho  chose  to  appropriate  them.  He  recollects  two  com- 
mcncemeuts,  and,  though  he  has  forgotten  some  of  the  graduates,  among 
those  he  does  mention  are  several  men  who  have  been  prominent  in 
the  aflairs  of  their  native  States.  lie  does  not  remember  the  nature 
of  the  course  required  for  graduation,  but  does  remember  that  its 
graduates  had  high  reputation  for  scholarship. 

After  the  burning  of  the  college,  exercises  were  conductecl  in  a  large 
three-story  brick  building,  owned  by  Col.  Joseph  Wickes,  fatherof  Judge 
Joseph  A,  Wickes,  and  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors. 
This  building,  which  was  situated  on  tho  southwest  corner  of  Water 
and  Cannon  streets,  diagcmally  opposite  the  old  Pearce  residence,  was 
much  the  largest  then  in  town  and  was  perhaps  larger  than  any  in 
town  at  present.  The  basement  was  built  in  form  of  arches,  being 
sup])ose4l  to  have  been  built  for  a  custom-h(mse.  Mr.  Thorn  is  S.  Wickes, 
who  was  a  student  of  the  college  shortly  before  IS.'iO,  remembers  hearing 
older  .students  tiilking  of  a  certain  rayless,  dark  room,  or  vault,  into 
which  refractory  students  were  placed.  Rev.  (Element  F.  Jones  had 
put  part  of  the  old  building  in  repair  with  the  intention  of  using  it  ius 
the>  rectoiy,  but  it  was  never  so  us<'d,  for  the  college  being  burned  just 
at  this  time,  the  classics  were  moved  directly  to  the  old  mansion. 

Tin*  exerci.NCS  of  the  college  were  conducted  in  the  old  rertory,  as  it 
was  called  in  the  minutes^  until  it  was  destroyeil  by  fire  on  Ash 
WiMlnesday,  1*S39,  when  the  classes  were  removed  to  the  old  building 
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standing  where  the  public  school  now  stands.  In  this  place  the  college 
remained  until  January  1,  1845,  when  it  was  moved  back  to  the  old 
site  in  the  new  college  building,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter. 

Prof.  Peter  Clark,  who  was  elected  principal  in  1829,  was  succeeded, 
March  19,  1832,  by  Richard  W.  Ringgold,  A.  M.  In  the  meantime  the 
board  of  visitors  and  governors  had  requested  permission  of  the  leg- 
islature to  institute  another  lottery,  but  were  refused.  Neither  did  the 
legislature  make  any  appropriation  to  the  college.  Under  these  adverse 
circumstances  the  attendance  at  the  college  became  so  small  that,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  James  M.  Spencer,  the  professor  of  English, 
Prof.  Ringgold  took  charge  as  the  sole  professor.  Prof.  Ringgold  con- 
tinued to  teach  alone  until  the  election  of  Rev.  Clement  F.  Jones,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  in  1835.  The  school,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  able 
to  maintain  itself  only  upon  a  contracted  scale.  No  degrees  were  con- 
ferred and  the  course  was  necessarily  very  much  curtailed,  as  one 
instructor  had  sole  charge  of  the  college.  Prof.  Ringgold  possessed  rare 
qualities,  however,  and  kept  the  college  alive  until  by  prudent  manage- 
ment upon  the  part  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  hearty  cooperation  upon 
his  part  they  were  able  once  more  to  rebuild  the  college  upon  its  old 
site,  though  upon  a  less  grand  scale  than  before. 

The  college  so  much  increased  in  numbers  that,  in  1843,  Prof.  B.  F. 
Green,  a  young  man  of  rare  ability  and  power  as  a  teacher,  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics.  To  Prof.  Green,  who  did  the  engineering 
work,  is  due  the  beauty  of  the  present  terraces.  Prof.  Green  after- 
wards accepted  a  position  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  governors,  September  16, 
1843,  a  member  of  the  board  favored  repealing  the  resolution  passed 
April  16, 1835,  in  reference  to  rebuilding  the  college  upon  Mount  Wash- 
ington, as  College  Hill  was  then  called:  whereupon,  Mr.  J.  B.  Ricaud 
moved,  as  a  substitute  to  the  rescinding  motion,  that  they  commence  at 
once  to  erect  a  college  building  upon  the  old  site.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried, by  a  vote  of  6  to  2.  A  committee  was  at  once  appointed,  and  work 
soon  commenced.  Mr.  Elijah  Reynolds,  of  Port  Deposit,  a  famous  and 
conscientious  architect,  was  awarded  the  contract.  That  his  work  was 
well  and  faithfully  done  the  walls  of  the  building  amply  attest.  The 
building  is  a  brick  structure  50  by  66  feet  and  3  stories  in  height  above 
a  spacious  basement.  The  roof  is  of  substantial  rather  than  artistic 
design,  aud  is  surmounted  by  a  tasteful  cupola  and  belfry.  The  buihl- 
ing  is  grand  in  its  design  and  proportions,  but  does  not  exactly  fill  the 
requirements  of  the  present  ideal  of  a  college  dormitory,  where  each 
student  has  a  room  to  himself.  The  rooms  are  22  by  22  feet,  with  high 
ceilings.  We  append  the  following  contemporary  account,  taken  from 
the  Kent  News,  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  college 
in  May,  1844. 
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On  Saturday  May  4,  1844,  a  large  assemblage  of  people  convened  and  moved  in 
procession  from  the  court-boase  yard  to  College  Hill  in  the  following  order : 

Citizens  two  and  two.  Students  two  and  two.  President  and  professors.  Regis- 
ter of  wills  and  clerk  of  county.  Justice  of  the  orphans'  court.  Members  of  the 
bar.  Judges  of  the  county  court.  Alumni.  The  reverend  clergy.  Architect  of 
the  building.     Visitors  and  governors  of  colleges.    Building  committee. 

On  arriving  at  the  hill  the  visitors,  faculty,  and  clergy  occupied  the  platform 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  entire  space  within  the  exterior  basement  walls  was 
provided  with  seats  for  ladies ;  the  gentlemen  were  arranged  around  the  building. 
Various  articles,  the  charter  of  the  college,  the  names  of  the  visitors  and  governors, 
and  of  the  faculty,  sundry  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  a  specimen  of  the  several 
kinds  of  the  national  coin  were  then  placed  in  a  neat  zinc  box,  which  was  placed  in 
the  corner  stone  and  covered  by  the  marble  slab  which  protects  it.  The  comer  stone 
was  then  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies,  Hon.  E.  F.  Chambers  performing  the  duty 
at  this  time  which  was  performed  for  the  original  college  by  his  excellency  Governor 
Pacft     The  stone  is  of  white  marble  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

Founded  in  1782. 

Destroyed  by  fire  in  1827. 

Rebuilt  in  1844. 

The  president,  Richard  W.  Ringgold,  then  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  reread 
the  history  of  the  college  and  passed  a  high  and  merited  eulogium  upon  the  patri- 
otic, intellectual,  and  moral  character  of  the  original  founders  and  patrons  of  the 
college,  and  especially  the  noble-hearted  energy  and  generous  Christian  devotion  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 

The  address  was  an  interesting  and  patriotic  one  throughout,  and  we 
regret  we  have  not  space  to  insert  it  bodily  in  this  sketch.  Hon.  E.  F. 
Chambers  also  dehvered  an  address  upon  that  occasion,  which  is  still 
remembered  for  its  eloquence  and  wisdom. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  Eight  Rev.  William  R.  Whit- 
tingham,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Maryland,  repeated  some  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate selections  from  tlie  Psalms  of  David  and  closed  in  a  prayer  of 
rare  eloquence  and  devotion.  Thus  was  laid  the  second  time  the  foun- 
dation of  Washington  College  upon  its  old  site. 

Once  more  a  stirring  appeal  was  issued  to  the  people  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  to  encourage  and  assist  the  visitor*  and  governors  in  the  task  of 
reviving  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  an  institutioii  whose  success 
would  bring  incalculable  blessings  to  themselves  and  their  children. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  people  responded  so  nobly  upon  this  occa 
sion  as  they  had  in  1782  or  not,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  tliey 
did  not. 

The  board  of  visitors  were  Hon.  B.  F.  Chambers,  ll.  d.,  president; 
Joseph  2^.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Hon.  John  B.  Ecclestou,  Joseph  Wickes,  esq., 
Georpe  E.  Hollyday,  esq.,  Hon.  James  A.  Pearce,  M.  a.,  James  B. 
Kieand,  esq.,  James  E.  Barroll,  esq.,  Peregrine  Wroth,  M.  d.,  Benjanm 
F.  Houston,  M.  D.,  Thomas  C.  Kennard,  m.  d.,  James  F.  Gordon,  m.  d. 
The  faculty  were  Richard  W.  Ringgold,  m.  a.,  principal  and  professor 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  literature 5  B.  Fraukhu  Green, 
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M.  A.,  vice-principal  and  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy 5  Eev.  Clement  F.  Jones,  D.  d.,  professor  of  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy ;  Peregrine  Wroth,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  physiology ; 
Hon.  James  A.  Pearce,  m.  a.,  professor  of  law ;  B.  Franklin  Green, 
jSi.  A.,  curator  and  secriitary  of  the  faculty.  The  terms  of  entrance  to 
the  freshman  class  and  the  entire  curriculum  of  studies  were  as  high 
as  those  prescribed  for  the  best  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
course  of  instruction  for  the  grammar  school  attached  to  the  college 
was  equal  to  the  requirements  of  our  present  high  schools,  embracing, 
for  example,  in  the  classics,  Caesar,  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  the  four  gospels, 
Graeca  Minora  and  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  in  mathematics,  al^ebra^ 
geometry,  and  practical  trigonometry.  The  elements  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, chemistry,  astronomy,  and  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and 
the  French  language,  were  also  regular  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
grammar  school. 

Prof  Ringgold,  wlio  was  principal  in  1844,  says: 

Among  its  oldeat  alamni  were  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Mary- 
land. Some  of  the  alumni  of  hater  years  are  supporting  the  highest  characters  on 
the  bench,  at  the  bar,  in  the  pnlpit,  and  among  the  medical  profession.  Others  in 
the  enjoyment  of  private  life,  are  exerting  salutary  influence  by  diffusing  the  bless- 
ings of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion  through  the  various  orders  of  the  society. 

The  work  was  pushed  vigorously  forward,  and  the  building  was 
ready  for  occupation  and  the  faculty  and  students  marched  up  And 
formally  took  possession  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845.  On  the  22d  of 
February  following,  says  Eben  F.  Perkins,  of  the  class  of  '49,  the  col- 
lege was  beautifully  illuminated  with  wax  caudles;  and  from  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Wickes,  who  was  a  student  at  the  college  at  the  same  time, 
we  learn  more  particularly,  that  in  the  windows  of  the  observatory 
the  lights  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  1732,  the  year  of  Washington's 
birtli.  In  the  next  story,  the  windows  being  too  small  for  much  dis- 
play in  arrangement,  the  hghts  formed  a  band  of  light  across  the  front- 
In  the  next  row  of  windows  the  letters  *'C  L  I  O^'  were  tastefully 
arranged,  while  on  the  first  floor  the  windows  were  decorated  with 
jets  of  light,  in  various  mathematical  figures.  The  scene  was  one  of 
surpassing  beaiity. 

In  October,  1845,  the  first  regular  freshman  class  was  organized  at  the 
new  college.  The  first  graduating  class  was  that  of  1849,  no  degrees  hav- 
ing been  conferred  since  the  burning  of  the  collegein  1827.  The  class  was 
Eben  F.  Perkins,  at  present  attorney  at  law  and  examiner  and  treasurer 
for  the  public  schools  of  Kent  County;  Dr.  WiUiam  J.  Wroth,  prac- 
ticing in  Baltimore;  James  M.  Vickers  and  William  Armstrong,  both 
deceased.  Mr.  Perkins  is  a  son  of  the  Ebenezer  Perkins  who  spoke  a 
French  oration  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  1783.  Dr.  Wioth's 
father  was  Dr.  P.  Wroth,  one  of  the  early  alumni  of  the  college. 

We  can  not,  m  our  limited  space,  deal  with  the  history  of  individuals, 
but    think  it  proper  in  this  connection  to  mention  the  fact  that  it 
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health  of  Dr.  Waters  compelled  him  to  resign  the  principalship.  Dr. 
Waters  died  in  Baltimore  April  23,  1868.  He  had  been  four  times 
president  of  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church. 

Eev.  Mr.  Sutton  was  a  scholar  of  high  attainment,  and  was  noted  as 
one  of  the  finest  orators  of  his  time.  A  man  of  extensive  learning  and 
possessing  the  experience  gathered  from  several  years  of  travel  and 
study  in  Europe,  words  of  eloquence  and  wisdom  seemed  to  roll  untram- 
meled  from  his  tongue.  It  was  a  rare  treat  to  hear  him  talk.  He  was 
a  polished  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  generally  loved  and  respected 
by  his  students. 

During  the  civil  war,  which,  of  course,  injured  the  college  greatly, 
Mr.  Sutton  was  at  the  college.  We  can  not,  therefore,  attribute  the 
falling  off  in  students  which  occurred  to  any  lack  of  ability  or  popularity 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sutton.  Many  of  the  students  left  to  join  the 
contending  armies — sojne  on  the  Union  and  many  others  on  the  Con- 
federate side.  Prof.  Sutton  died  in  New  York.  He  was  succeeded  at 
the  college  by  R.  C.  Berkely,  A.  M.,  in  November,  1867. 

Prof.  Berkely  was  a  fine  scholar,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  a  man  of  wide  experience.  He  was  unfortunate  in  some 
of  his  associate  professors,  and,  finding  the  college  in  a  somewhat  run- 
down condition,  he  was  unable  to  build  it  up. 

Prof.  Berkely  was  succeeded  in  1873  by  William  J.  Rivers,  A.  m.,  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Prof.  Rivers  before  he  came  to  the  col- 
lege was  for  seventeen  years  professor  of  Greek  in  the  South  Carolina 
College  and  the  university.  He  had  a  great  reputation  for  scholarship, 
and  was  known  as  a  successful  instructor. 

Prof.  Rivers  bears  with  him  the  esteem  of  students  and  governors  of 
the  college;  but  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  the  point  of  advertis- 
ing and  pushing  the  college  to  the  extent  its  needs  required.  In  this 
he  was  conscientious,  because  he  felt — and  justly — that  his  work  should 
be  sufficient  advertisement,  going  ui)on  the  motto,  ^' A  good  wine  needs 
no  bush." 

Prof.  Rivers  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  college  in  1887,  being 
desirous  of  taking  a  needed  rest  and  of  devoting  himself  more  entirely 
to  literary  pursuits.  While  Prof.  Rivers  failed  in  increasing  the  num- 
bers in  attendance  at  the  college,  he  succeeded  in  buildiug  up  the  repu- 
tation of  the  school.  The  college  became  noted  for  the  high  moral 
character  of  its  young  men,  as  it  formerly  was  for  their  disorderly  and 
immoral  conduct. 

In  1887  Prof.  William  J.  Rivers  made  the  following  report  to  the  board 
of  visitors  and  governors  : 

In  the  past  thirteen  years  186  young  men  have  received  instruction  at  the  coUege. 
Some  of  these  wore  in  attendance  hut  a  short  time  iu  partial  courses  of  studies; 
others  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.  A  considerable  number  of  those  who  did  not 
graduate  have  entered  professional  life;  of  those  who  passed  through  the  full  course 
54  have  graduated  bachelors  of  arts,  not  counting  3  who  were  graduated  the  first 
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year  (1874),  as  they  belonged  to  the  former  organization  of  the  college.  The  charter 
of  1782  designated  the  college  for  ''training  up  good,  useful,  and  accomplished  men 
for  the  service  of  their  country,  in  Church  or  State.''  Its  character,  therefore,  is 
preparatory  to  professional  training,  and  its  curriculum  is  subservient  to  this  end. 
We  shall  show  -what  have  been  the  results  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  we  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  54  graduates. 

Of  these  graduates  16  are  lawyers  or  students  of  law,  10  physicians  or  studenta  of 
medicine,  5  ministers  of  the  Gospel  or  preparing  therefor,  and  10  at  present  teachers. 
Thus  nearly  76  per  cent  ^  are  engaged  in  professional  work.  A  largo  proportion,  also, 
of  all  who  have  been  at  the  college  have  engaged  in  teaching.  We  are  entitled  to 
say  that  the  college,  though  not  so  largely  patronized  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  has 
not  failed  to  promote  in  the  young  men  sent  here  a  laudable  ambition  of  becoming 
good,  useful,  and  accomplished  men  for  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Rivers  is,  we  think,  sufficient  commentary  npon 
his  abilities  as  an  educsitor.  Prof.  Rivers  was  succeeded  in  1887  by 
Thomas  ^N*.  Williams,  A.  m.,  for  many  years  State  superintendent  of 
public  education  in  Delaware.  Prof.  Williams  came  very  highly  rec- 
ommended, and  proved  himself  a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  but  did  not 
succeed,  as  it  was  hoped  he  would,  in  building  up  the  college.  ProfL 
Williams  resigned  the  presidency  of  Washington  College  in  June, 
1889,  and  is  now  principal  of  a  normal  school  at  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 
The  most  important  event  of  Prof.  Williams's  administration  was  the 
action  taken  by  the  board  of  visitors  and  governors  to  put  the  pre- 
paratory school  of  the  college  upon  a  proper  basis.  In  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  college  there  had  always  been  a  grammar  school  under 
the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  the  college,  but  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  civil  war  the  number  of  students  had  become  so  small 
that  but  2  x)rofessors  were  employed,  and,  of  course,  they  could  not 
conduct  a  preparatory  course  in  connection  with  the  college  work. 
Prof.  Rivers  wished  to  have  the  number  of  professors  increased  to  6, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  college  would  not  justify  so  great  an 
expenditure  of  money  while  the  attendance  was  so  small.  One  addi- 
tional professor  was,  however,  employed,  but  Prof.  Rivers  always 
opposed  a  distinct  preparatory  department,  though  many  students 
came  to  the  college  deficient  in  preparation,  and  were  virtually  carried 
through  a  preparatory  course.  As  we  have  given  Prof.  Rivers's  views 
as  to  the  aims  of  the  college  in  another  place,  we  will  not  at  this  time 
go  into  the  matter  to  greater  length.  It  had  become  apparent  to  the 
management  of  the  college  that,  however  desirable  it  might  be  for  each 
county  to  provido  academies  and  to  have  the  students  prepared  for 
college  elsewhere,  the  facts  would  not  justify  that  hoi)e  here,  and,  that 
the  college  was  compelled  to  take  men  who  were  not  prepared  for  the 
freshman  class  or  to  lose  much  of  its  patronage. 

We  were  doing  no  more  than  other  colleges  had  already  done  when  we 
organized  a  preparatory  school  and  placed  it  undor  the  supervision  of 
the  college.    The  wisdom  of  the  department  is  apparent  in  practical 


'It  will  be  seen  by  looking  over  the  list  that  many  others  have  entered  the  pro- 
fessionsi  bringing  the  percentage  up  to  90. 
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resnlts  and  we  apprehend  nothing  of  the  predicted  tendency  to  deteri- 
orate the  college  proper  or  that  the  words  of  Livy  will  bo  fulfilled, 
that  ^^  major  pars  meliorein  vicit^ 

The  organization  of  this  department  increased  the  faculty  to  four 
and  it  seems  to  have  so  met  the  popular  demand  and  the  needs  of  the 
college  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  now  imperatively 
demands  an  increase  in  size  of  the  faculty. 

We  have  in  this  sketch  spoken  more  fully  of  the  principals  of  the 
college,  and  have  in  very  few  instances  mentioned  other  professors 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  accurate  information.  However, 
many  of  our  vice-presidents  and  professors  have  been  scholars  of  known 
ability  and  their  influence  upon  the  history  of  the  college  worthy  of 
especial  mention. 

The  alumni  of  the  college  organized  an  association  and  held  their 
first  meeting  in  June,  1387.  There  had  been  such  an  organization  in 
1863,  but  after  a  few  meetings  it  had  ceased  to  have  any  recognized 
existence.  Tl^e  present  organization  is  under  the  management  of  a 
committee  of  the  prominent  and  energetic  young  alumni  of  the  college, 
and  is  doing  good  work  for  the  cause  of  the  college  and  the  cause  of 
education,  besides  adding  a  very  pleasant  feature  to  the  annual  com- 
mencement exercises. 

In  August,  1889,  the  board  of  visitors  elected  Charles  W.  Beid,  ph.  d., 
to  the  vacant  presidency  of  the  college.  Dr.  Beid  graduated  from 
Dickinson  College  and  then  took  a  three  years'  course  in  the  German 
universities.  He  has  an  A.  M.  degree  from  Dickinson  and  a  Ph.  D. 
conferred  by  the  Boston  University.  The  doctor  has  devoted  over 
twenty  years  to  college  work :  fifteen  years  at  Allegheny  College  and 
during  the  two  years  preceding  his  election  as  president  of  the  faculty 
of  Washiugton  College  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and  German  m  St 
John's  College,  where  he  acted  as  vice-principal.  He  is  a  scholar  and 
an  accomplished  teacher. 

The  college  continues  to  increase  in  prosperity  under  his  tireless 
eftbrts.  In  1890  two  handsome  residences  were  erected  upon  the  col- 
lege campus  for  the  use  of  the  president  and  the  vice-president  of  the 
college,  thus  giving  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  them  to  the  use 
of  the  students. 

An  important  change  took  place  in  the  policy  of  the  college  in  the 
fall  of  1891,  by  the  admission  of  women  on  the  same  footing  as  men. 

In  the  summer  of  1892  a  handsome  and  sufficient  gymnasium  was 
erected  on  the  college  campus  by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college, 
and  was  fitted  with  all  the  modern  requirements  in  the  way  of  apparatus 
by  the  board  of  visitors  and  governors.  Many  improvements  were  made 
on  the  grounds  by  constructing  a  broad  avenue  or  driveway  in  the 
rear  of  the  college,  enlarging  the  campus,  and  erecting  a  windmill  to 
furnish  the  buildings  with  water. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  a  woman,  for  the  first  time,  was  chosen  to  one  of 
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the  chairs  of  instruction.  The  faculty,  as  at  present  constituted,  con- 
sists of  seven  members,  a  president,  vice-president,  professor  of  math- 
ematics, professor  of  natural  science,  orofessor  of  history,  professor  of 
French  and  German,  and  a  director  of  the  department  of  physical  cul- 
ture. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1891-'92,  there  are  enrolled  119  students,  20  of 
whom  are  females. 

Washington  College  seems  now  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  prosper- 
ity and  the  ardent  hox)e  is  expressed  that  tlie  eastern  branch  of  the 
first  Maryland  university  may  continue  to  prosper. 

The  college  has  never  received  a  bequest  nor  has  it  ever  received  any 
largo  gifts  in  the  way  of  endowment. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  Washington  College  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Eastern  Shore  nor  even  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  has 
been  disseminated  throughout  the  broad  fields  of  the  West  and  South. 
We  should  like  to  mention  in  closing  the  names  of  our  noted  alumni; 
we  can  not  name  all  who  are  worthy,  but  there  are  many  of  whom  we 
are  proud. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1889-'90,  the 
library  of  the  college  was  stated  tx)  contain  2,500  volumes  and  the 
permanent  productive  funds  to  be  830,000. 

ST.-  JOHN'S  COLLEGE  (1785-1894).' 

From  its  beginning  in  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  King 
Williani'S  School  appears  to  have  flourished  for  about  eighty-five  years, 
passing  successfully  through  the  disturbances  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  educating  for  the  State  and  nation  sons  distinguished  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  Among  its  pupils  was  William  Pinkn(5y, 
whose  fame  is  a  heritage  unto  the  nation.  This  school,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  was  finally  merged  in  St.  John's  College,  delivering  over 
to  it  its  head  master,  as  a  professor,  and  students,  funds,  and  other 
property.  The  foundation  of  Washington  College  in  1782  has  already 
been  treated  and  we  now  tell  the  story  of  the  second  college,  which 
was  incorporated  with  it  to  form  the  first  uuiversit}^  of  Maryland  in 
1785. 

In  1785^  the  legislature  of  the  new  and  sovereign  State  of  Mary- 
laud,  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  voluntarily  made  and  to  be 
made  by  individual  or  corporate  subscribers  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing St.  John's  College,  granted  to  its  original  corporators,  "the  visit- 
ors and  governors,"  to  be  therfeafter  elected  by  such  subscribers,  a 
charter,  by  which  the  sum  of  £1,750  current  money  was  annually  and 


'  Based  on  the  address  of  Mr.  Philip  R.  Voorhees,  delivered  at  tlio  celobrntiou  of  the 
centennial  of  the  college,  with  alterations  and  additions. 
2  Statute  of  1784,  chapter  37.     The  act  was  signed  Jan.  22,  1785. 
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forever  granted  as  a  donation  by  the  public  to  the  use  of  said  college, 
to  be  applied  by  the  visitors  and  governors  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  the  principal,  professors,  and  tutors  of  said  college. 

To  constitute  a  fund  from  which  this  appropriation  was  to  be  paid,  certain  taxes 
were  imposed  which  were  deemed  objectionable  and  oppressive  by  those  on  whom 
their  payment  fell  and  excited  an  extended  feeling  of  resentment  towards  the  col- 
lege from  all  parts  of  the  State.  A  portion  of  this  fund  was  derived  from  a  license 
tax  upon  innkeepers  and  other  vendors  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  liquor  interest 
was  a  powerful  and  a  formidable  one  and  the  college  was  soon  made  to  feel  its 
power.  An  attack  was  made  upon  the  college  and  the  taxes  imposed  for  its  support 
in  a  pamphlet  signed  ''A  Planter/'  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  general 
assembly  in  1785.  In  November,  1786,  a  portion  of  the  fund  so  set  apart  was  appro- 
priated to  purposes  in  no  way  connected  with  the  college  or  the  subject  of  education, 
which  called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  board  of  visitors  and  governors,  which, 
though  repeated  two  years  in  succession;  seems  to  have  been  unnoticed  or  disregarded.^ 
In  November,  1794,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  lower  house  of  assembly  repealing  Sec- 
tion XIX  of  the  charter  and  withdrawing  its  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  principal,  professors,  and  tutors,  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate. — [Beport 
of  joint  committee  of  the  legislature,  March  1,  1788.] 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1806,  the  legislature  passed  an  act'  repeal- 
ing the  nineteenth  section  of  the  charter,  and  the  annual  appropriation 
therein  provided  for  was  withheld  from  the  college.  The  act  of  repeal, 
however,  was  passed  by  but  a  bare  majority  in  the  senate  and  a  majority 
of  8  in  the  house.  While  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  its  active  usefulness, 
and  when  promising  increased  advantages  for  the  future,  tliis  action  so 
crippled  the  institution  that  it  did  not  for  years  recover  from  the  blow, 
if,  indeed,  its  whole  development  thereafter  was  not  modified  for  all 
time.  But  in  1811  the  State  voted  an  annual  donation  of  $1,000,  and 
in  1821  authorized  the  college  to  raise,  by  a  lottery,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $80,000,  of  which  amount  the  sum  of  $20,C00  was  realized  and  in- 
vested as  a  college  fund.  In  1832,  by  joint  resolution,^  $2,000  was  added 
by  the  State  to  the  annual  sum  of  $1,000  theretofore  voted,  conditioned 
upon  the  visitors  and  governors  agreeing  to  accept  the  same  in  full  sat- 
isfaction of  all  claims  against  the  State  for  the  unpaid  sums  provided 
for  in  the  charter.  Despairing  of  better  terms  and  greatly  needing  the 
money,  the  visitors  and  governors,  under  such  circumstances,  acceded  to 
these  and  e^^ecuted  a  release.    Subsequently,  in  1858,^  the  legislature 

'In  1788  tho  house  of  representatives  pashed  a  hill  to  suspend  payment  of  funds 
to  St.  John's  College  for  the  salaries  of  presidents  and  professors  u.til  the  coUege 
should  ho  finished  and  professors  appointed  and  actually  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
their  several  duties.  The  senate  agreed  to  this,  James  Carroll  dissenting,  ''heeaupo 
the  legislature  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  tbe  funds  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  St.  John's  College.  The  law  established  that  college,  and  givin^r 
them  certain  sums  yearly,  must  be  considered  a  grant  to  that  corporation  under  the 
act  which  cannot  be  annulled  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter  or  the  consent  of 
both  parties ;  and  in  this  instance  the  trustees  have  not  even  notice  of  the  resolu- 
tion.'^ 

-Statute  of  1805,  chapter  85. 

3Rc80lutiuns  of  1832,  No.  41. 

^Resolutions  of  1858,  No.  4. 
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authorized  a  suit  to  be  brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  repeal 
of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  charter.  Such  a  suit  was  accordingly 
brought  in  equity,  the  governor  appearing  for  the  State  as  a  defendant. 
The  bill  charged  that  the  State  by  such  repeal  had  violated  the  pro- 
visions of  a  solemn  contract.  The  court  of  appeals,  on  a  case  so  stated 
from  the  court  below,  so  held ;  ^  but  the  same  court  also  held,  later,  when 
payment  was  sought  to  be  obtained  by  proceedings  for  a  mandamus  to 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  that  the  visitors  and  governors 
"  having  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  legislature  and  by  their  solemn 
and  formal  release  having  discharged  and  extinguished  the  claim  made 
here,  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  power,  as  well  as  right,  to  assert 
and  again  maintain  it."  The  court  having  reached  this  conclusion, 
expressed  no  opinion  upon  the  point  raised  by  the  defense,  that  a  man- 
damus, under  the  facts  of  the  case,  was  not  the  proper  remedy.* 

The  legal  proceedings  rested  here,  although  an  appeal  from  this  deci- 
sion to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  advised  by  eminent 
authority,  upon  the  ground  that  the  visitors  and  governors  had  exceeded 
the  authority  conferred  upon  them  in  executing  such  release,  the  case 
being  one  in  which  the  act  complained  of  involved  the  question  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  declares  that  "No 
State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."^ 

In  1866  the  visitors  and  governors,  ever  faithful  to  the  interests 
of  the  college,  memorialized  the  legislature,  urging  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  hardship  of  the  situation  and  their  dislike  to  appeal  to  a  juris- 
diction outside  of  the  State  in  search  of  any  relief  which  it  was  compe- 
tent for  the  State  itself  by  legislative  action  to  grant.  Whereupon  the 
legislature,  mindful  of  the  situation,  voted  to  restore  the  amount  of 
unpaid  annuities  which  had  accrued  within  the  preceding  five  years, 
during  which  the  college  was  closed.  An  additional  appropriation  of 
$12,000  was  also  voted,  to  be  paid  annually  on  and  after  June  1,  1868, 
for  the  next  five  years.  * 

In  1872  there  was  "  appropriated,"  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $3,000 
now  annually  paid  "the  sum  of  $12,000  aunnally  on  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  June,  1873,  for  and  during  the  term  of  six  years."*  Further, 
$10,000  were  granted  "per  annum  for  the  board,  fuel, lights,  and  wash- 
ing of  two  students  from  each  senatorial  district  to  be  given  free  tuition 
by  the  college,"  and  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  given  in  gross  "for  increas- 
ing and  improving  the  college  library,  laboratory,  philosophical  appa- 
ratus and  cabinet."  In  1878,  "in  addition  to  the  permanent  annuity  of 
$3,000,  was  continued  the  appropriation  of  1872,  of  $12,000,  then  about 
to  expire,  for  and  during  the  term  of  two  years  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  October,  1878."^    The  provision  for  studentsfrom  senatorial  districts 


'  15  Maryland  Reports,  330.  <Act  of  1866,  ch.  101. 

«23  Maryland  Reports,  629.  *Act  of  1872,  ch.  393. 

»  Section  X  of  Article  i.  '     «Act  of  1878,  ch.  315. 

1122— No.  19 7 
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was  repealed  and  instead  there  was  granted  $200  per  aniiom,  beginning 
the  Ist  day  of  October,  1878,  for  every  student  provided  for  in  said 
repealed  section,  until  the  number  of  said  students  should  be  reduced 
to  one  for  each  senatorial  district,  when,  and  thereafter,  it  granted  the 
sum  of  $5,200  per  annum  for  the  board,  fuel,  lights,  and  washing  of 
such  total  number  of  students  to  be  given  free  tuition  by  the  college 
under  the  conditions  of  good  character,  pecuniary  inability,  and  other 
qualifications  imposed.  The  statute  book  for  some  years  shows  no 
further  financial  legislation  in  aid  of  the  college,  except  the  sums  of 
$7,500  appropriated  in  1882*  and  $4,000  in  I886.2 

An  appeal  for  additional  aid  was  made  to  the  legislature  in  1888,  especially  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  relief  from,  the.fanded  debt,  but  which  resulted  merely  in  an 
appropriation  of  $2,600  for  the  two  succeeding  years,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  x)rovido  for  the  interest  of  the  debt  of  $18,000.^ 

In  1890  another  appeal,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  was  made,  which  resulted 
in  the  appropriation  of  $12,000,  to  be  used  only  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  but 
the  grant  was  coupled  with  the  requirement  that  no  charge  should  be  made  upon 
the  senatorial  scholarship  students  for  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  board  and 
tuition,  as  had  been  made  since  1880.  So  that  while  with  one  hand  the  funded  debt 
was  being  reduced  by  the  amount  received  under  the  act  of  appropriation,  the  col- 
lege treasury  was  being  depleted  by  a  loss  in  annual  income  of  nearly  $2,000 
annually. 

Owing  to  the  efforts  of  State  Senator  J.  S.  Wirt,  of  Ekton,  Md.,  nud  State  Sen- 
ator J.  W.  Smith,  of  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  the  appropriation  of  $12,000  for  two  ^^ears  (or 
$6,000  for  each  year)  was  renewed  in  1892  without  conditions,  other  than  the  one 
which  prohibited  any  charge  upon  the  senatorial  scholarship  students. 

The  legislature  of  1894  enacted  that  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$6,000  should  be  made,  in  addition  to  the  regular  $3,000/ 

With  this  amount  coming  directly  into  the  treasury,  to  bo  used  for  general  pur- 
poses, it  has  been  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  the  faculty  and  also  to  pay 
them  salaries  more  in  accordance  with  their  services.  As  a  consequence,  the  number 
of  students  has  increased  and  a  good  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
that  progressive  growth  which  it  is  desirable  to  find  in  the  older  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country. — [Letter  from  President  Fell,  October  23,  1893.] 

The  digression  from  the  orderly  narration  of  events  in  the  history  of 
the  college  has  been  made  solely  with  a  vievr  of  avoiding  the  interrup- 
tion of  such  narration  by  the  introduction  at  intervals  of  financial 
details  which  it  seemed  better  to  connect  and  mass  in  one  statement. 

Eeturning  now  to  the  year  1785,  the  date  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
legal  existence  of  St.  John's  began,  we  find  many  of  Maryland's  sons, 
distinguished  in  both  the  State  and  nation,  among  the  promoters  of 
the  endeavor  to  found  a  great  college  of  that  name.  Active  among 
these  promoters  were  Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca,  Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  famous  as  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer;  John  Eager  Howard, 


1  Act  of  1882.  ch.  459.  -'  Act  of  1888,  ch.  408. 

3  Act  of  1886.  ch.  402.  <  Act  of  1894,  ch.  208. 
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Richard  Ridgely,  George  Plater,  Luther  Martin,  Jeremiah  Town- 
ley  Ghase,  Alexander  Contee  Hanson,  the  Bt.  Rev.  Thomas  John 
Glaggett,  Robert  Bowie^  the  Eversfields,  Benedict  Calvert,  Benjamin 
Stoddard,  George  DiggSj  Gerard  B.  Caosin,  John  Chapman,  John 
Sterett,  Daniel  McMaehen,  Daniel  Bowly,  Robert  Giimor,  Otho  H. 
Williams,  George  Lnx,  and  others  of  like  excellence  and  mflnence. 

Under  these  auspicions  in^uences  St.  John's  received  its  charter 
from  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  act  of  incorporation^  constituting 
this  charter  is  entitled  ^An  act  for  founding  a  college  on  the  Western 
Shore  of  this  State  and  constituting  the  same,  together  with  W^a.shing- 
ton  College,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  into  one  university,  by  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Maryland.^    This  charter,  in  its  preamble,  declarer: 

Whereas  it  appeni  to  this  general  assembly  that  many  pablic-npirited  inflirulnaU, 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  fonndmg  of  a  college  or  seminary  of  l<;anifng 
OL  the  Western  Shore  of  this  State,  have  sabscribed  and  procured  snbscriptioRfi  to 
a  considerable  amount,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Tery  large  additions  will 
be  obtained  to  the  same  throoghont  the  different  counties  of  the  said  shore  if  t}jer 
were  made  capable  in  law  to  receire  and  apply  the  same  towards  founding  and 
carrying  on  a  college  or  general  seminary  of  learning,  with  such  statutory  plan  and 
with  such  legislative  assistance  and  direction  as  the  general  assembly  might  tb:nk 
fit;  and  this  general  assembly,  highly  approving  tboso  generous  exertions  of  indS' 
\  lOnals,  arc  desirous  to  embrace  the  present  favorable  occasion  of  i>ea/;e  awl  pro^ 
perity  for  making  lasting  provision  for  the  encouragement  and  advanc^fioeut  of  all 
nsefnl  knowledge  and  literatnre  tbiongh  every  part  of  this  Stat^;. 

By  the  second  section,  immediately  following  tlio  preamble,  it  is  in 
part  enacted : 

That  a  college  or  general  seminary  of  learning,  by  the  name  of  Kaint  Jotr/4,  1#e 
establishefl  on  the  said  Western  Shore,  npon  the  following  fnmlamental  an 'I  laMf*- 
lablc  principles,  namely :  First.  The  sa:d  c/>]l«fgeii»h:jll  befound<Ml  and  mainUiin<^  f'/T' 
ever,  npou  a  most  lilferal  plan,  for  the  ItfrufJit  of  yonth  of  €i\tiTj  reU'^ioimdf^  ^tfinin'^^ 
tioQ,  who  shall  be  freely  a'iiuitted  to  e^.^jal  pnviie;;*'^  and  advant;i;;«;4  of  #^lri<at«</3 
and  to  all  the  literary  honor?  of  tLe  c«>Jlege^  according  to  th'^ir  i/ierit,  without  r*"/-:r- 
ing  or  enforcing  any  relig-on*  or  civil  U:^t  or  urging  thfrir  att^jdarice  li'^'Zi  uluj 
particular  religions  worship  or  semce  fAiner  than  what  tl>/;y  have  \>*^u*:f\  :*'^*jrf\  i:» 
or  have  the  consent  acd  approbation  of  their  parent')  or  %nixTi\i:iXi^  to  atv  r> .. :  !.'/r 
shall  any  preference  bt  given  la  Xh*i  choice  of  a  principal,  vuH-ynzt*  ly':..  *^  *A  ,>rr 
professor,  master,  or  tator  in  tiie  %a.d  'oweije  on  a^xonnt  of  Jji*  \*:%r\.*:'i\*sT  j'..  z,  '^'-^ 
profession,  having  rezard  ^-'/eiy  to  L.9  li-oral  chJira^;*er  and  rt/crirr  ;*',  I.t.'-«  a,:.! 
other  necessary  qoalifeat.oas  to  Lil  the  place  for  which  he  sh^h  \>k  ttz^'^^ri,- 

By  the  third  section,  th«i  Ki;rht  Kev,  John  ('arroll  'the  fir-t  C;i*r.'/!  ft 
archbishop  of  America  .  s^ndtiiH  lUtwUij^.  WjiJjam  Smith  ar.d  Pa*:.'* 
Allison  (eminent  dinners.  re^ipttftiyhW.ofihH  i'rot/T-tant  Ep,w:<v«^!  a-.  ! 
Presbyterian  chnrche-i  ,  KicLard  i^priuu;,  Jolm  HUfnett.  0<^/r;:e  S^,jj*. 
^s.,  '-and  soch  other  p<r*.-<i:jj<  a^  th<;y  or  auy  ti»o  of  ti.'-r/j  r.^y 
appoint,''  were  ^auiuonz^  to  -%oljat  and  r^;<jjve  «rif/-^rH ;/♦.',:,*  i-  ; 
contnbntions  for  the  jiai'i  iij^^ndf^d  v/AWm/'.h.uA  nfsu.uHTy  ^/f  v:.,-.'^*^*; 
learning.'' 


^  Act  of  l7B9^ck.37.  »Cop>''>-  (s'/u^  U^  *.i*'AfX^,r  'A  Wi*i*.:.;rv^i  C^,«»,-*jb*- 
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Richard  Ridgely,  George  Plater,  Lutber  Martin,  Jeremiah  Town- 
ley  Ohase,  Alexander  Contee  Hanson,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  John 
Claggett,  Robert  Bowie^  the  Eversfields,  Benedict  Calvert,  Benjamin 
Stoddard,  George  Diggs,  Gerard  B.  Gansin,  John  Chapman,  John 
Sterett,  Daniel  McMachen,  Daniel  Bowly,  Robert  Gilmor,  Otho  H. 
Williams,  George  Lux,  and  others  of  like  excellence  and  influence. 

Under  these  auspicious  influences  St.  John's  received  its  charter 
from  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  act  of  incorporation^  constituting 
this  charter  is  entitled  "An  act  for  founding  a  college  on  the  Western 
Shore  of  this  State  and  constituting  the  same,  together  with  Washing- 
ton College,  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  into  one  university,  by  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Maryland."    This  charter,  in  its  preamble,  declares: 

Whereas  it  appers  to  this  general  assembly  that  mauy  public -spirited  individuals, 
from  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  founding  of  a  college  or  seminary  of  learning 
Ob  the  Western  Shore  of  this  State,  have  subscribed  and  procured  subscriptions  to 
a  considerable  amount,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  very  large  additions  will 
bo  obtained  to  the  same  throughout  the  different  counties  of  the  said  shore  if  they 
were  made  capable  in  law  to  receive  and  apply  the  same  towards  founding  and 
carrying  on  a  college  or  general  seminary  of  learning,  with  such  statutory  plan  and 
with  such  legislative  assistance  and  direction  as  the  general  assembly  might  think 
fit ;  and  this  general  assembly,  highly  approving  those  generous  exertions  of  indi- 
viduals,  are  desirous  to  embrace  the  present  favorable  occasion  of  peace  and  pros- 
|>erity  for  making  lasting  provision  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  all 
useful  knowledge  and  literature  through  every  part  of  this  State. 

By  the  second  section,  immediately  following  the  preamble,  it  is  in 
part  enacted : 

That  a  college  or  general  seminary  of  learning,  by  the  name  of  Saint  John's,  be 
established  on  the  said  Western  Shore,  upon  the  following  fundamental  and  invio- 
lable principles,  namely  :  First.  The  said  college  shall  be  founded  and  maintained  for- 
ever, upon  a  most  liberal  plan,  for  the  benefit  of  youth  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion, who  shall  be  freely  admitted  to  equal  privileges  and  advantages  of  education 
and  to  all  the  literary  honors  of  the  college,  according  to  their  merit,  without  requir- 
ing or  enforcing  any  religious  or  civil  test  or  urging  their  attendance  upon  any 
particular  religions  worship  or  service  other  than  what  they  have  been  educated  in 
or  have  the  consent  and  approbation  of  their  x^^irents  or  guardians  to  attend ;  nor 
shall  any  preference  bo  given  in  the  choice  of  a  principal,  vice-principal,  or  other 
professor,  master,  or  tutor  in  the  said  college  on  account  of  his  particular  religious 
profession,  having  regard  solely  to  his  moral  character  and  literary  abilities  and 
other  necessary  qualifications  to  fill  the  place  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen.^ 

By  the  third  section,  the  Right  Rev.  John  Carroll  (the  first  Catholic 
archbishop  of  America),  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  William  Smith  and  Patrick 
Allison  (eminent  divines,  respectively,  of  tiie  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  churches),  Richard  Spring,  John  Sterrett,  George  Diggs, 
esqs.,  "and  such  other  peffeous  as  they  or  any  two  of  them  may 
appoint, '^  were  "  authorized  to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  and 
contributions  for  the  said  intended  college  and  seminary  of  universal 
learning." 


*  Act  of  1785,  ch.  37.  *  Copied  from  the  charter  of  Washington  College. 
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It  is  needless  to  add  that  we  are  told  that  these  eminent  men,  of  all 
shades  of  faith,  cordially  assisted  and  harmoniously  engaged  In  the 
good  work  of  securing  funds  for,  and  of  assisting  in,  the  founding  of 
the  intended  seminary  of  universal  learning,  ''upon  a  most  liberal  plan, 
for  the  benefit  of  youth  of  every  religious  denomination,"  which  should 
require  no  religious  test  nor  "attendance  upon  any  particular  religious 
worship  or  service." 

By  the  same  third  section  it  is  provided  that  each  subscriber,  or  class 
of  subscribers,  of  $1,000  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  ''  one  visitor  or  gov- 
ernor" of  the  college. 

By  the  fourth  se<;tion  it  is  enacted  that  when  the  visitors  and  gov- 
ernors were  so  elected  they  should  meet  and  take  upon  themselves 
their  trust,  and  should  then  be  "  one  community,  corporation,  and  body 
politic,  to  have  continuance  forever  by  the  name  of  the  visitors  and 
governors  of  St.  John's  College,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  by  the 
same  name  shall  have*  perpetual  succession," 

The  seventh  section  grants  them  a  lot  of  4  acres  of  ground  in  fee 
whereon  St.  John's  should  be  located,  in  case  Annapolis  should  be 
selected  by  the  visitors  and  governors  as  the  place  for  establishing  the 
college.  This  lot  contained  the  monumental  ruin  known  as  Bladen's 
Folly,  which  will  be  described  further  on. 

The  preamble  to  the  consolidation  act  of  1785 » informs  us  that  **  The 
rector,  governors,  trustees,  and  visitors  of  King  William's  School,  in 
the  city  of  Annapolis,  have  represented  to  the  general  assembly  that 
they  are  desirous  of  appropriating  the  funds  belonging  to  the  said 
school  to  the  benefit,  support,  and  maintenance  of  St.  John's  College, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  consistent  with  and  better  fulfill  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders  and  benefactors  of  the  said  school  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  piety  and  learning,  and  have  prayed  that  a  law  may 
pass  for  the  said  purpose,"  wherefore  the  second  section  of  the  act, 
immediately  following  the  preamble,  enacts  that  the  prayer  be  granted, 
and  that  upon  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties  upon  terms,  "  all 
the  lands,  chattels,  and  choses  in  action,  and  property"  belonging  to 
the  said  school  may  be  conveyed  by  deed  to  the  visitors  and  governors 
of  St.  John's  College. 

The  third  section  enacts  that  if  such  conveyance  be  not  effected  the 
property  shall  remain  in  or  revert  to  ttie  rector,  governors,  trustees, 
and  visitors  of  King  William's  School,  who  are  in  said  section  incor- 
porated, with  power  to  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  the  school,  by 
the  name  of  the  rector  and  visitors  of  Annapolis  School,  and  by  no  other 
name  to  be  known. 

The  subscriptions  obtained  for  St.  John's  College  prior  to  178G  under 
the  above-mentioned  provisions  of  law,  from  other  sources  than  the 
State  treasury,  had  thus  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £11,000,  including 
£2,000  subscribed,  under  the  legal  provisions  already  narrated,  by 

'Act  of  1785,  chapter  39. 
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King  William's  School.  This  sum  entitled  the  rector  and  visitors  of 
said  school  by  the  terms  of  St.  John's  charter  to  elect  2  visitors  and 
governors,  who  were  accordingly  elected  as  members  of  the  original 
board,  at  the  subscribers'  meeting  held  in  1784,  9  other  members  being 
elected,  1  by  each  subscriber,  or  class  of  subscribers,  of  £1,000.  *  The 
first  meeting  of  this  board  of  visitors  and  governors  elected  by  the 
subscribers  was  held  February  28, 1786,  and  the  following-named  mem- 
bers duly  qualified  on  that  day  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  gen- 
eral court:  Right  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Claggett,  D.  d.,  Rev.  William  West, 
D.  D.,  Nicholas  Carroll,  esq.,  John  H.  Stone,  esq.,  William  Beans,  esq., 
Richard  Ridgely,  esq.,  Samuel  Chase,  esq.,  John  Thomas,  escj.,  Thomas 
^tone,  esq.,  Alexander  C.  Hanson,  esq.,  ll.  d.,  and  Thomas  Jennings, 
esq.,  the  last  two  elected  by  the  rector  and  visitors  of  King  WilUam's 
School.  On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1786,  this  board  of  visitors  and 
governors  fixed  upon  Annapolis  as  a  place  proper  for  establishing  the 
college,  9  votes  being  cast  in  favor  of  this  location  and  but  2  in  favor 
of  Upper  Marlboro,  the  only  other  place  considered.  At  the  same  time 
the  consolidation  of  King  William's  School  and  St.  John's  College  was 
carried  into  practical  effect  by  the  transfer  of  its  property  to  and  the  mer- 
ging of  its  newly-named  successor,  the  '*  Annapolis  School,"  in  the  col- 
lege. Subsequently,  in  1789,  10  members  were  elected  to  their  board 
by  the  votes  of  the  visitors  and  governors,  and  the  succession  has  been 
maintained  by  the  succession  of  such  new  members  to  the  present  time. 
The  names  of  those  elected,  as  above  mentioned,  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  1789,  were:  Gustavus  Brown, m.  d.,  John  Allen  Thomas,  Charles 
Carroll,  of  OarroUton ;  Jeremiah  To wnley  Chase,  Charles  Wallace,  James 
Brice,  Richard  Sprigg,  Edward  Gantt,  Clement  Hill,  and  Right  Rev. 
John  Carroll,  d.  d. 

Annapolis  having  been  thus  selected  for  the  site  of  the  college,  by 
the  terms  of  the  seventh  section  of  its  charter,  St.  John's  obtained  the 
grant  of  '^  all  that  four  acres  of  land  within  the  city  of  Annapolis  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  public  and  conveyed  on  the  second  day  of 
October,  1744,  by  Stephen  Bordley,  esq.,  to  Thomas  Bladen,  esq.,  then 
governor,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  four  acres  of  land  witli  the 
appurtenances  to  the  said  visitors  and  governors,  for  the  only  use, 
benefit,  and  behoof  of  the  college  or  seminary  of  universal  learning 
forever." 

The  charter  likewise  empowers  the  visitors  and  governors  to  acquire 
other  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and  to  alienate  all  such  acqui- 
sitions, saving  and  excepting,  however,  anything  acquired  by  the 
original  charter  grant. 

The  *'  appurtenances ''  belonging  to  this  4  acres  of  land  consisted  of 
the  remains  of  a  handsome  mansion,  projected  by  Governor  Bladen 
about  1744,  for  the  ofiicial  residence  of  the  colonial  governors,  which, 
though  commenced  under  the  supervision  of  a  Scotch  architect  who 
came  to  the  country  especially  to  construct  it,  was  never  completed 
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for  the  purposes  originally  intended,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the 
governor  and  the  legislature.  Hence  this  building  went  almost  to 
ruin  and  remained  uncompleted  for  years,  receiving  the  popular  name 
of  "Bladen's  Folly '^  or  "The  Governor's  Folly."  This  popular  appel- 
lation was  recorded  in  verse  by  a  local  poet,  who,  in  the  Annax)olis 
Gazette  of  September  5, 1771,  published  some  lines  in  which  the  old 
St.  Anne's  church,  then  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  is  made  to  speak  in 
the  first  person,  and  in  the  course  of  the  "petition"  says: 

With  grief  in  yonder  field,  hard  by, 

A  sister  rnin  I  espy. 

Old  Bladen's  palace,  once  so  famed, 

And  now  too  well  **Th6  Folly''  named, 

Her  roof  all  tottering  to  decay, 

Her  walls  a  mouldering  all  away. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  on  the  present  "College  Green"  or  campus 
stands  the  "Governor's  Folly,"  now  known  as  "McDowell  Hall."  On 
the  lOtb  of  March,  1786,  it  was  resolved  by  the  visitors  and  governors 
to  repair  and  finish  this  old  structure  and  to  add  wings  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  and  a  building  committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Alexander  Contee  Hanson,  Nicholas  Carroll,  and  Eichard  Bidgely, 
esquires,  to  carry  into  effect  such  a  plan.  The  building,  however,  was 
comiDleted,  without  these  additions,  in  its  present  form  and  style,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  marks  indicating  the  lines  of  union  between  old  and 
new  work,  in  making  repairs  and  completing  the  walls,  are  still  visible. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1789,  at  a  meeting  of  the  visitors  and  gov- 
ernors, "Bishop  Carroll  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
board,  and  Dr.  John  McDowell  appeared  and  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics,  tendered  him  on  the  14th  of  May  preceding," 
The  Rev.  Ealph  Higginbotham,  then  rector  of  St.  Anne's  parish,  "was 
also  elected  professor  of  languages"  at  this  meeting. 

The  college  building  having  been  made  habitable,  the  "11th  day  of 
November,  1789,  was  selected  for  the  occasion  of  opening  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  was  requested  to  attend  as  principal  of 
the  college  |>ro  tempore  and  deliver  a  sermon.  The  dedication  was  per- 
formed with  much  solemnity,  all  the  public  bodies.  State  and  munici- 
pal, and  citizens  and  students,  being  in  attendance  and  forming  a  long 
procession  from  the  State  house  to  the  College  Hall."  An  address  on 
the  "Advantages  of  a  Classical  Education,"  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Higginbotham,  in  addition  to  the  sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  William  Smith.  On  this  occasion  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton, 
appeared;  qualified  as  a  visitor  and  governor,  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day. 

With  John  McDowell,  ll.  d.,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  mow  pre- 
siding as  principal,  and  Rev.  Ralph  Higginbotham,  professor  of  lan- 
guages, the  college  started  into  life.  Mr.  Higginbotham  brought  with 
him  many  scholars  from  King  William's  or  the  Annapolis  school,  of 
which  he  was  the  last  head  master. 


i 
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Eev.  Ralph  Higginbotham  was  a  native  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  and 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Ho  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  came  a  few  years  later  to  this  country,  and  later  to 
Annapolis.  He  was  elected  head  master  of  King  William's  School  in 
1781,  and  rector  of  St.  Anne's  parish  in  1785.  He  was  a  complete  master 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  seemed  to  be  decidedly  more  of  a  teacher  than 
a  clergyman.  His  pupils  seem  to  have  been  greatly  attached  to  him,  and 
Bev.  Ethan  Allen  says  of  him,  '^that  as  a  scholar  he  is  remembered  as 
one  of  a  high  order,"  and  another  writer  speaks  of  him  as  '^a  man  of 
refined  taste  and  profound  learning  in  ancient  lore."  The  class  of  1796, 
which  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  as  his  "tenth  legion,"  was  his  favorite. 
He  resigned  his  rectorship  in  1804,  but  remained  vice- principal  until  his 
death  on  May  1, 1813. 

On  May  14, 1790,  Dr.  McDowell  was  elected  by  the  lioard,  principal  of 
the  college,  efforts  to  obtain  a  principal  from  England  having  failed  up 
to  that  time;  and  in  the  same  year  a  professor  of  grammar,  Patrick 
McGrath,  was  added  to  the  faculty.  In  1792  Mr.  Higginbotham  was 
made  vice-principal  by  the  board,  and  the  sum  of  £215  was  expended 
for  the  purchase,  in  London,  of  the  requisite  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  by  the  succeeding  year  3  additional  teachers  had  been  added,  making 
a  corps  of  6  professors,  including  the  principal  and  vice-principal. 

According  to  tradition,  the  institution  took  its  name  from  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,*  where  some  of  its  original  corporators  had  studied. 
At  the  opening  of  the  college  the  authorities  did  not  intend  to  furnish 
board  to  the  students,  but  to  allow  tbem  to  board  in  private  families 
about  in  the  city.  In  a  year  or  so,  however,  it  was  found  that  greater 
satisfaction  would  be  given  to  parents,  if  the  students  were  placed  under 
closer  surveillance;  accordingly  the  upper  stories  of  McDowell  Hall 
were  arranged  as  dormitories,  etc.,  and  a  dining  room  was  opened  in  the 
basement.  The  bachelor  professors  lived  in  the»  hall,  so  that  they  might 
superintend  the  boys  and  '*  take  up  inspections  "  to  see  that  duties  were 
not  slighted. 

In  1793,  at  its  first  commencement,  St.  John's  conferred  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  upon  3  graduates  (Charles  Alexander,  John  Addison  Carr, 
and  William  Long),  but  the  alumni  (including  those  who  did  not  gradu- 
ate) credited  to  this  class  numbered  in  all  16,  of  which  number  1  became 
governor  of  the  State,  1  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  2  associate 
judges  of  a  judicial  district,  1  a  clerk  of  the  executive  council,  1  a 
register  of  wills,  and  1  a  visitor  and  governor  of  the  college. 

From  its  first  commencement,  held  in  1793,  to  that  of  1806,  a  brief 
period  of  thirteen  years,  we  find  among  the  names  of  its  graduates 
those  of  no  less  than  4  governors  of  Maryland,  1  governor  of  Liberia, 
7  members  of  the  executive  council,  3  U.  8.  Senators,  5  members  of  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Eepresentatives,  4  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  8 

*  St.  John's  Collegian,  I,  37.  Other  authorities  say  the  name  was  given  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Masonic  fratemitj;  then  very  strong  in  Annapolis. 
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judges  of  the  other  courts,  1  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  1 
U.  S.  district  attorney,  one  auditor  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  6  State  sena- 
tors, and  15  members  of  the  house  of  delegates;  besides  foreign  consuls, 
oflRcers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  physicians  and  surgeons,  distinguished 
lawyers  (including  a  chancellor  of  South  Carolina),  college  professors, 
and  others. 

We  find  from  an  examination  of  the  old  matriculating  register  that 
between  the  years  1789  and  1805  it  shows  not  only  representatives  of 
every  county  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  but  also  from  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  We  find  there  representatives  from 
no  less  than  nine  counties  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the  following 
Virginia  names:  Washington,  Custis,  Dulany,  Alexander,  Thompson, 
Clark,  Herbert,  Lomax,  Taylor,  Benson,  Gibbon,  Love,  Blackburn, 
Burwell,  Mercer,  and  others.  There  were  2  students  from  England,  1 
from  France,  3  from  the  West  Indies,  1  from  Portugal,  and,  omitting  as 
many  quite  as  distinguished,  the  following  Maryland  names:  Jennings, 
Dulany,  Carroll,  Stone,  Pinkney,  Lloyd,  Chase,  Ogle,  Hanson,  Thomas, 
Murray,  Ridgely,  Key,  Dorsey,  Snowden,  Harwood,  Stewart,  Lee,  and 
Howard. 

Among  the  nongraduates  of  1793,  were  Judges  Clement  Dorsey, 
Daniel  Clark,  and  John  Done,  and  Ninian  Pinkney.  In  1794  gradu- 
ated Richard  Harwood,  attorney-general  of  Maryland,  and  among  the 
nongraduates  were  John  C.  W^eems,  John  Seney,  and  John  Con  tee  Her- 
bert, members  of  Congress,  arid  Judge  Alexander  Contee  Magruder,  of 
the  State  court  of  appeals.  In  1796  graduated  Francis  Scott  Key,  the 
author  of  the  "Star- Spangled  Banner;"  Robert  H.  Goldsborough,  TJ.  S. 
Senator,  and  John  Shaw,  m.  d.,  a  graceful  poet  and  the  author  of  the 
following  sonnet  to  the  old  poplar  tree  on  the  college  grounds: 

Thee,  ancient  tree,  autumnal  storms  assail, 

Thy  shattered  branches  spread  the  sound  afar; 
Thy  taU  head  bows  before  the  rising  gale, 

Thy  pale  leaf  flits  along  the  troubled  air. 
No  more  thou  boastest  of  thy  vernal  bloom, 

Thy  withered  foliage  glads  the  eye  no  more; 
Yet  still,  thy  presence  in  thy  lonely  gloom 

A  secret  pleasure  to  my  soul  restores. 
For  round  thy  trunk  my  careless  childhood  stray'd, 

When  fancy  led  me  cheerful  o'er  the  green. 
And  many  a  frolic  feat  beneath  thy  shade 

Far  distant  days  and  other  suns  have  seen. 
Fond  recollection  kindles  at  the  view 

And  acts  each  long  departed  scene  anew. 

Washington  Van  Bibber,  member  of  Congress,  was  among  the  non- 
graduates  of  that  year.  In  1797  John  Leeds  Kerr,  U.  S.  Senator,  and 
Judge  John  Tayloe  Lomax,  of  the  Virginia  court  of  appeals,  graduated, 
and  in  1798  John  Hanson  Thomas  and  Alexander  Hammett,  consul  to 
l^aples.    Among  the  nongraduates  of  the  latter  year  were  Daniel  Mar- 
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tin  governor  of  Maryland;  John  Wilmot,  attorney- general  of  the  State; 
Thomas  U.  P.  Charlton,  chancellor  of  South  Carolina;  and  Dr.  Tobias 
Watkins,  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  under  the  Florida  treat}^  In  1799  the  list  of 
nongraduates  contains  the  names  of  George  W.  P.  Custis,  son  of  Wash- 
ington's stepson;  Thomas  Beale  Dorsey,  chief  Judge  of  the  Maryland 
court  of  appeals  and  attorney-generalof  the  State;  andDr.  DenisClaude, 
state  treasurer. ,  James  Thomas,  governor  of  Maryland,  was  among  the 
nongraduates  in  1800.  In  1801  there  was  no  class,  but  the  nongrad- 
uates of  1802  included  Alexander  C.  Hanson,  U.  S.  Senator,  and  David 
Hofifuian,  ll.d.,  author,  historian,  and  jurist,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  the  author  of  "  Cartaphilus,"  the  American  lawyer  in 
London,  and  honored  by  degrees  from  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Gottingen.  **He  was  both  a  patron  and  a  visitor  and  governor  of  St. 
John's.'^  In  1803  there  was  no  class,  nor  in  1805;  but  in  1804,  among 
the  nongraduates  were  Christopher  Hughes,  charge  d'affaires  to 
Sweden,  and  William  Grason,  governor  of  Maryland;  and  in  1806 
graduated  George  Mackubin,  state  treasurer;  and  Seth  Sweetser,  con- 
sul to  Guayaquil,  was  among  the  n(»ngraduates. 

The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld- Liancourt '  in  1796  thus  writes  of  St. 
Johns : 

The  coUege  is  another  very  considerable  building.  It  has  an  endowment  of  $5,000, 
raised  by  certain  duties  of  the  State,  such  as  licenses,  fines,  etc.,  but  of  the  Vest 
part  of  Maryland  only.  There  are  a  hundred  scholars  there,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
masters  of  it  are  very  good.  The  English,  the  learned  languages,  the  French,  the 
mathematics  as  far  as  astronomy,  some  philosophy,  and  some  common  law  are  taught 
there. 

On  May  12,  1806,  the  visitors  and  governors  passed  a  resolution 
which  recited  that — 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  at  their  last  session, 
the  donation  from  the  State  for  St.  John's  College  of  £1,750  per  annum,  will  cease 
and  determine  ou  the  first  day  of  June  next;    Therefore, 

liesolvedf  That  the  principal,  vice-principal,  professors,  and  masters  of  said  col- 
lege be  discontinued  on  the  tenth  day  of  August  next. 

The  board  of  visitors  and  governors,  however,  notwithstanding  this 
necessary  measure,  made  the  best  provisions  possible  for  continuing 
the  college  work. 

Though  reappointed  by  the  visitors  and  governors,  this  sudden 
shock  to  the  brilliant  usefulness  of  the  college  so  depressed  the  health 
and  spirit  of  Dr.  McDowell  that  he  declined  reappointment.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbotham,  however,  notwithstanding  said  resolutions,  appears  to 
have  been  retained,  and  Dr.  McDowell  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  and  governors.  In  1807  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  resigning  his  office  as  a 
visitor  and  governor  of  St.  John's.  In  1815  he  returned  to  the  State 
and  was  again  offered  the  position  as  principal  of  the  college.    This  he 


^  Travels  ia  North  Americai  second  edition^  iii,  p.  581. 
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declined  and  was  again  made  a  visitor  and  governor.  Dr.  McDowell 
is  said  to  Iiave  been  ^'a  man  of  fine  presence  and  of  a  pleasing  and  win- 
ning address,  combining,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  great  Urmness  and 
dignity  of  character  with  an  almost  feminine  gentleness.  He  was  a 
thorough  scholar  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him."  An  old  alumnus  speaks  of  him  as  "one  to  whose  char- 
acter as  a  teacher  and  a  man  the  reverence  and  affection  with  which 
his  memory  is  cherished,  bear  enduring  testimony;"  and  another  as 
"that  beloved  and  venerated  man  who  ruled  the  institution  he  had 
reared  and  adorned,  not  more  by  the  force  of  authority  than  by  affection.'' 
He  died  in  February,  1821. 

Eeturning  to  the  work  of  the  college,  begun  and  continued  under 
the  regime  of  its  succeeding  principals,  St.  John's  history  exhibits 
heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  its  ofiQcers  and  friends  to  maintain  its  orig- 
inal high  standard  of  efficiency;  and  the  struggle,  though  a  hard  one, 
has  been  carried  on  to  success — very  great  success,  certainly,  if  the 
quality  and  not  mere  numbers  of  the  graduates  be  taken  as  the  standard 
of  comparison. 

Dr.  McDowell's  successor  was  the  Rev.  Bethel  Judd,  d.  d.,  who  was 
elected  in  1807  and  remained  as  principal  until  about  1812.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Allen, in  his  Notes,  tells  us  that  Dr.  Judd  "was  very  much  respected 
in  the  church  »  ♦  *  and  in  1811,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
had  'presided  over  the  convention."  Mr.  Higginbotham  dying  the 
next  year,  the  college  was  left  without  any  princii)al  or  vice-prin- 
cipal, from  1813  to  1816,  when  the  Rev.  Henry  Lyon  Davis,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  vice-principal  and  in  1820  principal,  holding  the  latter  oftice 
until  1824,  Dr.  Davis  was  the  father  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Allen  tells  us  that  the  father  "  was  a  man 
of  much  learning,  of  vigorous  mind  and  of  commanding  x)ersonal 
stature."  Dr.  Davis  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  William  Raflferty,  d.  d., 
who  held  the  office  of  principal  from  1824  until  1831.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  1819  and  vice-principal  in  1820,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  promotion  in  1824.  Dr.  Rafferty  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  an  accomx)lished  Latin  and  Greek  scholar. 

Any  allusion  here,  however,  to  the  college  faculty  of  this  period 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  name  of  Edward  Sparks, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  ancient  languages  for  more  than  thirty  years  from 
1S22.  Dr.  Sparks  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  possessed  some  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  his  race.  He  married  into  the  Pinkney  family 
early  in  life.  He  was  acting  principal  in  the  absence  of  the  principal, 
and  inclined  naturally  to  strict  discipline.  He  will  be  long  remembered 
by  many  who  came  under  his  tuition,  for  his  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  classics. 

A  i>art  of  this  time,  from  the  accession  of  Dr.  Judd,  in  1807,  to  the 
close  of  Dr.  Raflferty's  incumbency,  was  tlie  period  of  St.  John's  hardest 
struggle  to  retain  its  right  to  be  known  by  the  title  of  a  college. 
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Stripped  in  1806  of  its  whole  revenue  derived  from  the  State,  it  sent 
forth  no  graduates  until  1810,  when  a  class  of  two  graduated.  Of  these, 
Thomas  Randall  was  judge  of  the  Florida  district  court  of  the  United 
States  and  Dr.  John  Ridout  was  a  distinguished  physician  of  Annapolis. 
Of  the  nongraduates  of  that  year  John  N.  Watkins  became  adjutant- 
general  of  Maryland;  John  M.  Patton,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia,  and  Dr.  John  Wesley  Peaco,  governor  of  Liberia.  In  1811 
the  nongraduates  included  Francis  Thomas,  governor  of  Maryland; 
Richard  Randall,  governor  of  Liberia;  Reverdy  Johnson,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Senator,  and.  minister  to  England; 
William  H.  Marriott,  collector  of  Baltimpre;  John  Johnson,  chan- 
cellor of  the  State;  Thomas  Stockett  Alexxinder,  ll.  d.,  the  author 
of  Maryland  Chancery  Practice ;  Nicholas  Brewer,  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court;  William  Greenbury  Ridgely,  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy 
Department.  From  then  until  1822  there  were  no  classes,  but  in 
that  year  graduated  Alexander  Randall,  Member  of  Congress  and 
attorney-general  of  Maryland.  Between  that  year  and  1827  there  were 
no  classes,  but  in  the  latter  year  graduated  John  Henry  Alexander, 
LL.  D.,  chief  of  the  Maryland  topographical  survey,  scholar  and  poet, 
who  graduated  when  less  than  15  years  of  age;  and  William  H.  Tuck, 
judge  of  the  State  court  of  appeals.  In  1828, 1830, 1831,  and  1833  there 
were  no  classes,  but  in  1829  graduated  Thomas  Karney,  professor  of 
ethics  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy;  and  Ninian  Pinkney,  m.  d.,  medi- 
cal director  of  the  U.  S.  Navy:  In  1834  graduated  John  G.  Proud,  jr., 
who  prepared  the  college  necrologies  and  was  quite  a  poet,  writing, 
among  other  poems,  one  to  The  Old  Poplar  Tree  of  the  Old  College 
Green.  Among  the  nongraduates  of  the  year  was  F.  W.Green,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Thomas  Holme  Hagner  was  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1835  and  died  in  1848  while  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee 
in  the  first  State  legislature  of  Florida.  Classes  graduated  regularly 
until  1842,  and  in  the  class  of  1839  was  Frederick  Stone,  esq.,codifier  of 
the  laws  of  the  State.  In  1843, 1845, 1848, 1851,  and  1854  no  class  grad- 
uated, but,  with  these  exceptions,  every  year  until  the  opening  of  the 
civilwar,  saw  St.  John's  send  forth  a  class.  Other  names  of  men  of 
note  have  not  been  mentioned;  men  such  as  Bishop  William  Pinkney, 
Philip  Barton  Key,  Judge  H.  H.  Goldsborough,  of  the  class  of  1838; 
Nicholas  Brewer,  jr.,  Philip  R,  Voorhees,  of  the  class  of  1855;  and 
President  William  H.  Hopkins,  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
of  the  class  of  1859. 

In  1821,  at  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Annap- 
olis, a  plan  of  subscription  was  drawn  up,  a  condition  being  inserted 
that  the  whole  should  be  void  unless  the  sum  of  $10,000  should  be 
obtained.  Several  names  were  subscribed  on  the  spot,  but  no  agent 
was  appointed.  The  requisite  sum  was  not  obtained,  and  the  subscrip- 
tion paper  has  been  lost.  The  only  record  of  it  that  remains  is  the 
payment  of  the  following  sum,  which  was  discharged  by  the  donor^ 
though  not  required  to  do  so  by  the  terms:  ** Isaac  McEim,  $200." 
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The  Rev.  Hector  Humphreys,  d.  d.,  when  but  34  years  of  age,  was 
elected  principal  of  the  college  in  1831,  and  held  this  oflSce  until  1857. 
Largely  through  his  immediate  efforts  the  college  was  saved  to  con- 
tinue its  beneficent  career,  instead  of  collapsing  without  further  strug- 
gle. At  the  annual  commencement  in  1832  Dr.  Humphreys  delivered 
his  inaugural  address  before  the  company  assembled,  and  by  it  inspired 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  himself  and  in  his  abilities^  a  confidence 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  he  more  than  fulfilled.  Brighter 
prospects  immediately  dawned  upon  the  college.  We  are  told  by  Mr. 
Proud  that  to  his  "persevering  efforts  and  personal  influence  with 
members  of  the  legislature  is  also,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed 
the  act  of  compromise  of  1832."  By  this  act  the  State  increased  its 
appropriation,  as  has  been  noted,  and  the  board  of  visitors  and  gov- 
ernors was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  following  ex  officio  members : 
The  governor  of  the  State,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  delegates,  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  and  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  the  governor  being  ex  officio  the  president  of  the 
board.  The  citizens  of  the  State  then  came  bravely  to  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Humphreys'  active  eftbrts  in  St.  John's  behalf.  By  a  resolii- 
tiQu  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  governors,  adopted  February  15, 
1834,  the  doctor  was  appointed  with  others  upon  a  committee  to  solicit 
subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  to  be  applied  to  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  other  improvements.  Traveling  through  the  State, 
Dr.  Humphreys  succeeded  in  securing  about  $11,000  for  this  purpose, 
as  appears  by  a  long  list  of  subscribers  containing  the  names  of  many 
citizens  of  the  State.*  The  large  building  on  the  south  side  of  McDow- 
ell Hall  (since  called  Humphreys  Hall)  was  then  erected  with  these 
funds  and  from  other  carefully  husbanded  resources,  and  we  are  told 
in  the  short  historic  sketch  of  the  college  published  in  1835  that  ''  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  was  preceded  by  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Humphreys,  the  president  of  the  college.''  The  following 
inscription,  inclosed  in  a  sealed  glass  vase,  was  deposited  in  a  metallic 
box,  under  the  stone. 

This  coruer-stone  was  laid  on  Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  Juno,  A.  D.  1835,  by  the 
Hon.  John  Stephen,  presiding  judge  in  the  court  of  appeals,  theKev.  Hector  Humph- 
reys, D.  D.,  president  of  St.  John's  College,  and  John  Johnson,  esq.,  one  of  the  vis- 
itors and  governors,  being  present  and  assisting;  his  excellency,  Andrew  Jackson, 
being  President  of  the  United  States;  his  excellency,  James  Thomas,  being  gover- 
nor of  Maryland,  and  the  Hon.  John  S.  Martin,  Thomas  Veazey,  George  C.Washing- 
ton, Nathaniel  F.  Williams,  and  Gwinn  Harris  being  the  executive  council,  and  Dr. 

Denis  Claude  being  mayor  of  Annapolis. 

Ramsay  Waters, 

John  Johnson, 

Nicholas  Brewer,  Jr., 

Building  Committee, 

'The  larger  gifts  were  $500,  James  Thomas ;  $300,  William  Hughlett ;  $350,  Robert 
W.  Bowie  and  W.  H.  Marriot;  16  gave  $200  each;  1,  $150;  4  gave  $100 each,  and  45, 
$50  each. 


i 
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Upon  this  occasion  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  made 
the  dedicatory  remarks  appropriate  to  the  ceremony,  and  the  orator  of 
the  day,  the  Hou.  John  Jolinsou,  made  a  most  forcible  and  eloquent 
address.  His  patriotic  address  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  archives  of 
the  nation. 

More  than  twenty  years  later,  August  5,  1857,  by  resolution  of  the 
alumni  association,  the  name  of  Humphreys  Hall  was  formally  con- 
ferred upon  this  building.  In  the  meantime,  between  1835  and  1857, 
the  professors'  block  of  houses  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  Humph- 
reys Hall;  and  Pinkney  Hall  and  the  principal's  and  vice-principal's 
houses  were  built  on  the  north  side  of  McDowell  Hall,  which,  about 
this  time,  had  this  name  formally  conferred  upon  it. 

Tho  situation  is  a  tine  one.  The  campus,  which  slgpes  toward  College  avenue,  is 
high  and  dry  and  contains  about  20  acres.  The  front  lawn  is  a  beautiful  sod,  closely 
cut  and  shaded  by  large,  handsome  maples^ lindens,  poplar,  and  other  trees.  Nearly 
in  front  of  Pinkney  Hall  is  a  poplar  tree,  fresh -looking  and  green,  the  ivy  climbing 
up  around  its  old  boughs,  which  is  said  to  be  older  than  even  the  ancient  city  of 
Annapolis.  The  first  ti^aty  with  the  Indians  in  these  parts  is  said  to  have  been 
signed  underneath  its  limbs.  Nearly  every  side  of  Pinkney  Hall  is  covered  with  ivy, 
and  the  same  vine  is  making  its  way  over  the  other  buildings  and  up  some  of  the 
trees.  McDowell  Hall  is  four  stories  high,  with  a  garret.  In  it  are  recitation  rooms 
and  offices.  Ou  the  first  floor  is  a  large  graduating  hall,  with  a  gallery  above,  under- 
neath which  are  hung  twenty-five  shields,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  giving  the  names  of 
each  graduating  class  since  1869.  A  curious  old  belfry  is  perched  up  on  top  of  the 
house,  and  a  cord,  by  which  the  bell  is  rung  for  classes,  falls  down  through  the  floors 
to  the  center  of  tho  graduating  hall.  A  few  years  ago  lightning  struck  the  building 
and  almost  filled  the  floor  beneath  with  slates  knocked  from  the  top.  Everything 
about  the  old  house  carries  one  back  to  days  long  past.  Even  after  this  lapse  of 
time  can  be  seen  places  in  the  old  hall  filled  in  with  bricks  where  pillars  were  to  be 
put,  from  which  porches  were  to  proje6t.  On  the  south  side  the  places  left  for  the 
pillars  were  never  filled  in.  Near  the  eaves  are  blocks  of  wood  inserted  in  the 
bricks^  where  cornices  were  to  be  plaoed.  Humphreys  Hall  is  used  for  dormitories 
for  the  younger  students.  In  a  rear  room  in  the  library  is  a  curious  collection  of 
rare  old  theological  books  from  the  old  King  William's  School.  The  armory  is  in 
this  building.     The  students  wear  uniform  and  are  practiced  daily  in  drilling. ' 

As  far  back  as  1826  there  was  a  professor  of  military  tactics,  and  the 
rules  provide  for  a  uniform  of  a  blue  coat,  light  gray  trousers  in  winter 
and  white  ones  in  summer,  and  a  black  hat. 

A  temporary  gymnasium  has  been  put  up  in  the  rear  of  McDowell 
Hall,  but  it  is  designed  to  erect  a  fully-equipped  modern  one  as  soon  as 
funds  are  in  hand. 

Pinkney  Hall,  four  stories  high,  is  used  for  dormitories  for  the  older 
boys.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  large  enough  for  four  students.  The  view 
frohi  the  halls,  which  are  all  of  brick,  is  attractive.  The  Severn  River 
is  on  the  left  and  in  the  rear  of  the  grounds,  the  Naval  Academy  fur- 
ther along  on  the  left,*  and  the  town,  with  the  State  house  and  gov- 
ernor's mansion  in  front  and  on  the  right. 


'Baltimore  American,  June  23,  1889. 

^The  Naval  Academy,  though  situated  in  Maryland,  is  a  national  institution  and 
therefore  not  treated  of  in  this  work. 
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Ably  seconded  by  a  facalty  consisting  of  professors  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, mathematics^  modern  languages,  English  studies,  and  of  the 
grammar  department,  with  assistants  and  tutors  in  those  departments 
at  times.  Dr.  Humphreys  led  a  remarkable  career,  which  has  reflected 
undying  credit  on  the  institution  under  his  charge. 

In  1827  two  plans  were  proposed  which  were  foreshadowiugs  of  recent 
academic  improvements.  One  was  to  have  6  graduate  fellowships  of 
$300  each ;  the  other  to  have  a  post-graduate  course  in  agriculture  for 
one  year.  During  Dr.  Humphreys's  regime  commons  were  kept  by  Profl 
Elwell,  whose  "  high  character  and  long  experience  in  managing  estab- 
lishments of  this  sort"  insured  satisfaction.  Students  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  campus  without  i3ermission  from  a  professor,  and  in  1834 
the  legislature  ordained  that  no  one  should  give  credit  to  a  minor  at 
St.  John's  without  the  written  consent  of  parent,  guardian,  or  professor, 
^'  except  for  washing  and  medical  aid,''  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  from  $20 
to  $300. » 

Hector  Humphreys  was  bom  at  Canton,  Hartford  County,  Conn.,  June  8, 1797,  the 
youngest  member  of  a  family  of  10  children.  His  father,  George  Humphreys,  was 
the  fifth  of  a  long-lived  family  of  5  sons  and  5  daughters,  and  held  several  public 
offices  with  credit,  having  been  a  judge  of  the  court  of  probate  and  a  representative 
for  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  native  town  in  the  general  assembly.  Dr.  Hum- 
phreys entered  Yale  College  a  freshman  in  September,  1814,  <is  one  of  a  class  of 
100,  *  *  *  jii^d  his  college  course  was  a  succession  of  triumphs,  terminated  at 
the  commencement  of  1818  by  his  taking  the  first  honors  without  a  rival  in  the  esti- 
matiou  of  the  faculty  or  his  classmates  to  dispute  the  prize.^ 

On  leaving  college  he  taught  for  two  years,  then  studied  law,  and  ^ 

'4n  due  course  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  opened  an  office  in  New 
Haven,  which  he  occupied  for  about  one  year,  having  received  from 
Governor  Wolcott  the  appointment  of  judge-advocate  of  the  State." 
Subsequently  he  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  "  was 
ordained  presbyter  March  6,  1825,  by  Bishop  Brownell,"  in  the  mean- 
time having  become  a  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  and  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Glas- 
tonbury, about  8  miles  from  Hartford. 

In  1831  he  was  chosen  president  of  St.  John's,  then  in  a  depressed 
condition,  and  how  he  worked  there  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Frond's 
statement: 

Besides  the  oral  and  experimental  lectures  elicited  by  the  daily  recitations  there 
were  stated  courses  of  written  lectures,  each  one  hour  in  the  delivery,  illustrating 
with  severe  and  faithful  minuteness  the  several  branches  taught.  I  have  seen  a  list 
in  his  own  handwriting  of  the  titles  of  these  lectures,  with  headings  of  their  vari«$d 
subjects,  which  embraced  14  in  political  economy,  27  in  Latin  and  Greek  literature, 
27  in  chemistry  and  geology,  34  in  natural  philosophy,  and  6  in  astronomy,  making 
108  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  regular  annual  course,  besides  the  several  reci-  ^^ 

tations  of  each  day.  By  his  exertions  and  directions  was  procured  a  weU-selected 
philosophical  apparatus  for  use  in  different  branches  of  physics,  and  a  cabinet  of 


1  In  1837  there  were  45  collegiate  students  and  47  in  the  grammar  school. 
'Sketch  of  Dr.  Humphreys,  by  J.  G.  Proud,  jr. 


McDowell  hall— st.  john's  college. 
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minerals,  fossils,  and  shells,  and  a  collection  of  soils  and  marls  from  different  parts 
of  the  State.  Ho  directed  the  construction  and  outfit  of  a  Tory  good  laboratory,  and 
he  was  the  custodian  of  the  standard  instruments  of  weight  and  measure  belong- 
ing to  the  State,  the  foundations  and  cases  for  which  wore  bnilt  under  his  directions 
in  a  basement  room  of  McDowell  Hall.  He  know  not  how  to  be  idle.  His  work, 
whilo  prodigious,  was  most  painstaking  and  faithful.  In  chemistry,  besides  the  rec- 
itations from  the  text-book  and  his  lectures,  he  carefully,  in  the  classes  presence, 
analyzed  soils,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitivcly.  He  instructed  the  students 
in  csperilhental  philosophy  and  in  practical  composition  and  elocution,  and  from  the 
most  approved  treatises  of  the  day  they  recited  to  him  in  mineralogy  and  geology, 
evidences  of  Christianity,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  logic. 
Under  his  instruction  they  studied  Butler's  Analogy,  Kame's  Elements  of  Critii- 
cism,  elementary  political  economy,  and  Kent's  Commentaries  on  International 
Law  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  tlio  United  States.  He  taught  them  the  use  of  a 
quadrant,  and  how  to  find  the  latitude  of  a  place  by  a  meridian  observation  and  its 
longitude  by  time  sights  and  the  chronometer.  He  discoursed  to  them  on  astronomy, 
and  taught  them  to  use  the  college  telescope,  and  lectured  upon  most  of  the  subjects 
above  named,  besides  instructing  them  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  the  final 
courses  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  which  languages  he  was  deeply  versed  and  in  the 
beauties  of  whose  literature  he  took  great  delight.  He  took  great  care  in  the  senior 
year  to  examine  the  class  in  and  discourse  upon  English  grammar,  in  his  endeavor 
to  supplement  a  practical  acquirement  of  the  mother  tongue  by  an  intelligent  com- 
preliension  of  its  syntax,  fortified  by  reason  and  rule. 

Dr.  Hmmphreys's  presence  was  commanding.  He  was  tall  of  stature, 
with  a  noble  face,  and  was  possessed  of  a  deeply  sonorous,  though  melo- 
dious voice.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  was  eloquent;  and  his  sermons, 
always  deeply  impressive,  were  beautiful  in  poetic  imagery.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  an  absent  brother  minister,  or  to  assist 
in  various  local  duties  of  neighboring  parishes.  Several  memorial  ser- 
mons of  rare  beauty  were  delivered  by  him  upon  the  deaths  of  persons 
of  eminent  worth  in  the  community.  Though  consciously  failing,  he 
presided  at  the  annual  commencement  in  1856,  but  ere  the  next  com- 
mencement season  came  he  calmly  x)assed  away  on  January  25, 1857. 

A  funeral  sermon,  appropriately  entitled  "The  cloud  of  witnesses,'' 
was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  February,  1857,  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  by 
the  Kev.  Cleland  K.  I^elson,  D.  d.,  then  rector  of  the  parish. 

Eev.  Dr.  Nelson  worthily  succeeded  Dr.  Humphreys,  and,  assuming 
the  office  of  principal,  retained  the  chair  until  1861. 

Now  comes  a  decade  in  which  St.  John's  conferred  no  degree  nor 
sent  forth  a  graduate.  Grim-visaged  war  raged,  and,  unlike  the 
temple  of  Janus,  the  doors  of  St.  John's  were  closed. 

Maryland  lay  on  the  border  line  of  the  conflicting  forces.  The  Naval 
Academy  was  removed  from  Annapolis,  that  its  novices  might  study  the 
rudiments  of  their  profession  undisturbed  by  war's  alarms;  and  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  St.  John's,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  were  devoted  by  the  Government,  as  hospitals,  to  the  shelter 
and  care  of  sickness  and  suffering. 

During  the  suspension  of  St.  John's  functions  as  a  college  a  school 
was  maintained  by  the  principal  of  its  grammar  department.  Prof, 
William  H.  Thompson,  m.  a.,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  1838. 
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The  students  organized  the  0.  J.  ^.  Society  about  1832  and  con- 
ducted it  until  1845  or  1846,  when  the  meetings  became  somewhat 
hilarious  and  Dr.  Humphreys  disbanded  the  society.  An  address  was 
delivered  before  it  on  July  4, 1837,  by  Thomas  H.  Wagner,  m.  a.,  of  the 
class  of  1835.  "In  its  display  of  historic  and  philosophic  knowledge 
and  extent  of  legal  research;  in  its  cogency  of  reasoning,  beauty  of  dic- 
tion, and  fire  of  patriotism,  it  is  a  deliverance  which,  one  would  suppose, 
could  only  have  been  the  product  of  the  highest  intellectual  gifts  at 
the  height  of  maturity.'^  The  Everett  Literary  Society  took  its  rise 
about  1857  and  died  in  1861.  Previous  to  the  civil  war  many  addresses 
were  delivered  before  the  college,  some  of  the  more  noted  of  which  will 
now  be  noticed  here. 

February  22, 1827,  Francis  Scott  Key  delivered  an  address  before  the 
association  of  the  alumni  then  formed  and  the  company  assembled.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  aside  from  its  other  merits  it  expressed  the  depth 
of  his  love  and  veneration  for  his  alma  mater.    lie  said: 

Thirty  years  ago  I  stood  within  that  hall  with  tho  associates  of  my  early  joys  and 
labors,  and  hade  farewell  to  them,  to  my  revered  instructoi's,  to  the  scenes  of  our 
youthful  happiness,  and  received  tho  parting  benediction  of  that  beloved  and  ven- 
erated man  who  ruled  the  institution  he  had  reared  and  adorned  not  more  by  force  of 
authority  than  of  affection.  In  a  few  short  years  I  returned,  and  the  companions  and 
the  guides  of  my  youth  were  gone,  and  the  glory  of  the  temple  of  science,  which  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  our  fathers  had  founded,  was  departed.  I  saw  in  its  place  a 
dreary  ruin.  I  wandered  over  its  beautiful  aud  silent  green,  no  longer  sacred  to  the 
meditations  of  the  enraptured  student  nor  vocal  with  the  joyous  shout  of  yonthfal 
merriment.  I  sat  upon  the  moldering  steps  of  that  lonely  i)ortico  and  beneath  the 
shadow  of  tho  ancient  tree  that  seemed  like  me  to  lament  its  lost  companions^ 
and  the  dreams  of  other  days  came  over  me,  and  I  mourned  over  the  madness  that 
had  worked  this  desolation. 

On  February  22  of  the  following  year  the  Hon.  John  C.  Herbert 
(B.  A.,  1794),  <^ delivered  an  address  of  great  philosophic  force,  and  in 
language  most  felicitous  and  chaste." 

On  February  22, 1842,  the  Hon.  John  Tayloe  Lomax,  of  Virginia,  of 
the  class  of  1797,  '^delivered  an  address  of  great  beauty,"  and  on  tho 
same  anniversary  in  1849  the  Hon.  William  H.  Tuck,  m.  a.,  of  the  class 
of  1827,  "delivered  an  address  bearing  much  on  the  educational  prob- 
lem and  requirements  of  the  times."  The  same  day,  in  1850,  the  Hou. 
Alexander  Eandall,  M.  A.,  of  the  class  of  1822,  "delivered  an  address 
largely  bearing,  with  prophetic  warning,  upon  the  war  cloud  then  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand — the  compromise  measur :  .  of  1850,  then  pend- 
ing before  Congress." 

On  the  commencement  days  of  February  23,  1852,  February  22, 1855, 
and  August  6, 1856,  addresses  were  delivered,  respectively,  by  the  Rev, 
William  Pinkney,  Dr.  Ninian  Pinkney,  and  Dr.  Russell  Trevett,  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  these 
addresses  than  that  they  bore  the  stamp  of  the  men,  the  erudition  and 
graceful  and  poetic  language  of  the  bishop,  the  native  oratorical  force 
of  the  surgeon,  and  the  cultivation  aud  classic  lore  of  the  professor. 
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In  1866  the  visitors  and  governors  obtained  the  means  and  encour- 
agement voted  to  it  in  that  year  by  the  legislature  as  heretofore  told, 
'  and  elected  Henry  Barnard,  ll.  d.,  principal  of  the  college.^  Dr.  Bar- 
nard organized  its  several  departments  anew,  and  with  a  preparatory 
department,  a  freshman  class,  and  a  faculty  of  professors,  St.  John's 
again  engaged  in  the  educational  work  of  making  men  and  scholars  of 
the  youth  in  its  charge.  Dr.  Barnard  had  traveled  over  the  State, 
making  interest  for  the  college,  and  was  very  active  in  his  efforts  to 
restore  it  to  fame,  but  after  opening  the  college  in  September,  1866,  he 
remained  in  of&ce  less  than  a  year,  resigning  in  the  following  summer 
to  become  the  first  XT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Barnard  is 
now  residing  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

James  C.  Welling,  ll.d.,  succeeded  Dr.  Barnard  as  principal,  and  the 
college  term  opened  in  September,  1867,  under  his  charge,  with  116 
students.  Dr.  Welling  resigned  in  1870,  and  held  for  many  years 
the  presidency  of  Columbian  University.  Under  his  administration  no 
class  was  graduated  from  St.  John's,  but  one  completed  the  junior  year. 
Prof.  Hiram  Corson,  ll.  d.,  said  that  "a  great  impulse  was  imparted 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  college  by  the  faithful  and  energetic  adminis- 
tration of  Dr.  Welling.  When  he  resigned  *  *  •  the  college  had 
made  a  great  move  forward  in  the  scholarship  of  its  students,  some  of 
whom  would  have  done  honor  to  the  classes  of  the  best  equipped  col- 
leges of  the  land."  Prof.  Corson  himself,  before  going  to  Cornell,  was 
professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  literature  and  elocution  at  St. 
John's  from  1867  to  1870. 

Dr.  Welling  was  succeeded  by  James  M.  Garnett,  ll.  d.,  in  October, 
1870.  He  held  the  chair  of  principal  for  ten  years,  and  showed  his 
devotion  to  thecollege  by  his  numerous  ablereports  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, his  researches  Into  the  financial  legislation  affecting  the  college, 
and  into  its  general  history,  and  his  able  farewell  address  to  the  stu- 
dents, delivered  on  commencement  day,  June  30,  1880.  A  class  was 
graduated  each  year  after  his  assumption  of  the  office  of  principal. 

He  deserves  the  most  gratefal  recognition  upon  the  pages  of  oar  educational  his- 
tory, both  for  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  the  col- 
lege during  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life.  His  own  scholarship  was  of  that 
thorough  character  which  sets  for  itself  the  highest  practicable  ideals^  and  works 
toward  them  honestly  and  resolutely.  He  greatly  improved  the  curriculum  in  sev- 
eral important  particulars,  and  elevated  the  general  standard  of  scholarship  in  all 
the  classes.  Under  his  personal  guidance  the  department  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  became  in  a  few  years  notable  for  its  excellence.  It  was  during  his 
labors  at  St.  John^s  that  Dr.  Garnett  made  his  able  and  learned  translation  of  Beo- 
wulf, so  weU  known  to  English  scholars.  He  has  filled  during  the  past  eight  years  the 
position  of  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Virginia.' 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  McDowell  Leavitt,  D.  D.,  who 
continued  four  years  as  principal.     A  distinguishing  feature  of  his 

I A  sketch  of  Dr.  Bamard^s  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  monograph  on  Education  in 
Connecticut^  one  of  this  series. 
« Letter  of  November  4,  1890,  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Hopkins. 
1122— No.  19 8 
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administration  was  the  departure  from  the  traditional  classic  carrica- 
lom.  A  department  of  mechanical  engineering  was  now  organized, 
the  detail  of  an  engineer  officer  by  the  Navy  Department  obtained  as 
instructor  in  mathematics  and  engineering,  and  the  equipment  of  a 
machine  shop  for  practical  instruction  was  started.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  the  detail  of  an  Army  officer  as  instructor  in  military 
tactics,  but  was  not  successful  until  some  years  later,  when  it  was 
obtained  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  Dr.  Leavitt  now  resides 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  having  resigned  his  principalship  in  1884. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Dr.  Leavitt  the  curriculum  of  the  college  was 
preserved,  its  interest  stoutly  maintained,  and  the  duties  of  principal 
performed  by  Prof.  William  Hersey  Hopkins,  ph.  d.,  long  a  faithful 
professor  in  the  college  and  an  alumnus  of  1859.  He  resigned  in  the 
summer  of  1886  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Woman's  College,  of 
Baltimore,  then  just  organized.  The  military  feature  of  the  college^ 
introduced  by  him,  gives  a  very  good  training  in  infantry  and  artillery 
tactics,  and  instruction  is  given  in  military  history  and  strategy. 

Principal  Thomas  Fell,  ll.  d.,  is  the  present  head  of  St.  John's,  hav- 
ing been  elected  in  1886.  His  zeal  and  activity  manifested  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  college  are  well  known.  He  was  a  student  at 
London  University,  England,  but  did  not  graduate.  After  coming  to 
this  country  he  taught  for  some  time  at  New  Windsor  College.  Under 
his  administration  the  college  has  been  very  successful.  A  special 
preparatory  dei)artment  has  been  opened  for  the  instruction  of  candi- 
dates for  entrance  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Among  the  students  at  St.  John's,  since  its  reopening  have  been  Com- 
mander Dennis  Mullan,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Samoa; 
Lieut.  James  Lockwood,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  died  after  reaching 
<' the  most  northerly  point  on  land  that  ever  has  been  attained  by  man;'' 
Hon.  Henry  D.  Harlan,  of  the-  class  of  1872,  chief  judge  of  the  Balti- 
more Supreme  Bench,  and  Kev.  Leighton  Parks,  m.  a.,  rector  of  £mman> 
uel  Church,  Boston. 

Soon  after  the  reopening  of  St.  John's  the  students  organized  two 
literary  societies — the  Philokalian  and  the  Philomathean.  Before  them 
and  the  alumni  the  following  addresses  have  been  delivered :  July  29^ 
1868,  by  Hon.  Frederick  Stone,  of  Charles  County,  an  alumnus  of  1839 
and  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals;  July  27, 1869,  by  Hon.  George  Wil- 
liam Brown,  ll.  d.;  July  27^  1870,  by  Eev.  Orlando  Hutton,  D.  D.,  an 
alumnus  of  1834;  July  25, 1871,  by  Dr.  James  C.  Welling,  on  "The  com- 
munion of  scholars,  visible  and  invisible;''  July  30, 1872,  by  Hon.  Alex- 
ander B.  Hagner,  a  Princeton  graduate,  honored  with  an  ll.  d.  from 
St.  John's;  July  29, 1873,  by  Surg.  Ninian  Pinkney;  July  30, 1873,  by 
Hon.  Andrew  6.  Chapman,  of  Charles  County,  an  alumnus  of  1858; 
June  28, 1874,  a  baccalaureate  sermon  by  Eev.  Thomas  U.  Dudley,  D.  D^ 
of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  now  bishop  of  Kentucky;  July  7, 1875, 
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by  Prof.  Hiram  Corson;  June  30,  1880,  farewell  address  by  Dr.  Gar- 
nett;  Jane  15,  1881,  an  address  by  Dr.  Leavitt  on  "Engine,  anvil,  lathe^ 
and  foundry.'' 

Since  1830  St.  John's  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D. 
upon  20  distinguished  divines  and  the  honorary  degree  of  ll.  d.  upon 
25  scholars,  in  addition  to  those  conferred  on  its  own  graduates. 
•  The  college  library  many  years  since  was  enriched  by  additions  to 
its  shelves  by  bequest  of  Lewis  !N^eth,  of  Annapolis,  an  alumnus  of  1806, 
and  a  few  years  since  by  the  gift  of  valuable  works  by  Dr.  Thomas  B. 
Wilson,  of  Philadelphia.  Additions  are  carefully  made,  as  means  will 
permit,  and  its  shelves  now  contain  about  0,000  volumes.  Prot  John 
D.  Epes  is  the  librarian. 

Mention  must  not  be  neglected  of  the  important  adjuncts  pertaining 
to  athletics.  The  gymnasium  and  the  boat  club  now  supplement  the 
baseball  nine  and  the  football  team,  and  in  all  branches  of  athletics 
St.  John's  makes  a  good  showing. 

Prohibited  by  its  charter  from  inculcating  any  form  of  religious  wor- 
ship, St.  John's  has  ever  sought  by  its  every  teaching  and  association 
to  inculcate  in  its  students  the  principles  of*  virtue  and  patriotism. 

In  June,  1889,  the  centennial  of  St.  John's  College  was  observed  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  On  June  23  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rt.  Kev.  William  Paret,  d.  d.,  ll.  d.,  in  old  St.  Anne's 
Church.  That  evening  the  Rev.  Yaughan  S.  Collins,  A.  ])i.,  preached  a 
sermon  in  Salem  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  college.  On  June  26,  the  alumni  day, 
Mr.  Yoorhees'  address,  on  which  this  sketch  is  based,  was  delivered  in 
the  morning,  as  was  also  an  oration  by  Rev.  Leighton  Parks.  Poems 
were  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Brewer  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Leavitt.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  an  alumni  meeting  and  in  the 
evening  a  banquet.' 

Toward  the  close  of  1891  the  board  of  visitors  authorized  President 
Fell  to  initiate  a  movement  for  the  formation  of  an  endowment  ftind. 
In  furtherance  of  this  project  an  open  letter  was  sent  to  each  alumnus 
inviting  them  to  subscribe  a  sum  of  $10,000,  which  has  been  responded 
to  by  them  in  a  gratifying  manner.  Contributions  have  also  been 
received  from  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  venerable  institu- 
tion, iSO  that  a  fair  beginning  has  been  made  toward  placing  it  upon  a 
sounder  financial  basis  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

In  the  catalogue  for  1894  we  find  the  faculty  of  St.  John's  given  as 
14  in  number,  the  number  of  students  in  the  college  as  98,  and  in  the 
preparatory  dex)artment  as  73.  There  are  42  free  scholarships.  The 
value  of  grounds  and  buildings  was  $200,000,  and  of  apparatus  and 
library  $10,000.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science 
are  conferred  on  the  graduates  in  the  respective  courses.  Military  drill 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  course.    The  students  are  organized  int(^ 
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a  battalion^  under  command  of  a  (J.  S.  Army  officer.  They  maintain 
a  floarishing  Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association  and  engage  in  the 
usual  college  athletic  exercises  with  good  success. 

A  PARTIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF   ST.    JOHN'S   COLLEGE. 

1.  Several  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  respecting  St.  John's  College. 

Annapolis.  Printed  by  Frederick  Green,  printer  to  the  State.  16  mo.,  (before 
1805),  pp.  35. 

2.  Address  to  the  alnmni  and  graduates  of  St.  John's  College  and  to  the  friends  of 

education  in  Maryland,  by  Hector  Humphreys,  d.  d.,  president  and  professor  of 
moral  science.      Delivered  after  the  annual  commencement  in  February,  1835. 
Annapolis.    8vo.,  unb.,  pp.  41. 
Urges  claims  of  college  on  State.    Appendix,  with  list  of  students  and  subscribers. 

3.  An  address  to  the  alumni  and    students  of   St.   John's    College,    Annapolis. 

Delivered  Febuary  22, 1842.  By  John  Tayloe  Lomax,  of  Virginia.  Baltimore, 
1842,  pp.  28,  8vo.,  unb. 

4.  An  address  to    the  alumni    and  students  of  St.    John's    College,    Annapolis. 

Delivered  February  22, 1849.  By  William  H.  Tuck  of  Maryland.  Annapolis, 
1849,  pp.  15.    8vo.,  unb. 

5.  An   address   to  the  alumni   and  students  of    St.   John's    College,    Annapolis. 

Delivered  the  22d  of  Februai^,  1850.  By  Alexander  Randall,  esq.,  of  Annapolis. 
Annapolis,  1850.    8vo.,  unb.,  pp.  23. 

6.  An  address    to  the  alumni   and  students  of  St.   John's  College  on  the  23d  of 

February,  1852.  By  the  Rev.  William  Pinkney.  Annapolis,  1852.  8vo.,  unb.,  pp. 
20,  with  ''Some  jaccount  of  the  commencement  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis, 
and  the  attendant  exercises  February  23,  1852,  with  a  list  of  the  graduates." 
Baltimore,  1852.    8vo.,  unb.,  pp.  16. 

7.  Memoirs  of  deceased  alumni  of  St.  John's  College,  read  by  appointment  of  the 

alumni  August  6,  1856,  1868-1872.  By  John  G.  Proud,  Jr.,  a.  m.  To  which  is 
added  a  register  of  St.  John's  College  for  1856.     Annapolis,  1856.    8vo.,  unb.,  pp. 

14;  8. 

8.  Biographical  notice  of  Rev.  Hector  Humphreys,  D.  D.,   late  principal   of   St. 

John's  College,  Annapolis,  read  at  the  annual  commencement,  August  5, 1857,  by 
J.  G. Proud,  jr.,  a.m.  Annapolis,  1857,  pp.  17,  with  "True  freedom  the  gift  of 
God  the  Son,"  a  baccalaureate  sermon  preached  in  St.  Anne's  church,  Annapolis, 
on  the  evening  of  August  2,  1857.  By  Russell  Trevett,  d.  d.,  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  St.  John's  College.  Annapolis,  1857,  pp.  11,  and  with  register  of 
St.  John's  College,  1857,  pp.  13. 

9.  Rules  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  St.  John's  College,  adopted  by  the 

board  of  visitors  and  governors,  July,  1826.    Annapolis,  1826,  pp.  16. 

10.  A  discourse  on  education,  delivered  in  St.  Anno's  church,  Annapolis,  after  the 

commencement  of  St.  John's  College,  February  22, 1827.  By  Francis  S.  Key, 
esq.    Annapolis,  1827,  pp.  26,  Appendix  xviii. 

11.  An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  the  new  building  at 

St.  John's  College,  performed  by  the  Hon.  John  Stephen,  judge  of  the  court  of 
appeals.  With  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  John  Johnson,  esq.,  one 
of  the  visitors  and  governors,  .June  18, 183-,  with  a  historical  notice  of  the  insti- 
tution, a  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students,  and  a  copy  of  the  subscrip- 
tions made  to  the  funds.    Annapolis,  pp.  43. 

12.  An  address  delivered  in  the  senate  chamber  of  Maryland  before  the  Association 

of  the  0.  -^.  $,  of  St.  John's  College,  July  4, 1837.  By  Thomas  Holme  Wagner, 
A.  R.    Annapolis,  1837,  pp.  32. 

13.  Circular,  June  28,  1866.    H.  Barnard. 
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14.  Aa  appeal  to  the  people  of  Maryland.    Hy  the  visitors  and  {governors  of  St.  John's 

College,  Annapolis,  August  1^  1S68.     Annapolis,  1868. 

15.  St.  John's  Collegian.     Vol.  i,  1888<*89. 

16.  One  hundredth  anniversary  of  St.  John's  College.     Baltimore*  1890,  pp.  175. 

17.  Report  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  senate  and  house  uf  delegates^  appointed 

to  visit  St.  John's  College.  Annapolis,  1886.  ( A  valuable  resume  of  the  relations 
of  the  college  and  the  State.) 

18.  Ridgely's  Annals  of  Annapolis,  pp.  237-244,  inclusive.     1841. 

19.  Taylor's  Annapolis  and  the  Naval  Academy,  pp.  16-21,  inclusive.     1872. 

20.  Riley's  The  Ancient  City,  pp.  77-^  201-218  induaive.     1881. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SECOND  UNIVERSITY  OF  MABYLAXD  (1812—1804). 

A  few  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  old  University  of  Maryland 
the  name  was  revived,  but  was  applied  to  a  far  different  institution. 
This  second  University  of  Maryland  still  flourishes  in  some  of  its  depart- 
ments— those  of  medicine,  law,  and  dentistry,  while  that  of  divinity 
was  never  fully  organized,  and  that  of  arts  and  sciences  was  long  since 
given  up. 

The  university  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  almost  unique  in  having  devel- 
oped from  a  medical  school  rather  than  from  an  academical  or  theo- 
logical department. 

About  1785  a  discussion  began  in  the  Baltimore  papers  on  the  sub 
jc»ct  of  medical  reform  and  the  suppression  of  quackery.     This  debate 
continued  for  some  years,  and  in  the  fall  of  1788  a  petition  was  circu- 
lated throughout  the  State  praying  the  general  assembly  to  pass  laws 
for  "the  better  regulation  of  medical  practice.''' 

To  carry  through  this  petition  a  society  of  physicians  was  formed  in  7 

Baltimore.  In  the  fall  of  1789  a  more  complete  organization  was  made 
in  the  '* Medical  Society  of  Baltimore."  Under  its  auspices  dissection 
was  Jittempted,  and  the  body  of  a  criminjil  procured  for  the  use  of 
students.  This  was,  however,  carried  off  by  a  mob,  but,  undaunted  by 
prejudice,  Dr.  Andrew  Wiesenthal  lectured  in  the  winter  of  1789-'90 
upon  anatomy  and  surgery  to  a  class  of  15,  and  Dr.  George  Buchanan 
upon  obstetrics  to  a  class  of  9.-  These  lectures  were  so  successful  that 
in  the  spring  of  1790  a  medical  school  was  organized  with  a  full  faculty  of 
excellent  physicians.  A  public  hospital  was  also  contemplated,  but 
nothing  came  of  the  movement.  The  heats  of  summer  dissolved  both 
the  medical  school  and  the  medical  society.  Young  men  wishing  to 
study  medicine  had  to  go  to  Europe,  to  Harvard,  or  to  Philadelphia, 
where  Dr.  John  Archer  of  Maryland  obtained  in  1768  the  first  medical 
diploma  granted  in  the  United  States.^ 

Dr.  Wiesenthal  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  a  medical  school,  but 

announced  in  the  fall  of  1797  lectures  in  anatomy,  surgery,  and  mid- 

-         — ■  — .  — ■■    ■ '  — 

'Cordeirs  Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  p.  1,  Scharf's  Balti-  , 

more  City  and  County,  pp.  729  ff. 

"Cordell,  p.  2. 

•Cordell,  p.  3. 
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wifery,  courses  to  begin  with  the  first  Monday  of  November.  About 
the  same  time  the  papers  contained  notices  of  a  ^^  medical  seminary"  to 
be  opened  the  following  winter,  for  which  several  courses  of  lectures 
were  already  in  preparation.  These  probably  proved  futile,  but  the 
constant  agitation  accomplished  lasting  results. 

In  1799  the  legislature  incorporated  a  medical  and  chirurgical  faculty 
or  society,  with  power  to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners  for  the  whole 
State.*  This  system  of  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  lasted  until 
1807,  when  the  legislature  incorporated  the  medical  college,  which  had 
been  formed  in  Baltimore  some  time  previously.  The  existing  board 
of  medical  examiners  for  the  State,  together  with  the  president  and 
professors  of  the  college,  were  made  "  The  regents  of  the  College  of 
Medicine  of  Maryland."  ^  The  same  legislature  authorized  a  lottery  of 
not  over  $40,000  to  bo  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  this  medical  school.** 

The  school  grew  and  flourished,  and  on  December  29,  1812,  a  lengthy 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  authorizing  "  the  college  for  the  pro- 
motion of  medical  knowledge,  by  the  name  of  the  '  College  of  Medicine 
of  Maryland,' ''  ^  "  to  constitute,  appoint,  and  annex  to  itself  the  other 
three  colleges  or  faculties,  viz:  the  faculty  of  divinity,  the  faculty  of 
law,  and  the  faculty  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  that  tlie  four  facul- 
ties or  colleges  thus  united  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted 
an  university,  by  the  name  and  under  the  title  of  the  University  of 
Maryland."  ^  The  preamble  states  as  the  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
the  university  that  *' public  institutions  for  the  jiromotion  and  diflusion 
of  scientific  and  literary  knowledge,  under  salutary  regulations,  can 
not  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  State  at  large,  by 
instilling  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  citizens  the  principles  of 
science  and  good  morals."  The  members  of  the  four  faculties,  the  i)ro- 
fessors,  and  their  successors,  are  to  be  the  body  corporate,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland."  They  have  full 
powers  and  may  hold  property  not  exceeding  $100,000  in  yearly  value — 
a  remarkably  libecal  amount  for  Maryland  beneficent  institutions  in 
those  days.  The  regents  are  to  appoint  a  provost,  who  is  to  preside 
over  them. 

Each  faculty  is  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  its  own  professors 
and  lecturers,  who  shall  "  instruct  the  students  of  the  said  university  by 
delivering  regular  lectures  on  their  respective  branches."  Each  faculty 
may  also  choose  its  dean  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the  regents  shall 
delegate  <^for  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  said 
institution  and  of  all  students,  officers,  and  servants  belonging  to  the 
same." 


'  Act  of  1798,  ch.  105. 

"  Laws  of  Maryland.  Act  of  1807,  ch.  53.  This  act  is  stiU  unrepealed.    CordeU,  p.  29. 

3  Laws  of  Maryland.    Act  of  1807,  ch.  Ill ;  act  of  1808,  ch.  96;  act  of  1811,  ch.  132. 

*  Liicas^  picture  of  Baltimore,  pp.  166-170. 

^  Laws  of  Maryland.    Act  of  1812,  ch.  159. 
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« 

The  professors  then  iu  the  medical  college,  with  their  saccessors,  were 
to  be  the  faculty  of  physic ;  the  professor  of  theology, "  together  with  six 
ordaiued  miuisters  of  any  religions  society  or  denomination  and  their 
successors,''  was  to  be  the  faculty  of  divinity;  the  professor  of  law, 
'*  together  with  six  qualified  members  of  the  bar  and  their  successors," 
was  to  form  the  faculty  of  lawj  while  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences 
was  to  be  composed  of  the  professors  in  that  department,  "together 
with  three  of  the  principals  of  any  three  academies  or  colleges*  of  the 
State  and  their  successors." 

8o  loosely  united  a  body  could  hardly  succeed  so  well  as  a  more  com- 
pact and  homogeneous  university.  The  general  management  is  iu  the 
regents'  hands,  and  a  majority  is  a  quorum  for  all  business  excex)t  to 
vacate  the  seat  of  the  provost  or  of  any  of  the  professors,  for  which 
three-fourths  are  necessary,  after  a  formal  impeachment.  The  faculty 
of  physic  is  to  hold  one  session  a  year,  and  the  university  is  author- 
ized to  hold  commencements  and  grant  the  degrees  of  "  bachelor  or 
doctor  of  physics,  or  doctor  of  divinity,  or  doctor  of  laws,  and  bach- 
elor or  master  of  arts."  The  regents  may  also  confer  the  honorary 
degrees  of  "  doctor  of  divinity,  doctor  of  laws,  doctor  of  physic,  and 
master  of  arts." 

All  students  must  matriculate  by  December  1,  in  each  year. 

All  property  of  the  university,  whether  real  or  personal,  is  to  have 
the  benefit  of  any  •*  beneficial  exception  in  favor  of  all  property,  real  and 
I)ersonal,  owned  by  colleges,"  whether  such  exception  be  then  in  force 
or  be  made  thereafter,  and  the  act  is  U>  be  interpreted  favorably  for 
the  university. 

The  university  is  ^'  founded  and  maintained  on  the  most  liberal  plan 
for  the  benefit  of  every  country  and  every  religious  denomination,  who 
shall  be  fully  admitted  to  equal  privileges  and  advantages  of  educa- 
tion and  to  all  the  honors  of  the  university,  according  to  their  merit, 
without  requiring  or  enforcing  any  religious  or  civil  test,  urging  their 
attendance  upon  any  particular  plan  of  religious  worship  or  service" 
nor  shall  any  officer  have  preference  because  of  "any  particular  reli- 
gious professions;  but  regard  shall  be  had  solely  to  his  moral  character 
and  other  necessary  qualifications  to  fill  the  place  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen."^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  granted  in  this  act,  the  "faculty  of 
phisick,  late  of  the  College  of  Medicine  of  Maryland,  now  by  charter  of 
the  legislature  of  Maryland,  being  constituted  the  faculty  of  phisick  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  to  wit:  John  Beale  Davidge,  m.  d.; 
James  Cocke,  m.  d.;  Nathaniel  Potter,  m.  d.;  Elisha  DeButts,  M.  D.; 
Samuel  Baker,  m.  d.  ;  William  Gibson,  m.  d.  ;  and  Bichard  Wilmot  Hall, 
M.  D. ;  convened,  and,  by  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  said  charter,  and 
with  the  advice  and  recommendations  of  learned  men  of  the  several 

^  This  and  the  uame  regent  seems  to  show  some  inflaence  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 
'Adopted  from  charter  of  Washington  College. 
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professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  proceeded  to 
annex  to  itself  the  other  3  faculties  specified  in  the  charter/'  The 
faculty  of  divinity  was4»  contain  Rev.  Frederick' Beasley,  professor  of 
theology,  and  Rt.  Rev.  James  Kemp,  d.  d.;  Rev.  James  Inglis,  d.  d.; 
Eev.  J.  Daniel  Kurtz,  d.  d.  ;  Rev.  John  Glendy,  Rev.  John  Roberts,  Rev. 
George  Dashiell.  The  faculty  of  law  comprised  David  Hoffman,  esq.; 
professor  of  law;  WilHani  Pinkney,  esq.;  Robert  G.  Harper,  esq.;  Rob- 
ert Smith,  esq.;  James  Purviance,  esq.;  Nicolas  Brice,  esq.;  and  Nath- 
aniel Williams,  esq. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  were  Charles  Hanson, 
esq.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy ;  Rev.  John  AUis,  professor  of  math- 
ematics; Rev.  George  Ralsh,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres; 
Rev.  Archibald  Walker,  professor  of  humanity ;  John  D.  Craig,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy;  John  B.  Hall,  professor  of  history;  and 
Samuel  Brown,  esq.,  not  holding  any  chair. 

On  April  22, 1813,  the  regents  met  again  and  completed  their  organ- 
ization by  choosing  as  provost^  the  Hon.  Robert  Smith,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  Richard  W.  Hall,  secretary. 
They  were  much  concerned  at  first  whether  the  provost  might  be  a 
member  of  a  faculty,  discussing  the  question  three  several  times  and 
finally  deciding  in  the  negative.'* 

.  On  December  4, 1813,  the  regents  petitioned  the  legislature  for  a 
$100,000  lottery,  which  was  not  granted  till  January  16,  1817,^  though 
on  January  27,  1814,  a  lottery  of  $30,000  was  authorized,  to  be 
applied  by  the  faculty  of  physic  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the 
cost  of  their  lot  and  building  and  for  "the  purchase  of  a  botanical 
garden,  library,  and  apparatus."*  The  $100,000  lottery  was  to  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  chemical  and  general  apparatus  and  for  payment 
of  debts  and  completion  of  buildings;  on  this  lottery  the  State  tax  of 
5  per  cent  was  remitted  on  February  3, 1820,  on  condition  that  $1,800 
be  paid  in  lieu  thereof.*  The  lottery  dragged  on  for  some  time,  and  on 
March  7,  1826,  the  legislature  decided  to  api)ropriate  its  proceeds  as 
follows:  Fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  for  a  professor- 
ship of  law  and  for  erecting  buildings  and  purchasing  a  library  for  the 
department;  $3,800  for  an  infirmary;  $6,500  for  chemical  apparatus; 
$2,000  for  apparatus  for  faculty  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
"residue  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  provided  that  no  part  be  expended  in  salaries  or  other 
annual  expenses."^ 

Further  aid  was  given  by  the  State  by  an  act  passed  January  25, 
1822,  which  authorized  the  treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  to  issue  cer- 


*  Cordell  (p.  3)  says  Archbishop  John  Carroll  was  first  chosen. 

2  Records  April  22,  1813;  February  6,  1817;  November  22,  1824. 

3  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  1816,  cb.  78. 

*  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1813,  cb.  125. 

"Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1819,  ch.  105;  act  of  1820,  ch.  121. 
<^Law8  of  Maryland,  act  of  1825,  ch.  188;  act  of  1826,  ch.  261. 
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tificates  of  stock  for  $30,000  and  to  receive  subscriptions  therefor  and 
guarantee  the  payment  of  5  per  cent  interest  thereon  and  the  principal, 
after  thirty  years.  The  proceeds  of  this  stock  are  to  be  used  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  university,  and  the  medical 
professors  are  to  give  bond  for  the  payment  of  interest.* 

What  actual  profit  was  derived  from  these  acts  is  unknown.  For 
the  first  few  years  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  make  any  of 
the  annexed  faculties  more  real  than  paper  ones.  On  May  29,  1815, 
Mr.  Smith  resigned  the  office  of  provost  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  James  Kemp,  d.  d.  Every  year  the  medical  faculty  apply  for  a 
mandate  to  give  degrees  to  their  students  and  receive  it,  together  with 
authority  to  confer  honorary  degrees  in  several  years,  beginning  with 
1818. 

On  March  26,  1819,  it  was  resolved  that  the  several  faculties  be 
requested  to  fill  up  their  vacancies  and  proceed  to  deliver  lectures  as 
soon  as  possible,  "  and  that  eajch  faculty  shall  lay  before  the  regents  at 
each  annual  meeting,  a  report  of  its  progress  and  condition." 

In  1822  Prof.  Hofl&nan  began  the  instruction  in  the  faculty  of  law,  his 
school  being  called  the  Maryland  Law  Institute.  He  delivered  lectures 
for  several  years,  and  resigned  from  the  board  of  regents  on  October 
9,  1843,  when  the  regents  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks.  After  this  no 
instruction  was  given  in  law  till  the  department  was  reorganized  on 
October  13,  18G9,  since  which  time  it  has  flourished. 

On  April  4, 1823,  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  the  regents  ask 
the  '*  legislature  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  Congress  such  a  portion  of 
Western  or  Southern  lands,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  senate  of  Maryland  of  a  previous  session,  as  ought  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  purposes  of  education  in  Maryland."  But  their  zeal  for 
getting  a  land  grant  wa«  so  evanescent  that  no  conmiittee  was  ever 
apiK)inted. 

When  Lafayette  visited  this  country  in  1824,  the  regents  made  him 
a  LL.  D.,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  1  from  each  faculty  to  receive 
the  distinguished  foreigner  suitably.  On  October  9, 1824,  he  visited  the 
institution,  and  in  Anatomical  Hall  he  received  from  Bishop  Kemp, 
the  provost,  the  diploma,  '^and  a  handsome  silver  box  in  which  to 
inclose  it."  He  made  "  a  feeling  reply,"  and  was  afterwards  shown 
over  the  buildings.* 

The  university  was  now  approaching  a  troublous  i>eriod ;  one  party, 
dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the  institution,  wished  to  do  away 
with  the  regents.  On  November  12, 1824,  we  find  in  the  mammoth  old 
record  book'-*  a  legal  opinion,  signed  by  William  Wirt,  John  Purviance, 


^Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1821,  ch.  88. 

^Cordell,  p.  53. 

3 This  book  contains  the  records  to  1837.  It  was  lost  for  many  years,  foand  by 
Hon.  Henry  Stockbridge,  sr.,  and  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Dalrymple.  The  author  con- 
sulted it  through  tbe  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Wallia.  The  records  from  1839  to  the 
present  are  m  a  second  yolume. 
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and  Daniel  Webster,  stating  that  the  regents'  position  was  inexpugn- 
able from  a  legal  point  of  view.  The  fight  was  a  fierce  one,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  regents  conquered  for  the  time. 

Before  closing  the  regent's  record  book,  Dr.  E.  W.  Hall,  the  secre- 
tary, put  down  a  list  of  donations  which  is  of  interest.  Up  to  that 
time,  March  17, 1836,  the  university  had  received  mineral  collections, 
valued  at  $1,000  each,  from  Bobert  Gilmor,  esq.,  and  Gen.  John  Spear 
Smith;  a  set  of  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  valued  at  $300,  from  Jeremiah 
Sullivan,  esq.;  a  legacy  of  $5,000  from  James  Gray,  merchant,  **for 
the  sole  and  separate  use  of  the  infirmary  attached  to  the  medical  col- 
lege;'^ books  from  ^N'athan  K.  Smith,  m.  d.,  and  Richard  Wilmot  Hall, 
M.  D.,  and  Eli  Geddings^  esq.;  $200  from  John  HofiPman,  esq.;  statuary 
from  David  Hoffman;  and  $5  each  from  many  members  of  the  Balti- 
more bar.  Col.  John  Eager  Howard  virtually  gave  the  medical  school 
$1^000  by  letting  it  have  for  $9,00Q  a  lot  valued  at  $10,000. 

The  legislature,  on  March  6, 1826,  abolished  the  board  of  regents  and 
the  members  of  the  various  faculties  except  the  professors.  Instead 
of  the  regents,  a  board  of  21  trustees,  with  the  governor  of  the  State 
as  ex  officio  president,  is  constituted,  and  "all  rights  of  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  regents  are  to  vest  in  the  trustees."  ^ 

On. March  14, 1828,  the  lottery  question  again  came  up  in  the  legis- 
lature and  the  "treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  is  to  pay  annually  to 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Maryland  all  the  unappropriated 
avails  of  the  State  lotteries,  provided  that  the  trustees  relinquish  their 
right  to  any  lottery  heretofore  granted  and  that  the  said  payment  be 
not  more  than  $5,000  in  one  year;,  nor,  in  the  whole,  $40,994.06,"  which 
was  the  "  unexhausted  privilege  heretofore  conceded  to  the  university."  ^ 

In  1837  the  trustees  chose  Hon.  R.  B.  Taney  provost,  and  the  old  board 
of  regents  resolved,  on  September  18,  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  courts, 
believing  "further  toleration  of  the  misrule  and  usurx)ation  of  a  board 
of  trustees,  deriving  their  authority  from  a  mere  act  of  the  legislature 
of  1825,  must  soon  end  in  the  entire  prostration  of  the  institution,"  The 
board  reorganized  with  Ashton  Alexander,  m.  d.,  as  provost,  and  on 
October  12, 1837,  chose  Daniel  Webster,  Jonathan  Meredith,  Eobert 
N.  Martin,  Hugh  Davy  Evans,  and  Charles  F.  Mayer  as  counsel.  Mr. 
Evans  declined  receiving  a  fee,  and  the  others,  except  Mr.  Webster, 
were  given  a  retainer  of  $150  each.^    On  March  1, 1838,  the  legislature 

'  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1825,  ch.  190;  act  of  1827,  ch.68;  act  of  1831,  eh.  270; 
act  of  1832,  ch.  315;  act  of  1833,  ch.  62. 

«  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1827,  ch,  198. 

3  There  is  no  record  of  the  amount  of  Mr.  Webster's  fee.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Prof.  Brantly  we  can  give  his  opinion.     It  was  as  follows: 

**The  regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland  were  authorized  by  the  grant  of  the 

legislature  to  exercise  certain  privileges  and  to  acquire  and  hold  property.    An  act 

intended  to  abolish  these  privileges,  without  forfeiture,  and  to  transfer  that  property 

to  others  strikes  me  as  being  plainly  repugnant  to  the  grant  itself,  and  therefore 

void  by  the  constitution  of  Maryland.'' 

Daniel  Webster. 
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"  directs  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Western  Shore  to  hear  any  appeal 
that  may  be  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  County  court  in 
the  case  of  tbe  regents  of  the  University  of  Maryland  against  the 
treasurer  of  the  trustees  of  said  university." ' 

This  second  Dartmouth  College  case  was  heard  and  disposed  of  by 
the  court  of  appeals  in  June,  1838,  by  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  regents. 
The  act  of  1825  was  declared  unconstitutional  and  void  and  the  ac^  of 
1812  has  since  governed  the  university.* 

During  the  supremacy  of  the  trustees,  Baltimore  College  had  been 
annexed  as  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences.^ 

On  April  4,  1839,  the-  regents  met  and  resumed  authority.  On  the 
day  before  the  legislature  passed  an  "  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland."  It  provides  for  the  transfer  of  property  to  the 
regents  and  requires  of  them  an  annual  report.* 

At  the  same  session  the  degrees  in  medicine  given  by  the  regents 
during  the  period  of  turmoil  are  made  valid.* 

On  May  6,  1839,  the  committee  of  the  regents  on  property  report 
that  they  had  received  possession  of  the  property,  and  committees  are 
appointed  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  academical  department  and 
"  to  appeal  to  the  liberality  or  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  in  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Maryland."  This  appeal  was  probably  unsuccessful,  and 
the  committee  was  reappointed  a  year  later.  In  1840,  the  regents 
report  to  the  legislature  that  the  medical  school  and  the  faculty  of  arts 
and  sciences  are  prosperous  and  that  there  i&  a  prospect  that  the  other 
two  faculties  will  be  soon  in  operation.  The  records,  which  are  well 
ke\it  in  the  beginning,  become  now  wretchedly  i)oor. 

On  March  6, 1850,  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  statesman  and  author,  was 
chosen  provost,  and  given  LL.  D.  two  weeks  later.  He  held  the  office 
until  his  death.  His  successor,  Hon.  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  was  chosen  on 
September  23, 1870.  To  him  the  author  is  indebted  for  kindness  and 
for  permission  to  examine  the  records  of  the  university. 

The  medical  school  of  the  university  has  always  been  prosperous. 
To  it  the  legislature  appropriated  $2,700  yearly  for  four  years  on  March 
30,  1868,  on  condition  that  it  receive  1  patient  and  1  student  without 
cost  from  each  county.®  On  April  11,  1874,  $30,000,  in  three  equal 
yearly  payments,  was  voted  the  medical  school  by  the  legislature,  pro- 
vided it  educate  free  1  student  from  each  county.'' 

The  law  school  of  the  university  has  likewise  been  successful  since 
its  revival,^  and  a  third  flourishing  department,  that  of  dentistry,  was 

»  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1837,  ch.  108. 
'Regents  r.  WiUiams,  9  Gill  and  Johnson,  365. 
'Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1830,  ch.  50. 
<Law8  of  Maryland,  act  of  1838,  ch.  334. 
•Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1838,  ch.  366. 
«Law8  of  Maryland,  act  of  1868,  ch.  397. 

'Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1874,  ch.  324;  act  of  1874,  ch.  283;  act  of  1880,  ch.  186. 
•Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1874,  ch.  286. 
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added  on  March  21, 1882.  By  this  act  the  university  was  aathorized  to 
grant  the  <^  degrees  of  doctor  or  licentiate  of  dental  surgery,  pharmacy, 
or  any  other  cognate  branch  or  department  of  medical  science."^ 

In  the  summer  of  1893  the  buildiDgs  of  the  university  were  thor- 
oughly renovated,  and  the  grounds  well  laid  Out  and  terraced,  bring- 
ing out  the  fine  architecture  fif  the  buildings  more  than  ever  before, 
and  making  the  campus  far  more  attractive.  In  the  fall  of  that  year 
a  fire  destroyed  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  medical  school  and  endan- 
gered the  whole  university.  In  April,  1894,  Hon.  S.  Teackle  Wallis 
died.  William  F.  Brantley,  secretary  of  state  of  Maryland,  acted  as 
provost  for  two  months,  and  Bernard  Carter,  esq.,  was  chosen  provost 
May  8, 1894. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  PHYSIC  (1807-1894). 
By  Eugene  F.  Cordell,  M.  D. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland  is  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  America.  It  ranks  fifth  in  date  of 
origin  among  existing  institutions.  Those  which  preceded,  with  the 
dates  of  their  foundation,  were  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (first 
known  as  ^<  Collegium  et  Academia  Philadelphiensis"),  1765;  Harvard 
University  Medical  School,  1782;  Dartmouth  College  Medical  School, 
1798;  and  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  1807. 
It  sprang  from  a  private  class  begun  by  Dr.  John  Beale  Davidge  in 
1802,  which,  in  1807,  Dr.  Davidge  being  joined  by  Drs.  James  Cocke 
and  John  Shaw,  was  converted  into  "The  College  of  Medicine  of  Mary- 
land."^ The  legislature  passed  the  charter  on  December  18,  1807, 
and  the  governing  body  of  the  college,  the  board  of  regents,  held  their 
first  meeting  at  Dr.  Davidge's  house  at  noon  on  December  30.  Those 
named  in  the  charter  as  the  first  faculty  of  the  college  were  John  B. 
Davidge,  m.  b.,  and  James  Cocke,  m.  d.,  joint  professors  of  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  physiology;  George  Brown,  M.  d.,  professor  of  the  prac- 
tice and  theory  of  medicine;  John  Shaw,  professor  of  chemistry; 
Thomas  E.  Bond,  professor  of  materia  medica;  and  William  Donald- 
son, professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine.  The  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  a  State  society  founded  in  1799,  then  con- 
trolled the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  State,  and  the  charter  of  the 

iLawB  of  Maryland,  act  of  1882,  ch.  88. 

^  A  plan  for  a  medical  college  had  been  discnseed  by  the  medical  and  chirurgical 
faculty  in  1801  and  1802.  In  1807,  a  mob  demolished  an  anatomical  theater  erected 
by  Dr.  Davidge  at  his  own  expense,  because  dissections  were  there  carried  on.  This 
misfortune  interrupted  lectures,  brought  the  profession  to  the  support  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  at  a  meeting  of  physicians  early  in  December,  1807,  it  was  resolved  to 
apply  for  a  charter.  On  December  7,  in  the  house  of  delegates  an  unsuccessful 
amendment  was  proposed,  the  intent  of  which  was  to  unite  the  proposed  medical 
college  with  the  Roman  Catholic  St.  Mary's  College. — [CordeU's  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  University  of  Maryland;  pp.  4  to  6.] 
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college  provided  for  a  very  close  union  between  the  two.  The  board 
of  examiners  of  the  former — 12  in  number — constituted  a  part,  and 
tlie  majority  of  the  board  of  regents  and  the  president  of  the  faculty 
was  ex-officio  chancellor  of  the  college.  The  faculty  were  constituted 
patrons  and  visitors  of  the  college,  and  the  authorities  of  the  latter 
were  required  to  make  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  college  at  the 
biennial  meetings  of  the  faculty.  The  college  was  empowered  to  con- 
fer the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  medicine,  and  to  grant  the 
certificate  of  surgeon. 

The  course  of  lectures,  which  had  already  been  in  operation  since 
the  beginning  of  the  previous  November,  was  continued  through  the 
winter,  although  incomplete.  The  class  numbered  but  7  students.  Dr. 
Brown  declined  his  appointment  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
regents,  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Potter*  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of 
practice.  Doctors  Bond  and  Donaldson  also  withdrew  from  the  faculty 
soon  after. 

The  lectures  were  at  first  delivered  at  the  houses  of  the  professors? 
but  other  quarters  were  secured  early  in  1808.  The  faculty  then 
secured  a  building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fayette  (<*Chatham") 
street  and  McClellan's  alley,  which  had  formerly  been  used  as  a 
school  house,  but  had  been  tenantless  for  several  years  and  was  now 
dilapidated  and  afforded  but  partial  protection  from  the  weather.  In 
the  absence  of  anything  better  this  structure,  repaired  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, had  to  serve  for  college  purposes  until  the  Lombard  Street  build- 
ing was  sufficiently  advanced  tor  occupation.  Occasional  clinics  were 
held  at  the  Almshouse  and  the  Maryland  Hospital  on  Broadway. 

Early  in  1809  the  college  sustained  its  first  great  loss  by  the  death 
of  Prof.  Shaw  from  consumption,  due  to  exposure  in  the  old  build- 
ing. He  was  talented  and  indefatigable,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions. He  left  au  interesting  sketch  of  his  travels  in  northern 
Africa,  which  was  published  in  a  volume  with  his  poems  after  his 
death.  Prof.  Cocke  also  suffered  from  pleurisy  during  the  early  occu- 
pation of  the  old  schoolhouse.  The  chair  of  chemistry  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  Elisha  DeButts,  and  about  the  same  time  Dr. 
Samuel  Baker  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  materia  mediea.  The  other 
changes  in  the  faculty  during  this  first  or  college  period  of  the  school 
were  the  appointments  of  Drs.  William  Gibson  and  Eichard  Wilmot 
Hall  to  the  professorships  of  surgery  and  obstetrics,  resi)ectively,  in 
1812. 

According  to  Prof.  Potter  *  the  first  degrees  were  conferred  in  1^10 
on  5  candidates  from  a  class  of  18  in  attendance. 

In  1812  the  faculty  of  the  college  was  empowered  by  charter  from  the 
legislature  to  annex  to  itself  other  faculties  of  law,  theology,  and  arts 
and  sciences,  the  whole  constituting  a  university  to  be  known  by  the 


^9ee  his  "Some  Account  of  the  Rise  aud  Progress  of  the  Uuiversity  of  Mary  land.'' 
Baltimore,  1838. 
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name  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  members  of  the  several, 
faculties  were  constituted  a  board  of  regents  for  the  government  of  the 
institution.  The  relations  hitherto  existing  between  the  college  and  the 
medical  and  chirurgical  faculty  were  severed  by  the  new  charter. 

The  chief  success  was  achieved  by  the  department  of  medicine,  which 
rose  by  rapid  strides  to  the  climax  of  its  early  prosi)erity. 

The  need  of  suitable  buildings  had  been  anxiously  felt  during  the 
first  years  of  the  college,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  way  of  supply- 
ing it  except  by  building.  In  order  to  raise  the  means  requisite  for 
so  great  an  undertaking,  resort  was  had  to  lottery,  a  resource  then  gen- 
erally adopted  for  obtaining  funds  for  both  private  and  public  enter- 
prises. An  act  was  secured  from  the  legislature,  which,  with  various 
supplementary  acts,  sanctioned  the  raising  of  $140,000,  the  larger  part 
of  which  was  actually  raised  and  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ground 
and  erection  of  buildings.  The  university  building  on  Lombard  street 
was  begun  in  April,  1811,  on  ground  purchased  from  Col.  John  Eager 
Howard,  and  was  sufficiently  advanced  during  the  succeeding  winter  to 
admit  the  class.  Mr.  R.  Gary  Long  was  the  architect,  and  the  Pantheon 
at  Home  was  taken  as  the  model.  This  building,  erected  in  the  most 
solid  and  durable  manner,  still  serves  after  the  lapse  of  over  four  score 
years  for  the  purposes  of  the  university  and  illustrates  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  founders  of  the  institution  in  the  magnitude  and  per- 
manency of  the  work  which  they  inaugurated  in  this  community. 
Though  time  and  progress  have  shorn  it  of  much  of  its  grandeur,  at 
the  date  of  its  erection  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  ornament  to  the 
city,  and  it  was  probably  without  an  equal  in  size  and  cost  in  America. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  lottery  removed  all  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  of  those  early  years  of  the  university.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  it  came  in  slowly  for  some  time,  and  meanwhile  the  faculty 
were  often  in  straits  to  meet  their  obligations.  They  were  compelled 
to  borrow  largely  and  to  make  liberal  advances  from  their  private 
means.  Several  times  ruin  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  their  property 
was  even  in  danger  of  being  sold  for  debts  incurred.  But  they  bore  up 
hopefully  under  the  burdens,  and  the  difficulties  were  all  happily  sur- 
mounted at  last.  There  was  a  steady  mcrease  in  the  number  of  the 
classes  and  in  the  reputationof  the  school.  In  the  fall  of  1813  the  col- 
lege sustained  its  second  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Cocke,  in  the 
full  tide  of  his  usefulness  and  activity.  Prof.  Cocke  was  a  gifted 
teacher  and  a  promising  surgeon,  and  his  business  talents  were  of  ines- 
timable value  in  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of  the  college.* 

In  1814  Dr.  Maxwell  McDowell  was  added  to  the  faculty,  as  the 
incumbent  of  the  chair  of  institutes.  In  1819  Prof^  Gibson  resigned 
\n&  chair  to  accept  a  similar  one  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  place  had  been  created  for  him  by  the  transference  of  Prof. 
Physick  to  the  chair  of  anatomy.    Prof.  Gibsan  was  an  industrious, 


*He  died  at  the  very  hour  that  he  was  to  have  opened  the  new  building. 
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iugenious,  and  skillfal  surgeon,  and  liis  career  was  long  and  brilliant. 
His  chief  work  was  on  surgery,  which  ran  through  numerous  editions. 
His  place  was  temporarily  filled  during  the  succeeding  year  by  Prof. 
Davidge,  but  in  1820  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  a  native  of  Glas- 
gow and  recently  a  professor  in  the  Andersonian  Institution  in  that 
city,  was  elected  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Pattison  brought  to  his  new  field 
great  energy,  much  self-confidence,  and  considerable  notoriety.  He 
seemed  at  once  to  infase  new  life  into  the  institution,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  several  important  improvements  were  made.  He  brought 
over  with  him  from  Scotland  a  collection  of  over  1,000  normal  and 
pathological  specimens,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor at  Glasgow,  Prof.  Allen  Burns.  He  induced  the  faculty  to 
purchase  this  collection  for  $8,000,  and  in  order  to  give  it  suitable 
accommodation  Practice  Hall  was  erected  in  1821,  and  provision  was 
thus  made  for  a  splendid  museum,  which  for  many  years  subsequent  to 
that  period  was  the  chief  attraction  for  visitors  to  the  university.  The 
expense  thus  incurred,  as  also  other  obligations  still  remaining  upon 
the  other  building,  was  met  by  a  loan  of  $30,000,  bearing  5  per  cent 
interest,  which  was  secured  from  the  State.  Another  great  Improve- 
ment of  this  period  was  the  erection  of  the  Baltimore  Infirmary,  or 
"  (Jniversity  Hospital,"  as  it  is  now  called.  Its  facility  of  access — being 
separated  from  the  college  building  by  only  the  width  of  the  street — 
and  its  absolute  control  by  the  faculty,  at  once  gave  the  institution 
advantages  possessed  by  no  other  school  of  that  day,  and  which  have 
always  made  clinical  teaching  a  most  prominent  factor  in  the  course  of 
instruction  given  by  this  university.  The  building  was  opened  Sep- 
tember 20,  1823,  with  4  wards  (1  of  which  was  reserved  for  eye  cases) 
and  2  resident  students.  Four  clinical  lectures  were  at  first  delivered 
weekly,  2  being  medical  and  2  surgical,  but  the  visits  of  the  attending 
physicians  were  made  daily.  By  successive  additions  the  infirmary  has 
been  increased  to  more  than  fourfold  its  first  accommodations,  and  there 
have  been  added  to  it  also  a  large  clinical  amphitheater  and  a  stu- 
dents' building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  resident  students.  The 
resident  clinical  staff  now  consists  of  2  resident  physicians  and  24 
clinical  assistants.  The  out-patient  department  also  employs  a  large 
number  of  young  physicians  and  specialists. 

The  year  1825  was  reached  without  any  drawback  to  the  tide  of 
prosperity,  which  seemed  then  to  have  reached  its  flood.  Prof.  Potter 
estimates  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  session  of 
1824-'25  at  320.  The  results  of  the  labors  and  self-sacrifice  of  the 
founders  seemed  on  the  i>oint  of  being  realized,  and  it  only  needed  har- 
mony on  the  part  of  the  faculty  to  perpetuate  the  blessings  which  had 
rewarded  their  efforts.  But  some  members  of  the  faculty  being  debarred 
the  privilege  of  teaching  a  private  class  of  the  students  by  a  vote  of 
the  regents,  they  appealed  to  the  legislature  to  change  the  government 
of  the  university,  a  step  which  they  had  occasion  afterwards  to  deeply 
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regret.  The  legislature  passed  an  act  completely  overturning  the  char- 
ter and  government  of  the  institution,  abolishing  the  board  of  regents 
and  creating  in  their  place  a  board  of  trustees,  to  whom  they  transferred 
all  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  university.  The  governor  of  the 
State  was  made  ex-oflficio  president  of  the  board  and  invested  with 
authority  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  membership.  This  act  was  passed 
March  6, 1826.  Its  justification  was  based  ostensibly  on  considerations 
of  '^public  good  and  the  proper  government  and  discipline  of  the  uni- 
versity." The  institution  was  said  to  be  sufifering  from  the  neglect  of 
its  authorities,  and  it  was  even  asserted  that  anarchy  prevailed  in  the 
councils  of  the  regents. 

The  regents  did  not  quietly  submit  to  this  high-handed  procedure. 
They  obtained  the  opinion  of  3  of  the  most  eminent  constitutional 
lawyers  of  the  day,  Messrs.  William  Wirt,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  John  Purviance,  and  Daniel  Webster,  who  declared 
unhesitatingly  that  the  act  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  con- 
ferred by  the  original  acts  of  1807  and  1812,  and  a  direct  infringement 
of  that  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  forbids 
any  State  passing  a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  This 
had  no  effect,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  stay  the  action  of  the  State 
authorities  they  had  no  other  recourse  but  a  formal  protest,  which  was 
made.  Ignoring  this,  the  trustees  took  possession  of  the  school  and 
compelled  the  professors,  under  penalty  of  expulsion,  to  take  office 
under  them.  For  thirteen  years  they  continued  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  university,  until  they  were  forced  to  abdicate  by  a  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  thij  State,  to  whom  the  questions  at  issue  were 
appealed  for  arbitrament.  The  effects  of  their  administration  were  not 
immediately  apparent,  and  the  classes,  although  reduced,  continued 
respectable  in  numbers,  and  the  faculty  contained  meu  of  their 
appointment  who  were  highly  distinguished  for  ability  as  medical 
teachers  and  practitioners.  Among  these  were  Profs.  Nathan  R. 
Smith,  elected  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  1827;  Eli  Geddings,  who 
became  the  incumbent  in  anatomy  and  physiology  in  1831 ;  Julius  T. 
Ducatel,  in  chemistry,  1831;  Robley  Dunglison,  in  materia  medica, 
1833;  and  E.  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  in  materia  medica  in  183G. 

Prof.  Geddings,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  held  his  chair  for  six 
years,  when,  on  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  between  the  regents  and 
trustees,  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Charleston.  For  many  years 
thereafter  he  held  the  most  prominent  chairs  in  the  Medical  College 
of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  frame  and  strong  intel- 
lect, of  indefatigable  industry,  a  laborious  student,  with  remarkable 
powers  of  acquisition  and  retention.  He  occupied  the  loftiest  position 
as  a  skillful  physician,  and  enjoyed  almost  the  monopoly  of  consulta- 
tion practice  in  Charleston,  where  he  was  regarded  as  the  "  Nestor"  of 
the  profession.  Prof.  Dunglison  was  connected  with  the  school  for 
three  years,  the  full  title  of  his  chair  «being  materia  medica,  hygiene, 
1122— No.  19 9 
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and  medical  jurisprudence.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolifi&and  sno- 
cessful  of  American  medical  writers,  and  also  one  of  the  foremost 
teachers  of  his  day.  Prof.  Ducatel  was  the  son  of  French  parents, 
although  himself  a  native  of  Baltimore.  He  held  the  chair  of  chemis- 
try for  six  years.  He  was  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  student  of 
nature  and  a  high  authority  on  geology.  He  was  foremost  in  all  social 
and  scientific  enterprises  in  the  community.  Prof.  Griffitli  was  con- 
nected with  the  faculty  for  only  one  year.  He  was  a  copious  contrib- 
utor to  medical  literature,  and  also  wrote  upon  botany  and  conchology. 

During  this  period  of  the  trustees'  government  the  school  lost  by 
death  or  resignation  four  of  its  earlier  faculty,  including  Profs.  Davidge, 
Be  Butts,  Baker,  and  McDowell.  The  first  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  a  finished  scholar,  and  his  lectures  are  described 
<<  as  models  of  simple  elegance."  He  had  great  influence  throughout 
the  State,  and  was  well  suited  to  be  the  founder  of  a  college.  His 
death  occurred  in  1829.  Prof.  De  Butts  wa<s  a  native  of  Ireland,  but 
emigrated  to  America  with  his  family  when  a  child.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  simplifying  the  most  abstruse  subject  and  rendering 
the  driest  interesting  to  his  audience.  His  lectures  were  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  there  is  frequent  written  mention  and  unwritten 
tradition  of  his  eloquence  and  learning.  He  died  in  1831.  Pro£s. 
Baker  and  McDowell  resigned  in  1833.  The  former  was  an  amiable 
and  excellent  physician,  courteous,  attentive,  benevolent,  laborious, 
exemplary,  and  public  spirited,  strenuous  in  cooperating  in  every  prop- 
osition for  the  advancement  of  the  university  which  he  had  helped  to 
found,  a  pattern  of  religious  and  moral  goodness.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Library  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 
Prof.  McDowell's  position  in  the  school  was  a  subordinate  one.  For 
some  years  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  also  held  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  medical  and  chirurgical  faculty  of  Maryland. 

The  trouble  which  had  been  brewing  between  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  trustees  for  some  years  previously  culminated  in  the 
spring  of  1837  in  open  rupture.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  was 
an  appointment  by  the  trustees  to  the  chair  of  anatomy.  The  faculty 
held  a  meeting  in  the  infirmary  on  the  2d  of  May,  1837;  "the  arbitrary 
and  injudicious  acts  of  the  trustees  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
act  of  1825 "  were  discussed,  and  this  was  followed  a  few  days  later 
by  the  resignations  of  all  the  members  of  the  faculty  excei)t  the  objec- 
tionable member.  Drs.  Potter  and  Hall,  senior  members,  in  resigning 
their  appointments  under  the  trustees,  expressly  retained  those  which 
they  had  formerly  held  from  the  regents  under  the  charter  of  1812. 
They  thus  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  revived  faculty,  the  direct  successors 
of  the  last  faculty  under  the  regents,  and  they  immediately  reelected 
their  colleagues,  Profs.  Smith  and  Griffith,  who  still  adhered  to  their 
side,  to  the  same  chairs  which  they  had  just  vacated.  A  long  suit 
was  now  entered  upon  by  them,^which  continued  for  two  years  with 
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varying  fortane.  Decided  against  them  in  the  county  coarty  it  was 
appealed  to  thesapreme  court  of  the  State,  which  decided  that  the  act 
of  1825,  being  contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
was  null  and  void.  The  Institution  was  therefore  restored  early  in  1839 
to  the  control  of  the  regents. 

During  this  period  of  the  two  faculties  the  lectures  of  the  regents^ 
faculty  were  delivered  in  a  part  of  the  old  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  on  the 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Hanover  streets.  The  classes  of  both  schools 
dwindled  to  insignificant  numbers,  consisting  almost  solely  of  the 
students  from  the  city  and  State,  others  being  diverted  by  the  troubles 
here  to  other  cities.  The  regents'  classes  were  much  the  larger,  espe- 
cially the  second  year.  The  trustees  failing  to  fill  their  vacant  chairs 
with  physicians  from  Baltimore  (who  invariably  declined),  secured  the 
best  men  they  could  find  from  the  counties  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. During  this  period  there  were  three  additions  to  the  regents' 
faculty^  viz,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Baker,  materia  medica,  1837^  Dr.  William 
E.  A.  Aikin,  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  1837,  and  Dr.  William  IN*.  Baker, 
anatomy  and  physiology,  1838.  The  two  younger  Bakers,  sons  of  Prof. 
Samuel  Baker,  died  in  1841  at  early  ages,  but  during  their  brief  con- 
nection with  the  school  they  displayed  talents  which  gave  promise  of 
great  distinction  had  they  lived. 

On  the  restoration  of  their  property  and  rights,  the  faculty  set  about 
repairing  the  shattered  fortunes  of  their  school,  starting  in  1839  with 
but  18  students.  The  classes  quickly  rose  to  something  like  their  former 
size,  although,  owing  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  new  schools  in  the 
South  and  West,  they  never  equaled  those  of  the  i)eriod  immediately 
preceding  the  rule  of  the  trustees. 

^^umerous  changes  took  place  in  the  faculty  during  the  period  inter- 
vening between  1839  and  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Among  the  addi- 
tions were  Drs.  Samuel  Chew,  materia  medica,  1841;  Joseph  Koby, 
anatomy  and  physiology,  1842;  Elisha  Bartlett,  practice,  1844;  William 
Power,  practice,  1846 ;  Bicbard  H.  Thomas,  obstetrics,  etc.,  1847 ;  George 
W.  Miltcnberger,  materia  medica,  1852;  Charles  Frick,  materia  medica, 
1858;  William  A.  Hammond,  anatomy  and  physiology,  18G0;  Edward 
Warren,  materia  medica,  1860;  Bichard  McSherry,  materia  medica, 
1863;  Christopher  Johnston,  anatomy  and  physiology,  1864;  Samuel 
C.  Chew,  materia  medica,  1864.  The  losses  were,  by  death:  Profii 
Nathaniel  Potter,  1843;  Elisha  Bartlett,  1846^  Bichard  W.  Hall,  1847; 
Charles  Frick,  1860;  Samuel  Chew,  1863.  By  resignation :  Profe.  Wil- 
liam Power,  1852;  Bichard  H.  Thomas,  1858;  Joseph  Boby,  1860;  Wil- 
liam A.  Hammond  and  Edward  Warren,  1861.  These  lists  do  not  con- 
tain a  few  temporary  and  minor  apx>ointment0. 

Pro!  Potter  was  a  man  of  national  reputation  and  his  opinions  were 
everywhere  received  with  deference.  He  was  learned,  skillful,  coura- 
geous, and  steadfast,  with  implicit  faitii  in  the  resources  of  medicine,  and 
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henco  without  any  misgivings  or  wavering  in  dealing  with  disease. 
Prof.  Bartlett  was  an  able  writer  and  teacher,  and  his  works  are 
regarded  as  among  the  best  productions  of  the  American  profession. 
Few  men  have  been  better  known  in  the  profession  in  Baltimore  than 
Prof.  Hall.  He  was  a  man  of  courteous  and  attractive  manners,  and  his 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  university  was  incessant.  Prof.  Powers' 
strength  lay  in  his  clinical  teaching.  He  was  thorough,  earnest,  and 
enthusiastic,  and  fully  trained  by  years  of  study  under  the  great 
French  masters  of  the  day.  He  first  clearly  taught  in  this  city  the 
science  of  auscultation  and  percussion.  His  noble  enthusiasm  spread 
among  the  pupils  who  thronged  to  hear  him,  some  of  whom  are  now  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  in  Baltimore.  Prof.  Thomas  was  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  is  represented  as  an 
accoucheur,  prompt,  full  of  resources,  and  of  great  dexterity.  Prof. 
Frick  was  an  original  and  laborious  investigator  and  had  few  equals 
as  a  lecturer,  having  a  wonderful  command  of  plain  English.  His 
career,  short  as  it  was,  was  a  most  successful  one.  He  made  important 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  venal  diseases,  remittent  fever,  and 
the  chemical  changes  produced  in  the  blood  by  disease.  Prof.  Eoby 
had  few  superiors  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy.  Eschewing  technical  terms, 
he  had  the  faculty  of  knowing  the  needs  of  his  class  and  bringing 
out  the  sailent  points  of  the  subject  so  as  to  impress  them  indelibly 
upon  the  mind.  Prof.  Hammond  is  an  ex- Surgeon- General  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  the  founder  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  Library  at  Wash- 
ington, and  a  well-known  writer  upon  neurological  subjects.  Prof. 
Warren  is  known  as  a  man  of  versatile  talents,  a  ready  speaker  and 
fluent  writer,  the  reviver  of  Washington  University  Medical  School, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
He  practiced  in  Paris,  France,  for  many  years,  until  his  death  in  1893. 
Prof.  Samuel  Chew  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and  classical 
taste,  of  dignified  and  reserved  manner,  and  pure  and  lofty  sentiments. 

During  the  i)eriod  of  the  war  the  school  suffered  from  the  loss  of  the 
Southern  patronage,  but  at  its  close  students  flocked  to  Baltimore  and 
new  life  and  vigor  were  infused  into  its  affairs. 

In  1866  a  separate  chair  of  physiology  and  hygiene  was  established, 
and  Dr.  Frank  Donaldson  was  elected  to  fill  it.  Other  changes  rap- 
idly followed,  made  necessary  by  the  advance  in  medical  science  and 
the  growth  of  specialties.  The  other  additions  to  the  faculty  to  the 
present  time  have  been  as  follows:  Drs.  William  T.  Howard,  of 
North  Carolina,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  1867  j  Julian  J.  Chis- 
olm,  of  South  Carolina,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  1869;  Francis  T. 
Miles,  of  South  Carolina,  anatomy  and  clinical  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  1869;  Alan  P.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  operative  surgery,  1873; 
L.  McLane  Tiffany,  of  Baltimore,  the  same  branch,  1874;  I.  Edmond- 
son  Atkinson,  of  Baltimore,  clinical  dermatology,  1879;  J.  Edwin 
Michael,  of  Baltimore,  anatomy,  1880;  B.  Dorsey  Coale,  of  Baltimore, 
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chemistry  and  toxicology,  18S3;  John  Nolaud  Mackenzie,  of  Baltimore, 
clinical  laryngology,  1888.  During  the  same  period  the  losses  have 
been:  By  death.  Prof.  McSherry,  1885;  by  resignation,  Profs.  ]Sr.  R. 
Smith,  1870;  Alan  P.  Smith,  1874;  Johnston,  1881;  Aikin,  1883;  Don- 
aldson,  1888,  and  Milteuberger,  1890.  Prof.  N.  R.  Smith  became  con- 
nected with  the  school  after  Prof.  Pattison's  departare  for  Europe.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  he  filled  the  chair  of  surgery  with  zeal,  ability, 
and  credit  to  himself  and  the  institution.  Of  commanding  presence, 
simple  and  ingenuous  manners,  cultivated  and  comprehensive  intellect, 
and  imperious  disposition,  bold,  confident,  original,  full  of  resources, 
brooking  no  rivals,  he  continued  throughout  his  long  connection  with 
the  school  the  central  figure  of  the  faculty.  "No  man  ever  reigned  so 
completely  in  its  councils  as  he.  Prof.  Aikin  was  a  man  of  striking 
and  venerable  appearance,  of  simple  and  abstemious  life,  religious  with- 
out hypocrisy,  and  charitable  without  ostentation.  He  possessed  an 
extensive  and  exact  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Prof.  McSherry  was  a 
man  of  quiet,  grave,  and  unostentatious  manners.  His  tendency  as  a 
teacher  was  towards  conservatism.  His  medical  acquirements  were 
large  and  encyclopaedic,  and  as  a  writer  his  style  was  simple  and  vig- 
orous. 

The  faculty  of  the  medical  school  at  the  present  time  is  composed  as 
follows : 

George  W.  Milteuberger,  m.  d.,  emeritus  professor  of  obstetrics; 
Samuel  C.  Chew,  A.  m.,  m.  d.,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine;  William  T.  Howard,  M.  D.,  professor  of  diseases  of  women 
and  childi^en  and  clinical  medicine;  Julian  J.  Ghisolm,  M.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  Francis  T.  Miles,  m.  d.,  professor  of 
physiology  andclinicalprofessorofdiseasesof  the  nervous  system;  Louis 
McLane  Tiffany,  A.  M.,  M.  d.,  professor  of  surgery;  J.  Edwin  Michael, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics;  I.  Edmondson  Atkinson,  M.  d., 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  clinical  medicine  and 
dermatology;  R.  Dorsey  Goale,  c.  e.,  ph.  d.,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
toxicology;  John  Noland  Mackenzie,  M.  d.,  clinical  professor  of  diseases 
of  the  throat  and  nose;  Randolph  Winslow,  m.  d.,  professor  of  anatomy 
and  clinical  surgery. 

Although  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  independent 
endowment,  the  University  of  Maryland  has  not  been  neglectful,  through 
these  many  years,  of  the  claims  of  medical  progress.  She  was  among 
the  first  to  meet  the  modern  demand  for  instruction  in  specialties,  and 
it  is  believed  she  was  the  first  to  recognize  gynecology  as  a  separate 
branch  of  instruction.  She  was  also  among  the  first  to  provide  for 
adequate  clinical  instruction  by  erecting  a  hospital  of  her  own,  availa- 
ble at  all  times  for  the  use  of  her  students.  She  was  the  second  school 
'  in  America  to  make  practical  anatomy  compulsory  upon  her  students, 
and  early  provided  thoroughly  for  the  study  of  auscultation  and  per- 
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cnssion.  She  has  saccessfuUy  instituted  a  department  or  school  of 
dentistry,  now  in  its  teens,  which  is  fully  equipped  with  buildings, 
infirmary,  l&boratories,  and  museum;  had  a  class  during  the  session 
of  1893-'94  of  135  students,  and  adopted  a  three- year  graded  courne  of 
study,  which  went  into  effect  in  October,  1891. 

But  the  time  has  arrived  when  old  methods  no  longer  suffice,  and 
when  she  must  enter  upon  new  paths  if  she  would  maintain  that  exalted 
X>osition  which  she  has  hitherto  held  and  which  has  made  her  the  boast 
and  pride  of  her  alumni.  The  anouncement  has  been  made  that  she 
has  taken  this  decisive  step  and  commenced  a  new,  and,  we  may  hope, 
a  more  brilliant  career  than  ever.  The  following  is  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  reforms  determined  upon : 

(1)  Umform  written  cxamiuatioDS. 

(2)  Uniform  gradings,  with  a  maximnm  of  100,  of  which  a  candidate  mnst  receive 
a  general  average  of  65  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  If  a 
candidate  receive  an  average  grade  of  65,  and  fall  to  or  below  33  in  any  branch,  be 
IB  conditioned,  and  cannot  receive  his  degree  until  he  shall  have  passed  a  satisfac* 
tory  examination  in  the  deficient  branch  or  branches,  sach  examination  to  take 
place  at  a  time  to  be  appointed  in  October  following. 

(3)  The  dispensary  hours  are  to  be  lengthened  and  special  bedside  clinics  in  the 
hospital  arc  to  bo  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  third-year  men  who  have  passed  their 
examinations  in  the  primary  branches. 

(4)  All  matricnlates  mnst  present,  as  an  essential  prerequisite,  the  diploma  of  a 
respectable  college  or  high  school,  or  a  teacher's  certificate,  or  else  pass  a  preliminary 
examination  in  the  English  branches. 

(5)  A  lectureship  on  hygiene  and  medical  jurisprudence  is  to  be  established. 

(6)  A  regular  three>year  graded  course  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

A  training  school  for  nurses  has  been  established  under  the  direction 
of  the  experienced  lady  nurses  who  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
university  hospital. 

The  faculty  may  now  justly  look  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
school  for  their  aid  in  inaugurating  these  reforms.  The  time  for  criti- 
cism and  censure  has  passed;  they  are  now  in  need  of  our  sympathy  and 
active  cooperation.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  their  present  action, 
whatever  the  trials  and  sacrifices  they  may  be  called  upon  to  endure, 
they  may  at  least  take  heart  in  the  reflection  that  "forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before,  they  press  toward  the  prize" — the  consciousuess  of  duty 
attempted  and  principle  maintained,  a  prize  without  which  even  mate- 
rial prosperity  would  be  worthless  and  unprofitable. 

The  opportunity  having  unexpectedly  presented  itself,  by  a  delay  in 
the  publication  of  this  work,  to  bring  this  sketch  up  to  date,  the  fol- 
lowing additions  are  here  made: 

In  1891  Dr.  Eandolph  Winslow  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  anatomy 
and  clinical  surgery.  In  the  same  year  Emeritus  Professors  Johnston 
and  Donaldson  died,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  full  of  years  and 
honors.    Another  important  event  was  the  inauguration  of  the  histo- 
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logical,  pathological,  and  bacteriological  laboratory,  under  Dr.  0.  O. 
Miller.    Instruction  in  these  branches  henceforth  becomes  obligatory. 

In  1892  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  the  alumni  association  for  the 
permanent  endowment  of  the  medical  school.  A  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Frank  Frick,  Thomas  W.  Hall,  Bichard  McSherry, 
and  Lawrason  Riggs,  and  Drs.  Henry  M.  Wilson,  Samuel  C.  Chew, 
Charles  CDonovan,  J.  Edwin  Michael,  and  Eugene  F.  Cordell,  was 
elected  and  empowered  to  "receive,  invest,  and  control  "the  fund  to  be 
raised  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  univer- 
sity. This  boai'd,  which  is  independent  and  self-perpetuating,  contains 
representatives  from  the  faculty  of  physic,  the  faculty  of  law,  the 
alumni  association,  and  at  large.  This  composition  of  the  board  is 
required  to  be  continued  permanently  in  its  original  proportions.  This 
board  has  already  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maryland.  It 
has  no  authority  to  expend  the  principal,  but  only  the  interest,  of  the 
fund.  Active  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  a  committee  of  the  alumni 
association  to  raise  such  a  fund  of  not  less  than  $100,000,  and  with  good 
prospects  of  success. 

In  the  same  year  (1892)  the  department  of  medical  jurisprudence  and 
hygiene  were  united  in  one  lectureship,  of  which  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith 
was  appointed  the  first  incumbent. 

During  the  year  1893  very  extensive  improvements  were  made  at  the 
university,  which  deserve  some  detailed  notice.  The  necessity  of  bet- 
ter and  more  complete  laboratories  has  been  appreciated  by  the 
authorities  for  some  years.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  three-year  term 
and  other  advanced  methods,  this  need  has  become  a  pressing  one. 
The  faculty  determined  to  use  the  occasion  for  radical  changes  in  the 
buildings,  etc.  Accordingly  Practice  Hall  was  built  back  to  the  alley 
in  the  rear  of  the  lot  and  carried  up  another  story.  This  gives  the 
most  ample  accommodations  for  a  chemical  laboratory  on  the  first  floor, 
a  histological  and  pathological  laboratory  on  the  second,  and  a  dissect- 
ing room  on  the  third  floor.  The  first  two  will  now  admit  one  half  of 
the  junior  class  at  one  time.  The  dissecting  room  is  lighted  by  sky- 
light and  side  windows,  and  the  floor  is  made  of  asphalt  so  that  it  can 
be  flushed  with  hose  whenever  necessary  for  cleanliness.  It  has  space 
for  twenty  tables.  The  north  end  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  private 
dissecting  and  preparation  rooms  and  a  crematory.  All  these  apart- 
ments are  furnished  with  the  most  modern  and  complete  appointments. 
There  is  an  elevator  in  the  building,  toilet  rooms  have  been  provided  in 
abundance,  and  there  is  an  archway  entrance  beneath  for  vehicles,  etc. 

The  main  building  also  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  renovated, 
painted  within  and  without,  and  altered  to  conform  to  the  changed 
conditions.  The  southwest  room  (formerly  chemical  laboratory)  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  faculty  room,  the  old  "  green  room  ^  opposite  being 
now  turned  over  to  the  dean.  The  old  dissecting  room  above  these  has 
been  converted  into  a  museum.    The  old  wall  inclosing  the  grounds 
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from  the  front  and  side  has  been  removed  and  grass-covered  slopes  have 
taken  its  place.  These  improvements  and  alterations,  which  have  cost 
the  faculty  about  $15,000,  have  not  only  changed  the  entire  appearance 
of  the  place,  but  may  be  truly  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  institu- 
tion. They  were  inspected  by  the  profession  at  a  reception  given  by 
the  faculty  on  the  28th  of  October,  1893,  and  were  pronounced  entirely 
satisfactory.  In  Kovember,  1893,  a  disastrous  fire  entirely  destroyed 
the  Practice  Hall  and  endangered  the  main  building.  There  was, 
unfortunately,  but  little  insurance  on  the  burned  building,  but  the 
medical  faculty,  undaunted  by  the  loss,  rebuilt  Practice  Hall  during 
the  summer  of  1894  on  the  same  plan  as  before. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  DIVINITY  (1812-1878). 

On  April  5, 1852,  this  faculty  reported  "  no  active  organization  of 
the  faculty  has  ever  been  attempted,  and,  in  view  of  the  character  of 
the  department  contemplated  by  the  charter,  none  seems  desirable." 
Its  chief  energy  seems  to  have  been  expended  in  giving  honorary 
D.  D.'s,  of  which  six  were  conferred  before  1826  and  two  in  1860. 

On  March  26, 1819,  the  faculty  report  that  "  Rev.  William  E.  Wyatf, 
the  professor  of  theology,  is  preparing  to  deliver  a  course  of  theological 
lectures  during  the  next  winter  session." 

This  course  was  probably  given  once  or  twice,  for  on  April  4, 1823, 
the  faculty  report  that  "  in  consequence  of  the  ill  health  of  the  professor 
of  theology,  and  his  absence  in  Europe  during  a  part  of  the  year,  that 
no  theological  lectures  were  delivered  to  the  medical  classes  during  the 
last  session." 

The  last  sign  of  activity  is  a  year  later,  when  they  report  a  course  of 
lectures,  as  delivered  before  the  medical  students  on  Sunday  afternoons 
on  "  The  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Moral  Conduct." 

After  Prof.  Wyatt  resigned,  the  post  was  not  filled,  and  the  last 
member  of  the  faculty  of  divinity  resigned  on  June  10,  1878.* 

THE  FACULTY  OF  LAW  (1812-1894). 
(1812  to  1832.) 

No  organization  of  this  department  was  made  until  1822,  when  David 
Boffman,LL.  D.,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  it.^  He  did  not  begin  to  do  so  until  the  following  year,  but  then  began 
lecturing  daily,  designing  to  establish  a  two-years  course  of  ten  months 
each  year.  The  sudden  death,  August  1, 1823,  of  Judge  Dorsey,  who 
had  a  large  and  successful  private  law  school,  aided  the  new  enterprise; 
but  still  it  received  but  x>oor  patronage,  although  aided  by  university 
funds.  In  1826  the  legislature,  having  taken  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
university,  appropriated  the  balance  of  the  $140,000  authorized  by  lot- 

^Cordell,  p.  30.  <  CordeU,  p.  49. 
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tery  acts,  $14,000,  to  the  department  of  lav7.  Of  tliis,  $5,000  was  paid 
to  the  professor  for  his  law  library,  and  the  balance  was  invested  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  erection  of  buildings.*  Meantime  a  building  was 
rented  for  $400  a  year  and  the  lectures  continued  until  1832.  Prof. 
Hoffman  did  not  deliver  his  library  and  furniture,  probably  because  of 
some  unsatisfied  claim  for  money  advanced.  On  April  16,  1833,  an 
action  of  trover  was  brought  against  him  by  the  trustees  for  this  prop- 
erty. He  gave  bail  and  then  left  for  Europe  without  delivering  either; 
so  the  Baltimore  County  court  gave  judgment  against  him,  which  still 
remained  unsatisfied  in  1830. 

Prof.  Hoffman  died  in  New  York  in  1854,^  having  achieved  great 
reputation  as  the  American  lawyer  in  London,  and  the  author  of  the 
"  Chronicles  of  Cartaphilus."  Ho  also  published  in  1817  "A  Course  of 
Legal  Study,''  pronounced  by  Justice  Story  "  by  far  the  most  perfect 
system  for  the  study  of  the  law  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
publick."  In  1836  appeared  the  first  and  only  volume  of  "  Legal  Out- 
lines; being  the  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  now  Delivering  in 
the  University  of  Maryland." 

1800-1894,  b}'  Prof. William  T.  Brantley,  Esq. 

It  was  not  until  1869  that  the  law  school  was  revived  and  once  more 
went  into  active  operation,  which  has  not  since  been  suspended.  In 
that  year  Hon.  George  W.  Dobbin  and  Mr.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  the 
sole  surviving  members  of  the  old  faculty  of  law,  elected  Hon.  Robert 
N.  Martin,  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Baltimore  city,  and  Hon. 
John  A.  Inglis,  formerly  one  of  the  chancellors  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  professors  of  law.  They  began  their  lectures  to  a  class  of 
twenty-five  on  the  1st  of  February,  1870. 

On  the  death  of  Judge  Martin  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  Hon. 
Alex.  H.  Handy,  ex-chief  justice  of  Mississippi,  was  elected  to  take  his 
place.  Judge  Handy  returned  to  Mississippi  in  September,  1871,  and 
his  chair  was  divided  between  Hon.  George  William  Brown  (afterwards 
chief  judge  of  the  supreme  bench  of  Baltimore  city),  Messrs.  John  P. 
Poe,  Eichard  M.  Venable,  and  Arthur  George  Brown. 

At  Judge  Inglis'  death,  in  1879,  Messrs.  Charles  Marshall  and  Bernard 
Carter  were  appointed  professors,  and  acted  as  such  for  some  two  or 
three  years. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  at  present  (1894)  of  John  Prentiss 
Poe,  esq.,  professor  of  pleading,  practice,  evidence,  and  the  law  of  torts; 
Eichard  M.  Yenable,  esq.,  professor  of  constitutional  and  statute  law; 
Thomas  W.  Hall,  esq.,  professor  of  commercial  law  and  admiralty,  and 
international  law;  Judge  Charles  E.  Phelps,  professor  of  equity  juris- 
prudence; Edgar  H.  Gans,  esq.,  executors  and  administrators,  bills  and 
notes,  and  criminal  law;  Judge  Henry  D.  Harlan,  elementary  common 


*  Memorial  of  Trastees  of  Univorstty  and  Baltimore  College,  1830. 
'  Allibone'8  Dictionary  of  aathors. 
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law  and  domestic  relations;  William  T.  Brantly,  esq.,  personal  property 
and  law  of  Contracts ;  Thomas  S.  Baer,  esq.,  professor  of  the  law  of 
real  and  leasehold  estates;  B.  Howard  Haman,  esq.,  professor  of  the 
law  of  corporations. 

The  coarse  of  instruction,  by  lectures,  examinations,  and  moot  courts 
extends  over  three  years.  Two  prizes  are  offered  to  each  graduating 
class:  one,  a  prize  of  $100  to  the  student  attaining  the  highest  grade 
in  all  the  examinations  of  the  course;  the  other,  a  prize  of  $100  to  the 
student  who  submits  the  best  graduating  thesis. 

The  graduating  class  of  1894  numbered  48,  and  the  entire  number  of 
students  enrolled  last  term,  146. 

After  its  reorganization  in  1869  the  lectures  were  delivered  in  the 
building  owned  by  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the  university  on  Mulberry 
street,  opposite  Cathedral.  When  this  building  was  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  opening  of  Cathedral  street  through  to  Saratoga,  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  law  school  was  built  on  a  part  of  the  large  lot 
on  Lombard  street  occupied  by  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  medical 
school  of  the  university.  The  removal  of  the  law  school  to  the  new 
building  took  place  in  January ,  1884.  It  contains  a  large  lecture  room, 
and  also  a  pleasant  and  well-lighted  library.  The  latter  is  supplied 
with  the  leading  text-books,  the  United  States  and  Maryland  reports, 
digests  and  works  on  the  history  of  the  United  States,  political  as  well 
as  constitutional. 

The  lectures  in  the  law  school  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 
in  each  year  and  continue  for  eight  months. 

Some  of  the  lecturers  in  the  law  school  have  published  works  on 
legal  topics.  The  best  known  are  Prof.  Poe's  two  volumes  on  Pleading 
and  Practice,  which  are  constantly  cited  by  the  court  of  appeals  of 
Maryland  as  authority;  Prof.  Venable's  Syllabus  of  the  Law  ofBeal 
Property ;  Prof.  Phelps'  Juridical  Equity,  and  Prof.  Brantly's  Personal 
Property  and  his  Treatise  on  Contracts. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  (1812-1879). 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  this  faculty  was  organized  from  the  first, 
it  probably  did  nothing  for  some  years. 

The  first  that  we  hear  of  it  is  that  on  September  28, 1821,  Prof.  Hoff- 
man, of  the  law  faculty,  complained  that  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences 
had  issued  a  syllabus  of  studies  in  its  department  which  "contemplated 
^academic'  instruction,"  not  intended  by  the  charter.  The  founders, 
he  said,  intended  that  instruction  should  be  conveyed  by  lectures,  and 
that  no  other  form  of  instruction  should  be  allowed.  This  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  difference  between  "  academic  "  and  "collegiate'^  instruc- 
tion, and  the  matter  was  finally  let  pass.  From  some  of  the  expressions 
used  in  the  debate,  it  would  seem  that  the  idea  was  entertained  of  work 
like  that  done  by  graduates  iu  our  universities  to-day. 
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Honorary  degrees  were  not  much  favored  by  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  I  can  find  record  of  bnt  two  honorary  A.  M.'a. 

In  December,  1828,  the  trustees  tried  to  begin  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, voting  "an  appropriation  not  exceeding  8400  *  *  •  to  rent 
rooms  and  furnish  them,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  to  accommo- 
date the  professors  of  geology  and  mineralogy  (J.  T.  Ducatel),  of  his- 
tory and  moral  philosophy,  and  the  professors  of  the  other  departments 
not  connected  with  the  medical  faculty,  and  the  professors  in  said 
departments  were  required  to  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  professorships."  ^  But  little  seems  to  have  been  done,  however,  in 
the  way  of  a  collegiate  course  till  the  annexation  of  Baltim(»re  College, 
the  story  of  which  is  elsewhere  told.  The  impetus  of  that  move  induced 
the  trustees  to  issue  a  pamphlet  on  October  1, 1830,  as  an  appeal  and 
a  prospectus.    It  states  that — 

Other  States  in  the  union  have  long  since  established  and  continue  to  foster  with  a 
vigilant  solicitude  their  colleges  and  univerBities,  and  in  doing  bo,  while  they 
have  cherished  among  their  own  citizens  that  local  attachment  which  binds  a  man 
to  the  soil,  the  institntions^  and  the  principles  of  the  place  in  which  his  chara  iter  is 
formed,  our  own  youth,  whose  primary  object  at  these  coUeges  is  the  pursuit  of  sci- 
ence,  must  attain  it  at  best  at  the  expense  and  sacrifice  of  similar  honorable  feelings 
suid  principles.  The  number  of  those  who  have  sought  a  liberal  education  in  remote 
States,  distant  from  parental  guardianship  and  at  an  augmented  oxpensey  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  maintain  an  institution  on  the  most  enlarged  scale  of  usefulness 
and  resjNinsibility,  and  evidences  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  organization  of  a 
department  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  excluHvehf  collegiate  in  its  system,  requir- 
ing an  advanced  state  of  classical  and  scientifie  attainments  for  admission  to  its  leciureSj 
calculated  to  conduct  its'pupils  through  the  highest  branches  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  to  afiford  them  advantages  similar  to  what  may  be  obtained  in  the  distant  uni- 
versities of  this  country  and  Europe.  It  is  in  providing  means  for  the  gradual 
advancement  of  all,  from  the  humblest  rudiments  to  the  highest  attainments  of 
knowledge,  that  we  cooperate  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  profit  by  the  occasion 
of  becoming  more  enlightened  with  every  succeeding  generation.  It  will  be  a  pri- 
mary object  to  elevate  the  student,  not  less  as  a  moral  than  as  an  intellectual  being, 
by  inspiring  the  principles  of  virtue  at  an  early  age  and  exciting  a  sense  of  charac- 
ter and  manly  deportment.  Through  the  medium  of  such  an  institution  a  tone  of 
elevated  moral  and  political  sentiment  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mass  of  our  citizens.  We  appeal  to  the  patriotism,  the  piety,  the  paren- 
tal solicitude,  aud  the  literary  pride  and  zeal  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  confi- 
dently soUcit  their  cooperation  in  sustaining  the  university. 

But  the  time  had  not  yet  come;  this  plan  was  doomed  to  fail.  The 
curriculum  as  laid  down  was  equal  to  that  of  any  college  of  the 
day,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  to  be  studied  four  years, 
and  the  classes  were  to  begin  work  on  January  2, 1831.  The  freshman 
class  were  to  study  rhetoric,  logic,  and  composition;  the  sophomores 
and  juniors  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  belles-lettres  and 
moral  philosophy;  the  juniors  were  to  study  chemistry,  botany,  and 
history;  the  seniors,  mineralogy  and  geology,  history,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  natural  history,  political  economy,  and  natural 

'  CordeU,  p.  1Q2> 
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philosophy.  Special  instruction  was  to  be  given  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  German,  and  reference  was^made  to  the  "facility  which  Baltimore 
affords  for  attaining  the  ornamental  branches  of  education."  Young 
students  from  out  of  Baltimore  will  have  accommodation  "on  reasona- 
ble terms  and  with  equal  regard  to  their  comfort  and  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement."  The  faculty  was  composed  of  Kev.  Charles  Wil- 
liams, president  and  i)rofessor  of  ancient  languages;  Hon  J.  P.  Ken- 
nedy, professor  of  history;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Hanson,  professor  of  polit- 
ical economy;  William  Howard,  M.  D.,  professor  of  natural  philosoi)hy; 
Joshua  I.  Cohen,  m.  d.,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology;  George 
Frick,  M.  D.,  professor  of  natural  history;  Peter  H.  Cruse,  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  belles  lettres;^  George  H.  Calvert,  jr.,  professor  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy;  William  Fisher,  M.  D.,  professor  of  botany; 
Edward  Hinckley,  treasurer  and  professor  of  mathematics;  Julius  T. 
Ducatel,  secretary  and  professor  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts. 

The  apartments  of  the  faculty  were  at  first  in  the  Baltimore  Athe- 
neum  and  in  the  buildings  of  Baltimore  College,  at  the  corner  of  Mul- 
berry and  Cathedral  streets.  Profs.  Calvert,  Hinckley,  and  Williams 
gave  instruction  for  at  least  two  years,  and  probably  for  several  years 
longer.*  Of  the  other  professors  we  know  nothing,  nor  whether  any 
degrees  in  course  were  awarded.  After  a  few  years  John  Prentiss 
became  president  of  the  faculty,  and,  on  December  29, 1840,^  his  resig- 
nation was  announced  to  the  regents  by  the  Kev..  John  G.  Morris,  d.  d., 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  Horace  Morrison  took  his 
place. 

On  March  3,  1843,  the  commissioners  of  public  schools  petitioned 
the  regents  for  the  "transfer  of  Baltimore  College"  to  the  city  as  a 
high  schooL  This  petition  was  rejected  on  legal  grounds  only,  and 
shows  that  the  college  no  longer  deserved  the  name.  It  continued  to 
run  down,  and  on  April  5, 1852,  we  find  it  a  mere  private-  school,  with 
Mr.  Morrison  as  the  sole  teacher  and  only  36  pupils. 

On  January  3, 1843,  the  regents  appropriated  for  Baltimore  College 
$33.21,  out  of  a  sum  of  $118.20  received  from  the  Equitable  Insurance 
Society. 

When  the  school  was  thus  in  an  extremely  low  condition  it  was 
decided  to  reorganize  it  as  the  "  School  of  letters  under  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences."  Mr.  Morrison  was  induced  to  resign,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1854,  the  new  organization  was  made,  with  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Dalrym- 
ple,  formerly  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria^ 
as  its  head  and  as  professor  of  ancient  languages.  Dr.  Dalrymple 
was  a  thorough  classical  scholar  and  a  great  bibliophile.    He  was  a 


-  iScharfs  Baltimore  City  and  Coanty  (p.  836)  says  Rev.  George  Ralph  was 
appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  1812.  This  would  seem  to  point  to  an  early 
attempt  at  an  organization  of  this  faculty.  Prof.  Cruse  was  an  occasional  contrib- 
ntor  to  the  North  Amer.  Review. 

>  The  late  John  W.  McCoy  was  among  the  students. 

>  Fifty  students  are  then  reported. 
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teacher  of  the  old  school  and  believed  iu  corporal  punishment.  With 
him  were  associated  J.  H.  Alexander,  ll.  d.,  professor  of  natoral  phi- 
losophy; Campbell  Morfit,  m.  d.,  professor  of  chemistry;  Kichard 
Cotter,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Charles  H.  Dupuy,  professor 
of  French  and  German;  A.  J.  Dalrymple,  M.  D.,  professor  of  English 
branches;  Augustas  John,  professor  of  drawing,  and  Rev.  Robert 
Pigott,  professor  of  penmanship.  It  was  proposed  to  sell  the  Mulberry 
street  property,  if  $25,000  could  be  obtained  for  it,  and  to  locate  else- 
where, but  it  was  finally  decided  to  remain.^ 

There  were  to  be  but  three  classes  in  the  college  proper,  viz :  Junior, 
middle,  and  senior.  The  "studies  of  freshman  year  will  be  pursued  in 
the  preparatory  department,  where  experience  has  shown  they  may 
be  attended  with  greater  advantage.''  Many  prizes  were  oflFered,  the 
couise  was  fairly  complete  on  paper,  and  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A .  M. 
were  to  be  given  as  in  other  colleges.  In  1856  the  first  college  class  was 
matriculated,  numbering  9,  of  whom  1,  Isaac  Brooks,  jr.,  graduated  in 
1859.  In  1860  4,  all  from  Baltimore,  graduated  and  delivered  orations, 
as  follows:  "Influence  of  the  fine  arts  upon  national  character,"  by 
William  Reynolds;  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  by  Henry  McElderry;  "Progress 
of  human  knowledge,"  by  Joseph  S.  Hopkins;  and  the  valedictory  on 
"The  pleasure  and  profit  of  classical  studies,"  by  William  S.  Pinkney. 
In  1861  3  graduates  received  degrees  and  spoke,  as  follows:  "Progress 
of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century,"  by  Theodore  C.  Gambrall;  "Con- 
stantine  and  his  times,"  by  Alexander  M.  Fulford,  and  the  valedictory 
by  George  W.  Abell.  In  1862  there  were  no  graduates,  and  in  1863 
only  one,  David  S.  Denison.  After  this  it  is  doubtful  if  any  degrees 
were  given  and  the  collegiate  department  probably  soon  died  out.  The 
preparatory  school  was  kept  up  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  then  that 
died  out,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  School  of  Letters  was  its  princi- 
pal, Dr.  Dalrymple,  who  used  one  of  the  rooms  as  his  study  in  1876. 
In  1872  Dr.  Dalrymple,  the  sole  remaining  member  of  the  "Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,"  tried  to  fill  up  its  ranks,  but  when  it  was  shown  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so,  he  desisted  from  the  attempt.  Some  fifteen  years 
since,  the  faculty  ceased  to  be.  The  building  of  the  department  waa 
turned  over  to  the  law  school.^ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT.     (1882-1894.) 

By  F.  J.  S.  GoRGAS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department  was  organized  in 
the  year  1882,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

In  1837,  the  first  dental  lectures  in  America  were  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  before  the  medical  class,  by  Dr.  Horace  H. 
Hayden  of  Baltimore. 

1 A  mortgage  of  $5,000  gave  means  to  erect  a  third  story  and  to  improve  the  build- 
ing.   Cordell,  p.  103. 

>Law8  of  Maryland,  Act  of  187£^  Ch.  138. 
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The  rapid  advance  of  the  art  of  dental  surgery,  and  its  recogmtion 
by  the  leading  medical  associations  of  this  country  as  a  specialty  of 
medicine,  placed  it  with  oral  surgery  in  a  more  exalted  x>osition  than 
it  formerly  occupied.  The  advent  into  its  ranks  of  a  lai*ge  number  of 
intelligent  men,  created  a  new  impetus  to  thought  and  investigation, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
Department.  The  first  session  of  this  dental  department  opened  with 
60  matriculates  in  attendance,  and  the  first  graduating  class  numbered 
34,  a  number  of  whom  had  passed  previous  sessions  at  other  dental 
schools.    The  class  of  the  session  1892-'93  numbered  107  students. 

Two  years  after  the  organization  of  this  dental  department  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  to  the  original  dental  building  two  large  wings^ 
and  during  the  summer  of  1889,  another  addition  was  erected  as  large 
as  the  original  building,  making  a  dental  infirmary  100  feet  long  by 
40  feet  wide,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  size  of  the  dental 
laboratory. 

An  extensive  museum  hall  has  also  been  added,  which  contains  a 
large  number  of  dental,  pathological  and  other  specimens  which  have 
been  presented  and  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world  and  which 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  dental  student.  The  government  of  this 
dental  department  is  wholly  vested  in  its  faculty,  the  dental  professors 
of  which  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

The  faculty  consists  of  7  professors  and  19  demonstrators.  The 
dental  students  attend  the  regular  lectures  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment on  anatomy,  x)hysiology,  surgery,  chemistry,  and  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics,  in  addition  to  the  lectures  and  clinics  on  purely  dental 
subjects.  They  are  also  required  to  dissect  the  human  body,  and  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  all  the  surgical  clinics.  In  the  dental 
infirmary  certain  hours  each  day  are  devoted  to  operations  on  patients, 
as  a  large  number  of  patients  present  themselves  for  such  services. 

Since  October,  1891,  attendance  on  three  regular  winter  sessions  of 
five  months  each  in  separate  years  have  been  required  before  gradua- 
tion. Before  matriculating  the  student  is  required  to  furnish  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  a  good  English  education.' 


'A  largo  number  of  prizes  are  awarded  yearly,  consisting  of  gold  me<lals  and 
dental  instruments.  Since  the  organization  of  the  school  a  '' post-graduate  course'' 
has  been  open  annually  on  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee  ouly.  Over  250  have 
graduated  from  the  school.  The  present  faculty  is  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  m.  d.,  d.  d.  6., 
Dean,  and  J.  H.  Harris>  M.  d.,  d.  s.  ;  F.  T.  Miles,  M.  D. ;  L.  McLane  Tiffany,  m.  d.  ; 
Kandolph  Winslow,  M.  D. ;  J.  £.  Micho<ely  M.  I>,;  B,  Dorsey  Coale,  ru.  d.  ;  and  I.  £. 
Atkinson,  M.  d.,  professors. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  THIED  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  (1865). 

This  institution  had  its  being  only  on  i)aper  and  in  the  brain  of  its 
projector,  Rev.  Libertus  Van  Bokkelen,  the  able  and  energetic  man 
who,  after  the  civil  war,  organized  the  school  system  of  the  State.  In 
February,  1865,  ho  made  a  report  to  the  general  assembly,  in  which 
report  he  submitted  the  draft  for  an  act  for  '^a  uniform  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  for  the  State  of  Maryland.^  That  draft  contained  pro- 
visions that  St.  John's  College,  Washington  College,  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College,  the  faculties  of  arts  and  sciences  and  of  medicine 
in  the  second  University  of  Maryland,  together  with  a  law  school,  to  be 
located  at  Annapolis  and  connected  with  St.  John's  College,  should  con- 
stitute the  University  of  Maryland.  This  list  of  institutions  included 
all  then  existing  for  higher  education  in  the  State,  save  the  Baltimore 
Female  College  and  those  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  As  an  afterthought,  ho  suggested  that  the  Maryland  Institute 
might  be  included  in  tbe  university,  with  an  endowment  to  aid  the  school 
of  design  and  to  establish  a  professorship  of  practical  and  theoretical 
t  mechanics.^  The  law  school  should  receive  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$1,000  and  in  return  therefor  should  grant  free  tuition  to  ten  graduates 
of  the  colleges  in  the  university.  The  university  should  annually  hold 
commencements  and  grant  degrees  in  Baltimore  City  on  the  4th  of  July. 
This  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  collegea  having  separate  commence- 
ments, though  they  were  to  grant  no  degrees.^  The  university  should 
be  "controlled  and  governed"  by  a  board  of  regents,  "consisting  of  the 
several  faculties  of  the  preexisting  university,"^  which  was  not  be  dis- 
solved, but  rather  to  have  Its  corporate  powers  enlarged,  and  of  the 
faculties  of  the  other  three  colleges  in  the  new  university. 

In  addition  there  should  be  a  "university  council,  consisting  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  the  president  of  the  faculties  of  the  affiliated 
colleges,  and  of  the  medical  and  law  schools,  and  four  citizens,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  eminent  for  their  learning  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
education.  The  council  shall  advise  with  reference  to  the  course  of 
study  and  grade  of  attainment   required  for  graduation,  but  in  all 

^  Vide  pp.  113,  118  of  the  pamphlet  report. 

^  Title  II,  Ch.  IX,  sees.  4,  5,  8;  vide  pp.  91-93  of  pamphlet  report. 
(^  'Title  v;  vide  pp.  127,  128  of  the  pamphlet  report. 
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cases  tbe  examinations  for  degrees  shall  be  conducted  by  the  faculties 
of  tbe  respective  colleges."  Degrees  were  to  be  conferred  by  tbe  pro- 
vost of  tbe  university  on  the  4th  of  July,  annually,  the  candidates 
being  presented  by  tbe  president  of  the  college  in  which  they  grad- 
uate.* In  addition  to  tbe  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  that  of  bachelor 
of  science  may  be  conferred  "upon  young  men  of  scientific  attainments, 
graduates  of  the  colleges,  although  they  may  not  have  completed  the 
course  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics." 

In  addition  to  control  of  the  colleges,  the  council  of  the  university 
was  given  power  to  "  appoint  tbe  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the 
high  schools,  adopting  tbe  cla8sicd,l  and  scientific  course  specially  for 
admigsion  to  the  university  colleges." 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  in  addition  to  the  two  regular  courses  in  the 
colleges,  special  courses  might  be  added  without  authority  from  the 
council,  in  military  science  and  tactics,  pra<itical  and  scientific  agricul- 
ture, civil  engineering,  or  mechanic  arts. 

The  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  provost  of  the  existing  University  of 
Maryland,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  himself  sug- 
gested the  plan  for  the  annual  commencements.^  Dt.  Van  Bokkelen's 
remarks  in  defense  of  his  plans,  are  as  follows : 

The  colleges  are  combined  under  one  system  -which  will  secure  harmony  of  action, 
while  it  does  not  interfere  with  individual  enterprise.  We  make  the  colleges  parts 
of  a  general  system,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  work  by  themselves  with  little  else 
than  local  patronage,  and  without  the  stimulus  of  even  moderate  emulation.  Each 
college,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  university,  becomes  responsible  to  the  regents, 
and  is  pledged  to  sustain  the  scholastic  reputation  of  the  university.  They  are  all 
preparing  young  men  for  the  law  school,  and  the  school  of  medicine ;  they  will  all 
present  candidates  for  the  honors  of  the  Peabody  Institute.  "  *  "  They  will 
work  together  with  an  honorable  ambition  to  excel  in  the  contest,  in  which  all 
earnest  competitors  find  honor,  if  not  the  highest  reward. 

I  know  of  no  State  in  which  the  idea  of  a  university  can  so  readily  and  so  beauti- 
fuUy  become  a  reality  as  in  Maryland,  possessing  as  she  does,  all  the  agencies  (but 
one^)  now  in  active  operation,  and  the  means  to  provide  that  promptly  and  effect- 
ively. 

This  plan,  however,  having  many  merits,  and  combining  many  excel- 
lent features  found  in  tbe  first  University  of  Maryland,  tbe  English 
universities,  and  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  not 
destined  to  be  put  into  operation.  The  legislature,  in  1865,  passed  an 
act  modeled  on  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen's,  in  which  it  provided  for  a  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  constituted  according  to  the  plan  of  the  zealous 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  but  omitted  the  sections  in  the 
prox>osed  bOl  which  provided  for  the  organization  and  government  of 
the  institution.  The  university  so  founded  was  never  organized,  and 
its  paper  existence  ended  when  the  act  of  1865  was  superseded  by  the 
act  of  1867. 
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>  Commencements  to  bo  in  the  hall  of  the  Peabody  Institute. 
^Pamphlet  report,  pp.  102-113. 
^Law  school. 
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Tho  idea  of  a  uniou  of  all  higher  institutions  of  the  State  into  one 
university,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  tho  dream  of  able  men  since  the 
very  beginning  of  higher  education  in  Maryland.  Up  to  this  time,  it 
has  been  only  a  dream,  but  may  wo  not  hope  that  at  some  time  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  the  dream  may  become  a  reality,  and  such  a 
plan  may  bo  adopted.  Tho  many  advantages  thereof  can  be  easily 
seen,  and  a  great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  advancement  of 
higher  education  by  putting  into  force  the  ideas  of  William  Smith,  of 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  of  Libertus  Van  Bokkelen. 
1122— No.  19 10 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVEItSITY  (1874-1894).i 

By  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President  of  the  Univeraiitf, 

Twenty  years  having  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  founder,  the  fol- 
lowing historical  statements  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public : 

Before  speaking  of  the  university,  a  few  words  should  be  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  its  founder,  Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore.  This  large- 
minded  man,  whose  name  is  now  renowned  in  the  annals  of  American 
philanthropy,  acquired  his  fortune  by  slow  and  sagacious  methods. 
He  was  born  May  19,  1795,  in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Annapolis,  of  a  family  which  for  several  generations 
had  adhered  to  the  views  of  the  Society  4)f  Friends.  His  ancestors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  colony.  While  still  a  boy, 
Johns  Hopkins  came  to  Baltimore  without  any  capital  but  good  health, 
the  thrifty  habits  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  unusual 
capacity  for  a  life  of  industrious  enterprise.  He  began  on  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder  of  fortune,  and  by  his  economy,  fidelity,  sagacity, 
and  perseverance  he  rose  to  independence  and  influence.  He  was 
called  to  many  positions  of  financial  responsibility,  among  the  most 
important  being  that  of  president  of  the  Merchants^  National  Bank 
and  that  of  a  director  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company. 
Ho  was  a  man  of  positive  opinions  in  political  affairs,  yet  he  never 
entered  political  life;  and  although  he  contributed  to  the  support  of 
educational  and  benevolent  societies,  he  was  not  active  in  their  manage- 
ment. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  during  the.winter  in  a 
large  mansion,  still  standing  on  the  north  side  of  Saratoga  street,  west 
of  North  Charles  street,  and  during  the  summer  on  an  estate  called 
Clifton,  in  Baltimore  County.  In  both  these  places  he  exercised  hos- 
pitality without  ostentation.  Ho  bought  a  large  library  and  many  oil 
paintings,  which  are  now  preserved  in  memorial  rooms  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  Nevertheless,  his  pursuits  were  wholly  mercantile, 
and  his  time  and  strength  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  business  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  first  as  a  wholesale  grocer  and  afterwards  as  a  cap- 
italist interested  in  many  and  diverse  financial  undertakings.  More 
than  once,  in  time  of  commercial  panic,  he  lent  his  credit  to  the  sup- 
port of  individuals  and  firms  with  a  liberality  which  entitled  him  to 
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^  This  skotcli  was  published  iu  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars  for  1893-'94. 
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general  gratitude.  He  died  in  Baltimore,  December  24, 1873,  at  the 
age  of  79  years.    He  had  never  married. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  an  incorporation  was  formed,  August 
24, 1867,  under  a  general  statute,  '<  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
the  State  of  Maryland."  Nearly  three  years  later,  June  13, 1870,  the 
trustees  met  and  elected  Galloway  Gheston  president  of  the  board, 
and  William  Hopkins  secretary.  On  the  death  of  the  founder,  it 
appeared  that  after  providing  for  his  near  of  kin  he  had  bequeathed 
the  principal  part  of  his  estate  to  the  two  institutions  that  bear  his 
name,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Each  of  them  received  an  endowment  estimated  in  round  numbers  at 
$3,500,000.  The  gift  to  the  university  included  his  estate  of  Glifton 
(330  acres  of  land),  15,000  shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Kailroad,  of  which  the  par  value  was  $1,500,000,  and  other 
securities  which  were  valued  at  $750,000. 

The  trustees  met  again  February  6, 1874,  and  proceeded  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  work  intrusted  to  them.  They  collected  a  small  but 
excellent  library  illustrating  the  history  of  the  universities  of  this  and 
of  other  lands;  they  visited  in  a  body  Gambridge,  New  Haven,  Ithaca, 
Ann  Arbor,  Philadelphia,  Gharlottesville,  and  other  seats  of  learning; 
they  were  favored  with  innumerable  suggestions  and  recommendations 
from  those  who  knew  much  about  education  and  from  those  who  knew 
little.  They  invited  several  -scholars  of  distinction  to  give  them  their 
counsel,  among  them  three  presidents  of  universities:  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard; White,  of  Gornell,  and  AngeU,  of  Michigan,  who  answered  in 
the  frankest  manner  the  searching  questions  which  were  put  to  them 
by  a  sagacious  committee. 

The  original  incorporators  were  these :  George  W.  Dobbin,  George 
M.  Gill,  Andrew  Sterrett  Eidgely,  Thomas  Donaldson,  James  A.  L. 
McClure,  Charles  J.  M.  Gwinn,  Thomas  M.  Smith,  William  Hopkins, 
Lewis  N.  Hopkins,  John  W.  Garrett,  Alan  P.  Smith,  John  Fonerden. 

They  elected  the  following  board  of  trustees,  who  had  been  selected 
by  the  founder : 


Name. 


Oeorge  William  Brown 

Galloway  Cheston 

George  W.  Dobbin 

John  Fonerden 

John  W.Garrett 

Charles  J.  M.  Gwinn . . . 


Elected. 

Retired. 

1867 

11890 

1867 

•1881 

1867 

U891 

1867 

M870 

1867 

M884 

1867 

11894 

Lewis  N.  Hopkins . .. 
William  Hopkins  ... 
Keverdy  Johnson,  jr 

Francis  T.King 

Thomas  M. Smith  ... 
Francis  White 


Retired. 


>1881 

1880 

11891 

■1877 


'  Deceased. 


As  vacancies  have  arisen  the  following  persons  have  become  trus- 
tees by  cooptation:  James  Carey  Thomas,  elected  1870;  O.  Morton 
Stewart,  1878  j  Joseph  P.  Elliott,  1881;  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  1881 ;  Alan 
P.  Smith,  1881;  Eobert  Garrett,  1886;  James  L.  McLane,  1891;  W. 
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Graham  Bowdoin,  I8925  William  T.  Dixon,  1892;  Benjamin  F.  New- 
comer, 1894. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1874,  the  trustees  elected  Daniel  O.  Gil- 
man,  at  that  time  president  of  the  University  of  California,  and  for- 
merly a  professor  in  Yale  College,  to  be  presidentof  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  in  the  follow- 
ing May. 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  he  went  to 
Europe  and  conferred  with  many  leaders  of  university  education  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  At  the  same  time  he  visited  many 
of  the  most  important  seats  of  learning.  During  the  following  winter 
the  plans  of  the  university  were  formulated  and  made  public  in  an 
inaugural  address  by  the  president  of  the  university,  which  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  22d  of  February,  1876,  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 

In  this  address  the  aims  of  the  university  were  thus  defined  : 

An  enduring  foundation;  a  Blow  development;  first  local,  then  regional,  then 
national  influence ;  the  most  liberal  promotion  of  all  useful  knowledge ;  the  special 
provision  of  such  departments  as  are  elsewhere  neglected  in  the  country ;  a  generoas 
affiliation  with  all  other  institutions,  avoiding  interferences,  and  engaging  in  no 
rivalry;  the  encouragement  of  research;  the  promotion  of  youi)g  men,  and  the 
advancement  of  individual  scholars,  who  by  their  excellence  will  advance  the 
sciences  they  pursue  and  tho  society  where  they  dwell. 

The  agencies  to  bo  employed  were  enumerated  in  these  words: 

A  largo  staff  of  teachers ;  abundance  of  instruments,  apparatus,  diagrams,  books, 
and  other  means  of  research  and  instruction ;  good  laboratories,  with  all  the  reqaisite 
facilities ;  accessory  influences,  coming  both  from  Baltimore  and  Washington ;  fnnds 
BO  unrestricted,  charter  so  free,  schemes  so  elastic,  that,  as  the  world  goes  forward, 
onr  plans  will  be  adjusted  to  its  new  requirements." 

These  aims  and  these  agencies  suggested  the  following  method  of 
procedure: 

Liberal  advanced  instruction  for  those  who  want  it;  distinctive  honors  for  those 
who  win  them;  appointed  courses  for  those  who  need  them;  special  courses  for  those 
who  can  take  no  other;  a  combination  of  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  practice, 
field  work  and  privato  instruction;  the  largest  discretion  allowed  to  the  faculty 
consistent  with  tho  purposes  in  view;  and,  finally,  an  appeal  to  the  community  to 
increase  onr  means,  to  strengthen  onr  hands,  to  supplement  our  deficiencies,  and 
especially  to  surround  our  scholars  with  those  social,  domestic,  and  religious 
influences  which  a  corporation  can  at  best  imperfectly  provide,  but  which  may  be 
abundantly  enjoyed  in  the  homes,  tho  churches,  and  the  private  associations  of  an 
enlightened  Christian  city. 

In  accordance  with  these  plans,  the  university  was  opened  for 
students  in  October,  1876,  in  buildings  provided  at  the  corner  of  How- 
ard and  Little  Koss  streets.  An  opening  address,  having  special  rela- 
tions to  the  anticipated  school  of  medicine,  in  which  the  hospital  and 
the  university  were  to  be  united,  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Huxley,  of 
London. 

One  of  the  earliest  duties  which  devolved  upon  tho  president  and 
trustees,  after  deciding  upon  the  general  scope  of  the  university,  was 
to  select  a  staff  of  teachers  by  whose  assistance  and  counsel  the  details 
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of  the  plan  should  be  worked  out.  It  would  hardly  be  right  in  this 
place  to  recall  the  distinctive  merits  of  the  able  and  learned  scholars 
who  have  formed  the  academic  staff  during  the  first  seventeen  years,  but 
perhaps  the  writer  may  be  allowed  to  pay  in  passing  a  tribute  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  to  those  who  entered  the  service  of  the  university  at 
its  beginning.  To  their  suggestions,  their  enthusiasm,  their  learning, 
and,  above  all,  their  freedom  from  selfish  aims  and  from  petty  jealousies 
must  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  the  early  distinction  of  this  insti- 
tution. They  came  from  -widely  distant  places^  they  had  been  trained 
by  widely  different  methods;  they  had  widely  different  intellectual 
aptitudes;  but  their  diversities  were  unified  by  their  devotion  to  the 
university  in  which  they  were  enlisted,  and  by  their  desire  to  promote 
its  excellence.  This  spirit  has  continued  till  the  present  time,  and  has 
descended  to  those  who  have  firom  time  to  timejoined  the  ranks,  so  that 
it  may  be  emphatically  said  that  the  union  of  the  faculty  has  been  the 
key  to  its  influence. 

The  first  requisite  of  success  in  any  institution  is  a  body  of  professors 
each  of  whom  gives  freely  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  The  best 
varies  with  the  individual ;  one  may  be  an  admirable  lecturer  or  teacher; 
another  a  profound  thinker;  a  third  a  keen  investigator';  another  a 
skillful  experimenter;  the  next  a  man  of  great  acquisitions;  one  may 
excel  by  his  industry,  another  by  his  enthusiasm,  another  by  his  learn- 
ing, another  by  his  genius;  but  every  member  of  a  faculty  should  be 
distinguished  by  some  uncommon  attainments  and  by  some  sx)ecial 
f  aptitudes,  while  the  faculty  as  a  whole  should  be  united  and  coopera- 
tive. Each  professor,  according  to  his  subject  and  his  talents,  should 
have  his  own  best  mode  of  working,  adjusted  to  and  controlled  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  institution  with  which  he  is  associated. 

In  the  selection  of  the  faculty  the  authorities  endeavored  to  consider 
especially  the  devotion  of  the  candidate  to  some  particular  line  of  study 
and  the  certainty  of  his  eminence  in  that  specialty;  power  to  pursue 
independent  and  original  investigation  and  to  inspire  the  young  with 
enthusiasm  for  study  and  research;  willingness  to  cooperate  in  build- 
ing up  a  new  institution;  and  freedom  from  tendencies  toward  eccle- 
siastical or  sectional  controversies.  They  announced  that  they  would 
not  be  governed  by  denominational  or  geographical  considerations  in 
the  appointment  of  any  teacher,  but  would  endeavor  to  select  the 
best  person  whose  services  they  could  secure  in  the  position  to  be 
filled,  irrespective  of  the  place  where  he  was  born,  or  the  college  in 
which  he  was  trained,  or  the  religious  body  with  which  he  might  be 
enrolled. 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications  above  mentioned,  regard  has  always 
been  paid  to  those  personal  characteristics  which  can  not  be  rigorously 
defined,  but  which  can  not  be  overlooked  if  the  ethical  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  character  of  a  professorial  station  is  considered,  and  if  the 
social  relations  of  a  teacher  to  his  colleagues,  his  pux^ils^  and  their 
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friends  are  to  be  harmonioasly  maintained.    The  professor  in  a  univer- 
sity teaches  as  much  by  his  example  as  by  his  precepts. 

The  names  of  the  professors  in  the  philosophical  faculty  from  1876  to 
1894  are  as  follows,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  apxK)intment  to  that 
rank.  Many  of  them  were  previously  associate  professors,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  have  gone  forward  through  all  the  stages  of  advancement, 
fellows,  associates,  associate  professors,  and  professors. 


Ifame. 

Professor  of— 

Ap- 
pointed. 

Betired. 

Daniel  C  Gilman.  ll.  d..  Dreflidfint . ......^... 

1874 
1878 
1876 
lff7« 
1878 
1876 
1876 
1863 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1886 
*    1889 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1893 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

'Baffil  Lt  GiMernlftft^e.  ll.  »» -, 

Greek 

J.  J.  Sylvester,  ll.  d ...-. 

Mathematics  - --. 

1883 

Trft  Ilemsen.  ph.  p..  ll.  d r -r-, 

Chemistry 

TT«nrv  A.  RinwlAnn.  PH.  n 

Physics  .....\.......... 

H.Newell  Martin,  bc.d 

Bioloir  7.-.. 

1893 

Charlea  D.  Morris.  ▲.>!  --— 

Classics  (collegiate) 

11886 

Paul  HauDt.  ph.  d 

Semitic  lanffuaiFes 

n,  Rt^tfilnv  HnU.  fT^P  r  -    -.-r - 

Psvcholoirv r. 

1888 

William  fi.  Welch,  m.d 

PatholofiTv 

Bimon  N<*wcoiTib.  Li~  D r ,rT,,T^,- 

Mathematics  and  astronoiny 

Classical  philolocv 

John  H.  Wriieht.  ▲.M 

1887 

KHw^nl  TT.  G''iffl«.  T-L-TI- r-- 

History  of  nhilosonhy 

TTArliArt.  B,  Adftinf).  PH.  P..  LLP.  ,--.,-Tr- 

Amer.  and  institutional  history  . . 
Zooloey 

William  K.  "Brook*.  PHr P-.  i-'-r p-   --- --- 

Maurice Bloomfl^UL ph. d» t  -^ ^ 

Sanskrit  and  comparatlTe  philology 

Pnm  TnathAmfLtinM 

Thomas  Craiir.  ph.  d 

A .  H^nihall  Kil»ott.  IJ„  p.      

Romance  Ian  fniAifM. .............. 

Hmrmon  N.  Morse,  ph.  d 

Analytical  cnemistry  .r.^,.......^. 

Minton  Warrmi.  PH.  d 

Latin 

Georee  H.  Williams,  ph.  d 

Tnorff anic  irooloify  ,,i.r-,.^T-....,, 

■1894 

Georire  H.  £mmott.  ▲.!( 

Icoman  law.  etc. ............... 

Hexirv  Wood.  ph.  d 

German ........ .. 

Tabian  Franklin,  ph.  d 

Mathematics 

Sdward  Kenoiif.  ph.  d 

Chemistry  /colleiriate) ............ 

William  H.  Howell,  ic.  D.,  ph.d 

Physioloffy 

James  W .  Brisht.  ph.  d 

Bnelish  DoiloloiEy 

Wm.  Hand  Browne.  M.  o 

Bnelish literature  ................ 

Herbert  £.  Greene,  ph.  d 

ISncrlinh  (colleeiate) 

>  Deceased. 


In  the  medical  faculty,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  on  a  sub- 
sequent page,  the  following  professors  have  been  appointed: 


Name. 

Professor  of— 

Ap 
pointed. 

Retired^ 

H. Newell  Martin.  M.D 

Physiolofify 

1883 
1883 
1884 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1889 

Ira  Remsen,  m.p 

Chemistrv 

William  H.  Welch,  m.d 

Patholocy  .... ................. 

William  Osier,  m.  D 

Medicine 

H*^nry  Mt  Hnrd.  Mr  Dr. ^--,.....,,,,^^-. 

Psychiatry 

Howard  A. Kellv.  m.d 

GvnecoloErr 

William  S.Halsted.  M.D 

Sursery 

John  J.  Abel.  M.  d 

Pharmacoloirv .....tt ■,  -- 

William  H.  Howell,  m.d 

Physiolocrv 

Franklin  P.  Mall.  M.  d '. 

Anatomy 

William  K.  Brooks,  ph.  d 

Zoolo&ry 

&<VW>Ug J  .......... ................. 

J 
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lu  addition  to  those  who  have  become  professors,  the  following  i)er- 
sons  have  been  apiH)inted  associate  professors,  and  their  names  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appointment  : 


Kamo. 


I 


Profeeaor  of — 


Charloti  S.  nmiittii|C«,  PH.  D 
WiHUm  £.  Story,  pit.  D ... 

J.  Reodel  Harris,  a.  M 

C  Ken6  (i r»gory.  PH.  D . . . 
Richard  T.  Ely,  PH.  D 


WUUam  T.  Councilxuao.  U.  D 

Arihnr  L.  Kimball.  PH.  D 

Bd  ward  H.  Spicker.  PH.  D. . . . 

LoaU  Dancan.  PH.  D 

Sibaa  A.  Aodrewa,  ph.  d  — 

William  B.  Clark,  PH.  D 

Joaeph  S.  Ames.  PH.  D 

ManoD  D.  Learned,  PB.D  ... 

Klrbv  F.  Smith.  PH.  D 

Adolf  Karob«au«  PH.  D 


Tliyaloa 

HathemaUca 

Mow  Testament  Greek 

do 

Political  economy 


Physiea. 

Greek  an«l  Latin  . . . 

Elertricity 

BioIogT 

Organio  geology  . . . . 

Pbyaica 

German 

Latin 

Bomanco  langoagca. 


Ap. 

pointed. 


netired. 


1883 
1883 
1084 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1889 
1883 
1883 
1803 
1893 
1893 
1894 


1883 

1889 
1885 
1885 
1893 
1883 
1891 


The  number  of  associates,  readers,  and  assistants  has  been  very  large, 
most  such  apxK)intments  having  been  made  for  brief  periods  among 
young  men  of  promise  looking  forward  to  preferment  in  this  institution 
or  elsewhere. 

Besides  the  resident  professors,  it  has  been  the  i>olicy  of  the  univer- 
sity to  enlist  from  time  to  time  the  services  of  distinguished  scholars  as 
lecturers  on  those  subjects  to  which  their  studies  have  been  particu- 
larly directed.  During  the  first  few  years  the  number  of  such  lecturers 
was  larger  and  the  duration  of  their  visits  was  longer  than  it  has  been 
recently.  When  the  faculty  was  small  the  need  of  the  occasional  leo- 
turer  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  more  apparent  than  it  has  been  in  later 
days.  Still  the  university  continues  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  non- 
resident professors,  and  the  proximity  of  Baltimore  to  Washington 
makes  it  particularly  easy  to  engage  learned  gentlemen  from  the  capi- 
tal to  give  occasional  lectures  upon  their  favorite  studies.  Beceotly 
two  lectureships  have  been  established  by  donations,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned in  a  later  paragraph.  A  few  of  those  who  held  the  jiosition  of 
lecturers  ma<le  Baltimore  their  home  for  such  prolonged  i>eriods  that 
they  could  not  properly  be  called  nonresident.  These  arc  indicated  by 
an  asterisk  in  the  following  list,  which  contains  the  principal  appoint- 
ments. It  might  be  much  enlarged  by  naming  those  i>ersons  who  have 
lectured  at  the  request  of  one  department  of  the  university  and  not  of 
the  trustees,  and  by  naming  some  who  gave  but  single  lectures: 


Name. 


I 


l*rof(^a>H)r  of — 


Rimnfi  Newromb Awtroaomy 

•  I^'«>tir«'  KalMllon _  Krroch 

John  S.  Iltllitiira i  Mmlical  hiitorv.  etc 

KramiA  J.  ChiM |  Knijliah  Ulrrat'ur« 

Tlmmai  M  ( *«>«l«»y '  Law 

J  till  (III  K  llil.*anr. '  (if>odrlli  unrrryt* 

Jamra  Kimw^U  Lowell ]  Komanct>  iit4>ni'ltire 

J<»hn  W.  Mullri '  Tn<hno1o;;iral  rh^mistry. 

Vranda  A.  Walker ,  PoUtkal  economy 


Ap- 
pointed. 

1KT6 
I'-TO 
H76 
1K78 
1x76 
1478 
liCO 
1876 
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Namr. 


PruffMor  of— 


WilliMO  I).  Whltary 

WmUuB  P.  Alien 

WlllUn  JainrH 

•«eonCo  H.  MorrU 

J.  Lew i9  Dimaa 

H.VooUoUt 

W lUiam  «.  Farlow 

J.WUkniOlbU 

*ftidMjLu»ler 

Charirt  R  Pelmi 

John  TrowbriUffo 

A.  (irmham  BeU. 

ar.LaocW 

JobnMcCrady 

Jmmtm  Brre* 

EilwaM  A.  Prreman 

Joba  J.  Rboi 

Arihur  C§yl«r 

Wllluini  w.  (loodwin 

•(i.SUalrvIIaU 

RichMd  M.  VeMbto 

Jftinr*  A.  llAiriaoD 

*J.I(mm1c1  Harris 

Gmtic*  W  Cable 

WUliam  W.  Story 

Hiram  <*orMm 

F.  Srrnoiir  HMdtn 

William  TrrlMJo 

J.  Thaclier  Clarke 

Joalab  Boree 

William  i-StiUmatt 

Cbarira  WaldsUia 

Sir  WlUUm  Tbonaon  (Lor4KrMii» 

A.lfelriUaB<41 

R*lmciii4  Goma 

Kofrtia  SrboTler 

Ja»UQ  WiAaer 

PtPitorfrk  Wcdmora 

lMa«B.Hall 

William  BaTM  Want 

WiiliamLiblwT.jr 

Alfml  R.  Walbcv 

Mapdrtl  CrrlcbloD 

Artbor  L.  FrvChlnsban.  jr , 

Bodolfe  Lanrianl 

Ao4r»w  IK  Wblla 

•KlftnlLL  GooU 

•Woudrow  WUaoo 

Amoa  U.  Wmmtr 

John  A.  Droa«lii«  (I^^Tinc  Lrrturvr) 

E4inan4  (*.  Stodmaa  (TurDbaU  Vr*  tiirrr> 

Pa^i«l(M)«ll 

J.  Fraaklto  Jainraoa 

J«>ha  A  Ka«*uo  , 

(iMvrfo  L^BiaQ  KtilrMtc*  (UoDo^aa  Lrcturrr). 

Itirhanit}.  MoulUm 

* JaiiM^  ^ho«l«r , 

TakbT  WinrhMtar  (Dooo«aiiI.«rlure^r) 

farroll  I>.  Wricbl 

ni<  hanl  r.  Jrbb  (Tumball  L«tun>n  

Wiilum  R  Harper  (1^« rribc  Lrcturrr) 

Riclianl  H  Slorra  (lx>%rriii(  i.«rian>r) 

CMirrr  Klt«»Q  ilhNMvaa  l^^xctorer) 

FrMlrrir  iLiDcrwH 

AHiertHhav 

Jt'haMurm?.  

Franr^  II  i«tiam«  rr  (lk»DA««a  l.<t*rturrr) 

Ilrnr\  <*  A«tam»  

JotinU  ('Urk 

1%  iWiam  T.  II Arrt«    

Jam^A  MArAlt-trr 

lUtirrt  T  T*rrrll  (Tumbtill  I.rrtnr«>r) 

Wtliiam  K  I!  intiD^lt'n  <I^*rriDC  I««tiirrf|  .. 
rbarlfM  Ft  "t  N«»rt«>u  i  rnraliMll  l 'rlorrri  ... 

l^«ic|J    lit  I  ll^>f  r:r  /  I.4I1  luivr*       

Hiiratv  U.  I'urarM  iliouotaa  L»«tarrr» 


Comparative  philology 

lliNtory 

Pnycbulogr 

Hiatory  of  pbUoaopby 

Uiatory 

do 

Botany 

TbeoitMiral  mecbanica 

Eaglisb  litcraiuro 

Logic , 

Phyaif  • 

Phonology 

Pbyaire 

Bioloity 

l*olltlcal  acienco 

Iliatory 

Banking 

klaUiematica 

Plato 

Psycbolosy 

Constitutional  law 

Anglo>Saxon 

Kew  Teatamonl  (irrok 

Eogliah  litcmtnro 

\L  iobcl  A  n  gelo 

Kaglisb  lll«»rature 

Btcbert  and  etcbiog 

BoUny 

Esploratioca  In  Ammm 

PbUoaopby 

Arcbvulogy 

do.  •••••.. 

Molernlar  dynamic 

Pboa«tica,  etr 

Kncliab  literaturo 

r.  ft.  diplomacy 

fthakoMpeare 

Modem  eti'blngn 

New  Teatamant , 

Aaayria 

Alaska 

Ulaad  life 

Blse  of  Kuropran  univpniltles... 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  art... 

Bomaa  arrlupologT 

The  Frrorb  Borcdution 

Social  sUtlstics 

Srienoe  of  admin  iatralion 

CbaritiM 

(higin  of  Christianity 

Katnre  aad  elements  of  poetry. . 

Vocal  exprteaion 

Constitntional  Itlstory 

II  i«tory  of  diplomary 

TlMt  Gawala  romances 

Milton's  poeliraH 

American  political  history 

Eoglish  llteratare 

Sorial  science 

(trr«>k  p«ietry 

(Md  Testament  Hcripturea  ...     . 

St.  Brmard 

Eneliab  Itterature 

American  diplomatic  blaiory  . . . 

M  uaicipel  probl^ma    

\'oy  age  of  Ibe  Ckmlten^r  

Billad  poetry 

Kinarce 

VU  **n*mt  l<» 

I*rdagagi<a 

...   .  do 

I..alin  p«tetrv 

('Iin*t)an  life 

lUnlr 

ft*ii|;ion  In  the  ilfiht  of  arirnce  . 
hbakcepesro 


Ap- 

PftiPttO- 

1C7« 


lITt 


IfTt 
I87» 
U7t 


Ittl 


191 


IMl 


1M3 

II 
B 


li 

11 

If 

MM 

l«M 


1«4 


U 
11 


II 
U 

u 


lin 


i»i 


i»i 
iim 


II 
u 


Fnim  the  oiiening  of  tho  coarsen  a  distinction  has  been  made  between 
nnivcrstity  and  colloi^ate  methods  of  instruction.  Tho  terms  univer* 
sity  and  otdlege  have  been  so  frequently  interchanged  in  this  countiy 
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WlUUt 

H.  Vor- 

WUlu 

J.WiU 

ChArl* 
Johnl 
A.  (lit 

ar.i 

John} 
June* 

Eilwa 

John* 

Artht 

Willi 

•(;.S' 

Rlcba 

JftOM 

•J.i: 
G«or. 

WlUi 

Illrat 

F.Sr 

Will 

J.TI 

JmU 

Will 

Char 

Mr> 

A.H 

Rtln 

Box 
Ja»t 

rirw 
Im» 
Wil 

wu 

Alfi 
Mai 
An 
Bm: 

Ai>« 

•r 

Ab 

Jol 
K4 

J.I 

J» 

<;« 

Ki 
•J 
C. 

r.. 

i: 

\% 

R 

f» 

r 

A 

J 

» 

I 
J 

\ 

J 

I 

\ 

( 

I 

I 
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that  their  significaiico  is  liable  to  bo  confounded ;  and  it  may  bo  worth 
whileyouce  more  at  least,  to  call  attention  to  the  distinction  which  is 
here  made. 

The  college  is  understood  to  be  a  place  for  the  orderly  training  of 
youth  in  those  elements  of  learning  which  should  underlie  all  liberal 
and  ]>rofessional  culture.  The  ordinary  conclusion  of  a  college  conrse 
is  the  bachelor's  degree.  Often,  but  not  necessarily,  the  college  pro- 
vides for  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
trainiui?  of  its  scholars.  Its  scheme  admits  but  little  choice.  Fre- 
quent daily  drill  in  languages,  mathematics,  and  science,  with  compul- 
sory attendance  and  repeated  formal  examinations,  is  the  discipline  to 
which  eac*li  student  is  submitted.  This  work  is  simple,  methodical,  and 
comparatively  inexpensive.  It  is  understood  and  appreciated  in  every 
part  of  this  country. 

In  the  univ€^rsity  more  advanced  and  special  instruction  is  given  to 
those  who  have  already  received  a  college  training  or  its  equivalent, 
and  who  now  desire  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  special  depart- 
ments of  leiirning  and  research.  Libraries,  laboratories,  and  appa- 
ratus re(iuiro  to  be  liberally  provided  and  maintained.  The  holders  of 
professorial  chairs  must  boexx>ccted  and  encourt^ged  to  advance  by 
positive  researches  the  sciences  to  which  they  are  devoted;  and 
arrangements  must  be  made  in  some  way  to  publish  and  bring  before 
the  criticism  of  the  world  the  results  of  such  investigations.  Primarily, 
instruction  is  the  duty  of  the  professor  in  a  university  as  it  is  in  a 
college;  but  university  students  should  be  so  mature  and  so  well 
trained  as  to  exact  from  their  teachers  the  most  advanced  instruction, 
and  even  to  quicken  and  inspire  by  their  appreciative  responses  the 
new  investigations  which  their  professors  undertake.  Such  work  is 
costly  and  complex;  it  varies  with  time,  place,  and  teacher ;  it  is  always 
somewhat  remote  from  popular  sympathy,  and  liable  to  be  depreciated 
by  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless.  But  it  is  by  the  influence  of  univer- 
sities, \Yith  their  comprehensive  libraries,  their  costly  instruments, 
their  stimulating  associations  and  helpful  criticisms,  and  especially 
their  great  professors,  indifferent  to  popular  applause,  superior  to 
authoritative  dicta,  devoted  to  the  discovery  and  revelation  of  truth, 
that  knowledge  has  been  promoted  and  80i*iety  released  from  the  fet- 
ters of  superstition  and  the  trammels  of  ignorance,  ever  since  the 
revival  of  letters. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  thus  formulated,  the  students  have 
included  those  who  have  already  taken  an  academic  degree  and  have 
here  engaged  in  advanced  studies,  those  who  have  entered  as  candi- 
dates for  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  those  who  have  pursued  special 
courses  without  reference  to  degrees.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
enrolled  in  these  three  classes  from  the  o|)ening  of  the  university  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  academic  year  (June,  181^)  is  2,240.  Nine 
hundred  and  forty-seven  persons  have  pursued  undergraduate  courses, 
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and  1,519  have  followed  graduate  studies.  Many  of  those  who  entered 
as  undergraduates  have  continued  as  graduates,  and  have  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  These  students  have  come  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  come 
from  foreign  lands.  Many  of  those  who  received  degrees  before  coming 
here  were  graduates  of  the  principal  institutions  of  this  country.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  has  been  awarded  after  three  years  or 
more  of  graduate  study  to  277  persons,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  to 
381  persons  at  the  end  of  their  c^Uegiate  course. 

Only  these  two  degrees  have  been  offered  to  the  students  of  this 
university.  Believing  that  the  manifold  forms  in  which  the  baccalau- 
reate degree  is  conferred  are  confusing  to  the  public,  and  that  they 
tend  to  lessen  the  respect  for  academic  titles,  the  authorities  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  determined  to  bestow  upon  all  those  who 
complete  their  collegiate  courses  the  title  of  bachelor  of  arts.  This 
degree  is  intended  to  indicate  that  its  possessor  has  received  a  liberal 
education,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  has  completed  a  prolonged  and 
systematic  course  of  studies  in  which  languages,  mathematics,  sciences, 
history,  and  philosophy  have  been  included.  The  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  each  of  these  various  subjects  varies  according  to  individual 
needs  and  preference,  but  all  the  combinations  are  supposed  to  be 
equally  difficult  and  honorable.  Seven  such  combinations  or  groups 
of  studies  have  been  definitely  arranged,  and  "the  group  system/Hhus 
introduced,  combines  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  elective  system, 
with  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  curriculum.  The  undergradu- 
ate has  his  choice  among  many  dififerent  lines  of  study,  but  having  made 
this  determination  he  is  expected  to  follow  the  sequence  prescribed 
for  him  by  his  teachers.  He  may  follow  the  old  classical  course;  or  he 
may  give  decided  preference  to  mathematics  and  physics;  or  he  may 
select  a  group  of  studies  antecedent  to  the  studies  of  a  medical  school; 
or  he  may  pursue  a  scientific  course  in  which  chemistry  predominates; 
or  he  may  lay  a  foundation  for  the  profession  of  law  by  the  studjr  of  his- 
tory and  political  science;  or  he  may  give  to  modern  languages  the 
preference  accorded  in  the  first  group  to  the  ancient  classics.  In  mak- 
ing his  selection,  and,  indeed,  in  prosecuting  the  career  of  an  under- 
graduate, he  has  the  counsel  of  some  member  of  the  faculty  who  is 
called  his  adviser.  While  each  course  has  its  predominant  studies, 
each  comprises,  in  addition,  the  study  of  French  and  German  and  at 
least  one  branch  of  science,  usually  chemistry  or  physics,  with  labora- 
tory exercises. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  is  offered  to  those  who  continue 
their  university  studies  for  three  years  or  more  after  having  attained 
the  baccalaureate  degree.  Their  attention  must  be  given  to  studies 
which  are  included  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts, 
and  not  in  the  professional  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology. 
Students  who  have  graduated  in  other  institutions  of  repuce  may  oiler 
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themselves  as  candidates  for  this  degree.  Iii  addition  to  the  require- 
ments above  mentioned,  the  student  must  show  his  proficiency  in  one 
principal  subject  and  in  two  that  are  secondary,  and  must  submit  him- 
self to  rigid  examinations,  first  written  and  then  oral.  He  must  also 
present  a  thesis  which  must  receive  the  written  approval  of  the  special 
committee  to  which  it  may  be  referred,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
entire  faculty,  and  must  subsequently  be  printed.  These  requisitions 
are  enforced  by  an  academic  body  known  as  the  board  of  university 
studies,  which  has  prescribed  the  following  regulations : 

A  board  of  nniyersity  studies  ia  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  work  of 
those  who  may  become  candidates  for  this  degree.  The  time  of  study  is  a  period  of 
at  least  three  years  of  distinctive  university  work  in  the  philosophical  faculty.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  student  accepted  as  a  candidate  should  reside  here  continuously 
until  his  final  examinations  are  passed,  and  he  is  required  to  spend  the  last  year 
before  he  is  graduated  in  definite  courses  of  study  at  this  university.  Before  he  can 
be  accepted  as  a  candidate  he  must  satisfy  the  examiners  that  he  has  received  a 
good  coUegiate  education,  that  he  has  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German, 
and  that  he  has  a  good  conmiand  of  literary  expression.  He  must  also  name  his 
principal  subject  of  study  and  the  two  subordinate  subjects. 

The  board  reserves  the  right  to  say  in  each  case  whether  the  antecedent  training  has 
been  satisfactory,  and,  if  any  of  the  years  of  advanced  work  have  been  passed  by  the 
candidate  away  from  this  university,  whether  they  may  be  regarded  as  spent  in 
university  studies  under  suitable  guidance  and  favorable  conditions.  Such  studies 
must  have  been  pursued  without  serious  distractions  and  under  qualified  teachers. 

Private  study  or  study  pursued  at  a  distance  from  libraries  and  laboratories  and 
other  facilities  will  not  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  university  study. 

In  the  conditions  which  are  stated  below,  it  will  appear  that  there  are  several 
tests  of  the  proficiency  of  the  candidate,  in  addition  to  the  constant  observation  of 
his  instructor.  A  carefully  prepared  thesis  must  be  presented  by  the  candidate 
on  a  subject  approved  by  his  chief  adviser,  and  this  thesis  must  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  the  board.  There  are  private  examinations  of  the  candidate,  both  in  his 
chief  subject  and  in  the  subordinate  subjects.  If  these  tests  are  successfnUy  passed, 
there  is  a  final  oral  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  board. 

As  an  indication  of  the  x)OSsible  combinations  which  may  be  made 
by  those  who  are  studying  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  the 
following  schedule  is  presented: 


Physics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry. 

Animal  physiology,  animal  morphology, 
and  chemistry. 

Chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

Mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physics. 

Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

History,  political  economy,  and  interna- 
tional law. 

Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Latin. 

French,  Italian,  and  German. 

Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  Roman  law. 

Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  German. 


Assyriology,  Ethiopic  and  Arabic,  and 
Greek. 

PoUtical  economy,  history,  and  adminis- 
tration. 

English,  German,  and  Old  Norse. 

Inorganic  geology  and  petrography, 
mineralogy,  and  chemistry. 

Geology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

Romance  languages,  German,  and 
English. 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Sanskrit. 

German,  English,  and  Sanskrit. 


Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  for  courses  of  instruction 
leading  up  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  which  will  hereafter  be 
conferred. 
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While  Students  are  encouraged  to  proceed  to  academic  degrees,  the 
authorities  have  always  borne  in  mind  the  needs  of  those  who  could 
not,  for  one  reason  or  another,  remain  in  the  university  for  more  than 
a  year  or  two,  and  who  might  wish  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  a 
particular  direction  without  any  reference  to  academic  honors.  Such 
students  have  always  been  welcome,  especially  those  who  have  been 
mature  enough  to  know  their  own  requirements  and  to  follow  their 
chosen  courses  without  the  incentive  of  examinations  and  diplomas. 

Much  encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  publication  of  scientific 
journals  and  monographs.  Six  serials  devoted  to  mathematics,  chemis- 
try, philology,  biology,  history,  and  Assyriology  have  been  published  for 
several  years  with  the  financial  support  of  the  trustees,  A  journal 
entitled  Modern  Language  Notes  has  been  maintained  by  the  professors 
in  that  department  of  instruction.  A  monthly  meteorological  report 
and  a  weekly  crop  bulletin  are  published  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  State,  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  the  university,  and  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College.  More  than  100  theses  of  those  scholars 
who  have  graduated  as  doctors  of  philosophy  have  been  printed. 
Occasional  financial  support  has  been  given  to  other  publications, 
among  them  the  successive  maps  of  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  and  of 
the  geological  structure  of  Maryland,  by  Profs.  Williams  and  Clark; 
the  repeated  studies  of  the  oyster,  by  Prof.  Brooks;  the  elaborate 
memoir  on  Salpa  and  other  monographs,  by  the  same  investigator;  the 
maps  of  the  solar  spectrum,  by  Prof.  Rowland,  and  his  original  investi- 
gation of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat;  studies  in  logic,  by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Peirce  and  his  students;  essays  in  literature  and  philology, 
by  Prof.  Gildersleeve;  an  edition  (facsimile)  of  the  Teaching  of  the 
Apostles  and  a  study  of  New  Testament  autographs,  by  Prof.  Harris; 
the  Embryology  of  Insects  and  Arachnids,  by  A.  T.  Bruce;  a  Chaldean 
flood  tablet,  reconstructed  and  reproduced  in  facsimile,  by  Profl  Haupt; 
and  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  also 
by  Prof.  Haupt. 

From  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  monthly  bulletins  and*  occasional 
reports  are  also  issued. 

Bibliographical  summaries  have  been  published  exhibiting  the  writ- 
ings of  members  of  this  university  in  philology,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  geology. 

Another  form  of  intellectual  activity  is  shown  in  the  seminaries  and 
scientific  associations  which  have  more  or  less  of  an  official  character. 
In  the  seminary  the  professor  engages  with  a  small  company  of  advanced 
students  in  some  line  of  investigation,  the  results  of  which,  if  found 
important,  are  often  published.  The  relations  of  the  head  of  a  semi- 
nary to  those  whom  he  admits  to  this  advanced  work  are  very  close. 
The  younger  men  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  methods  by  which 
older  men  work.  The  sources  of  knowledge,  the  so-called  authorities, 
are  constantly  examined.    The  drift  of  modern  discussions  is  followed. 
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Investigations,  sometimes  of  a  very  special  character,  are  carefully 
prosecuted.  All  this  is  done  upon  a  plan,  and  with  the  incessant  super- 
vision of  the  director,  upon  whose  learning,  enthusiasm,  and  sugges- 
tiveness  the  success  of  the  seminary  depends.  Each  such  seminary 
among  us  has  its  own  collection  of  books. 

The  associations  or  societies  serve  a  different  purpose.  They  bring 
together  larger  companies  of  professors  and  graduate  students,  who 
hear  and  discuss  such  papers  as  the  members  may  present.  These 
papers  are  not  connected  by  one  thread,  like  those  which  come  before 
the  seminaries.  They  are  usually  of  more  general  interest,  and  they 
often  present  the  results  of  long-continued  thought  and  investigation. 

The  site  selected  when  the  university  was  opened,  in  the  heart  of 
Baltimore,  near  the  corner  of  Howard  and  Monument  streets,  has 
proved  so  convenient  that,  from  time  to  time,  additional  property  in 
that  neighborhood  has  been  secured,  and  the  buildings  thnS  purchased 
have  either  been  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  academic  needs  or  have 
given  place  to  new  and  commodious  edifices. 

The  principal  buildings  are  these: 

(1)  A  central  administration  building,  in  which  are  the  class  rooms 
for  classical  and  oriental  studies. 

(2)  A  library  building,  in  which  are  also  rooms  devoted  especially  to 
history  and  political  science. 

(3)  A  chemical  laboratory,  well  equipped  for  the  service  of  about  160 
workers. 

(4)  A  biological  laboratory,  with  excellent  arrangements  for  physio- 
logical and  morphological  investigations. 

(5)  A  physical  laboratory — the  latest  and  best  of  the  laboratories — 
with  excellent  accommodations  for  physical  research  and  instruction.  * 

(6)  A  gymnasium  for  bodily  exercise. 

(7)  Two  dwelling  houses,  appropriated  to  the  collections  in  mineralogy 
and  geology  until  a  suitable  museum  and  laboratory  can  beK^onslructed. 

(8)  Levering  Hall,  constructed  for  the  uses  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  containing  a  large  hall  which  may  be  used 
for  general  purposes. 

(9)  Smaller  buildings  used  for  the  smaller  classes. 

(10)  An  official  residence  for  the  president,  which  came  to  the  uni- 
versity as  a  part  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  John  W.  McCoy. 

(11)  McCoy  Hall,  now  approaching  completion. 

The  library  of  the  university  numbers  nearly  62,000  well-selected  vol- 
umes, including  "the  McCoy  library,"  not  yet  incorporated  with  the 
other  books,  and  numbering  8,000  volumes.  Not  far  from  1,000  peri- 
odicals are  received  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Quite  near 
to  the  university  is  the  library  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  a  large,  well- 
chosen,  well-arranged,  and  well-catalogued  collection.  It  numbers 
more  than  120,000  volumes. 

The  university  has  extensive  collections  of  minerals  and  fossils,  a 
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select  zoological  and  botanical  museum,  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient 
coins,  a  remarkable  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  (formed  by  Col. 
Mendes  I.  Cohen,  of  Baltimore),  a  bureau  of  maps  and  charts,  a  num- 
ber of  noteworthy  autographs  and  literary  manuscripts  of  modern  date, 
and  a  large  amount  of  the  latest  and  best  scientific  apparatus — astro- 
nomical, physical,  chemical,  biological,  pathological,  and  i)etrograph- 
ical. 

Medical  science  and  medical  education  have  been  regarded  as  among 
the  principal  subjects  to  be  considered  by  this  university.  This  pur- 
pose was  indicated  by  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
the  hospital  trustees  March  10, 1873,  where  he  said  to  them: 

In  all  your  aTrangements  in  relation  to  this  hospital  yon  wiU  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  it  is  my  wish  and  purpose  that  the  institution  shall  ultimately  form  a 
part  of  the  medical  school  of  that  university,  for  which  I  have  made  ample  pro- 
vision  by  my  will. 

Accordingly,  when  the  university  was  opened,  ample  provision  was 
made  for  instruction  in  those  studies  which  lead  up  naturally  to  the  pro- 
fessional study  of  medicine.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  provision  was  made  at  that  time  for  the  study  of  biology, 
and  a  biological  laboratory — the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country — waa 
opened  under  the  direction  oi  well-qualified  instructors  in  comparative 
physiology  and  anatomy.  But  unforeseen  delays  in  the  completion  o| 
the  hospital,  and  other  considerations  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
here,  compelled  a  postponement  of  professional  courses  in  the  medical 
sciences,  with  the  important  exception  of  pathology.  A  professorship 
in  this  science  was  instituted  in  1884,  and  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  and  a  pathological  laboratory  was 
opened,  where  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  study  of  bacteriology- 
Many  graduates  in  medicine  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities. 
Meanwhile  much  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  importance  of 
medical  education  for  women,  and  efforts  had  been  made  by  committees 
of  ladies  in  Baltimore  and  other  cities  to  secure  for  this  purpose  an 
adequate  endowment,  to  be  connected  with  the  foundations  of  Johns 
Hopkins.  As  a  result  of  this  movement,  the  trustees  accepted  a  gift 
from  the  committee  of  ladies,  a  sum  which,  with  its  accrued  interest, 
amounted  to  $119,000,  toward  the  endowment  of  a  medical  school  to 
which  ** women  shouUl  be  admitted  upon  the  same  terms  which  maybe 
prescribed  for  men."  This  gift  was  made  in  October,  1890,  but  as  it 
was  inadequate  for  the  purposes  proposed,  Miss  Mary  B.  Garrett,  in 
addition  to  her  previous  subscriptions,  offered  to  the  trustees  the  sum 
of  $306,977,  which,  with  other  available  resources,  made  up  the  amount 
of  $500,000,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the  minimum  endowment 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  These  contributions  enabled 
the  trustees  to  proceed  with  the  organization  of  a  school  of  medicine, 
which  was  opened  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
in  October,  1893.  Those  who  have  already  received  this  degree  are 
admitted  also  to  advanced  courses. 
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In  addition  to  the  gifts  already  mentioned,  the  university  has  received 
other  important  benefactions.  When  its  income  from  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  was  cut  oft  Mr.  William  W.  Spence  proposed  that 
a  number  of  friends  of  the  university  should  make  up,  by  subscriptions 
of  (5,000  each,  an  emergency  fund  to  be  expended  in  maintaining  the 
university  in  its  normal  efficiency.  Some  subscriptions  of  a  less  amount 
were  received,  and  collectively  the  sum  of  $108,700  was  presented  to 
the  trustees  in  the  spring  of  1889. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Eugene  Levering  offered  to  construct  a 
building  for  the  use  of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association,  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000,  and  to  maintain  for  a  term  of  years  a  lectureship  on 
subjects  related  to  the  work  of  that  association. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  TurnbuU  endowed  a  memorial  lectureship  of 
I)oetry,  with  an  income  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

A  short  time  afterwards  Mrs.  Caroline  Donovan,  through  the  mayor, 
Hon.  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe,  gave  to  the  university  $100,000  for  the 
foundation  of  a  chair  of  English  literature. 

Mr.  John  W.  McCoy,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  presented  to  the 
university  his  large  and  costly  collection  of  books  and  made  the  uni- 
versity his  residuary  legatee.  From  this  estate  more  than  $200,000 
(subject  for  some  years  to  annuities)  has  been  received,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  McCoy  Hall, 
an  academic  structure,  much  neededbytheclassesin  Ian gujtges,  history, 
and  philosophy. 

In  the  year  1887  Mrs.  Adam  T.  Bruce,  of  New  York,  gave  the  sum 
of  $10,000  to  found  the  Bruce  fellowship  in  memory  of  her  son,  the  late 
Adam  T.  Bruce,  who  had  been  a  fellow  and  an  instructor. 

Recently,  Mrs.  William  E.  Woodyear  has  given  the  sum  of  $10,000  to 
found  five  scholarships  as  a  memorial  of  her  deceased  husband. 

Many  noteworthy  gifts  have  been  received  by  the  library,  among  them 
the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Bluntschli,  of  Heidelberg,  presented  in 
1882  by  the  German  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Cohen  collection 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  partly  purchased,  and  partly  given  by  the 
nephews  of  Col.  Mendes  I.  Cohen,  by  whom  the  objects  were  brought 
together.  From  the  libraries  of  Dre.  Christopher  Johnston,  Frank 
Donaldson,  F.  B.  Chatard,  and  J.  H.  Worthington  important  medical 
books  have  been  received  j  from  the  libraries  of  Charles  J.  M.  Eaton, 
N.  H.  Morison,  Nicholas  Murray,  and  Charles  D.  Morris  many  valu- 
able historical  and  literary  works  were  presented;  and,  besides  these 
local  gifts,  some  very  acceptable  books  and  manuscripts  have  been 
received  from  the  libraries  of  Jared  Sparks,  George  Ticknor,  Francis 
Lieber,  J.  Casi)ar  Bluntschli,  Edouard  Laboulaye — gifts  which,  beyond 
their  intrinsic  merits,  are  valued  for  their  associations  with  the  dis- 
tinguished writers  to  whom  they  once  belonged. 

A  few  likenesses  of  departed  members  of  the  university  have  been 
given  by  their  Mends — oil  portraits  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Judge 
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Ueorgc  William  Brown,  a  broiizo  bust  of  Sidney  Lanier,  and  a  marble 
bast  of  Prof.  Charles  1>.  Morris. 
In  conclusion,  the  following  statistics  niuy  be  recorded: 

Sumutarjf  of  atirndancef  187C  to  1S9S. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

^  COLLEGES  OF  MARYLAND. 

MOUNT  ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE  (1808-1894). 
By  Rev.  E.  P.  Allen,  President  of  the  College, 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College/  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  was  founded  in  1808  by 
Rev.  John  Dubois,  afterwards  bishop  of  New  York.  Father  Dubois  was 
a  native  of  Paris,  France.  He  was  ordained  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution.  When  exiled  from  his  native  land 
he  came  to  this  country,  landing  at  Norfolk  in  July,  1791,  and  offered 
his  services  to  Bishop  Carroll.  He  was  welcomed  to  Virginia  by  the 
Randolphs,  the  Lees,  the  Beverlys,  by  Monroe,  and  Patrick  Henry.  All 
recognized  him  to  be  a  polished  gentleman  possessed  of  great  learning 
and  piety.  Through  the  influence  of  these  friends  he  was  invited  to 
celebrate  mass  in  the  very  State  house  at  Richmond. 

In  1794  ho  was  sent  by  Bishop  Carroll  to  Frederick,  Md.  His  mission 
was  almrst  boundless,  for  he  was,  for  a  time,  the  sole  priest,  besides 

y  Rev.  Father  Badin  in  Kentucky,  from  Frederick  to  St.  Louis.  In  his 
zealous  labors  he  mourned  the  destitution  of  the  church.  He  saw  a 
rich  field  filled  with  weeds  because  there  were  few  laborers  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  He  saw  that  schools  were  needed  to  train  the  young  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  sacred  ministry.  He  therefore  resolved  to  estab- 
lish it,  school.  He  had  no  means  at  his  command,  but  he  was  strong  in 
faith  and  endowed  with  indomitable  zeal  and  perseverance.  In  1805 
he  built  the  church  near  Emmitsburg  on  the  mountain  side.  This 
church  still  stands  as  a  monument  of  his  zeal  and  piety.  In  1807  he 
purchased  the  land  for  the  seminary  and  at  once  erected  a  log  house  in 
which  he  opened  his  school  in  August,  1808.  In  two  years  the  number 
of  his  pupils  had  risen  to  40,  in  three  years  to  60,  and  in  five  to  80. 
Besides  his  work  at  the  college  Father  Dubois  was  spiritual  director  to 
St.  Joseph's  Academy,  the  institution  founded  by  Mother  Seton  in 
Emmitsburg  in  1809. 

Among  the  early  pupils  of  the  college  were  William  and  Richard 
Seton,  sons  of  Mother  Seton  j  Michael  Egan,  successor  of  Father  Dubois 
in  the  presidency  of  the  college  j  Jerome  Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the 

^        great  emperor;  a  nephew  of  the  first  President,  George  Washington; 


'Interesting  details  as  to  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  are  found  in  *' Memoirs  of  tlie 
Rt.  Rev.  S.  W.  G.  Brute,"  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  R.  Bayley,  1861. 
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the  late  Dr.  Francis  S.  Chatard,  of  Baltimore;  Rev.  William  Byrne, 
afterwards  founder  of  St.  Mary's  College  in  Kentucky;  Rev.  George 
Elder  and  Rev.  John  Hickey,  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  In 
1811  Rev.  Simon  Gabriel  Brute,  joined  Father  Dubois  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  spent  in  Baltimore  as 
president  of  St.  Mary's  College,  remained  there  until  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Yincennes  in  1834. 

In  1823  pupils  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  had  increased  to  such  a  number 
that  Father  Dubois  felt  justified  in  undertaking  to  erect  a  large  stone 
structure  for  their  accommodation.  The  building  wa«  almost  ready  for 
occupation  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  6th  of  June,  1824.  This 
was  a  severe  blow,  and  one  that  would  have  crushed  a  less  courageous 
spirit  than  Father  Dubois.  With  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  he 
cried  out:  ^<  Tlie  Lord  gave^  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord."  While  the  flames  were  still  burning  he  was 
seen  tracing  the  lines  of  a  new  building,  and  he  said:  ^^Th^*e  were 
defects  in  this;  I  will  remedy  them  in  the  next."  He  began  to  rebuild 
at  once.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  for  miles  about  the  college 
offered  their  services  gratis  to  help  on  the  good  work. 

In  a  short  time  the  buildiugwas  ready  for  occupation.  In  1826  Father 
Dubois  was  appointed  bishop  of  'Rew  York,  and  Rev.  Michael  de  Borga 
Egau  succeeded  him  in  the  presidency  of  the  college.  Father  Egan^ 
failing  in  health,  went  to  Europe,  and  died  in  France,  on  his  way  home 
from  Rome  in  August,  1829.  Rev.  John  McGerry  succeeded  Father 
Egan.  Rev.  John  B.  Pureell,  afterward  archbishop  of  Cincinnati, 
became  president  in  1830*  Father  Purcell  was  a  man  of  energy,  zeaAj 
and  piety.  He  ruled  the  fortunes  of  the  mountain  with  a  firm  hand 
and  a  loving  heart.  During  his  administration  the  institution  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  field  of  lettersw  It  obtained  its  charter  from  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  in  1830. 

Among  th^  students  in  the  seminary  or  college  while  Father  Purcell 
was  in  charge  were  John  McCloskey,  late  cardinal  archbishop  of  New 
York;  George  A.  Carrol  and  Richard  Whalen,  afterwards  bishops, 
respectively,  of  Covington  and  Wheeling;  Francis  H.  Gartlaud,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Savannah;  John  McCaffrey,  president  in  1838;  Rev. 
Edwin  J.  Sourin,  s.  J.;  Rev.  Alexander  Hitzelberger,  s.  J. 

In  1831  he  received  into  the  college  William  Henry  Elder,  destined 
to  be  his  successor  fifty  years  later  in  the  see  of  Cincinmiti. 

In  1833  Father  Purcell  was  appointed  bishop  of  Cincinnati.  Rev. 
Francis  Jamison  was  president  for  a  few  months  until  Rev.  Thomas 
Butler  took  the  helm.  Father  Butler  gave  place  to  Rev.  John  McCaff- 
rey, D.  D.,  in  1838.  Dr.  McCaffrey  governed  the  institution  until  1871. 
Dr.  McCaffirey  was  a  man  of  wide  erudition,  and  possessed  of  rare  lit- 
erary ability.  His  wonderful  memory  and  extensive  range  of  reading 
made  him  a  very  encyclopedia  of  information  on  almost  every  subject. 
As  a  classical  scholar  he  had  few  superiors,  while  his  E  ugh  sh,  both  for 
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vigor  and  purity,  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Dr.  Brownson  as  unri- 
valed. During  his  administration  great  improvements  were  made  in 
every  department.  New  buildings  were  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  great  number  that  flocked  to  the  college  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  1858  the  semicentennial  was  celebrated  by  the  college. 
Alamni  and  old  students  ft*om  every  rank  and  profession  came  together 
to  do  honor  to  their  alma  mater. 

The  civil  war  injured  the  college  greatly.  When  peace  was  declared 
the  institution  was  found  to  be  heavily  in  debt.  For  years  the  financial 
struggle  was  maintained.  In  1871  the  condition  of  Dr.  McCaffrey's 
health  obliged  him  to  resign^  and  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  d.  d.^  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Father  McGIoskey  had  been  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  college  since  1841,  and  was,  therefore,  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  work  of  his  ofi&cc.  All  who  knew  Father  John,  as  he  was 
familiarly  called,  revered  and  loved  him. 

It  was  during  his  administration  that  Pope  Pius  IX  raised  the  Most 
Bev.  John  McGIoskey,  n.  d.,  to  the  dignity  of  the  cardinalate.  Many 
persons  may  yet  remember  the  glad  welcome  eriven  to  the  cardinal  by 
his  fellow  mountaineers  when  he  visited  his  alma  mater  in  June,  1875. 
Dr.  McGIoskey  resigned  the  presidency  in  August^  1877,  and  Bev.  John 
A.  Watterson  was  elected  in  his  place.  In  1880  Dr.  Watterson  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Golumbus,  and  Dr.  McGIoskey  was  again  asked  to 
take  the  presidency.  He  accepted  with  reluctance,  for  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  stand  the  strain  of  the  office,  harassed  as  he  was  by  the  col- 
lege debts.  He  fell  sick  in  November  and  died  December  24, 1880. 
Bev.  William  J.  Kill  was  appointed  president  a  few  days  later,  but  on 
coming  into  office  he  found  that  the  debts  were  twice  as  great  as  he  had 
been  led  to  believe.  He  resigned  after  a  short  period  and  Very  Bev. 
William  Byrne,  vicar-general  of.  Boston,  was  elected  president.  Dr. 
Byrne,  through  generous  donations  from  Gardinal  McGIoskey  and  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  college,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  debt  to 
about  $65,000  and  placing  the  institution  once  more  on  a  good  financial 
basis. 

Archbishop  Hughes,  Archbishop  Purcell,  Archbishop  Gorrigan,  Arch- 
bishop Elder,  Bishops  J.  M.  Young,  John  Loughlin,  Bichard  V.  Wheel- 
ing, William  Quarters,  John  Quinlen,  F.  P.  McFarland,  John  Gonroy, 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  Bichard  Gilmour,  William  McGIoskey,  John  L. 
Spalding,  John  A.  Watterson,  H.  P.  Northrop,  Thomas  McGovem, 
Hon.  James  McSherry,  the  historian  of  Maryland;  Gharles  Harper, 
Gen.  James  M.  Goale,  George  H.  Miles,  James  Meline,  Bev.  John 
O'Brien,  author  of  a  history  of  the  Holy  Mass;  Hon.  John  LeeGarroll, 
LL.  D.,  Franklin  B.  Gowan,  ll.  d.,  Gharles  W.  Hoffman,  ll.  d.,  and 
Hon.  Garroll  Spence,  L.L..  d.,  are  found  in  the  list  of  its  alumni  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  mentioned. 

Since  its  foundation  by  Bishop  Dubois  there  has  been  maintained  in 
connectioo  with  the  college  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  for  the  education 
of  missionary  priests. 
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Tbe  iniititotiaii  i«  under  the  direction  and  control  of  an  association 
of  clergymen  and,  in  addition  to  the  clergy,  there  are  in  the  faculty 
sereral  eminent  lay  professors.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  and  tutors 
Ibmished  by  the  seminary  is  snch  that  classes  are  limited  in  member- 
ship,  so  that  more  than  ordinary  attention  can  be  given  to -each  pnpU. 

The  material  interests  of  the  college  arc  nnder  the  control  of  a  board, 
the  members  of  which  are  selected  from  among  the  more  distin  j^^^^ 
alnmni.  The  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  pres- 
ident of  this  board. 

The  college  buildings  are  situated  on  high  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
Maryland  range  of  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains.  The  location  is  pleas- 
ant, healthy,  and  convenient  of  access.  The  celebrated  Academy  of 
St.  Joseph's,  and  tbe  mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  founded 
by  Madame  Seton,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  To  many  parents 
the  chief  advantage  presented  by  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  is  its  quiet 
seclusion  and  remoteness  from  the  distractions,  excitements,  and 
dangers  of  the  city.  The  large  farm  and  gardens  belonging  to  the 
college  furnish  abundance  of  the  choicest  dairy  produce,  fhiits,  and 
vegetables.    The  vicinity  of  the  college  is  a  delightful  summer  resort. 

Tbe  recreation  grounds  are  extensive  and  well  shaded,  and  contain  a 
gymnasium,  ball  alleys,  and  ample  space  for  athletic  games  and  all 
health-giving  exercises.  Students  during  recreation  hours  can  leave 
college  bounds  in  the  company  of  a  prefect  or  tutor  for  long  walks 
through  the  country.  In  sickness  and  in  health  the  students  are  cared 
for,  directed,  and  watched  over  with  parental  kindness  and  solicitude. 

There  is  a  separate  junior  department,  in  which  are  educated  such 
youthful  students  as  are  not  likely  to  profit  by  ordinary  college  dis- 
cipline and  studies.    Boys  under  14 years  of  age  are  entered  as  juniors. 

The  regular  course  for  such  as  desire  to  take  the  degrees,  embraces 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  French  (or  German,  at  the  option  of 
the  student),  moral  philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  geology,  English  grammar  and  literature,  geography,  his- 
tory, and  Christian  doctrine. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  promotions  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic 
year,  advancement  to  a  higher  grade  is  sometimes  attained  at  the 
middle  examination  by  extraordinary  talent  and  industry. 

There  is  a  scientific  and  business  course  from  which  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  omitted,  and  in  which  more  attention  is  paid  to 
commercial  requirements,  such  as  bookkeeping,  mercantile  accounting, 
and  kindred  branches. 

All  are  required  to  follow  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the 
department  into  which  they  are  allowed  to  enter. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  on  such  students  as  have 
followed  and  completed  the  regular  collegiate  course.  Graduates  ol 
the  commercial  department,  who  have  proved  themselves  worthy, 
receive  proper  certificates. 
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The  sessions  of  the  college  begin  on  the  1st  of  September  and  the 
Ist  of  Febrnary,  and  continue  five  months  each. 

Although  the  college  is  accessible  by  rail,  by  way  of  Frederick,  Han- 
over, Hagerstown,  Gettysburg,  or  Mechanicstown,  the  most  convenient 
route  is  by  way  of  Union  Station,  Baltimore,  and  thence  over  the 
Western  Maryland  and  Emmitsburg  railroads. 

In  1884  Rev.  Edward  P.  Allen  succeeded  Dr.  Byrne  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  college.  During  the  ten  years  ho  has  been  in  office  the 
college  debt  has  decrecased  from  $65,000  to  $10,000,  while  the  attendance 
in  both  college  and  seminary  has  greatly  increased.  The  buildings 
have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  modernized.  Improvements  of 
a  permanent  character  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  grounds  as  well  as  the 
buildings.  The  college  has  an  energetic  faculty  whose  aim  is  to  keep 
the  institution  abreast  of  the  times.  The  officers  of  the  institution  are 
Very  Eev.  Edward  P.  Allen,  d.  d,  president;  Rev.  William  L.  O'Hara, 
A.  M.,  vice-president  and  professor  of  metaphysics;  Rev.  Edward 
McSweeney,  d.  d.,  jirofessor  of  dogmatic  theology  and  history;  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Kelly,  A.  m.,  professor  of  moral  theology  and  Latin;  Rev. 
John  B.  Manley,  A.  m.,  professor  of  Latin  and  modern  history;  Rev. 
Bernard  J.  Bradley,  A.  m.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek;  Rev.  D. 
Brown,  A.  m.,  professor  of  Latin  and  English ;  Rev.  John  J.  Tiemey, 
D.  D.,  formerly  vice-president,  now  absent  in  Palestine  for  the  purpose 
of  study;  Ernest  Lagarde,  A.  m.,  professor  of  modern  languages  and 
English  literature;  Edmund  J.  Ryan,  A.  m.,  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
literature;  James  A.  Mitchell,  A.  m.,  professor  of  natural  sciences 
and  mathematics;  Bernard  M.  West,  professor  of  bookkeeping  and 
penmanship.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1893- 
'94  gives  the  number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department  as  80; 
that  in  the  college  as  83;  that  in  the  theological  seminary  as  25.  The 
library  then  contained  15,000  volumes  and  1,000  pamphlets,  and  together 
with  the  scientific  apparatus  was  valued  at  $15,000.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  were  valued  at  $150,000.* 


^On  October  6,  1858,  was  held  a  jubilee  celebration,  at  the  completion  of  the 
first  half  century  of  the  history  of  the  college.  On  that  occasion  a  great  number  of 
the  alumni  returned  and  addresses  were  made  by  President  McCaffrey  and  the  Hon. 
JamcB  McSherry.  A  poem  entitled  * 'Aladdin's  Palace,"  by  George  H.  Miles,  esq., 
and  a  Latin  ode,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Constantino  Pise,  D.  D.,  were  read  and  a  ser- 
mon was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Hitselberger.  An  account  of  the  proceedings, 
with  the  addresses  delivered,  was  published  in  book  form,  under  the  title  of  The 
Jubilee  at  Mount  St.  Mary's.  In  addition  to  the  proceedings,  the  book  contains,  as 
au  appendix,  two  discourses  on  the  lives  of  the  Right  Rev.  8.  G.  Brute  and  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Dubois,  preached  by  President  McCaffrey. 

The  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Centenary  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
1891,  contains  valuable  information  as  to  the  early  history  of  this  college. — [Scharf  s 
History  of  Maryland,  m^  723.] 
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ST.  CHARLES'  COLLEGE  (1830-1894). 

By  Eev.  G.  E.  Viger,  A.  M.,  Professor^ 

St.  Charles'  College,  Howard  County,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution, 
due  to  the  initiative  of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton.  In  many  con- 
versations held  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Mar^chal,  archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
the  venerable  signer  had  been  impressed  with  the  want  of  a  suitable 
college  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  Eomau  Catholic  ministry.  There 
existed,  it  is  true,  prosperous  institutions,  as  St.  Mary's  College,  Balti- 
more; Georgetown  College,  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmitsburg;  but  at  these 
colleges  very  few  studied  for  the  church.  Hence  the  eager  wish  of  the 
bishops  to  have  a  preparatory  seminary,^  the  special  object  of  which 
would  be  "  to  rear  up  a  national  clergy,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  the 
manners  and  language  of  the  country,  and  withal  pious,  learned,  and 
sufficiently  numerous."  ^  It  was  to  realize  this  wish  that  Mr.  Carroll 
vested  about  253  acres  of  land  within  his  domain,  and  50  shares  of 
United  States  bank  stock,^  in  the  hands  of  five  trustees  "  to  and  for  the 
only  purpose  and  in  trust  exclusively  for  the  education  of  pious  young 
men  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.''* 
When  the  aged  patriot  applied  to  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  for 
the  charter  of  incorporation  (February  3,  1830),  his  petition  was  gra- 
ciously granted.  It  is  stated  in  the  act  that  ^^  no  one  shall  be  qualified 
to  fill  the  place  of  principal  or  trustee  in  said  corporation,  unless  be  be 
a  regular  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States."*  The  five  trustees  chosen  by  Mr.  Carroll  were  Lewis 
Deluol,  John  J.  Chauche,  Alexius  J.  Elder,  Samuel  Eccleston,  and  John 
Tessier,  all  members  of  St.  Mary's  University,  Baltimore,  and  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Sulpice.  The  new  coUege  was  named  after  the  founder 
and  the  great  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  later  on  was  af&liated  with  St. 
Mary's  University  as  the  preparatory  and  classical  department  of  that 
institution. 

The  site  chosen  for  St.  Charles  was  about  200  yards  from  the  Fred- 
erick turnpike  and  within  a  mile  of  the  Doughoregan  manor,  the  conn- 
try  residence  of  the  founder.  It  is  an  elevated  spot,  with  fertile,  nndu- 
latiug  lands  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  bordered  east  and  west  by  woods 
of  chestnut  and  oak  trees.  The  corner  stone  of  the  first  building  was 
solemnly  blessed  July  11, 1831,  by  Archbishop  Whitfield,  and  laid  by 
the  signer  with  that  venerable  hand  which,  fifty-five  years  before,  had 
cemented  the  corner  stone  of  our  national  independence.  Charles  Car- 
roll looked  upon  the  endowment  of  St.  Charles  College  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  achievements  of  his  illustrious  career.    Yet  he  had  made 


^  Rev.  A.  J.  B.  Veribert  assisted  the  author  in  the  preparatiou  of  this  sketch. 

^Letter  of  Archbishop  Ecclestoxiy  1838. 

^  The  50  shares  were  sold  for  $5,349. 

*  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

A  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1830,  ch.  50. 
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but  a  beginning  of  it.  The  funds  were  soon  wanting  to  bring  even  the 
first  structure  to  completion,  and  thus  the  house  could  not  be  opened 
tiU  seventeen  years  later,  in  the  fall  of  1848.  By  that  time  private 
donations  and  collections  among  the  Catholics  of  the  Baltimore  diocese 
had  enabled  the  trustees  to  prepare  and  furnish  two  stories  of  the  build* 
log  for  the  ox>ening  of  classes.  Humble  were  the  beginnings  and  full 
of  privations.  There  being  no  income^  except  from  the  produce  of  the 
farm  and  the  board  and  tuition  fee  of  $100  charged  for  each  student, 
the  life  of  masters  and  pupils  alike  was  one  of  much  sacrifice,  the  lux- 
ury of  firesh  meat,  for  instance,  being  enjoyed  but  once  a  week.  The 
first  president,  Eev.  O.  L.  Jenkins,  began  his  work  October  31, 1848, 
with  one  assistant  teacher,  four  students,  and  one  servant.  Sprung  from 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  Catholic  families  of  Maryland, 
educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  trained  to  business  in  the 
offices  of  a  bank,  and  professor,  later  on,  in  his  own  alma  mater ^  he  was 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  arduous  task  of  laying  the  moral  founda- 
tion to  the  college.  Gifted  with  a  bright  intellect,  a  heart  generous 
and  sensitive,  he  was,  above  all,  the  man  of  duty.  If  he  exacted  strict 
observance  of  discipline,  he  was  rigid  to  himself.  It  would  be  difi&cult 
to  find  another  institution  where  duty  was  followed  with  more  fidelity 
than  at  St.  Charles  during  the  eighteen  years  of  Father  Jenkins's  presi- 
dency. There  was  an  interruption  in  his  administration  (1840-1852), 
when  he  acted  as  president  of  St.  Mary's  College.  During  that  time 
the  Very  Eev.  6.  Saymond  took  his  place  at  St.  Charles,  and  was, 
after  one  year,  succeeded  by  Eev.  S.  Fert6,  d.  d.  From  1852  till  his 
death,  in  1869,  Father  Jenkins  devoted  his  time,  his  energy,  and  his 
patrimony  to  his  favorite  life  work,  thus  deserving  to  be  considered  the 
second  founder  of  the  college.  At  his  death  13  teachers  and  140  stu- 
dents were  in  the  institution,  while  810  had  been  registered  from  the 
beginning.  Of  this  last  number  100  alumni  were  filling  positions  of 
responsibility  and  dignity  in  the  church.  The  office  of  president  was 
held  from  1869  to  1876  by  Eev.  S.  Fert6,  D.  d.,  who  for  many  years  had 
taught  divinity  in  St.  Mary's  University.  His  successor  was  Eev.  P. 
P.  Denis,  once  the  distinguished  president  of  Montreal  College,  Canada, 
and  for  the  sixteen  years  previous  connected  with  St.  Charles.  The 
present  incumbent,  Eev.  F.  L.  Dumont,  D.  d.,  was  called  in  1886  from 
the  presidency  and  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  St.  Mary's  University. 
The  college  work  under  these  three  administrations  has  steadily 
developed,  together  with  a  growing  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  between 
students  and  teachers. 

The  moral  training  is  considered  in  this  college  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance, and  no  means  is  spared  to  mold  the  heart  and  conscience  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  right,  reason,  and  faith.  To  secure  this  object 
the  masters  live  with  their  pupils,  share  in  their  games  and  amuse- 
ments, and  win  their  hearts  without  detriment  to  authority.  As 
educators  they  are  entirely  and  exclusively  devoted  to  their  sacred 
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task,  demaDding  and  receiving  no  teinx)oral  compensation  otlier  than 
their  support.  The  following  are  some  names  of  the  professors  in  the 
past  to  whom  the  institution  can  refer  with  satisfaction :  Father  Jenkins, 
who  for  many  years  taught  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  and  whose  work 
on  English  literature,  completed  and  published  since  his  death  as  Jenk- 
ins's Handbook,  has  gone  through  seven  editions;  Rev.  P.  Fr^det,  D.  d., 
whose  ancient  and  modern  histories  have  been  used  as  text-books  all 
over  the  States  and  the  other  English-speaking  countries;  Rev.  J.  B. 
Randanne,  the  author  of  an  excellent  Latin  grammar;  the  gifted  Rev. 
Francis  Boyle,  and  his  successor  in  St.  Matthew's  Church,  the  learned 
Rev.  P.  L.  Ghapelle,  d,  d.,  now  coadjutor  archbishop  of  Santa  Fe; 
the  Very  Rev.  T.  M.  A.  Burke,  v.  g.  of  Albany,  and,  lastly,  the  inde- 
fatigable Father  Menu,  the  pillar  of  St.  Charles,  who  during  forty  ye^rs 
hammered  Latin  and  Greek  into  minds  the  most  stubborn. 

Of  the  alumni  there  are  many  of  whom  their  alma  mater  may  justly 
be  proud.  Among  them,  "the  observed  of  all  observers,"  stands  his 
eminence  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Baltimore;  his  grace,  of  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  the  Most  Rev.  W.  Gross;  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  T.  O'Reilly,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.;  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  Kain,  archbishop  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  the  esteemed  rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  the  Rt.  Rev.  J. 
J.  Keane;  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  O'SuUivan,  of  Mobile,  Ala.;  Mgr.  D.  O'Con- 
nell,  rector  of  the  American  College,  Rome;  Mgr.  J.  T.  Sullivan,  of 
Wheeling;  Mgr.  T.  Griffin,  of  Worcester. 

The  total  list  of  names  on  the  register  from  1848  to  June,  1892,  num- 
bers 2,528.  The  average  year,  1889-'90,  reckons  230,  who  come  from  30 
different  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  growing  number  of  students,  many 
improvements  have  been  mad(3  from  time  to  time  in  the  college  build- 
ings. The  first  structure  was  of  rough  stone  with  a  fa9ade  in  cut  gran- 
ite, rising  to  three  stories  and  attic,  on  a  length  of  80  feet  and  depth  of 
66.  To  this,  additions  were  made  in  1859,  1860,  and  1870,  all  together 
forming  a  front  of  368  feet,  the  monotony  of  which  is  broken  in  the 
center  by  a  projecting  portico  also  of  granite,  and  capped  with  two  tur- 
rets. In  the  rear  and  connected  with  the  center  building  was  erected 
between  1860  and  1864,  a  Gothic  chapel  110  feet  in  length,  30  in  width, 
and  50  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  arches.  It  is  modeled  in  its 
proportions  on  that  gem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
in  Paris.  In  keeping  with  these  accommodations,  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  heating  apparatus  and  ventilation  have  been  introduced. 
Outside  the  buildings  a  pleasant  winding  avenue,  bordered  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flower  beds,  connects  the  college  with  the  turnpike,  while 
on  both  sides  extensive  grounds  afford  ample  room  for  baseball,  alley 
ball,  football,  lawn  tennis,  and  other  games,  of  which  the  students  are 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

The  donation  of  Charles  Carroll,  together  with  the  lands  since  pur- 
chased, make  a  total  of  552  acres.    The  income  from  the  farm  and  tJrom 
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the  fee  of  board  and  tuition,  which  is  now  $180  a  year,  is  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  institution,  and  would  hardly  equal  the  expenses  if  the 
teachers  were  salaried.  The  yearly  collection  of  the  Baltimore  diocese 
for  St.  Charles's  College  is  appropriated  wholly  to  the  diocesan  students 
whose  pecuniary  resources  need  to  be  supplemented. 

There  is  a  library  of  over  11,000  volumes,  used  principally  by  the 
faculty,  and  another  for  the  students  of  nearly  3,000  volumes. 

^  The  course  of  studies  comprises  six  years  of  Latin,  English,  mathe- 

matics, history  and  geography,  and  French;  five  years  of  Greek,  book- 
keeping, physiology,  instruction  in  religious  doctrine,  plain  chant,  and 
liturgy.  The  beginner  need  not  have  studied  Latin,  but  is  expected  to 
be  already  prepared  in  the  primary  branches  of  English  and  arithme- 
tic. The  study  of  German  is  optional,  but  all  the  other  branches  are 
obhgatory.  English  and  Latin  are  principally  insisted  upon  as  spe- 
cially important  in  the  student's  vocation.  Seven  hours  a  week  are 
allotted  to  the  Latin  classes,  and  three  to  those  of  Greek ;  an  average 
of  four  hours  to  English  teaching;  two  to  French  and  mathematics. 
English  grammar,  with  analysis  and  punctuation,  is  taught  during  the 
first  three  years.  The  following  three  years  are  taken  up  with  the  study 
of  English  literature — ^its  history,  the  principles  and  practice  of  prose 
and  of  verse  composition,  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  masters,  the  ^tudy 
of  rhetoric  proper,  and  oratory.  Philosophy  being  taught  in  another 
department  of  St.  Mary's  University,  no  formal  degrees  are  conferred 
at  the  college,  but  certificates  of  distinction  are  awarded  to  successful 

^  students.  For  the  highest  honors  the  average  of  examinations  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  course  during  the  last  three  years  must  be  90  per 
cent  of  merit  notes,  equivalent  to  nearly  perfect;  whereas,  the  fourth 
honors,  or  lowest,  demand  an  average  of  60  per  cent.  The  result  of 
these  certificates  is  a  wholesome  love  of  study,  tending  sometimes  to 
an  ardor  which  has  to  be  restrained. 

The  following  constituted  the  faculty  of  the  college  in  1893:  Eev. 
F.  L.  Dumont,  d.  d.,  president;  Rev.  P.  P.  Denis,  A.  M.,  president  emer- 
itus; Rev,  A.  J.  B.  Veribert,  A.  m.,  vice-president,  prefect  of  studies; 
Kev.  H.  M.  Chapuis,  A.  m..  Rev.  G.  E.  Viger,  A.  m.,  Rev.  S.  Guilbaud,.A. 
M.,  Rev.  A.  S.  Fonteneau,  A.  m..  Rev.  C.  B.  Schrantz,  A.  M.,  Rev.  P.  F. 
Roux,  A.  B.,  Rev.  C.  J.  Judge,  A.  B.,  Rev.  A.  P.  Bernard,  A.  B.,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Haug,  A.  B.,  F.  X.  McKenny,  A.  M.,C.  D.  Hogue,  A.  M.,  A.  Pel- 
tier, A.  B.,  D.  P.  Dufty,  A.  M.,  s.  T.  L.,  c,  J.  L.,  J.  B.  Tabb,  A.  M.,  J.  D. 
O'Neil,  s.  T.  B.,  A.  M. 

FREDERICK  COLLEGE  (1830-1894). 

The  school,  now  known  as  Frederick  College,  was  incorporated  on 
November  2^^  1763,  by  a  special  act,  whose  preamble  states  that  "  it  is 
reasonable  that  education  should  be  extended  equally  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  province,  and  that  there  should  be  a  public  school  erects 
in  Frederick  County,  as  well  as  the  other  counties."    The  original 
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board  of  visitors  comprised  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that 
part  of  the  colony.  They  were  Col.  Thomas  Gresap,  Mr.  Thomas 
BeattySf  Mr.  Kathan  Magruder,  Oapt.  Joseph  Ghapline,  Mr.  John  Dar- 
nall,  Col.  Samuel  Beall,  and  the  Eey.  Thomas  Bacon.  They  are  empow- 
ered to  purchase  an  acre  of  land  and  build  a  school  on  it,  and  for  this 
the  county's  share  of  the  tax  "  for  the  use  of  the  county  schools  "  is  to 
be  given  them.^ 

Five  years  later,  on  June  22,  1768,  a  new  act  was  passed,  which 
stated  that  *'  it  is  apprehended,"  that  carrying  out  of  the  first  act, 
''  will  be  attended  with  too  much  expense,''  and  that  the  visitors  ^'  live 
so  remote  and  distant  from  each  other  that  it  has  been  found  incon- 
venient for  them  to  attend  and  execute  the  duties  of  their  office."  To 
obviate  these  difficulties  a  new  board  of  visitors  was  appointed,  empow- 
ered to  purchase  one-half  acre  of  land,  and  given  all  the  rights  of  the 
previous  board.  * 

The  school  tax  did  not  furnish  the  Deeded  amount  of  money,  and, 
on  December  20,  1769,  the  legislature,  on  iietition  of  the  visitors 
indorsed  by  the  justices  of  the  county,  enacted  ^^  that  the  justices  of 
,  Frederick  County  shall  cause  to  be  laid  out,  and  butted  and  bounded 
with  stones,  or  good  locust  posts,  one-half  acre  of  the  lots  laid  off  for 
public  uses  in  Fredericktown,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  court- 
house." On  this  lot  the  building  of  the  school  stands  to-day,  at  the 
corner  of  Record  and  Counsel  streets.' 

The  people  of  the  county  did  not  rely  entirely  on  the  beneficence  of 
the  legislature,  but  got  up  a  lottery  to  raise  $900  for  the  school. 
Three  thousand  tickets  were  sold  at  $2  each.  There  were  852  prizes, 
and  the  drawing  took  place  on  l^ovember  2, 1769,  under  the  conduct 
of  a  board  of  managers  consisting  of  the  most  prominent  residents  of 
Frederick.  StiU,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  house  was  built,  and  certainly  the 
school  had  but  a  feeble  life  for  thirty  years.*  On  December  31, 1796, 
the  legislature  passed  an  act  reorganizing  the  school  as  the  '^  Fred- 
erick County  School."  The  preamble  to  the  act  stated  that  an  acre  of 
land  had  been  laid  off  for  the  school  and  that  '^  by  the  active  exertions 
and  liberal  endeavors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Frederick  County,  a  com- 
modious building  for  a  seminary  of  learning  has  been  erected  and 
nearly  completed."  George  Murdoch,  Eichard  Potts,  Philip  Thomas, 
Baker  Johnson,  Francis  Mantz.  John  McPherson,  and  George  Baer, 
jr.,  are  made  visitors  of  the  reorganized  institution,  and  are  placed  in 
complete  control  of  the  school,  taking  the  place  of  the  old  board  in  all 
its  privileges.  The  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  the  teachers 
are  required  to  take  "  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  support  to  the  State.'' 


'  Laws  of  Maryland,  acts  of  1763,  ch.  32. 

3  Laws  of  Maryland,  acts  .of  1768,  ch.  6. 

3  Laws  of  Maryland;  act  of  1769»  ch.  17. 

^Scharf's  History  of  Western  Maryland,  i,  pp.495-49S. 
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The  ordinances  of  the  visitors  and  their  accounts  shall  be  laid  before 
the  legislature  if  required.^ 

On  October  2, 1797,  '^  the  academy,"  as  it  has  always  been  called,  was 
opened,  with  Samuel  Knox  as  principal.  The  building  then  used  is 
still  occupied  by  the  school,  and  is  unchanged  save  by  the  addition  of 
a  third  story  in  1877.  It  is  a  plain,  brick  structure,  having  a  central 
hall  and  two  school  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  a  large  school  room  and 
a  library  on  the  second,  and  a  hall  for  exhibitions,  etc.,  on  the  third. 

On  January  20, 1700,  the  State  legislature  directed  the  treasurer  of 
the  Western  Shore  to  pay  annually  to  the  school  $800,  provided  the 
school  report  to  the  legislature  of  the  use  to  which  the  sum  is  put,  and 
the  state  of  the  school  before  November  25  of  each  year.  This  grant 
for  the  school  is  still  received  and  a  certain  number  of  boys  receive  free 
tuitiou  therefor.' 

The  school  was  a  success,  and  by  1801,  the  visitors  had  to  petition 
for  further  aid,  for  the  building '4s  not  suf&ciently  large  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  students  that  apply  for  admission  to  the  academy." 
They  asked  for  a  lottery  to  render  the  ^^  building  more  commodious 
and  to  procure  a  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  students."  The  assembly 
granted  a  lottery  to  raise  a  sum  of  not  more  than  $3,500,  provided  that 
the  visitors,  before  the  sale  of  tickets,  give  bond  for  $5,000  that  they 
will  use  the  proceeds  well  and  pay  the  prizes  drawn  by  "  fortunate 
adventurers."  The  act  also  increased  the  number  of  trustees  or  visitors, 
and  provided  that  the  principal  professor  should  be,  ex  officio,  one  of 
tbo  trustees,  and  should  appoint  all  of  his  subordinates.  If  his  choice 
was  disapproved  of  by  the  visitors  they  could  veto  it  and  choose 
another.  The  visitors  were  to  choose  yearly  a  treasurer,  librarian,  and 
secretary,  the  first  of  which  was  to  give  bond  for  $1,000.  ^ 

The  price  of  tuition  was  $20  per  annumfor  Latin  and  Greek,  and  $12 
for  English,  until  entering  on  some  branch  of  mathematics,  when  it 
was  $16.  The  school  was  the  place  where  the  youth  of  western  Mary- 
land were  educated,  and  now  and  then  we  get  queer  glimpses  of  the 
student  life.  For  instance,  in  1803,  two  students  fought  a  duel,  in  which 
neither  was  hurt;  in  1813,  a  student  was  expelled  for  sending  a  chal- 
lenge, and  a  rule  was  made  forbidding  students  to  dance.  From  1813  to 
1827,  the  Lancasterian  system  was  used  at  the  school,  and  in  1828,  a 
ball  alley  was  ordered  to  be  built  in  the  yard  of  the  academy  and  trees 
to  be  planted  in  the  yard.  A  short  time  after  that  order  was  rescinded 
and  one  adopted  substituting  ninepins  and  quoits  for  the  pupils'  recre- 
ation. There  were  three  teachers  most  of  the  time,  the  principal,  a 
teacher  of  elementary  English,  and  one  of  French. 

On  February  27,  1830,  the  old  Frederick  County  School  was  char- 
tered as  "Frederick  College."*    The  preamble  of  the  charter  states 


^  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1796,  ch.  66. 
«  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1798,  chap.  107. 
3  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1801. 
^  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1829,  chapter  183. 
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that  the  school  ^^  is  now  conducted  with  ableteachers  and  that  its  usefol- 
ness  would  bo  greatly  promoted  by  investing  them  with  powers  to  confer 
collegiate  honors  and  degrees  upon  deserving  students.''  The  president 
and  visitors  are  made  a  corporation  to  conduct  the  college,  and  choose 
principal  and  ^^  professors  of  such  arts,  sciences,  languages,  or  tongues, 
as  they  shall  be  appointed  for."  The  teachers  are  to  be  known  ^^  as  one 
learned  body  or  faculty,  by  the  name  of  the  principal  and  professors  of 
Frederick  College  in  the  State  of  Maryland."  Power  is  given  to  hold  com- 
mencements ^^  either  on  stated  days,  or  occasionally,"  and  to  ^^  admit  any 
of  the  students  to  any  degree  in  any  of  the  faculties,  arts,  and  sciences, 
and  liberal  professions,  except  doctors  of  medicine."  This  last  clause 
was  probably  put  in  on  account  of  the  desire  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's faculty  of  physic  to  have  no  rival  in  the  State.  The  college  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  any  previous  acts,  "  touching  or  concerning  the 
Frederick  County  School,"  and  the  visitors  miay  hold  property  for  the 
college,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  $40,000.*  I  can  find  no  evidence 
that  any  attempt  was  ever  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  collegiate 
provisions  of  this  charter,  and  the  visitors  have  wisely  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  resources  were  not  sufficient  to  make  a  good  college  pos- 
sible.   Still,  under  the  charter,  it  is  nominally  a  college  today. 

The  Frederick  Academy  has  been  the  place  where  the  youth  of  the 
county  have  received  secondary  education  for  nearly  a  century,  and  it 
generaUy  numbers  about  100  students  during  the  year.  It  has  had  a 
quiet  and  uneventful  existence. 

In  1832,  there  was  a  scheme  for  a  lottery  for  the  amount  of  $2,600, 
whether  carried  through  or  not  is  unknown,  and  a  year  later,  for  some 
reason,  it  was  intended  to  sell  the  building.  In  1845,  the  board  of  vis- 
itors established  a  department  of  agriculture  and  appointed  an  agri- 
cultural chemist,  but  the  plan  was  a  failure.  About  that  time  there 
was  an  attempt  to  secure  the  State  Agricultural  College  for  Frederick. 

Prof.  William  Baer,  who  taught  chemistry  for  some  years  from  1843, 
collected  a  fine  cabinet  for  the  college,  and  Governor  Frank  Thomas  gave 
a  valuable  collection  of  books  for  the  library.  At  present,  L.  S.  Tilton  is 
president,  and  E.  C.  Shepherd  and  W.  H.  Harry  are  the  professors. 

The  old  building  has  seen  generation  after  generation  of  students 
pass  from  its  walls  to  college  and  to  life,  and  has  made  them  better  fitted 
for  both  than  many  institutions  of  more  renown  and  pretension.  Few 
are  the  old  pupils  of  the  academy  who  do  not  look  back  at  the  years 
spent  within  its  walls  as  among  the  happiest  of  their  life. 

From  Gen.  Edward  A.  Shriver,  president  of  the  board  of  visitors,  we 
learn  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  school,  and  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  it  was  coeducational,  and  being  the  only  school 
of  high  grade  in  western  Maryland  at  the  time,  it  was  the  place  of 
education  for  all  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  that  section  of  the 
State.    Among  its  pupils  at  different  times  have  been  such  men  as  the 

» Law8  of  Maryland,  act  of  1829,  chap.  183. 
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Thomases,  Pottses,  Bosses,  Campbells,  and  McPhersons.  John  Nelson, 
Attorney-Generalof  the  United  States  and  William  Schley,  the  lawyer, 
are  among  the  most  distinguished  of  its  scholars. 

NEW  WINDSOR  COLLEGE,  WINDSOR   FEMALE  COLLEGE,  AND  WINDSOR 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  (1843-1894). 

These  three  closely  related  schools  are  situated  in  New  Windsor, 
Carroll  County.  Situated  41  miles  from  Baltimore,  this  locality,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Sulphur  Springs,'^  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  spots  in  the  State.  It  is  also  a  very  healthy  and  pictur- 
esque place.  In  1843  the  New  Windsor  College  was  established  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  Rev.  J.  P.  Carter  as  president.  He  was 
also  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  place.  After  he  left, 
Prof.  Andrew  H.  Baker,  a  graduate  of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  was  put  in 
charge.  His  financial  management  was  not  successful,  and  finally  the 
property  was  purchased  from  the  original  trustees  by  Prof.  Baker  and 
other  Roman  Catholics  and  the  institution  was  rechartered  as  Calvert 
College.  There  were  probably  no  graduates  from  this  old  New  Windsor 
College.  In  1874  it  was  again  purchased  by  Presbyterians  and  opened 
under  its  old  name,  with  the  Rev.  L.  B.  W.  Shryock,  A.  M.,  as  principal. 
It  was  made  a  preparatory  school  for  both  sexes,  and  in  1876  Rev.  Mr. 
Shyrock  was  succeeded  by  George  H.  Birnie,  A.  M.,  c.  E.,  who  was 
principal  for  one  year.  In  1877  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Jelly,  the  present  presi- 
dent, assumed  charge  of  the  college  and,  under  his  superintendence, 
the  school  rapidly  grew.  He  thoroughly  rearranged  the  whole  course 
of  instruction,  divided  the  college  into  two  distinct  departments  for 
men  and  women,  and  arranged  for  the  elevation  of  the  institution  from 
a  preparatory  school  to  a  college.  From  the  college  proper  a  class  of 
1  was  graduated  in  1881,  and  35  in  all  have  received  the  bachelor's 
degree,  the  last  class,  that  of  1894,  numbering  5.  From  the  ladies' 
department  the  first  class  of  3  graduated  in  1879,  with  the  degree  of 
mistress  of  j>olite  literature.  Sixty-three  have  graduated  up  to  date.  In 
addition,  10  ladies  have  returned  at  diflferent  times  for  a  post-graduate 
year.  The  catalogue  for  1893-'94  shows  25  regular  collegiate  students, 
20  in  the  preparatory  departments,  14  in  the  commercial  department, 
and  20  pursuing  special  studies.  The  colleges  are  conducted  under 
Christian  government  and  the  Bible  is  studied  throughout  the  course. 
The  institution  is  Presbyterian  in  its  influence,  but  is  not  under  the 
control  of  any  church,  and  ^'no  denominational  preference  is  ever  dis- 
turbed." The  students  attend  worship  on  Sunday  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty,  except  those  who  have  special  permission  to  attend 
elsewhere.  The  buildings  afford  airy,  comfortable,  well-furnished 
rooms  and  halls,  ample  for  all  college  purposes.  During  the  summer 
they  are  used  as  a  pleasure  resort.  The  library  has  been  recently 
rearranged  and  contains  over  2,000  volumes;  and  the  William  Andrews 
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cabinet  of  geology,  containiug  over  20,000  specimens,  is  open  to  the 
nso  of  the  students. 

Hero  we  have  not  coeducation,  exactly,  bnt  associated  edncation.  The  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  brought  together  every  day  in  the  dining  hall,  and  once  a 
month  in  the  parlors,  and  always  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty.  At  all  other  times, 
day  and  night,  the  young  ladies  are  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  lady  member  of 
the  faculty.  Those  arrangements  hare  worked  admirably  and  advantageously  in 
these  colleges.  The  sexes  leam  more  of  each  other,  under  these  proper  restraints, 
than  they  could  possibly  do,  advantageously,  in  any  other  way. 

The  laws  of  refined  social  life  are  studied  by  every  member  of  both  institutions 
and  a  recitation  is  required  of  all  once  a  week,  for  which  each  student  is  grade«1, 
as  in  any  other  class.  Consequently,  the  refinement  and  good  manners  of  the 
students  of  both  colleges  are  proverbial. 

The  professors  occupy  rooms  in  the  corrijdors  with  the  students  and 
have  constant  supervision  of  them.  The  boarding  department  is  in 
the  charge  of  the  president  and  his  wife  and  gives  general  satis&ction. 
The  former  literary  societies,  the  Alexandrian  in  the  college  proper, 
and  the  Minnehaha  in  the  female  college,  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
Philokalian  and  the  Arolathian,  which  afford  facilities  for  literary  cul- 
ture in  debate,  essay  writing,  reading,  and  elocution. 

There  are  also  successful  Christian  'Associations  in  both  colleges. 

Reunions  of  the  students  in  both  colleges  are  held  once  a  month.  At  these  social 
meetings,  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes  are  expected  to  act  as  host  or 
hostess,  together  or  in  turn,  and  the  civilities  due  between  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
here  to  bo  practiced  and  the  manners  of  all  are  to  be  criticised  afterwards  by  the 
professors  and  teachers.  The  following  things  are  not  allowed,  viz,  card-playing, 
smoking  in  the  buildings,  the  use  of*  glass  lamps  and  firearms,  undue  social  atten- 
tions between  the  sexes,  correspondence  without  permission  of  parents  or  guardians. 
Baseball,  gymnastics,  croquet,  lawn  tennis,  and  other  athletic  sports  fumiah  ample 
opportunities  for  exercise. 

Keduced  rates  are  made  for  children  of  ministers;  many  prizes  are 
given  yearly,  and  certificates  of  membership  in  special  courses  are 
given  to  those  not  pursuing  the  complete  course. 

In  1890  Dr.  Jelly  offered  to  transfer  the  college  to  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Baltimore,  on  payment  of  what  they  should  consider  a  fair 
valuation  of  the  property.  The  synod  voted  to  accept  the  offer  "if  the 
way  shall  seem  clear,  and  to  this  end  synod  requests  Dr.  Jelly  to  keep 
his  office  open  until  something  can  be  done  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
meanwhile  making  such  provision  in  his  will  as  shall  give  the  option  of 
purchase  to  synod  in  case  of  his  death."  No  further  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  matter. 

The  college  charter  was  amended  in  1886  and,  since  then,  the  Wind- 
sor Business  College  has  been  organized.  Its  aim  is  to  impart  that 
knowledge  which  a  business  man  most  needs  and  to  send  out  the 
students  thoroughly  equipped  for  a  business  career. 

This  college  has  students  of  both  sexes  and  gives  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  commerce  at  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  It  has  had  17  gradu- 
ates. Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  revival  of  New  Windsor  as  a 
college,  Dr.  Jelly  has  been  its  life.     Ho  has  made  it  what  it  is  and  how 
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he  is  ^predated  by  those  who  know  him^  is  shown  by  the  words  of  his 
fiie;pd,  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Cunningham,  judge  of  the  Pennsylvania 
supreme  court: 

Coot  ending  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind,  lie  has,  by  indomitable  and 
and  unswerving  energy  and  perseverance,  overcome  every  obstacle  in  bis  pathway 
and  risen  to  an  eminent  and  useful  position.  He  has  acquired  a  liberal  education 
and  proved  himself  a  popular  and  successful  teacher.  * 

Col.  Wm.  H.  Purnell,  LL.  D.,  commander  of  the  Purr.ell  Legion  in 
the  civil  war^  and  long  president  of  Delaware  College  and  the  Fred- 
erick Female  Seminary,  will  assume  the  presidency  in  the  fall  of  1894. 

LOYOLA  COLLEGE  (1852-1884). 
[Written  by  J.  J.  R.  and  authorized  by  John  A.  Morgan,  president.] 

In  his  beautiful  address  at  the  last  commencement  of  Loyola  College, 
Mr.  Michael  A.  Mullen,  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  A.  B.  of  18^,  made  this 
very  true  assertion : 

With  a  fair  allowance  for  the  exceptions  which  are  said  to  prore  every  mle,  yon 
win  find  that  men  of  college  training,  although  in  such  a  minority  in  the  world,  are 
the  rulers  of  the  world. 

And  the  reason  may  be  easily  given.  According  to  the  adage  that 
"  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,"  the  world  is  ruled  by  mind,  not 
by  physical  force.  Now  the  training  of  a  college  is  meant  to  perfect 
the  mind.  <'  It  can  not,"  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  same  address, 
''  supply  brains  or  energy  or  force  of  character.'^  But  when  a  superior 
^  mind  and  superior  character  have  received  a  college  education,  their 
possessor  is  of  far  more  value  and  more  x)ower  than  he  would  be  merely 
with  what  nature  and  the  practical  discipline  of  life  have  given  him. 
A  college  therefore  should  be  an  object  of  interest,  and  so  should  this 
sketch  of  Jjoyola  College,  Baltimore. 

Until  the  year  1852  St.  Mary's  Seminary  on  Paca  street,  Baltimore, 
was  not  merely  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  priests,  but  also  a 
college  where  young  men,  boarders  and  day  pupils,  were  prepared 
for  any  of  the  intellectual  avocations  of  the  world.  And  there  must 
have  been  good  reasons  for  this.  In  1852,  however,  Archbishop  Ken- 
rick  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Sulpitians  should  confine  th^nselves 
to  the  work  for  which  they  were  founded — that  of  forming  young 
men  for  the  priesthood.  The  superior,  Eev.  Oliver  Jenkins,  willingly 
acceded  to  this  wish  and  St.  Mary's  Seminary  ceased  to  be  also  St. 
Mary's  College*  A  void  was  thus  occasioned,  which  the  Society  of 
Jesus  was  asked  to  filL  Accordingly,  until  a  suitable  building  should 
^  be  erected,  two  private  houses  were  rented  on  Holliday  street,  one 
door  from  the  theater  and  just  back  of  the  Odd  Fellows^  Hall,  and 
''  there,  September  15, 1852,^  Loyola  College  was  opened,  in  order  to  give 
according  to  the  method  of  the  Jesuits  a  complete  collegiate  education 


» Baltimorean,  August  16, 1884 ;  Sharrs  Western  Maryland,  ii,  910;  Porter's  Indus- 
tries of  Western  Maryland. 

^It  was  incorporated  in  April,  1853. 
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to  young  men,  from  the  rudiments  of  English,  Latin,  Greek,  arithmetic, 
and  the  accessory .  branches,  through  higher  grammar,  belles-letters, 
rhetoric  and  higher  mathematics  to  mental  philosophy  and  the  physical 
sciences,  ending  in  the  bestowing  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Kev.  John  Early,  s.  J.,  was  the  first  president,  assisted  by  Eev. 
James  Ward,  s.  J.,  Eev.  Samuel  Lilly,  s.  j.,  and  other  priests  and 
scholastics.  In  that  location  the  work  of  the  college  was  pursued 
with  earnestness  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Meantime  a  lot  of  ground 
was  procured  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Calvert  and  Madison  streets 
for  the  erection  of  a  college  building,  at  the  side  of  which  was  to  be 
built  a  church  in  which  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  is  an  order  of 
priests,  might  have  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  sacerdotal  ministry. 
Old  students  and  others  who  had  the  experience  of  the  old  college  and 
the  new,  in  spite  of  the  Inconveniences  and  hardships  of  the  former, 
yet  have  often  spoken  of  the  happy  days  passed  on  HoUiday  street, 
and  this  on  account  of  the  benign  Providence  of  the  Lord,  who, 
amid  difficult  surroundings,  always  liberally  grants  his  needed  help. 

In  February,  1855,  the  new  college  on  Calvert  street  was  completed, 
and  on  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22, 1855,  the  formal  inaugural 
exercises  took  place  before  a  distinguished  audience,  in  the  small  bat 
airy,  bright,  and  handsome  hall  of  the  college.  The  exercises  consisted 
of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  English,  Latin,  and  French,  spoken  by 
the  students,  and  were  in  two  parts,  the  first  on  the  life  and  character 
of  Washington,  and  the  second  on  the  life  and  work  of  St.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Thus  was  most  clearly  inti- 
mated what  the  apologists  of  the  Jesuits  have  so  often  declared,  that 
in  their  education,  patriotism  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  new  building  was  in  those  days  a  source  of  admiration  to  all 
who  saw  it.  Imposing  in  external  appearance,  large  and  roomy  within, 
yet  not  too  large  for  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of 
Baltimore,  and  meant  also  as  the  residence  of  the  professors  and  the 
pastors  of  the  adjoining  church.  The  house  was  bright  and  airy,  well 
supplied  with  gas  and  water  and  other  modern  conveniences,  but  lack- 
ing everything  sumptuous  or  luxurious;  spotlessly  clean,  uncarpeted 
floors;  glittering  white,  unpapered,  undecorated  walls;  rooms  furnished 
without  superfluity.  Here  the  same  collegiate  exercises  were  pursued 
day  after  day.  After  a  few  years  a  momentous  event  In  the  history  of 
the  college  took  place,  the  removal  of  its  first  president  and  the  install- 
ment of  his  successor.  In  the  autumn  of  1858  Rev.  John  Early,  s.  J., 
who  now,  seventeen  years  after  his  death,  is  still  remembered  by  so 
many  sincere  friends  in  Baltimore,  was  appointed  president  of  George- 
town College,  District  of  Columbia,  an  older  and  more  important  insti- 
tution, which  he  governed  with  so  much  prudence  during  the  trying 
times  of  the  war  and  the  years  immediately  preceding  and  following  it. 
The  appointment  to  his  place  at  Loyola  College  fell  on  Rev.  William 
F.  Clarke,  s.  j.,  then  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Barre  street,  who 
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Btilllives  in  a  good  old  age  in  Washington.  After  two  years  lie  was 
transferred  to  the  more  conspicuous  arena  of  the  National  Capitol,  to  be 
rector  of  the  college  there  and  of  St.  Aloysius  Church.  The  next  presi- 
dent of  Loyola  College  was  Eev.  Joseph  O'Callaghan,  s.  J.  After 
three  years  he  was  transferred  to  the  more  responsible  position  of  supe- 
rior of  the  Novitiate  at  Frederick,  Md.  Father  Joseph  O'Callaghan, 
may  be  described  without  exaggeration  as  a  finished  scholar,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  a  saintly  priest.  His  immense  labor  during 
his  three  years  of  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  so  impaired 
his  health,  especially  his  nervous  system,  that  he  never  regained  it 
His  rare  qualities  soon  became  widely  known;  and  besides  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  college  and  pastor  of  the  church,  he  was  consulted 
by  great  numbers  of  persons  in  their  doubts  and  troubles,  either  i)er- 
sonally  or  by  letter.  It  was  said  that  the  number  of  letters  received 
by  him  daily  was  fearful.  At  length  in  January,  1869,  while  return- 
ing from  the  fulfillment  in  Eome  of  an  important  mission  for  his 
order,  he  was  killed  in  a  violent  storm  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  While  seated  at  a  large  table  in  the  cabin  reading  his  breviary, 
a  great  wave  struck  the  steamer  and  the  table  fell  on  him  and  crushed 
in  his  chest.  Soon  afterward  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  warmly 
devoted  to  him,  was  speaking  about  him  to  the  writer  of  this,  and  in 
response  to  a  remark  that  at  least  he  died  while  doing  a  good  act,  said 
that  he  was  always  doing  something  good — a  true  and  beautiful  eulogy. 
To  his  place  in  Baltimore  succeeded  Rev.  Antony  Ciampi,  s.  J.,  who,  of 
a  distinguished  Eoman  family,  left  his  native  Italy  in  his  youth,  in  order 
to  give  to  our  own  country  the  benefit  of  his  rare  classical  scholarship, 
his  mildness  and  skill  in  the  direction  of  consciences,  and  his  other 
admirable  qualities.  In  spite  of  the  infirmities  of  his  nearly  fourscore 
years  he  still  lives  in  a  happy  old  age  at  St.  Aloysius  Church,  Washing- 
ton. In  the  summer  of  1866  Rev.  John  Early,  Society  of  Jesus,  as  if 
his  superiors  had  a  presentiment  that  only  a  few  years  more  of  his  life 
remained,  was  called  once  more  to  preside  over  the  institution  founded 
by  him  at  a  critical  period  in  its  history.  The  college  had  renewed 
prosperity  under  his  government ;  while  for  some  years  no  students  had 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  course,  new  classes  were  formed  and 
induced  to  continue  their  course  to  graduation.  The  dramatic  associ- 
ation of  the  students,  having  for  its  object  to  exhibit  the  beauties  of 
the  legitimate  drama  and  to  learn  elocution  themselves,  gave  some 
admirable  performances  during  his  term  of  office.  Friends  of  the  col- 
lege of  that  date  will  remember  the  simple,  beautiful,  able  acting  of 
Mr.  Fred.  Hack  above  all  others;  who,  however,  on  the  completion  of 
his  course  directed  his  efforts  towards  becoming,  what  he  is  now,  a  suc- 
cessful, practical  lawyer. 

In  July,'  1870,  after  four  years  of  presidency.  Father  Early  was  sent, 
as  happened  to  him  before,  to  relieve  Rev.  Bernard  Maguire  in  the 
government   of  Georgetown  College,  District  of  Columbia.    In  that 
1122— No.  19 12 
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doty  be  passed  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  his  Hfe,  and  he  now  rests 
iu  the  tasteful  little  cemetery  of  the  college,  near  the  grave  of  Father 
Maguire^  with  whom  alternately  foe  twenty  years  he  guided  so  well  the 
destinies  of  that  venerable  institution.  Father  Early  had  so  remark- 
able au  administrative  talent  that  from  his  young  priesthood  until  his 
death^abouttwenty-fiveyears,  he  wasy  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
years,  constantly  rector  either  of  Holy  Gross  College,  in  Massachusetts, 
of  Loyola  College,  or  Georgetown  College.  He  was  a  man  of  a  kind 
heart  and  great  charity,  esx>ecially  to  those  in  distress.  He  often  loved 
his  jest,  but  when  there  was  something  serious  at  stake  be  could  be 
serious  and  decisive  in  word  and  action.  The  last  months  of  his  life, 
being  unable  to  say  mass  on  account  of  his  ailments,  he  would  often 
hear  mass  iu  the  sacristy  of  the  college  chai>e],  and,  attracting  as  little 
attention  as  x)ossible;  would  devoutly  receive  communion. 

So  it  was  in  other  instances  his  humility  often  led  him  to  conceal  his 
virtues^,  so  that  they  were  not  known  but  to  the  Lord  and  those  who 
knew  him  intimately.  What  better  could  be  told  about  him  in  parting 
than  the  fact  of  the  poor  servant  girl  who,  after  his  death,  wished  to 
give  $100  from  her  hard  earnings  for  masses  for  Father  Early. 

The  next  iu  order  among  the  presidents  of  Loyola  College  was  Bev. 
Ed.  Henchy,  s.  J.,  who,  however,  was  obliged  to  retire  after  six  months 
on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  succeeded  in  January^  1871,  by  Bev. 
Stephen  Kelly,  s.  j. 

Adjoining  Loyola  College  is  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius.  It  was 
completed  one  year  and  a  half  after  ^e  college,  being  solemnly  dedi- 
cated August  15, 1S5G.  The  president  of  the  college  is  pastor  ex  officio^ 
and  his  assistants  are  other  priests  residing  iu  the  college.  It  is  plain 
and  unattractive  in  external  appearance,  its  length  is  too  small  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width,  yet  within  it  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  church. 
It  is  unique  in  the  richness  of  its  plasterwork,  molding,  and  stucco- 
work.  It  possesses  three  marble  altars  in  exquisite  ta^te.  The  grand 
main  altar,  with  its  beautiful  baldachin  inclosing  a  historical  picture 
of  St.  Ignatius,  could  be  said,  perhaps,  when  first  erected,  to  be  a 
unique  altar  in  the  country,  and  a  type  and  model  for  others.  The 
acoustic  properties  of  the  church  are  excellent.  For  these  reasons, 
and  on  account  of  the  devoted  ministrations  of  the  fathers  of  the  col- 
lege, it  has  become  dear  to  very  many  Catholics  of  Baltimore^  whose 
warmest  affections  have  twined  themselves  around  Its  altars. 

Father  Kelly,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  rector,  saw  that  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  a  score  of  years  it  needed  considerable  repairs.  The  ceil* 
ing  had  become  insecure,  the  walls  and  plasterwork  were  covered  with 
dust  The  congregation  responded  liberally  to  his  appeal,  and  the 
ceiling  was  securely  braced,  the  plasterwork  painted  and  in  parts 
tastefully  gilded,  and  the  pews  and  the  woodwork  painted,  so  that  the 
church  looked  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  new  rector  saw,  also,  that 
the  time  had  come  for  making  a  serious  eiibrt  to  pay  the  very  large 
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debt,  over  $180,000,  which  had  foccamnlated.  The  interest,  together 
with  a  yearly  ^oand  rent  of  $1,400,  was  impoverishing  the  iustitation. 
He  appealed  to  the  friends  of  the  chorch  and  college,  founded  the 
church  debt  association,  and  began  the  movement  which  has  at  length 
resulted  in  nearly  extinguishiug  the  debt.  The  college  prospered  undex 
Father's  Kelly's  equable  government;  several  classes  completed  their 
course  for  receiving  a  diploma;  the  college  celebrated  in  1877  its  silver 
jubilee  of  twenty- five  years  of  life,  and  the  students  of  that  date  remem- 
ber him  with  genuine  respect.  He  has  been  for  several  years  pastor  of 
the  old-established  congregation  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  George- 
town, D.  C. 

In  the  autumn  of  1877  Bev.  Edward  McGurk,  s.  j.,  was  appointed 
president.  Young  in  years,  the  only  fault  which  the  archbishop  ot 
Baltimore  had  to  upbraid  him  with  on  being  introduced  to  him  was  his 
youth,  a  fault  for  which  he  was  not  accountable,  and  which,  besides, 
time  corrected  for  him  each  day.  Father  McGurk  is  to  be  credited 
with  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  college.  In  the  scholastic  year 
1857-'58  the  Loyola  Literary  Society  was  formed,  a  debating  society  of 
the  students,  for  their  improvement  in  debate,  criticism,  and  elocution; 
its  meetings  are  held  once  a  week  at  the  college,  out  of  <^ass  hours.  He 
introduced  a  public  debate  on  some  learned  or  practical  subject  once 
a  year,  conducted  by  4  of  the  students.  He  who  was  adjudged  the  best 
debater  by  gentlemen  not  of  the  faculty,  selected  as  judges,  received 
a  gold  medal  on  commencement  day.  After  the  first  public  debate  the 
judges,  prominent  lawyers  of  Baltimore,  addressed  a  letter  to  Father 
McGurk,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

The  discussion  'w^as  very  interesting,  ably  managed  on  1>oth  sides,  and  gave  great 
ratification  to  the  undersigned,  as  well  as  to  the  large  and  appreciative  andience 
assembled  on  the  occasion.  We  take  occasion  to  add  that  the  proficiency  and  attain- 
ments of  the  yonng  combatants  give  evidence  of  a  carefnl  and  efficient  method  of 
instmction,  and  refiect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  professors  of  Loyola  College. 
Such  results  are  the  best  proof  of  the  effectiveness  and  high  excellence  of  the  insti- 
tution which  has  fostered  them. 

Then  are  appended  the  names  A.  Leo  Knott,  D.  Gans,  B.  F.  O'Con- 
nor, Thomas  Whelan,  Henry  E.  Mann. 

Father  McGurk  introduced  during  the  winter  season  a  yearly  series 
of  instructive  entertainments  in  the  hall  of  the  college  for  its  patrons, 
consisting  of  lectures  by  men  of  ability,  alternating  with  dramatic  read- 
ings or  similar  exercises  by  the  students.  Twice  during  his  term  of 
office  part  of  the  commencement  exercises  was  a  Latin  drama  acted 
by  the  students.  Repeatedly  discourses  on  various  subjects  of  nat- 
ural science  were  given  in  public  by  the  students.  In  the  course  of 
the  academic  year  1881-'82  they  gave  to  the  public  in  the  college  hall 
an  elaborate  exhibition  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  English,  consisting  of  disputations  and  essays. 
Father  McGurk  induced  friends  of  the  college  to  give  funds  for  the 
purchase  each  year  of  a  number  of  medals  for  the  most  deserving  sta- 
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dents.  Through  his  exertions  the  church  was  painted  again  and  more 
richly  gilded,  and  numerous  gas  jets  were  placed  near  the  ceiling  with 
an  electrical  arrangement  to  light  them  at  once.  After  a  very  success- 
ful administration  he  was  transferred  in  August,  1885,  to  the  national 
capital  as  rector  of  St.  Aloysius  Church  and  Gonzaga  College  He  still 
performs  his  duties  with  equal  success  and  deserved  popularity.  Bev. 
Francis  Smith,  s.  j.,  succeeded  Father  McGurk,  and  continued  his  good 
work.    By  good  management  he  reduced  the  debt  to  small  figures. 

The  ^^  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,'^  a  pious  association,  num- 
bering more  than  1,600  men  alone,  has  been  organized  in  the  church, 
and  the  "  Catholic  Association,"  a  flourishing  intellectual  society  of 
Soman  Catholic  gentlemen,  has  been  formed,  with  the  hall  of  the  col- 
lege as  its  place  of  meeting.  Through  Father  Smith's  exertions,  also, 
a  number  of  free  scholarships  in  the  college  were  founded  perpetually 
for  deserving  students  by  the  contributions  of  friends.  He  organized 
the  Loyola  Alumni  Society,  and  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  the 
Boman  Catholic  Congress  and  centennial  of  the  hierarchy  had  col- 
lected in  Baltimore  Boman  Catholic  gentlemen  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  he  issued  the  call  to  form  an  intercollegiate  association  of  the 
alumni  of  all  the  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  United  States.  After  mature 
reflection  he  discontinued  the  "  preparatory  class  "  and  purely  commer- 
cial course  begun  in  1870,  so  that  now  the  college  has  only  the  collegiate 
classical  coui'se.  An  elucidation  of  this  course  is  required:  therefore, 
while  we  intended  t0  give  brief  accounts  of  good  and  eminent  men 
bound  up  with  the  college  at  diflferent  times  since  its  beginning  in  1852, 
now  we  must  be  very  brief. 

During  the  years  1863  to  1870  Loyola  College  was  the  home  of  Bev. 
Michael  O'Connor,  s.  J.  It  oftien  profited  by  his  advice,  and  sometimes 
he  took  part  in  the  examination  of  the  higher  classes.  After  having 
founded  the  two^dioceses  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  and  after  having  been 
the  revered  and  beloved  bishop  of  one  or  the  other  for  seventeen  years, 
in  1860,  with  the  Pope's  permission,  on  account  of  broken  health,  he 
laid  down  his  episcopal  charge  and  became  a  simple  member  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  and,  it  may  almost  be 
said,  universal  learning,  and  yet  was  as  simple  and  docile  as  a  child.  He 
was  once  cited  before  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
to  give  some  special  information,  and  unconsciously  made  himself 
known  as  a  master  in  every  kind  of  law.  He  was  above  all  an  eminent 
theologian.  During  the  years  of  the  war,  on  account  of  his  personal 
friendship  with  some  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Government,  he  did 
much  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  charity.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
purchase  the  Universalist  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Gal- 
vert  streets,  and  to  dedicate  it  as  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church  for  the 
Boman  Catholic  colored  people  of  Baltimore,  he  went  from  church  to 
church  and  received  into  his  own  hand  the  money  of  those  who  con- 
tributed for  that  purpose.    When  he  died  in  1872  he  who  had  been  hiB 
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first  superior  as  a  Jesuit,  and  who  knew  him  intimately,  said  once  in 
pUblio  that  "the  years  of  his  life  had  been  saintly  years." 

A  few  years  ago  Eev.  Edward  J.  Sourin,  s.  J.,  died  at  Loyola  Col- 
lege. He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  priests  of  the  college  and 
formerly  vice-president  and  professor  of  French.  In  1855,  being 
already  advanced  in  years,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  priests  in  the 
diocese  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicar-general,  lie  resigned  that  dignity 
and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  small  city  of  Frederick,  Md. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  scholarly  attainments  and  scholarly  culture,  an 
eloquent  writer  and  speaker  before  the  infirmities  of  age  came  on  him, 
yet  his  great  delight  was  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  colored  people, 
the  poor,  and  the  prisoners  in  the  jail  or  penitentiary.  He  lived  many 
years  in  Frederick,  where  his  labor  could  be  easily  limited ;  and  the 
reason  why  his  sux>eriors  more  than  once  removed  him  there  was,  that 
at  Loyola  College  his  want  of  thought  about  himself  and  his  charitable 
willingness  to  answer  the  calls  of  all  who  sought  his  services,  made  for 
him  almost  endless  labor,  which  his  health  could  not  have  borne. 
Even  when  he  was  confined  to  his  sick  room  at  Loyola  College  before 
his  death  his  desire  to  do  good  was  still  gratified  by  his  being  called 
on  to  give  solemnly  bis  judgment  of  the  virtues  of  Bishop  Neumann,  of 
Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  beatification. 

There  are  two,  Eev.  James  Ward,  s.  J.,  and  Eev.  Harmar  C.  Denny, 
s.  J.,  who  are  pleasantly  remembered  by  many  old  students  of  the 
college  or  parishioners  of  the  church.  Father  Ward  is  remembered  as 
the  amiable  vice-president  or  prefect  of  schools  of  the  first  years  of  the 
college,  and  later  years,  who,  in  the  classroom  or  in  his  own  simple 
room  made  college  attractive  to  the  boys  by  his  pleasant  smile  and 
kind,  jocose  words,  and  as  the  gentle  confessor  who  never  repelled. 

The  concise  Greek  grammar  of  which  he  was  the  author,  ^^  arranged," 
as  the  title  page  says,  "for  the  students  of  Loyola  College,"  was  a  boon 
for  many  a  beginner  in  Greek  and  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  go 
out  of  print. 

Father  Denny  is  also  remembered  as  an  amiable  vice-president  and 
for  his  many  years  of  ministration  in  the  church,  during  which  his 
charming  style  of  preaching  and  his  kindness  and  devotedness  to  the 
children  and  to  the  needy  and  distressed,  won  him  so  many  hearts. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  pastors  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  Church,  New 
York;  while  Father  Ward  again  occupies,  in  a  happy  old  age,  the 
important  position  which  has  claimed  so  many  years  of  his  life,  that  of 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  community  at  Frederick.  The  least  wish  we  can 
breathe  for  both  is,  ad  multos  annos — may  the  years  of  their  lives  be 
many.    But  we  must  omit  personal  notices  of  others. 

Here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  whereas  until  1860  there 
were  two  sessions  daily,  morning  and  afternoon,  with  an  interruption 
of' two  hours  and  a  half  at  noon,  now  there  is  but  one  session,  and 
the  hours  of  dass  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  2:30  p.  m.,  with  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour's  recess  before  11  and  a  recess  of  three-quarter  of  an  hour  at  12 :45. 
All  the  Eoman  Catholic  students,^  except  such  as  sure  excused,  must 
attend  mass  in  the  church  at  8:30  every  morning;  they  are  thoroughly 
instructed  in  their  religion  and  are  mildly  required  to  fulfill  its  duties. 
Non-Boinan  Catholics  also,  of  good  character,  are  received  at  the  col- 
lege, and  its  directors  do  not  interfere  with  their  religious  convictions, 
nor  force  upon  them  any  duties  distinctively  Eoman  Catholic.  The 
library  is  a  valuable  one  of  about  20,000  volumes,  and  the  students 
have  libraries  of  about  1,000  volumes.  The  present  course  of  Loyola 
College  comprises  the  following  classes :  Second  class  of  rudiments, 
first  rudiments,  third  grammar,  second  grammar,  highest  grammar, 
poetry,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy. 

The  four  classes  first  mentioned  are  the  junior  classes,  the  last  four  the 
senior  classes,  corresjionding  more  or  less  in  grade  with  the  four  classes, 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior,  of  non-Boman  Catholic  col- 
leges. In  the  junior  classes  are  taught  tiie  English,  Latin,  and  Greek 
grammars,  English  composition,  correct  translation  of  English  ioto 
Latin,  elocution,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States  and  general 
history,  penmanship,  and  in  a  separate  hour  daily,  through  successive 
years,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra.  To  the  students  of  the  third, 
second,  and  highest  grammar,  in  a  separate  hour  is  taught  French  or 
German,  according  to  option.  In  the  senior  classes  are  taught  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  style  in  prose  and  verse,  rhetoric,  elocution,  ancient 
geography,  ancient  history  and  history  of  England,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, higher  mathematics;  in  the  last  year,  logic,  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  more  commonly  understood  as  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
from  Latin  textbooks,  and  through  the  whole  course  Christian  doc- 
trine. Boys  fairly  mature  and  advanced  in  an  English  education  may 
easily  pass  through  the  junior  classes  in  two  years,  and  talented  stu- 
dents of  unusual  application  have  even  made  t^e  senior  course»in  three 
years. 

The  aim  of  this  whole  course  is  to  form  cultivated,  enlightened,  Ohris^ 
tian  gentlemen,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
study  and  pursuit  of  any  of  the  higher  professions.  This  ought  to  be 
clear  to  the  intelligent  reader  from  the  sketch  of  it  just  given.  How- 
ever, Baltimore  is  a  great  Commercial  city,  and  many  of  its  youth  look 
forward  to  a  commercial  or  business  career,  and  it  has  often  been  said 
that  the  education  of  Loyola  College  is  not  a  fit  preparation  for  such  a 


'  Tbo  following  extracts  aro  from  the  annual  catalogne : 

''Catholic  students  are  carefully  and  frequently  instructed  in  holy  religion  and 
arc  required  to  practice  it.  Those  who  are  not  Catholics  are  exempted  from  attend- 
anco  at  public  worship.    The  most  solicitous  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  of  all.'' 

'''All  must  treat  their  companious  as  heoomes  persons  of  polite  education.  Any- 
thing, therefore,  contrary  to  polite  behayior,  all  wrestling,  laying  hands  on  each  other, 
especially  in  the  class  and  within  doors  generally,  all  improper  language,  all  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  going  to  or  returning  from  school,  are  strictly  forbidden.  The 
use  of  tobacco  in  the  buildings  is  prohibited.'' 
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career.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  the  number  of  its  students  is  not 
what  it  should  be  for  a  great  city  of  over  500^000  population,  after  hay- 
ing struggled  to  fulfill  its  mission  so  many  years.  This  objection  could 
never  be  made  if  the  subject  were  carefully  examined  into.  It  is  not 
formally  a  business  college,  it  is  not  a  manual  training  school,  butjust 
as  a  special  education  is  required  after  the  college  course  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  or  medicine,  so  when  the  boy  has  been  duly  trained  mentally 
and  morally  and  has  grown  into  the  youth  or  young  man,  he  requires 
a  special  training  for  business  life  at  the  business  college  or  in  the 
mercantile  house.  Will  anyone  who  reads  attentively  the  sketch  just 
given  of  the  curriculum  of  Loyola  College  fail  to  see  that  the  branches 
taught  arc  eminently  fitted  for  the  previous  education  of  an  intelligent 
business  man?  We  strongly  urge  all  who  can  to  complete  the  whole 
course^  but  we  claim  that  even  a  few  years  of  the  incomplete  course 
are  an  excellent  preparation  for  any  intelligent  vocation  in  life.  The 
great  bugbears  are  Latin  and  Greek,  and  many  objections  are  madS 
against  their  share  in  the  course  of  Loyola  College,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, can  be  well  answered. 

In  our  day  there  has  been  a  contest  between  the  advocates  of  the 
classics  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  natural  sciences,  or  modern 
languages  on  the  other,  as  educational  agents.  Bemar king  that  Loyola 
College  embraces  in  its  course  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
modern  languages,  especially  our  own  beautiful  English  and  its  noble 
literature,  we  say  that  those  who  wish  to  be  intelligent  Eoman  Catholic 
gentlemen  should  be  pleased  to  have  Latin  as  a  part  of  their  college 
course  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  living  language  of  the  Eoman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  has  been  for  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years,  and 
most  probably  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  Nay,  more,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  best  system  for  training  the  mind  and  its  powers  is  that  which 
includes,  as  does  the  course  of  Loyola  College,  Latin  and  Greek  as  a 
principal  part.  Passing  over  other  proofs  which  might  be  given  of 
this  in  our  own  words  or  those  of  others,  we  will  cite  part  of  a  demon- 
stration of  it  from  a  number  of  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  of 
February,  1871,  a  periodical  which  is  neither  Jesuit  nor  Eoman  Cath- 
olic, and  is  believed  to  contain  the  expression  of  the  best  minds  using 
the  English  language:    * 

It  is  not  tho  knowledge  actually  acquired  which  is  the  true  test  of  education,  but 
the  power  of  thinking  developed  and  the  ability  acquired  to  employ  with  skill  and 
success  tho  various  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  educated  man,  then,  is  not  the  man 
who  knows  most  things  accurately,  but  he  who  has  trained  his  mind  to  perform  its 
work  well,  whatever  that  work  may  be.  Here  it  is  that  we  affirm  that  for  aiding 
the  ends  of  this  higher  education,  no  instructions  are  comparable  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  and  their  literature.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  languages;  they 
are  not  particular  sciences  nor  definite  branches  of  knowledge,  but  literatures.  It 
can  not  bo  contested  that  they  cultivate  tho  taste  and  bestow  great  powers  of  expres- 
sion. The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  have  served  as  models  of  expression  and  taste 
for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  But  success  in  the  powerful  and  refined  use  of 
words  is  realized  by  few  students.    Skill  in  classic  composition  is  unquestionably  a 
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Tory  distingaislied  accompliBhment,  but  it  is  a  gift  bestowed  ouly  on  the  few.  The 
educational  yalue  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  something  immeasurably  broader  than  is 
simply  accomplishment  of  refined  taste  and  cultivated  expression.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  is  to  open  out  the  undeveloped  nature  of  the  human  being;  to  bring  out 
his  faculties^  and  to  impart  skill  in  the  use  of  them ;  to  set  the  seeds  of  many  powers 
growing;  to  give  the  boy,  according  to  his  circumstances,  the  largest  practical 
acquaintance  with  life,  with  what  it  is  composed  of,  morally,  intellectually,  and 
materially. 

Greek  and  Latin  are  dead  languages,  and  that  is  a  characteristic  of  the  highest 
value.  "What  is  the  use,", say  many  seeking  critics,  "of  forcing  our  boys  to  learn 
languages  which  nobody  speaks  ? ''  We  answer  that  the  literature  is  alive,  and  that 
the  deadncss  of  its  languages  is  an  invaluable  quality  for  the  purposes  of  edaca> 
tion.  Living  languages  are  learned  by  the  ear.  Their  possession  need  not  denote 
much  intellectual  development  in  those  who  can  speak  them.  Many  a  dull  little 
boy,  many  an  untutored  peasant,  can  speak  two  or  three  languages,  and  yet  but  a 
small  demand  may  have  been  made  on  the  intellect  for  acquiring  them.  Modem 
languages  are  not  difficult  enough  to  compel  the  learner  to  look  into  the  machinery 
o£  languages,  much  less  into  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  so  as  to  grasp 
his  meaning.  It  is  precisely  the  reverse  with  a  dead  language,  especially  one  whose 
construction  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  a  modem  tongue.  Every  part  of  it  is 
obscure;  it  must  be  learned  by  rule;  the  relations,  first  of  grammar,  then  of 
logic,  must  bo  carefully  observed..  In  a  dead  language,  where  the  land  is  strange, 
where  association  docs  not  unconsciously  bring  up  the  sense  of  each  word,  whero  the 
modo  of  thinking  is  unfamiliar,  and  the  links  that  bind  words  together  have  to  bo 
reached  for,  and  can  be  found  only  by  application  of  logic  and  grammar,  to  master 
tho  thoughts  and  expressions  of  a  great  writer  is  an  educational  machinery  of 
supremo  efficiency. 

But  there  is  a  still  greater  advantage.  In  no  other  way  can  the  student  bo  so 
thoroughly  compelled  to  come  into  tho  closest  union  with  the  mind  of  the  writer; 
to  cuter  into  the  very  depths  of  the  great  man*s  being. 

The  scientific  element  need  not  and  ought  not  be  absent.  Wo  would  gladly  see 
some  portion  of  science,  accurately  and  intelligently  grasped,  from  a  part  of  every 
classically  trained  bo^  and  undergraduate. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  will  remark  that  it  has  been  observed 
in  other-colleges,  and  in  Loyola  College  in  other  days  when  both  courses 
were  taught,  that  of  two  sections  of  students  pursuing  side  by  side  the 
purely  English  or  commercial  and  the  classical  courses,  those  in  the 
latter,  using  the  same  English  books  as  the  others,  were  clearly  supe- 
rior in  English. 

Now  a  word  about  the  financial  condition  of  the  college  and  its  pres- 
ent needs.  In  1852,  when  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  asked  to  establish 
a  college  in  Baltimore,  it  was  thought  that  its  citizens  would  extend  a 
cordial  welcome  and  all  necessary  pecuniary  help  to  the  order  which 
gave  spiritual  guides  to  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Dove  and  the  Ark  in  1634 
in  tho  persons  of  Fathers  White  and  Altiiam;  which  gave  Baltimore 
its  first  pastor  from  Whitemarsh,  Md.,  about  1757^  its  first  resident 
priest,  Father  Charles  Sewall,  about  1784;  its  first  two  bishops  and 
archbishops,  Most  Bev.  John  Carroll  and  Leonard  Neale,  and  the  rector 
of  Archbishop  Carroll's  cathedral,  Father  Enoch  Fenwick — ^for  these 
were  all  Jesuits.  The  order,  again,  which  established  Georgetown  Col- 
lege, District  of  Columbia,  in  1789,  the  oldest  Catholic  college  in  the 
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United  States,  whose  forerunners,  the  classical  schools  at  Bohemia,  in 
Cecil  County,  Md.,  and  on  the  site  probably  of  the  present  National 
Capitol,  date  back  to  the  seventeenth  century — the  same  order,  it  was 
believed,  would  be  amply  seconded  in  establishing  tlie  same  educa- 
tional course  in  Loyola  College,  with  similar  professors.  While  still  in 
Holliday  street  the  fathers  had  to  depend  on  the  tuition  fees  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  voluntary  contributions  of  friends.  It  is  true  $'42,000 
were  given  them  from  the  funds  belonging  to  the  houses  Vhere  the 
young  men  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  received  their  priestly  education, 
which,  therefore,  have  little  income  of  their  own;  but  this  sum  was 
soon  consumed  in  erecting  the  new  college,  and  years  afterwards  had  to 
be  paid  back.  In  1853  or  1854,  when  they  were  searching  for  a  piece 
of  land  for  the  erection  of  a  new  college  and  church,  they  were  oflfered 
three  sites,  the  one  eventually  selected  on  the  corner  of  Calvert  and 
Madison  streets,  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  Madison  street  and 
Park  avenue,  and  another  on  Charles  street  about  midway  between 
Madison  street  and  the  present  Union  depot.  The  lot  on  Calvert  street 
was  by  far  the  least  eligible  of  the  three,  but  was  selected  because 
Father  Early  and  the  other  fathers  believed  the  pecuniary  conditions 
were  more  favorable.  Twenty- two  thousand  dollars  were  asked  for  the 
lot,  and  until  that  should  be  paid  a  yearly  interest  or  ground  rent  of 
$1,400. 

From  1853  or  1854,  when  the  lot  was  taken,  as  the  college  could  not 
pay  the  principal,  it  paid  each  year  the  $1,400  interest  on  ground  rent, 
until  at  length  t^ather  McGurk  relieved  it  of  that  annual  exaction 
by  paying  $32,000.  This  was  a  great  increase  on  the  original  price,  but 
the  plea  was  that  the  lot  should  have  been  bought  within  a  stated 
number  of  years. 

The  building  of  the  college  and  church  was  certainly  a  benefit  to  the 
neighborhood.  It  elevated  it  and  induced  the  erection  of  handsome 
residences  on  Calvert  and  other  adjacent  streets.  If  the  fathers  had 
refused  that  site,  a  noisy  hotel  or  factory  or  some  other  establishment 
not  so  desirable  a  neighbor  as  the  college  might  have  been  built  there. 
Now  the  appearances  are  that  the  faculty  of  Loyola  College  must  remain 
in  their  present  location. 

When  in  passing  by  the  buildings  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
we  are  reminded  of  the  immense  fortune  left  for  it,  our  feeling  is  not 
jealousy — may  it  continue  its  good  work — ^but  an  earnest  desire  that  lib- 
eral patrons  would  exhibit  a  fraction  of  such  generosity  toward  Loyola 
College.  Nor  is  this  an  avaricious  desire.  True,  those  who  conduct  it 
are  bound  by  vow  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  by  another  vow  forbidden  to 
disiK)se  of  anything  of  value  without  the  assent  of  their  superiors,  and 
are  forbidden  a  sumptuous  manner  of  life,  still  they  are  only  human 
beings,  and  their  character  as  priests  and  taxing  mental  work  as  pro- 
fessors produce  wants  which  require  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month  a  considerable  outlay  of  money. 


^ 
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Besides,  the  denizens  of  the  college  live  in  cramped  quarters — only  a 
small  yard  for  100  stadents  and  themselves.  The  increased  needs  of 
the  college  and  church  and  the  desire  to  do  more  ample  work  demand 
beyond  donbt  new  buildings,  and  therefore  additional  adjoining  land, 
and  demand  possibly  the  alteration  of  the  present  building;  and  all 
this  means  a  considerable  outlay  of  money. 

May  Loyola  College  prosper  far  more  in  the  future  as  the  alma  mater 
of  virtuous,  enlightened,  and  useful  citizens. 

Bev.  John  A.  Morgan,  s.  J.,  became  president  in  1891.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  ld93-'94  there 
were  9  members  of  the  faculty  and  200  students.  The  building  and 
grounds  were  valued  at  $180,000. 

ROCK  HILL  COLLEGE  (1865>1894). 

^  This  institution  is  situated  upon  the  slope  of  one  of  the  picturesque 
hills  overlooking  Ellicott  City,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  rail- 
road station.  It  is  of  easy  access  from  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
The  location  is  considered  one  of  the  healthiest  in  Maryland.  The 
surrounding  country,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  viewed,  presents 
scenery  attractive  for  its  boldness  and  variety. 

Land  to  the  extent  of  about  50  acres  i »  attached  to  the  college. 
Water  from  springs  on  the  neighboring  hills  courses  by  its  own  force 
and  pressure  throughout  the  buildings  and  premises,  furnishing  a 
copious  supply  for  all  purposes  of  health  and  cleanliness. 

"The  college  is  conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  a 
body  of  men  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 
Their  methods  of  teaching  have  been  successful  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world  and  in  every  grade  of  school.  These  methods  have 
been  handed  down  to  them  from  their  venerable  founder,  John  Baptist 
de  la  Salle,  with  whatever  improvements  the  experience  of  two  cen- 
turies has  been  able  to  suggest  The  Brothers  have,  in  consequence, 
reduced  teaching  to  a  science.  Christian  educators,  it  is  their  great 
aim  not  merely  to  instruct  the  intellect,  but  chiefly  to  cultivate  the 
heart  and  mold  the  Christian  gentleman."  * 

In  1824  the  Kock  Hill  Academy  was  founded  as  a  private  enter- 
prise on  the  present  site  of  the'  college.  It  was  successful  until 
1850,  when  it  was  given  up.  Finally,  the  property  was  bought  by 
the  present  owners  in  1857,  and  a  school  was  organized,  which  was 
chartered  as  Eock  Hill  College  in  1865.*  By  the  charter  it  is  "empow- 
ered to  confer  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  and  such  other  degrees 
as  are  now  by  law  conferred  by  the  colleges  of  the  State."  It  has  been 
quite  successful,  and  has  sent  forth  many  sons,  who  have  done  credit 


'Mnch  of  the  information  in  this  sketch  is  taken  f^om  the  annual  catalogue  of 
Bock  Hill  College,  the  very  words  of  which  have  been  presenred  in  many  cases. 
<Law8  of  Maryland,  act  of  1865,  ch.  10. 
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to  their  alma  mater.  Physical  training  has  had  especial  attention, 
and  the  love  of  athletic  sports  has  been  enconraged  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  ^^The  playgrounds  are  large  and  shaded*  A  large  bath- 
ing and  skating  pond,  a  well-equipj»ed  gymnasium,  a  bowling  alley, 
and  other  means  of  exercise  and  amusement  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students,  and  they  avail  themselves  thereof,  according  to  times  and 
seasons."  Forty  acres  were  bought  for  the  college  in  1874.  The  col- 
lege has  set  apart  for  the  students'  use  a  select  library  of  standard 
authors  and  periodicals,  to  which  yearly  additions  are  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  a  reading  room,  where  works  of  reference  may  be 
consulted. 

There  is  the  ^'nucleus  of  a  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet,  con- 
taining about  1,000  specimens  of  ores,  minerals,  and  fossils,''  collected 
by  the  late  Brother  Og^rien,  author  of  Histoire  Naturelle  de  Jura. 

The  Herbarium  contains  some  2,500  specimens  of  over  1,000  8X)ecies 
of  plants,  mostly  American,  collected  and  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  E.  A. 
Aikin,  m.  d.,  ll.  d.,  and  includes  a  complete  set  of  Garices^  put  up  by 
the  late  Henry  P.  Sartwell,  m.  d.,  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

The  school  year  extends  from  the  first  Monday  in  September  till  the 
end  of  June,  and  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months  each,  though 
students  may  enter  any  time. 

The  college  exercises  a  paternal  government  over  the  students,  not 
permitting  them  to  leave  the  grounds  without  permission,  only  per- 
mitting visitors  on  certain  days,  reservingtoitself  the  power  of  inspect- 
ing all  letters,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco.  Testimonials  of  good 
standing  are  required  from  those  coming  from  other  institutions  and  no 
student  will  be  retained  who  persists  in  being  insubordinate,  or  who  is 
known  to  indulge  in  vicious  habits. 

There  are  two  departments,  the  preparatory  and  the  collegiate.  In 
the  former  boys  are  entered  at  my  age  from  9  years  up.  The  classes 
are  graded  so  as  to  insure  a  thorough  and  a  continuous  course  of 
instruction.  Stress  is  laid  upon  spelling,  reading,  English  composi- 
tion, writing,  arithmetic,  and  map-drawing.  Before  passing  from  this 
to  the  Collegiate  Department  the  students  must  undergo  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  following  branches:  Geometry,  mensuration,  alge- 
bra, arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  English,  history,  geography,  Latin  gram- 
mar, Caesar,  and  Christian  doctrine.  In  the  collegiate  department 
there  are  three  courses  of  studies — the  commercial,  the  scientific,  and 
the  classical.  The  scientific  and  classical  courses  are  each  completed 
in  four  years.  The  commercial  course  comprises  the  studies  prescribed 
for  the  first  and  second  years,  with  the  exception  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Although  the  course  in  this  department  covers  the  ground  usually 
gone  over  in  the  best  colleges,  still  certain  noteworthy  features  have 
been  developed. 

'^  Our  own  language  receives  a  large  share  of  attention.  Its  history, 
its  structure,  and  its  literature  are  carefully  studied.    The  daily  exer- 
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cises  of  tlie  studonts  in  grammar,  composition,  and  rhetoric  arepabUcly 
discussed  and  corrected  in  the  class  room.  The  English  classics  are 
read  with  all  the  attention  bestowed  on  a  Latin  or  Greek  author ;  words, 
idioms,  striking  expressions,  and  historical  allusions  are  dwelt  upon  in 
the  spirit  of  sound  criticism  and  philology. 

"The  scientific  and  commercial  courses  receive  unremitting  attention^ 
and  the  students  have  every  facility  afforded  them  for  acquiring  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  branches  included  in  both.  Stress  is  laid  upon 
mathematics,  especially  in  their  application  to  navigation,  surveying, 
engineering,  and  astronomy  to  such  extent  as  to  render  them  useful  in 
after  life.  The  department  of  physics  is  furnished  with  all  essential 
apparatus.  Additions  are  made  from  time  to  time  of  approved  instru- 
ments to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  experimental  science. 

".In  the  philosophy  class  it  has  been  the  constant  effort  to  go  beyond 
the  mere  abstractions  and  definitions  of  metaphysics  and  apply  the 
truths  and  principles  therein  grasped  to  literature  and  history.  Special 
stress  has  therefore  been  laid  upon  the  philosophy  of  literature  and  the 
philosophy  of  history.  These  subjects  are  so  discussed  that  the  student 
is  made  familiar  with  the  principles  underlying  Balmes,  Schlegel,  Bos- 
suet,  and  St.  Augustine.  He  estimates  in  the  light  of  those  principles 
the  true  value  and  position  ot  the  church  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
world's  history.  Historical  theories  are  discussed,  methods  of  research 
are  laid  down,  principles  of  criticism  and  discrimination  are  applied  in 
such  way  as  to  enable  the  student  to  distinguish  the  mjrthical  irom  the 
historical  elements  in  history. 

"It  is  sought  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  His  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  XIII,^  to  make  rational  and  moral  philosophy  wholly  harmon- 
ize with  the  teachings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas." 

Every  student  making  the  regular  course  is  required  to  study  either 
the  French  or  German  language.  All  through  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment the  students  are  organized  into  classes  for  the  study  of  those 
languages. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who  have 
made  the  regular  classical  course  and  have  passed  satisfactory  exami- 
nations in  the  studies  of  the  senior  year. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is  conferred  upon  students  who 
have  pursued  the  regular  scientific  course  aud  have  passed  satisfac- 
tory examinations  in  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  that  course. 

Commercial  certificates  are  given  only  to  those  students  who  have 
made  a  thorough  English  and  business  course.  A  mere  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  is  not  sufficient. 

The  degree  of  civil  or  mining  engineer  is  conferred  upon  any  grad- 
uate in  the  scientific  course  who  practices  engineering  for  one  year  and 
presents  a  theme  on  some  subject  given  by  the  faculty. 

'  In  EncycUcal  ^temi  ^atria. 
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The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conferred  ux>on  those  graduates  who 
shall  have  graduated  in  one  of  the  learned  professions  or  pursued  a 
post-graduate  course  at  the  college,  or  given  evidence  of  proficiency 
in  some  branch  of  letters  or  sciencoj  provided  they  shall  have  borne  a 
good  moral  character  in  the  interval.  They  will  also  bo  expected  to 
write  on  a  given  subject,  a  thesis  which  may  be  made  the  master's  ora- 
tion at  the  commencement,  if  the  faculty  so  decide,  and  a  copy  of  which 
shall  be  left  in  the  college. 

Honorary  degrees  are  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

*^  Application  is  sometimes  made  to  the  college  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  This,  of  all  degrees,  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  high 
merit,  whether  for  work  actually  done  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  or  for 
an  examination  rigidly  gone  through  before  a  faculty  of  philosophy." 

There  are  frequent  examinations^  those  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
June,  being  in  writing.  Monthly  reports  are  sent  to  the  homes  of  the 
pupils,  a7id  no  one  can  continue  in  a  class  who  fails  to  maintain  an 
average  of  60  per  cent  for  two  successive  months.  Testimonials  of 
merit  are  given  monthly;  those  of  the  first  grade  to  students  whose 
i^eneral  average  is  over  89  per  cent,  and  of  the  second  grade  to  those 
whose  average  is  between  80  and  89  per  cent.  According  to  the  Keport 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1893-^94  there  were  8  instructors 
and  34  students  in  the  collegiate  department. 

The  late  Most  Eev.  James  E.  Bayley  took  special  interest  in  the 
English  literature  classes  of  the  college,  and  till  his  death  gave  a  gold 
medal  to  the  best  student  of  literature  in  those  classes.  The  college 
still  continues  this  medal  in  his  memory.  The  Meredith  medal  in  math- 
ematics is  given  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  bequest  of  $4,000  made 
to  the  Christian  Brothers  by  Mr.  Thomas  Meredith,  of  Baltimore,  in 
1856.  It  is  given  to  the  best  and  most  deserving  mathematician  in  one 
of  the  first  three  mathematical  classes  in  the  collegiate  department. 
The  competitor  must  have  completed  his  studies  in  spherical  trigonom- 
etry, surveying,  and  navigation.  This  account  of  Kock  Hill  College, 
drawn  largely  from  the  printed  sources,  is  necessarily  somewhat  frag- 
mentary; but  even  this  meager  statement  shows  the  reason  for  the 
affection  the  alumni  of  the  "  Eock''  have  for  their  alma  mater. 

WESTERN  MARYLAND  COLLEGE. 

By  the  Rov.  T.  H.  Lewis,  d.  d.,  President, 

[Organized  18G7.    Under  tbo  patronage  of  the  &£ethodiBt  Protestant  Church.    Incorporated,  1868.] 

StDdents  in  attendance,  1892-'93 258 

Faculty  in  attendanee,  1892-'93 18 

Graduating  class  of  1892 36 

Whole  number  of  students  enrolled  since  organization 1, 550 

Whole  number  graduated  witli  degree  of  A.  B 256 

Estimated  value  of  buildings  and  grounds ' $110,000 
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[Rev.  J.  T.  Ward,  D.  D.,  president  from  1867  to  June,  1886.    Rev.  T.  H.  I^wis,  a.  ic, 

D.  D.,  president  from  Jnly,  1886.] 

Location. — Western  Maryland  College  is  situated  in  the  highlands  of 
Maryland  at  Westminster,  on  the  line  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  running  from  Baltimore  to  Williamsport,  Md.,  and  the  Gettys- 
burg and  Washington  Railroad,  anewroad  surveyed  and  soon  to  be  built. 
Westminster  is  the  county  seat  of  Carroll  County,  34  miles  west  of 
Baltimore,  and  was  founded  by  William  Winchester  in  1764.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1830,  and  erected  into  a  city  by  an  act  of  assembly  in 
February,  1850.  The  county  surrounding  it  is  high  and  rolling,  mak- 
ing it  desirable  for  residences  to  many  who  do  business  in  Baltimore. 
The  city  is  a  flourishing  place  of  business  as  well  as  a  delightful  resi- 
dence. Besides  numerous  stores  and  shops  there  are  three  national 
banks,  a  savings  institution  carrying  $300,000  deposits,  two  large 
steam  flouring  mills  with  a  capacity  of  about  500  barrels  a  day,  three 
large  coach  factories,  two  canning  houses,  etc. 

The  college  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  west  end  of  the  city 
about  1,000  feet  above  tidewater,  and  commanding  a  prosx>ectof  singu- 
lar beauty.  The  grounds  comprise  a  tract  of  14  acres,  largely  covered 
with  forest  trees,  to  which  have  been  added  many  ornamental  and  shade 
trees.  Long  before  the  grove  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  college  it  had 
been  the  resort  of  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  The  young  men  and 
maidens  found  it  a  delightful  spot  for  romantic  picnics,  while  the  mature 
and  experienced  resorted  to  it  as  l^e  great  theater  of  political  discus- 
sions, and  many  were  the  famous  gatherings  of  Whig  and  Democrat 
there  and  flerce  the  war  of  words  in  the  heat  of  partisan  debate. 

Origin, — For  many  years  prior  to  1865,  Westminster  had  private 
academies  of  a  high  grade;  but  in  that  year  Mr.  Fayette  K.  Buell,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Few  York,  moved  to  Westminster  and  opened  an 
academy  for  boys  and  girls.  It  was  not  long  before  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  enlarging  his  school  into  a  college.  Mr.  Buell  was  prospering 
fairly  well  with  his  academy,  but,  without  means,  without  experience, 
without  denominational  or  other  substantial  support,  he  lacked  nearly 
all  the  essential  elements  for  founding  a  college.  In  February,  1866, 
he  called  together  a  number  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  with  which  he  was  at  that  time  connected,  and 
induced  them  to  give  the  project  a  favorable  recommendation  to  that 
denomination  at  largo  and  especially  to  the  Maryland  annual  confer- 
ence of  that  church  to  assemble  in  March.  This  body,  accordingly, 
reviewed  the  situation  and  declined  to  become  in  any  way  responsible 
for  it,  but  commended  Mr.  Buell  and  his  institution  to  the  patronage  of 
the  members  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Buell  proceeded  with  his  plans,  and  in  April  called  together  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  whom  he  designated  a  board  of  directors  and  to 
whom  he  made  known  the  financial  part  of  the  scheme,  which  was  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,  redeemable  in  five  years.    There 
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waa  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  property  anywhere  to  pledge  for  these  bonds 
and  they  were  worth  simply  his  i^romise  to  pay  them  out  of  the  i)ro- 
ceeds  of  the  college.  One  simple  incident  alone  saved  the  project  from 
failure. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Ward,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Conference,  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  from  the  active  work 
of  tho  itinerancy,  and,  in  the  spring  of  this  same  year,  1866,  decided 
to  settle  in  Westminster.  Mr.  Buell  needing  a  teacher  in  his  academy 
and  Mr.  Ward  needing  some  remunerative  employment,  an  agreement 
between  them  was  reached.  Now,  it  happened  thatMr.  Ward  iwssessed 
in  a  marked  degree,  by  reason  of  a  previous  pastoral  relation,  tho  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Wakefield,  and  of  Mr.  Isaac 
C.  Baile,  both  then  living  in  Westminster  and  of  considerable  wealth. 
These  men,  Mr.  Smith  in  particular,  willing  to  venture  something  in  an 
enteri)rise  that  promised  congenial  employment  and  profit  to  their 
former  pastor,  agreed  to  loan  Mr.  Buell  $10,0C0,  with  which  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  and  begin  the  operations  of  his  college,  Mr.  Ward  to 
be  at  its  head.  Work  was  begun  at  once,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  September  6, 1866,  and  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1867,  the  first  session  of  Western  Maryland  College  was 
opened  with  73  students  and  6  professors. 

At  the  close  of  this  session,  February  27,  1868,  Mr.  Buell  called 
together  his  board  of  directors  and  laid  before  them  the  financial  status 
of  the  college.  It  was,  indeed,  a  pitiable  one.  Tho  building  was  still 
unfinished,  all  the  money  had  been  spent,  all  the  interest  on  the  loan 
was  unpaid,  and  the  property  was  covered  by  mechanicsMicns  for  nearly 
as  much  as  had  been  borrowed  in  the  first  place.  This  was  the  situa- 
tion reported  to  the  Maryland  Conference  at  its  session  in  March,  1868. 
Although  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  disaster,  the  conference  had 
been  nominally  connected  with  it  and  determined  to  prevent  utter  fail- 
ure if  possible.  The  conference,  therefore,  appointed  33  men  to  become 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  as  a  board  of  trustees. 
They  were  authorized  to  purchase  the  property  of  Mr.  Buell  for  an 
amount  equal  to  what  had  been  spent  and  what  was  still  due  on  it,  and 
Mr,  Ward  was  directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  raise  among  the  friends 
of  the  church  sufficient  money  to  meet  the  most  pressing  claims.  The 
charter  was  obtained  March  30,  1868;  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Buell 
closed  August  12,  1868;  and  on  September  14,  1868,  the  college  was 
enabled  to  open  its  second  session  and  begin  its  long  struggle  with  debt 
and  financial  distress. 

President  Ward. — Any  sketch  of  Western  Maryland  College,  how- 
ever slight,  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  man  who 
before  all  others  has  been  its  founder. 

Rev.  James  Thomas  Ward,  n.  n.,  was  born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
August  21, 1820.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  Classical  Academy 
at  Brookville,  Md.,   and,  although  he  did  not  prosecute  his  career 
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through  this  institation,  aud  never  entered  college^  he  became  at  a  Very 
early  age,  and  has  continued  through  life  to  be,  a  systematic  student 
In  1841  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  continued  that  relation  to  1866,  serving  churches  in  Car- 
roll County,  Md.,  Williamsport,  Cumberland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — suc- 
ceeding Eev.  T.  H.  Stockton  and  remaining  there  nine  years — Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  Frederick  County,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  He  was  for 
a  time  engaged  in  journalism  in  Washington,  editing  the  Columbian 
Fountain,  but  his  chief  work  has  been  in  connection  with  Western 
Maryland  College. 

It  was  a  rare  good  fortune^  [says  one  of  his  contemporaries,]  let  ns  rather  say, 
favoring  Providence,  that  the  one  selected  at  the  beginning  as  the  active  and  responsi- 
ble head  of  the  college  proved  to  be  the  one  who  could  be  continued  in  that  position 
for  nineteen  years.  This  of  itself  gave  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
institution  and  the  benefit  of  the  accruing  experience  of  its  president. 

In  1886  Dr.  Ward  was  released  at  his  own  request  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  Westminster 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  as  he  felt 
unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  his  strength  by  the  increasing 
resx)onsibilities  of  the  college.  On  his  retiring  numerous  eulogies 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  State  and  church,  and  from  many 
friends  and  students  came  letters  of  regret^  among  others,  Attorney- 
General  Koberts  wrote,  "  the  knowledge  of  your  contemplated  change 
will  cause  profound  regret  to  a  large  body  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  especially  of  this  community.^'  Dr.  Ward  had  nearly  1,000 
students  under  his  instruction  and  influence  during  his  administration, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  of  them  would  cordially  endorse  the 
words  of  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  J.  A.  Diffeubaugh,  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ward : 

Among  the  most  potent  factors  in  producing  the  good  results  with  which  the  col- 
lege is  to  be  credited,  I  reckon  your  personal  character,  example,  and  influence. 
Deeply  indebted  to  yon  myself  for  many  valuable  lessons,  I  know  that  in  acknowl- 
edging the  fact  I  echo  only  the  common  sentiment  of  those  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  your  teachings. 

Organization. — The  men  most  active  in  the  organization  of  Western 
Maryland  College  were  identified  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  And,  as  that  church  also  contributed  the  money  with  which  it 
was  purchased  and  supplied  its  earliest  and  largest  patronage,  it  was 
but  natural  to  expect  that  its  affairs  should  be  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  that  church. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  church  has  nothing  in  the  college  except 
its  identity  in  name  with  it  and  the  privilege  of  doing  educational  work 
in  it  and  bearing  its  burdens.    The  charter  declares  that: 

The  said  Western  Maryland  CoUoge  shall  be  founded  and  maintained  forever,  upon 
a  most  liberal  plan,  for  the  benefit  of  youth  of  every  religious  denomination,  who 
shall  be  freely  admitted  to  equal  privileges  and  advantages  of  education  and  to  all 
the  literary  honors  of  the  coUege,  without  requiring  or  enforcing  any  religious  or 
civil  test,  or  urging  their  attendance  upon  any  particular  place  of  any  religious  wor- 
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ahip  or  service,  other  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  educa^od  or  which  they 
have  the  approbation  and  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  attend.' 

The  college  has  faithfully  observed  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  this 
clause  of  the  charter  from  the  beginning.  Students  are  required  to 
attend  divine  services  twice  every  day  in  the  college  chapel,  but  the 
service  there  is  a  simple  one  in  which  all  Christians  can  freely  join. 
The  attendance  upon  church  is  also  compulsory,  but  the  parents  make 
the  choice  of  the  particular  church  to  be  attended.  During  the  present 
year,  as  is  generally  the  case,  students  from  the  college  are  regular  wor- 
shipers in  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Methodist 

Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches  of  West- 
minster. 

The  college  was  organized  for  both  sexes.  The  design,  however,  of 
this  arrangement  was  not  to  carry  out  strictly  the  coeducational  idea. 
Both  sexes  are  received  and  taught  by  the  same  faculty  and  graduated 
with  the  same  degree;  but  in  almost  every  other  respect  the  sexes  are 
treated  separately.  The  course  of  study  is  not  the  same  for  both^ 
although  the  difference  is  mainly  in  the  substitution  of  French  for 
Greek  for  the  ladies;  the  recitations  are  conducted  separately  and 
the  gentlemen  live  in  a  building  separate  from  the  main  building  in 
which  the  ladies  reside.  In  chapel,  dining-hall,  and,  once  a  month,  in 
the  reception  i)arlor  they  meet  in  the  presence  of  teachers.  The 
arrangement  has  worked  admirably.  The  presence  of  both  sexes  is- 
inspiring  and  restraining  in  its  influence,  while  the  limitations  have , 
served  to  relieve  the  natural  embarrassment  often  found  in  working 
together. 

The  educational  work  of  the  college  was  organized  at  first  into  a^ 
preparatory  school,  which  continued  the  work  Mr.  BuelPs  academy 
had  been  doing,  and  four  collegiate  departments,  viz:  (1)  Biblical 
literature  and  moral  science:  (2)  natural  science  and  ancient  and 
modern  languages;  (3)  English  and  mathematics;  .(4)  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  The  changes  that  took  place  in  this  organization  were^ 
mainly  those  of  development.  The  departments  were  divided  as  the 
college  developed  the  means,  until  at  present  the  work  stands  as  fol* 
lows:  (1)  Philosophy,  including  ethics,  psychology, logic,  metaphysics,, 
and  Christian  evidences;  (2)  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric*.' 
literature;  (t)  history,  including  English,  ancient  and  mediaeval,  civics, 
and  political  economy;  (4)  ancient  languages,  Latin  and  Greek;  (5) 
modern  languages,  French  and  German ;  (6)  natural  science,  including 
physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  biology,  and  geology,  (7)  math- 
ematics, from  algebra  to  the  calculus,  and  astronomy.  The  students 
are  divided  into  the  usual  'four  classes.  But  one  academic  degree  is. 
given — bachelor  of  arts — and  for  this  all  the  studies  of  the  above-named 
departments  are  required.  The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conferred 
in  course.    Besides  these,  there  are  special  departments  of:  (1)  Instru- 

1  Copied  from  charter  of  Washiugton  College. 
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mental  music;  (2)  vocal  music  and  elocution;  (3)  drawing  and  paint- 
ing; and  (4)  physical  culture. 

The  department  of  Biblical  literature  has  been  discontinued  since 
1882,  when  the  Westminster  Theological  Seminary  was  organized,  to 
which  the  work  was  turned  over. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  work  the  college  set  out  to  do  in  training  and 
developing  young  people,  provision  was  made  in  the  beginning  for  a 
boarding  department.  This  is  a  work  on  which  great  stress  has  always 
been  laid.  Ko  students  are  received  to  reside  out  of  the  campus,  except 
such  as  live  in  Westminster.  And  to  all  students  on  its  campus  the 
college  stands  in  loco  parentisy  undertaking  the  supervision  both  of 
tbeir  work  and  habits.  As  a  consequence  a  larger  faculty  is  required 
and  more  service  from  each  member,  but  the  results  have  been,  thus 
far,  so  satisfactory  that  no  change  has  been  thought  necessary  or  desir- 
able. 

Development. — The  whole  history  of  the  college  has  been  a  history  of 
development.  It  began  with  the  least  equipment  that  could  be  called 
with  any  justice  a  college,  and  what  has  been* gained  in  the  years  of  its 
existence  has  been  evolved  by  its  own  labors  to  a  large  and  unprece- 
dented extent.  '*  Not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty  "  kept  guard  over 
its  beginnings,  or  held  it  on  its  way  in  the  succeeding  years. 

The  first  eflFort  was  to  get  buildings.  The  main  building  was  pur- 
chased at  a  large  price,  and  it  was  unfinished  and  unfurnished.  This 
•required  an  immediate  outlay  of  about  $5,000,  which  had  to  be  added 
to  tbe  debt  of  the  purchase  money.  Then  in  1871  the  patronage  had 
outgrown  the  one  building  and  it  became  necessary  to  erect  another  at 
a  cost  of  about  $7,000. 

Hero  the  building  operations  of  Dr.  Ward's  administration  cea-sed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  building  erected  for  male  boarding  students  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3,000  in  1882.  Dr.  Ward  became  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  such  a  building  was  necessary  and  could  be  built  by  the 
small  oflferings  of  many  friends.  He  accordingly  appealed  by  circular 
to  a  large  number  for  contributions  from  50  cents  to  $10,  and  received 
in  this  way  about  $2,000.  His  own  contribution  was  added  and  the 
remaining  deficiency  in  the  amount  neexled  was  met  by  the  college. 
The  building  was  erected,  and  the  trustees  named  it  *•  Ward  Hall." 

Constant  efforts  were  made,  too,  for  the  extension  of  the  patronage. 
Agents  were  employed  to  travel  through  the  State  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  was  spent  in  miscellaneous  advertising;  and  a  fair  patronage 
was  obtained.  The  highest  number  was  reached  in  1874  when  it  was 
141.  It  declined  in  1877  to  85  and  in  the  following  year  to  98.  Just  at 
this  time  the  State  legislature,  at  its  session  in  1878,  directed  26  of  the 
students  it  was  educating  for  public-school  teachers  by  free  scholar* 
ships  to  Western  Maryland  College  and  this  added  26  students  at  once 
to  the  roll.  There  was  little  variation  after  this  to  1885-86  when  the 
roll  numbered  115,  but  this  was  smaller  than  the  usual  registry,  which 
probably  averaged  125. 
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But  the  great  struggle  of  these  years  was  for  the  reduction  of  the 
debt.  Many  efforts  of  various  kinds  were  put  forth  to  awaken  the 
generosity  of  the  friends  of  education  in  the  church.  Key.  P.  L.  Wilson 
held  the  position  of  agent  for  many  years,  and  traveled  extensively  in 
the  interests  of  the  college.  He  seemed  to  succeed  and  doubtless  he 
did  raise  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  taking  all  that  he  raised  during 
his  agency  in  various  ways.  But  yet  the  debt  got  no  smaller,  and 
reached  at  one  time  above  $34,000.  To  meet  even  the  interest  on  this 
sum  required  a  large  share  of  the  meager  receipts  of  the  college. 
There  was  not  a  dollar  of  endowment  and  it  became  evident  that  only 
a  heroic  effort  to  pay  the  debt  could  save  the  college  from  utter  disas- 
ter. Accordingly,  in  1878,  it  was  determined  to  appeal  to  the  i)eople 
with  the  declaration  that  either  the  debt  must  be  paid  or  the  college 
given  up.  Bev.  J.  B.  Walker  was  appointed  agent,  and  the  effort, 
continued  through  several  years,  was  largely,  although  not  entirely, 
successful.  A  debt  of  $7,500  was  left,  and,  m  the  absence  of  further 
special  effort^  it  began  to  grow  again  and  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Ward's 
administration  was  nearly  $11^000. 

In  summing  up  this  period  of  the  development  of  the  college  to  the 
first  of  July,  1886,  we  may  say  that  "  through  a  great  fight  of  tribula- 
tions ^'  the  institution  had  survived  during  that  period  so  often  fatal  to 
schools,  the  first  decade.  It  had  made  itself  well  known  throughout 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  had  attracted  considerable  patronage  from 
adjoining  States.  It  had  distributed  respectable  alumni  over  the  State 
in  places  of  usefulness  and  honor.  It  was  still  clogged  with  debt  but 
had  awakened  general  Interest  in  its  success  by  securing  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  good  sum  for  its  relief  and  it  had  a  larger  and  a  more  hopeful 
constitnency  than  ever.  Beyond  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  not 
much  to  say.  In  buildings,  in  equipment,  in  the  realization  of  modern 
ideals  in  education  the  college  was  greatly  deficient.  Its  President  had 
given  bis  strength  to  the  work  of  the  past  and  it  was  but  natural  he 
should  feel,  with  advancing  age,  that  others  must  take  up  the  work  and 
reach  forth  to  the  things  before.  But  he  still  lives  to  rejoice  in  the 
stability  of  what  he  undertook  and  to  greet  with  sympathetic  applause 
the  efforts  of  his  successor. 

New  administration. — Bev.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  A.  m.,  d.  d.,  entered 
apou  the  duties  of  the  presidency  in  July,  1886.  He  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 11, 1852;  graduated  at  Western  Maryland  College  in  1875;  served 
in  the  itinerancy  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  to  1882;  appointed 
as  president  to  organize  the  Westminster  Theological  Seminary  in  1882; 
honored  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  by  Adrian  College,  Mich.,  in  1886  and 
elected  president  of  Western  Maryland  College  in  1886. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  new  administration  were  directed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  Four  thousand  dollars  was  raised  on  a  loan  without 
interest  to  fund  the  floating  debt  so  that  all  current  receipts  might  be 
used  ibr  current  expenditures.    This  loan  was  paid  off'  in  September, 
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1887.  The  resources  of  the  college  were  carefully  husbanded  and  all 
surplus  applied  to  the  payment  of  debt.  In  December,  1889,  the  last 
notes  representing  the  long-standing  debt  of  the  college  were  paid  and 
the  college  was  at  last  free  from  debt.  This  represented  a  total  pay- 
ment, exclusive  of  interest,  of  $10,762.08. 

In  connection  with  these  efforts  vigorous  measures  were  entered  upon 
for  increasing  the  facilities  of  the  college.  And  so  steady  and  rapid 
have  these  efforts  been  that  the  last  eight  years  deserve  to  be  called 
**the  building  era." 

In  1886  Ward  Hall  was  enlarged  to  double  its  former  size  and  the 
rooms  for  female  students  were  completely  refurnished. 

In  1887  a  wing  104  feet  long  was  added  to  the  main  building,  provid- 
ing a  new  dining  hall,  a  large  auditorium,  and  new  rooms  for  female 
boarders.  This  wing  was  named  «^  Smith  Hall,"  in  honor  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees.  St.eam  heating  apparatus  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  college  buildings  in  this  year,  and  "the  deadly  stove" 
was  banished.    The  improvements  this  year  cost  over  $12,000. 

In  1888  the  main  front  was  greatly  improved  by  a  portico  running 
the  entire  length.  Various  changes  were  made  within,  and  new  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  added. 

In  1889  Ward  Hall  was  completely  remodeled  in  the  interior,  to  the 
great  improvement  of  the  plan  of  the  rooms.  Four  acres  of  ground 
were  added  to  the  premises  to  furnish  a  field  for  sports,  and  a  steam 
laundry  was  put  in. 

This  same  year  was  signalized  by  two  very  timely  and  generous  gifts. 
The  firm  of  Baker  Bros.,  of  Buckeystown,  Md.,  erected  on  the  campus 
a  president's  house,  and  Miss  Anna  R.  Yingling,  A.  m.,  of  Westminster, 
Md.,  a  member  of  the  first  class  graduated  from  the  college,  presented 
to  her  alma  mater  a  handsome  and  well-equipped  gymnasium. 

Notwithstanding  these  rapid  additions  to  the  buildings  of  the  college, 
the  patronage  of  the  next  year,  1890,  showed  the  need  of  still  more  room. 
It  was  determined  to  make  a  final  addition  to  the  main  building  and 
provide  modern  and  ample  facilities  for  classroom  work.  This  build- 
ing is  now  complete  and  is  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  Smith  Hall.  It 
provides  on  the  first  floor  2  large  rooms  for  the  preparatory  department, 
another  room  for  a  chemical  and  physical  laboratory,  and  the  boiler 
room.  Above  this  floor  are  5  large  recitation  rooms  and  the  president's 
office,  and  the  third  floor  contains  a  library  81  feet  long  and  a  few 
sleeping  rooms.  As  this  building  necessitated  some  changes  in  the 
main  building,  it  was  thought  best  to  put  the  whole  matter  in  the 
hands  of  an  architect  to  devise  such  changes  as  should  make  the  whole 
pile  of  buildings  conform  to  a  uniform  style  of  architecture.  Mr.  Jack-  j 
son  G.  Gott,  of  Baltimore,  had  given  such  general  satisfaction  in  design- 
ing the  president shouse  and  the  gymnasium,  and  had  shown  such  warm 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  buildings,  that  the  work  was  unhesitat- 
ingly handed  over  to  him.  The  result  has  greatly  delighted  all  the 
friends  of  the  college.    An  imposing  and  beautiful  structure,  273  feet 
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front,  with  front  and  flanking  towers  and  ornamental  porches  running 
the  entire  length,  rises  now  from  the  most  elevated  spot  on  the  hill  and 
is  surrounded  by  other  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  campus.  This 
la«t  addition,  costing  $15,000,  will  be  called  *'  Heriug  Hall,"  in  honor 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  J.  W.  Hering,  A.  m.,  m.  d. 

Dr.  Hering  has  rendered  such  aid  to  the  college  since  its  organization, 
as  a  financier,  that  no  honor  it  could  bestow  upon  him  would  seem  out 
of  place.  To  him,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  should  be 
given  the  credit  for  the  wise  and  dexterous  x)lanning  by  which  one  peril 
after  another  has  been  safely  passed  and  financial  ruin  averted.  What 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  in  furnishing  means,  and  Dr.  Ward  in  laborious 
execution,  that  Dr.  Hering  has  been  in  able  plans,  without  which  all 
would  doubtless  have  been  in  vain. 

This  great  activity  in  building  has  been  partly  the  result  and  partly 
the  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  patronage  of  the  school.  From 
115  students  in  1885-'86  the  number  increased  to  130  in  1886-'87;  to  165 
in  1887-'88;  to  180  in  1888-'89;  to  218  in  1889-'90j  to  242  in  1890-^91; 
to  243  in  1891-'92;  to  258  in  1892-'93.  It  is  not  expected  to  receive 
more  thcin  250  students  under  the  present  arrangement,  and  it  seems 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  question  will  have  to  be 
settled  whether  new  arrangements  will  be  made  or  a  further  increase 
of  students  declined. 

In  1891  E.  O.  Grimes  and  William  H.  Starr,  both  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege and  residents  of  Westminster,  supplied  the  means  for  the  purchase 
of  a  5-incli  telescope,  equatorially  mounted,  and  provided  with  the  latest 
refinements. 

In  1892  a  building,  to  be  known  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  was  erected, 
which  afibrds  in  its  basement  room  for  the  steam  plant,  already  in,  and 
the  electric- light  plant  soon  to  be  put  in.  A  reading  room  occupies  the 
first  floor  and  the  assembly  room  of  the  association  occupies  the  second 
floor. 

During  the  session  of  1892-'93  President  Lewis  took  his  first  vaca- 
tion and  spent  five  months  In  making  a  tour  around  the  world. 

Endowment. — It  will  astonish  all  who  read  this  sketch,  and  none 
more  so  than  those  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  colleges, 
to  know  that  Western  Maryland  College,  although  now  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  its  existence,  has  never  had  any  endowment.  With  the 
exception  of  the  amount  contributed  to  pay  the  debt,  all  that  has  been 
spent  in  building  and  in  meeting  current  expenses  has  come  from  cur- 
rent receipts.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  absolute  exception  among  colleges. 
But  no  one  expects  this  state  of  things  to  continue.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  very  increase  in  patronage  would  render  necessary  such  an 
increase  in  facilities  as  would  be  impossible  without  endowment.  And 
no  one  yet  is  satisfied  with  the  growth  to  which  the  college  has 
attained. 

The  college  is  still  in  a  formative  state  and  development  is  to  be 
looked  for  on  all  lines.    But  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging.    New 
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friends  are  gathering  aroand  it  constantly  and  many  believe  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  substantial  endowment  may  be  looked  for. 
Of  course  all  recognize  that  until  that  is  realized  no  prosperity  can  give 
more  than  temporary  success;  and  the  friends  of  the  institution  will 
surely  have  great  reason  for  self-reproach  if  they  should  suffer  such 
surpassing  situation,  such  prestige,  such  unexampled  success  iu  bring- 
ing so  much  out  of  nothing  to  fall  at  last  into  irretrievable  disaster 
because  epidemic  or  fire  or  some  such  scourge  was  not  provided  against 
by  endowment. 

THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  OF  BALTIMORE  (1885-1894). 
By  Rev.  John  B.  Van  Metsr,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Location. — ^The  architectural  center  of  The  Woman's  College  of  Bal- 
timore is  the  massive  granite  tower  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  whose  conical  cap  of  dark  red  tiles  is  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  northern  section  of  the  city.  The  church  stands  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Twenty-second  streets.  The  main 
building  of  the  college — Ooucher  Hall — adjoins  it  and  occupies  the 
remainder  of  the  block.  From  Ooucher  Hall  five  other  buildings  are 
in  sight:  Bennett  Hall,  immediately  opposite,  on  the  north  side  of 
Twenty-third  street;  the  Latin  school,  a  block  above,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  St.  Paul  and  Twenty-fourth  streets;  Home  "A,''  Home  ^'  B," 
and  Homo  "  C,'^  all  on  Twenty-third  street,  the  first,  one  block  to  the 
east;  the  second,  one  block  to  the  west,  and  the  third,  one  block  to  the 
west  of  the  second.  Imibediately  behind  Bennett  Hall  another  build- 
ing, its  counterpart,  was  constructed  in  1893-'94,  and  still  other  build- 
ings are  projected.  The  instruction  and  administration  buildings, 
with  the  church,  are  of  stone  and  of  the  massive,  impressive  style 
somewhat  loosely  termed  Romanesque.  The  homes  are  of  brick,  neat, 
but  without  architectural  pretensions. 

Origin. — The  Woman's  College  is  a  memorial  foundation  growing  out 
of  the  celebration  of  the  first  centennial  of  the  Meth'^dist  Episcopal 
Church.  That  church  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the 
year  1784,  and  in  the  first  edifice  belonging  to  the  congregation  which 
now  occupies  the  handsome  building  above  referred  to.  The  plan 
which  was  adopted  for  the  celebration  of  this  interesting  event  urged 
Methodists  to  express  their  affection  for  their  church  less  in  pleasing 
reminiscences  and  agreeablecontemplations  than  in  material  gifts,  which 
should  furnish  its  second  century  with  a  more  adequate  educational 
equipment  than  the  first  had  produced.  In  accordance  with  this  rec; 
ommendation  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference,  at  its  session  of  1884, 
held  at  Washington,  D,  C,  adopted  the  report  of  a  committee  which 
recommended  the  ^^  founding  and  endowment  of  an  institution  of  first 
grade  for  the  higher  education  of  women."  ^ 


^See  General  Conference  Jonmal,  1884,  report  131,  resolution  3,  p.  382.    Baltimore 
Annual  Conference  MinnteSi  1884,  p.  48. 
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The  ministers  who  adopted  this  report  proved  their  sincerity  by  sub- 
scribing upon  the  sx)ot  the  sum  of  $12,000,  subsequently  increased  to 
$20,000.  During  the  following  year  other  subscriptions  swelled  this 
amount  to  $200,000,  upon  which,  according  to  instructions,  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  charge  proceeded  to  form  a  body  corporate 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  with  the  title  and  stylo  of 
"The  Trustees  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  City."  There 
were  25  corporators,  o{  whom  12  were  trustees,  as  demanded  by  the  law 
of  Maryland.  Bishop  Edward  G.  Andrews,  then  resident  in  the  limits 
of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  was  made  president  of  the  board.  The. 
original  charter  bears  date  of  January  26,  1885.  It  was  amended  by 
special  act  of  legislature  April  3,  1890,  by  changing  the  corporate  title 
to  The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  increjising  the  number  of  trus- 
tees to  40,  and  removing  the  limit  imposed  by  the  general  laws  upon 
the  duration  of  the  corporation. 

Benefactors. — It  would  appear  from  the  above  relation  that  the  col- 
lege is  the  foundation  of  that  particular  part  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  which  is  known  as  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference,  and 
this  is  a  just  conception  of  the  facts.  The  acts  of  aggregates  of  men 
are,  however,  usually  to  be  traced  to  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  a 
few,  and  the  instance  under  consideration  forms  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  This  sketch  would  be  very  imperfect  for  the  purposes  of  history 
if  it  should  fail  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  the  persons  whose  munifi- 
cence and  wise  counsels  made  the  deeds  of  the  conference  possible. 

Universal  consent  would  be  given  to  naming  first  in  this  connection 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  a 
minister  of  proved  ability  and  success,  and  a  gentleman  of  comprehen- 
sive views,  generous  impulses,  and  ample  means.  In  his  practical  fore- 
sight and  munificence  the  enterprise  had  its  birth,  and  under  his  ener- 
getic and  self-denying  labors  ithas  reached  its  present  development  with 
such  marvelous  rapidity.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  committee 
was  appointed,  his  promptings  inspired  and  his  wisdom  guided  their 
deliberations,  and  suggested  the  essential  character  of  their  report. 
His  first  gift  of  $25,000  brought  the  enterprise  within  the  reach  of  hope- 
ful efiorts  and  his  subsequent  gifts,  amounting  now  to  $200,000  in 
all,  have  kept  pace  with  the  growing  need  of  the  college.  His  financial 
help,  great  as  it  is,  is  the  smallest  part  of  his  service  to  the  undertak- 
ing. Others  received  their  inspiration  from  him  and  his  personal  super- 
teudence  has  been  given  to  every  detail  of  equipment  and  organi- 
zation. In  1890  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  friends  of 
the  college  to  assume  its  presidency,  and,  with  evident  reluctance, 
yielded  to  the  call. 

The  names  of  others  must  not,  however,  be  omitted.  Mr.  Henry 
Shirk,  sr.,  a  wealthy  resident  of  North  Baltimore,  gave  at  different 
times  real  estate,  unimproved  and  improved,  and  money  gifts,  amonnt- 
^g  in  all  to  $100,000.   Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Bennett  erected  as  a  memorial 
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to  his  deceased  wife,  Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Bennett,  the  liaudsomB,  com- 
modious and  well-appointed  gymnasium  known  as  Bennett  Hall,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  duplicating  it  in  order  to  provide  for  the  increased 
demands  of  the  college.  The  cost  of  thejae  two  buildings  will  aggregate 
nearly  $100,000.  Mr.  Alcaeus  .  Hooper  bestowed  upon  the  college 
$200,000,  encumbered  at  present  with  an  annuity,  which  will,  however, 
gradually  diminish  and  finally  expire.  Mr.  Francis  A.  Crook  and  Mr. 
William  E.  Hooper  also  contributed  largely.  A  very  notable  feature 
of  the  enterprise,  however,  was  the  multitude  of  small  gifts  from  peo- 
ple of  moderate  means,  which  reached  the  aggregate  of  at  least  $50,000. 
Thus  was  exhibited  the  general  interest  felt  in  the  enterprise.  The 
plant  and  endowment  of  the  college  are  now  valued  at  $1,160,000,  but 
its  largest  wealth  is  still  the  love  of  the  people  who  established  it  and 
who  realize  that  their  work  is  not  finished  but  only  begun. 

Buildings, — The  first  and  main  building  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1886 
and  finished  in  the  fall  of  1888.  It  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Goucher,  and  by 
the  vote  of  the  trustees,  though  against  his  earnest  i)rotest,  was  named 
after  him,  Goucher  Hall.  It  is  designed  and  used  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction.  It  is  4  stories  in  height,  163  feet  in  length,  and 
92  feet  in  depth.  It  is  built  in  3  pavilions,  connected  by  corridors. 
The  middle  pavilion  forms  a  spacious  galleried  hall,  open  to  the  roof; 
the  2  end  pavilions  contain  12  commodious  lecture  rooms,  while  the 
administration  rooms  are  arranged  upon  each  side  of  the  connecting 
corridors.  This  arrangement  secures  the  completest  possible  ventila- 
tion and  lighting  of  the  rooms  and  passages.  There  is  no  corner  in 
which  stagnant  air  may  gather.  The  lowest  floor  contains  the  chemi- 
cal, physical,  and  biological  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  with  the 
biological  cabinets  and  cases  for  apparatus. 

The  second  building,  Bennett  Hall,  is  the  college  gymnasium.  It 
was  completed  and  opened  in  the  fall  of  1889,  It  is  2  stories  in  height, 
75  feet  long,  and  55  feet  deep.  The  lower  story  contains  a  bowling 
alley,  swimming  pool,  shower,  needle,  sitz,  and  common  baths.  The 
upper  story  contains  on  the  main  floor  the  apparatus  usually  found  in 
a  gymnasium,  and  in  the  galleries  and  private  rooms  a  set  of  Zander 
machines  for  special  movements  designed  to  correct  particular  weak- 
nesses or  deformities.  A  second  building  similar  to  Bennett  Hall  in 
exterior  and  size  is  already  begun,  and  the  two  are  to  be  connected  by 
a  gallery  designed  after  the  famous  Bridge  of  Sighs.  This  building 
when  completed  will  furnish  additional  floor  room  for  purposes  of  exer- 
cise, while  its  lower  story  will  be  fitted  for  an  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical laboratory. 

The  Latin  school  building  is  on  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  Paul  and 
Twenty-fourth  streets.  Its  corner  stone  was  laid  in  March,  1892,  and 
it  was  completed  and  occupied  in  September,  1893.  It  is  of  the  same 
general  style  of  architecture  as  the  2  buildings  just  described,  125 
feet  long,  80  feet  deep  and  4  stories  high.     Its  interior  arrangement 
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adapts  it  for  the  instruction  of  classes  of  younger  students  and  of 
lower  grade  than  those  of  the  college.  This  building  contains  its  own 
gymnasium  a^d  assembly  hall.  They  are  in  the  rear  section,  the 
former  extending  through  the  first  and  second  stories  and  the  latter 
through  the  third  and  fourth. 

Homes, — It  was  not  at  first  intended  by  the  iirojectors  of  this  college 
to  provide  dormitories  and  boarding  halls  for  its  students.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  in  a  large  city  like  Baltimore,  which  offers  in  private  homes 
and  boarding  houses  ample  facilities  for  obtaining  accommodations  of 
various  degrees  of  excellence  and  at  various  prices,  young  ladies  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  years  to  pursue  collegiate  work  might  prefer  to 
make  their  own  arrangements.  Such,  however,  soon  proved  not  to  be 
the  case.  The  demand  for  residence  under  the  protection  of  the  col- 
lege became  so  urgent  during  the  first  year  that  a  building  for  this 
especial  purjwse  was  begun  and  after  the  Christmas  holidays  of  the 
second  year  (1889-'90)  was  opened  and  occupied.  It  was  speedily  filled 
and  two  others  have  been  erected  since  that  time.  The  first  and 
second  during  the  collegiate  year  1893-'94:  were  filled  to  their  utmost 
cai)acity.  The  third  will  be  thrown  open  in  September,  1894.  These 
buildings  are  entitled  the  College  Homes  ''A,"  "B,''  and  "C."  They 
are  not  grouped  with  the  Instruction  and  administration  halls,  but,  as 
has.beeti  already  stated,  stand  on  Twenty-third  street,  at  short  dis- 
tances to  the  east  and  west  of  Goucher  Hall.  They  are  plain  and  neat 
brick  buildings,  making  no  architectural  pretensions,  2  of  them  4 
stories  and  the  third  5  stories  high.  They  are  furnished  with  double 
stairways,  double  elevators,  and  exterior  fire  escapes.  The  dining 
rooms,  kitchens,  pantries,  and  laundries  are  upon  the  topmost  floors. 
They  are  excellently  lighted,  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  radiators 
in  each  room  and  in  the  halls,  and  ventilated  with  the  utmost  care 
through  shafts  in  the  walls  which  connect  with  registers  in  each  room. 
These  buildings  are  for  residence  only,  and  contain  no  suggestions  of 
the  school. 

Curriculum. — The  Woman's  College  devotes  itself  to  purely  collegiate 
work.  It  is  not  at  present  its  purpose  to  offer  graduate  work,  its  man- 
agement maintaining  that  such  work  belongs  properly  to  the  univer- 
sity. It  may  bo  thought  that  the  provision  for  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment is  at  variance  with  this  statement.  On  the  contrary  it  is  only  by 
means  of  that  in'ovision  that  the  college  is  enabled  to  carry  out  its 
purposes.  A  quotation  from  the  programme  of  1893  may  serve  to  make 
this  plain : 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  preparatory  department,  closely  connected  with  a 
college  and  taught  by  the  same  instructors,  is  prejudicial  to  the  tone  of  the  college. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  a  college  can  only  maintain  high  standards 
when  it  is  supported  by  efficient  preparatory  schools.  If  it  does  not  find  them  it 
mnst  create  them  and  carefully  guard  against  such  relations  between  the  two  insti- 
tutions as  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  either.  This  is  what  The  Woman's  College 
has  done  in  constituting  the  girls'  Latin  school  to  supplement  the  imperfect  prepara- 
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tion  afforded  by  tho  public  and  prlvato  schools  of  Baltimore  and  vicinity.  It  is  not 
a  department  of  the  college,  bnt  a  distinct  institution,  with  its  own  corps  of  instruct- 
ors, its  own  methods  of  discipline,  its  own  building  (a  block  away  from  the  college), 
and  its  own  home  and  social  life.  While  its  aim  is  principally  locdl,  it  will  receive 
students  from  abroad  who  wish  to  enjoy  better  preparatory  facilities  than  thoy  can 
obtain  at  home.  Applicants  for  admission  to  tho  college  whose  preparation  proves 
to  fall  below  the  standard  may  enter  hero  and  complete  their  preparation.  Condi- 
tioned students  may  here  find  the  best  facilities  for  making  up  their  conditions. 
Thus  tho  Latin  school  protects  the  college  grade.  Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  surrounding  district  shall  adopt  adequate  preparatory 
courses,  and  carry  them  out  thoroughly,  this  school  will  be  relinquished. 

It  maybe  said  in  this  connection  that  the  Latin  school  building 
above  described  is  so  built  that  with  very  slight  alterations  it  can  be 
changed  into  a  science  building,  and  that  such  is  its  ultimate  design. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  following  departments:  (1)  Ancient 
languages;  (2)  romance  languages  and  literatures;  (3)  Teutonic  lan- 
gufiges  and  literatures;  (4)  English  language  and  literature;  (5) mathe- 
matics; (G)  natural  sciences;  (7)  history  and  political  science;  (8)  soci- 
ology; (9)  philosophy;  (10)  the  Bible;  (11)  physical  training.  Instruc- 
tion in  art  and  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music  is  provided  for  students 
who  desire  to  add  them  to  their  academic  pursuits,  but  no  students  are 
admitted  for  art  and  music  only. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  A.  B.  students  must  complete  a 
course  of  study  extending  normally  over  4  years  of  30  weeks  each,  with 
15  recitation  hours  in  each  week.  Laboratory  work  additional  is 
demanded  in  the  natural  sciences.  In  this  course  required  studies  and 
elective  studies  are  combined  in  what  is  thought  to  be  wise  proportions. 
The  student  does  not,  however,  choose  her  electives  without  reference 
to  their  consistency  and  coherence.  The  studies  are  grouped  in  such 
a  way  that  by  selecting  a  group  the  student  obtains  all  the  required 
studies  with  certain  electives  which  give  the  group  its  character.  The 
principal  groups  are:  (1)  The  classical;  (2)  Latin,  with  a  modern  lan- 
guage; (3)  English,  with  a  modern  language;  (4)  two  or  more  modern 
languages;  (5)  mathematics,  with  a  natural  science;  (0)  two  or  more 
natural  sciences;  (7)  history,  with  sociology  or  political  economy.  Upon 
the  completion  of  any  one  of  these  groups  the  student  is  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  No  degree  representing  a  less  amount  or 
inferior  quality  of  work  is  conferred. 

Students  are  accepted  for  special  work  and  certificates  are  bestowed 
upon  such,  describing  the  work  accomplished  and  its  quality.  But 
special  students,  as  these  are  called,  must  present  adequate  prepara- 
tion to  enter  upon  their  work.  In  fact,  most  of  the  students  who  enter 
as  specials  become  regular  or  degree  students  if  they  remain  longer 
than  one  year. 

Physical  training. — ^A  characteristic  feature  of  the  curriculum  in  this 
college  is  the  department  of  physical  training.  The  work  in  the  gym- 
nasium consists  of  systematic  class  exercises  and  of  individual  train- 
ing.   For  the  class  exercises  the  Swedish  system  of  educational  gym* 
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nasties  is  used.  For  special  training  the  Zander  machines  (coustracted 
by  Dr.  Gustav  Zander,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden)  are  employed,  and  such 
exercises  prescribed  as  are  indicated  by  the  physical  condition  of  the 
student.  Since  the  aim  of  this  training  is  to  secure  symmetrical  devel- 
opment, a  thorough  physical  examination  is  required  o^all  students  and 
careful  measurements  are  made  and  recorded.  These  form  the  basis  of 
special  exercises,  if  needed,  which  are  carefully  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  individual.  All  exercises  are  taken  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  professor  of  physical  training  or  of  the  instructor  in  gymnastics. 

Each  student  is  required  to  take  in  her  first  year  a  course  in  hygiene — 
one  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year.  The  lectures  are  given  by  the 
professor  who  has  the  physical  training  under  her  charge,  and  are  thus 
made  to  support  the  practical  work  of  the  gymnasium. 

In  response  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  x>opular  demahd,  a  normal  train- 
ing course  for  teachers  of  the  Swedish  gymnastics  was  instituted  in 
September,  1893.  This  course  includes  both  theoretical  and  practical 
work. 

Progress. — The  college  opened  its  doors  to  students  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1888.  About  50  registered  during  the  first  week.  This 
number  swelled  to  130  before  Christmas.  The  students  were,  however, 
of  all  classes,  few  of  them  being  entitled  to  the  grade  of  full  freshmen. 
In  the  second  year  the  number  registered  was  upwards  of  300,  with  a 
very  marked  improvement  in  grade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  it  was  found  necessary  to  organize  a  preparatory  department  to 
which  might  be  drawn  off  all  that  class  of  students  who  were  unpre. 
pared  to  pursue  college  studies.  This  department  was  subsequently 
organized  into  an  institution  which  has  already  been  discussed — the 
girls^  Latin  school  of  Baltimore,  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  Boston  Latin 
school  and  entirely  separate  from  the  college.  This  solved  the  problem 
of  grade,  and  since  1891  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Woman's 
College  have  been  required  to  prove  their  preparation  for  work  that 
is  properly  freshman.  The  session  of  1893-'94  opened  with  1G5  stu- 
dents in  the  college  and  184  in  the  Latin  school.  The.  faculty  of  the 
former  contains  17  professors  and  instru(;tors  in  purely  aca<lemic  work, 
and  that  of  the  hitter  7.  Nine  other  instructors  are  employed  in  extra- 
academic  work,  such  as  music,  art,  and  gymnastics. 

This  college  is  denominational,  planted,  fostered,  maintained,  and 
governed  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  not,  in  any  nar- 
row sense,  sectarian.  It  may  be  permitted  to  define  a  sectarian  insti- 
tution as  one  that  seeks  through  educational  influences  to  determine 
the  minds  of  its  students  in  favor  of  the  tenets  or  methods  of  some 
one  religious  organization.  This  is  no  part  of  the  idea  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  this  college.  Its  projectors  recognized  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  do  its  part  in  the  general 
work  of  education,  and  felt  especially  its  responsibility  to  provide  ample 
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educational  facilities  for  the  young  women  of  its  own  communion.     To 
quote  from  a  letter  which  early  outlined  its  aims: 

This  institution  does  not  seek  to  be  distinctively  Methodist  or  to  make  all  its  sta- 
douts  Methodists.  It  will,  however,  be  distinctively  Christian  in  its  attitude,  aims, 
and  inflacuces. 

Less  than  50  per  cent  of  its  students  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  instructors. 

MORGAN  COLLEGE  (1890-1894.) 
By  Rev.  F.  J.  Wagner,  D.  D.,  President. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  December 
of  1866,  as  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  and  is  located  on  the  corner  of 
Edmundson  and  FultoQ  avenues.  The  original  and  sole  intention  of 
the  school  was  to  afford  colored  men,  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  best  obtainable  educational  advan- 
tages. It  was  chartered  by  the  superior  court  of  Baltimore,  November 
27,  1867.  The  charter  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  bishops  (Scott)  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  From  the  date  of  its  incorporation 
until  the  present,  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  a  judicious  board 
of  trustees,  partly  white  and  partly  colored,  who  have  wisely  managed 
its  affairs. 

Its  first  professors  were  Rev.  J.  H.  Brown,  d.  d.,  and  Rev.  William 
Harden,  who  gave  instruction,  by  lectures  delivered  twice  a  we«k,  to 
pastors  in  and  around  Baltimore,  and  to  such  local  preachers  as  desired 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities.  This  mode  of  instruction 
continued  from  October,  1868,  to  June,  1870.  The  classes  met  only 
twice  a  week. 

The  regular  work  of  the  institution  was  commenced  October  2, 1872, 
under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Emory  J.  Round,  d.  d.,  who  did  faithful  and 
effective  work  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  Maslin  Frysinger,  in 
1882,  who  for  six  years  taught,  and  administered  theaffairs  of  theinstitu- 
tion,  with  rare  ability.  Failing  health  necessitated  his  resignation,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  F.  J.  Wagner,  A.  m.,  who  is  at  present  the 
president.  The  growth  of  the  institution  since  Dr.  Round  wasgiven 
control  has  been  steady  and  healthy,  and  it  has  been  doing  excellent 
work  and  aiding  materially  in  the  educp/tion  of  the  colored  peoi)le  in 
the  patronizing  territory. 

Students  from  this  institution  are  doing  successful  work  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  in  the  legal  profession,  in  medicine,  and  a  large 
number  are  successful  teachers  in  Maryland  and  adjoining  States. 

The  incorporators  of  this  institution  were  Thomas  Kelso,  John  Lan- 
ahau,  Henry  M,  Drakely,  William  Harden,  Hugh  L.  Bond,  James  H. 
Brown,  William  B.  Hill,  Charles  A.  Reid,  William  Daniel,  Isaac  P. 
Cook,  Francis  A.  Crook,  Robert  Turner,  and  Samuel  Hindes. 

Since  the  first  published  catalogue  in  1873  there  have  been  under 
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iDstructioDy  in  this  institution,  nearly  2,000  students.  Fifteen  hundred 
have  been  from  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  remainder  from  Delaware, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts,  and  Bermuda.  Eighty-two  have  honorably  grad- 
uated and  received  cither  classical,  normal,  or  theological  diplomas. 

In  1887  a  branch  school  was  established  at  Princess  Anne  known  as 
the  Delaware  Conference  Academy.^  A  large  new  building  for  dormi- 
tory and  recitation  rooms  has  been  added  to  the  mansion  purchased  on 
the  estate.  This  building  was  erected  mainly  by  the  students  iu  the 
industrial  department  of  the  academy.  The  work  done  in  this  school 
is  normal  and  normal  preparatory,  and  the  principal  is  a  graduate  of 
the  institution,  l^ormal  work  has  also  been  conducted  on  Saratoga 
street,  at  what  was  known  as  Baltimore  City  Academy.  This  has  been 
recently  discontinued,  because  it  was  doing  for  the  colored  children 
simply  what  was  being  done  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The 
first  charter  granted  in  1867  provided  only  for  the  admission  and  educa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  contemplated  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Ir  1879  the  charter  was  so  amended  that  persons  of  good  moral  char- 
acter might  bo  admitted  as  students  of  the  institution  to  prepare  for 
teaching  and  other  professions,  provided  suitable  provision  could  be 
made  for  their  instruction  without  additional  cost.  From  time  to  time 
the  courses  of  study  were  extended  and  improved,  until  complete  nor- 
mal, theological,  and  college  preparatory  departments  were  established. 
When  young  persons  in  the  college  preparatory  department  approached 
the  close  of  their  preparatory  work  and  began  to  investigate  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  college  training,  they  found  that  the  old  established  col- 
leges to  which  they  would  be  admitted  were  moro  expensive  than  they 
could  afford.  The  trustees,  appreciating  this  diflBculty,  arranged  to 
meet  this  new  demand.  Accordingly  the  legislature  of  Maryland  for 
1890  was  petitioned  for  a  change  of  corporate  name  and  an  enlargement 
of  functions,  which  petition  was  granted,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Morgan  College,*  and  the  school  was  raised  to  college  grade  with  all  the 
powers  granted  such  institutions.  So  that  now  for  $75  per  year  a  stu- 
dent can  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution  except  clothing,  inclu- 
sive of  board,  room  rent,  washing,  tuition,  books,  and  stationery,  thus 
bringing  a  college  training  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have  ambition 
worth  the  outlay. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  are  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  d.  d., 
president;  Eev.  J.  D.  Elbert,  vice-president;  F.  J.  Wagner,  secretary, 
and  G.  W.  S.  Hoffman,  treasurer;  John  H.  Smith,  William  J.  Hooper, 
Eev.  L.  F.  Morgan,  C.  W.  Slagle,  William  Perkins,  Thomas  Mallalicu, 
Thomas  I.  Hall,  AIcjbus  Hooper,  J.  E.  Ingram,  Rev.  C.  Q.  Key,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Coffee,  Rev.  W.  J.  Parker,  Edgar  F.  Kerwin,  E.  H.  Fowler,  Rev. 
T.  S.  Thomas,  H.  C.  Cannon,  Rev.  D.  H.  Carroll. 

>Tbis  is  now  recognized  as  the  State  Agricultural  College  for  negroes. 
'The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Rev.  Littleton  F.   Morgan,  a  distinguished 
Methodist  clergyman  of  Baltimore. 
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The  present  faculty  are  Rev*  F.  J.  Wagner,  A.  m.,  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology ;  Rev.  Charles  E,  Young,  professor  of  exe- 
getical  theology;  Rev.  Nathan  Thompson,  professor  of  advanced  Latin 
and  Greek;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  H.  Gadden,  principal  of  the  normal  depart- 
ment; Joseph  H.  Lockerman,  first  assistant  in  the  normal  department; 
Miss  Charlotte  Dickson,  teacher  of  elocution;  Benjamin  O.  Bird,  prin- 
cipal of  Delaware  Conference  Academy;  Mrs.  Portia  Bird,  first  assist- 
ant; Jacob  C.  Dunn,  second  assistant. 

COLLEGE   COURSE. 

Freshman  year. — Latiu:  Virgil,  ^^^Tt  Horace,  odes  and  epodes.  Greek:  Herodo- 
tus, Homer,  Fyffe's  Greek  history.  Mathematics:  Algebra,  trigonometryy  survey- 
ing. English:  English  composition,  English  past  and  present  (Trench),  elocution. 
Science:  Physiology,  zoology. 

Sophomore  year, — Latin :  Horace,  Cicero's  essays,  Tacitus,  Creighton's  Roman  his- 
tory. Greek :  Plato,  Xeuophon,  Demosthenes.  Mathematics :  Analytical  geometry, 
calculus,  mechanics.  English :  Rhetoric,  Constitution  of  United  States,  elocution, 
French  or  German.    Science:  Lectures  on  hygiene  and  anatomy,  botany. 

Junioi'year, — Plautus,  Quintillian.  Greek:  Thucydides,  New  Testament.  English: 
English  literature,  Shakespeare,  philosophy,  logic,  psychology.  Science:  Physics, 
chemistry.    French  or  German  history,  Myers'  Lectures  on  the  Bible. 

Senior  year. — Latin:  Lectures  on  literature,  sight  reading.  Greek:  Lectures  on 
literature,  sight  reading.  Butler's  Analogy,  Christian  E  videnees,  astronomy,  geology, 
political  economy,  ethics,  art  criticism  and  history  of  philosophy,  history  of  civil- 
ization ;  lectures  on  the  Bible. 

The  college  preparatory  course  is  the  same  as  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  any  of  the  first-class  colleges  of  the  country.*    The  theological* 
course  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  "Garrett"  and  "Drew"  sem- 
inaries. 

The  normal  course  includes  the  requirements  of  the  school  boards  of 
Maryland,  Virginia^  West  Virginia,  and  Delaware. 

School  year  begins  October  1  and  closes  June  1. 

EPIPHANY  APOSTOLIC  COLLEGE  (1890-1894). 

This  institution  is  situated  near  Walbrook,  a  northwest  suburb  of 
Baltimore.  It  is  controlled  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  was 
founded  in  1890,  to  give  classical  and  scientific  training  to  colored  youth. 
It  is  called  apostolic  to  express  its  purpose  of  fostering  the  missionary 
spirit  among  its  students.  Among  the  conditions  for  admission  are: 
A  decided  inclination  for  the  colored  mission,  recommendation  from  a 
priest,  good  health,  and  not  less  than  15  years  of  age.  These  students 
are  in  preparation  for  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  which  provides  the  aspir- 
ants for  the  missions  with  their  course  of  divinity.  They  attend  the 
lectures  in  phDosophy,  theology,  natural  sciences,  liturgy,  canon  law,  and 
sacred  Scriptures  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  receiving,  together  with  the 
diocesan  clergy,  the  superior  training  imparted  by  the  Sulpician  fath- 
ers, who  are  specially  devoted  to  the  training  of  priests. 


'  Since,  1890,  a  preparatory  school  has  been  built  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  at  a  cost  of 
$37,000. 
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BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE  (1839-1894). 
By  Philip  H.  Friese. 

The  City  College,*  for  many  years  located  on  Howard  street,  opposite 
Centre,  now  in  temporary  quarters  on  the  comer  of  Dolphin  street 
and  Pennsylvania  avenne,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem of  Baltimore.  It  has  been  in  existence  fifty-five  years;  It  was 
called  at  first  the  High  School. 

Cn  March  7, 1839,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  mayor  and  city  council,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  John  B.  Seidenstricker,  offered  by  Mr.  John  W.  Eandolph, 
and  unanimously  adopted,  it  was  resolved  to  direct  the  commissioners 
of  public  schools  to  extend  their  work  by  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution "in  which  the  higher  branches  of  English  and  classical  litera- 
ture only  should  be  taught/' 

The  measure  contemplated  by  this  resolution  was  promptly  carried 
into  effect.  A  building  was  rented  on  Courtland  street,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1839,  the  school  was  opened  with  46  students. 

Nathan  C.  Brooks,  A.  m.,  was  chosen  principal,  and  was  at  first  the 
only  instructor.  He  at  once  arranged  a  schedule  of  studies,  embrac- 
ing two  courses,  an  English  and  a  classical  course,  each  to  fetend 
through  four  years.  Thirty  of  the  students  chose  the  former,  devoting 
themselves  exclusively  to  English  and  mathematical  branches.  The 
remaining  16  elected  to  take  the  classical  course,  which  embraced  all 
the  studies  of  the  other,  with  the  addition  at  first  of  Latin,  and  after- 
wards of  Greek. 

The  school  day  was  divided  into  2  parts — a  morning  session  from  9 
to  12  o'clock,  and  an  afternoon  session  from  2  to  5.  The  classical  and 
English  sections  spent  the  morning  hours  in  alternate  study  and 
recitation,  and  all  the  students  applied  themselves  to  the  English 
branches,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Brooks,  to  "  studies  of  solid  and  prac- 
tical utility,"  during  the  afternoon. 

The  young  men  thus  assembled  had  been  selected  from  the  most  pro- 
ficient of  the  pupils  to  be  found  in  the  male  schools,  as  they  were  called, 
of  which  there  were  four,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  what  have  since 
developed  into  our  present  system  of  male  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  Such  schools,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  been  in  existence 
for  over  ten  years,  and  as  the  scope  of  the  instruction  imparted  was 
left  at  first  in  great  measure  to  the  principals  of  the  same,  there  was  in 
each  a  sinaH  number  of  older  pupils  whose  eagerness  to  learn  had  been 
encouraged  beyond  the  narrower  limits  within  which  the  great  major- 
ity were  necessarily  confined.     These  young  men  served  as  monitors, 


'This  institution,  tliongli  not  properly  a  coUege,  since  not  chartered  by  the  State 
with  degree-conferring  powers,  is  ])lacetl  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  colleges 
because  of  its  anomalous  position.  It  has  a  cnrriculam  extending  considerably 
higher  than  the  usual  xircparatory  school  and  is  an  important  educational  factor  in 
the  city  and  State. 
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or  aids  to  tbeir  respective  principals,  for  in  those  days  a  raodiflcation 
of  the  Lancasterian  system  was  used,  and  there  was  but  one  teacher 
to  a  school,  however  great  the  number  of  pupils.  Thus  Mr.  William  H. 
Coffin,  principal  of  the  first  public  school  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
during  the  first  year  of  his  incumbency,  presided  over  the  educational 
destinies  of  212  boys.  The  board  of  commissioners,  in  their  first  report, 
made  December  31,  1829,  speak  in  admirable  terms  of  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Coffin  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  express  the 
opinion  that  he  could,  in  a  suitable  room,  satisfactorily  conduct  a  school 
of  three  times  the  number.  In  such  a  system  the  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils,  though  called  monitors,  must  have  acted  virtually  in 
the  capacity  of  assistant  teachers;  and,  in  return  for  such  service,  as 
well  as  to  qualify  them  for  it,  they  were  given  special  instruction,  in 
classes  by  themselves,  as  the  leisure  of  the  principal  allowed.  From 
young  men  occupying  this  position  in  the  male  schools  the  first  students 
of  the  high  school  were  taken.  So  it  will  bo  seen  that  Prof.  Brooks 
had  some  excellent  material  with  which  to  make  the  experiment  of 
higher  public  education  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

During  the  year  following  the  establishment  of  the  high  school,  it 
was  reipoved  from  the  building  on  Courtland  street  to  rooms  over  the 
Firemen's  Insurance  Company's  office,  corner  South  and  Second  Streets. 
In  the  year  1841,  the  school  was  removed  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
Hanover  and  Lombard  streets,  and  in  the  next  year  was  taken  back  to 
the  original  house  on  Courtland  street.  The  rent  of  this  house  was 
8308  per  annum.  In  1843,  after  several  futile  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  board  to  obtain  from  the  city  council  the  means  of  erecting  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  use  of  the  school,  the  board  resolved  on  heroic 
measures,  and  interpreting  their  duty  toward  the  public  to  be  even 
more  binding  than  their  duty  of  submission  to  the  council,  practically 
forced  the  latter  body  to  allow  the  purchase,  for  $23,000,  of  the  prop- 
erty known  as  the  '*  Assembly  Eooms  and  Theater  Tavern,"  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Fayette  and  Holliday  streets.  In  case  the  council 
had  refused  to  approve  the  agreement  to  purchase,  the  board  had 
determined,  which  was  within  their  right,  to  lease  the  property  at  a 
rate,  which,  though  the  best  they  could  secure,  would  not  have  been  so 
advantageous  to  the  city.  The  Theater  Tavern,  30  feet  on  Holliday 
street,  was  torn  down  to  provide  yard  room.  For  thirty  years  the  high 
school  occupied  the  old  "Assembly  Rooms."  Male  school  No.  9  at  first 
was  a  tenant  in  common.  In  1851  No.  9  moved  out  and  left  the  high 
school  in  solo  possession. 

The  resources  of  discipline  in  those  early  days,  as  in  all  schools  of 
the  time,  i)ublic  or  private,  select  or  promiscuous,  were  not  confined  to 
moral  suasion.  Corporal  punishment  was  practiced  for  several  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  school. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  High  School,  as  in  all  the  schools,  at  state<l 
periods  public  examinations  were  held,  in  which  the  teachers  ques- 
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tioned  their  classes  in  tlio  7)resence  of  the  local  committee,  and  such 
other  commissioners  and  city  authorities  as  chose  to  attend.  As  each 
class  finished  its  course  and  left  the  institntiob  these  exercises  were 
given  a  special  character,  though  diplomas  or  certificates  were  not 
bestowed  until  long  afterwards. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  of  1849  Prof.  Brooks  resigned  to 
become  president  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College.  The  High  School 
meanwhile  had  increased  in  the  number  of  its  students  to  232,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation  Prof.  Brooks  had  7  assistants.  Two  of 
these  gentlemen  had  been  engaged  to  teach  the  modern  languages. 
German  was  introduced  in  1846^  French  and  Spanish  in  1848.  Span- 
ish has  since  been  dropped  from  the  list  of  studies.  The  modern  lan- 
guages were  not  specified  in  the  ordinance  creating  the  institution, 
and  so  they  were  made  optional  at  first. 

Prof.  Brooks  was  a  man  of  solid  attainments  and  marked  ability  in 
imparting  knowledge.    There  are  men  at  the  present  day  occupying 
positions  in  the  highest  walks  of  public  life  in  Baltimore  who  grate- 
fally  remember  the  High  School's  first  principal  as  a  most  faithful,  * 
eathusiastic,  and  inspiring  teacher. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Waters  succeeded  Prof.  Brooks  in  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  High  School.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Septem- 
ber, 1849.  He  was  a  man  of  mild  but  firm  temper,  scholarly,  of  a  dig- 
nified bearing,  and  well  fitted  to  sustain  and  extend  the  credit  of  the 
institution  at  whose  head  he  had  been  placed.  Dr.  Waters  had  been 
piesident  of  Washington  College  at  Chestertowii. 

In  the  following  year,  1850,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  mayor  and  city 
council,  it  was  resolved  that  the  male  public  high  school  of  Baltimore 
sliould  thereafter  be  called  the  Central  High  School.  This  change 
of  style  had  become  necessary  on  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
two  female  high  schools,  and  for  several  years  previous  we  find  the 
new  style  employed  in  the  annual  reports  of*  th6  board  before  it  had 
been  authorized  by  the  city  council.  At  the  same  time  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  schools  were  empowered  to  confer  on  the  graduates  of 
this  their  highest  educational  institution  testimonials  in  the  form  of 
certificates,  **  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board,  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  with  the  seal  of  the  city  attached,  by  the  committee  on  the  Central 
High  School,  and  by  the  principal  and  teachers  of  said  school." 

The  eflfect  of  this  action  of  the  council  was  at  once  felt  throughout 
the  whole  public-school  system.  The  following  year  156  boys  were 
admitted  to  the  Central  High  School,  by  examination,  from  the  gram- 
mar schools,  an  increase  of  50  on  the  preceding  year,  swelling  the  roll  to 
the  unprecedented  number  of  297,  and  necessitating  in  the  next  year, 
1852,  an  elevation  of  the  standard  of  the  grammar  schools  to  keep  the 
higher  institution  from  being  overcrowded.  Candidates  for  admission 
were  examined  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  algebra  (including  a  knowledge 
of  the  square  root),  definitions  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  parsing,  and 
geography. 
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likewise  the  responsibility  that  was  felt  to  be  attached  to  the  public 
bestowal  of  literary  honors  upon  its  graduates  seems  to  have  exerted 
an  invigoratisg  inflxtence  upon  the  institution  itself.  At  once  a  plan  of 
reorganization  was  matured  and  carried  into  effect.  This  was  facili- 
tated by  the  removal  of  No,  9  to  a  new  building  erected  for  it,  giving 
the  Central  High  School  space  for  expansion. 

The  upper  story  was  then  thrown  into  one  large  room,  called  the 
stndy  hall,  used  for  assembling  the  school  and  for  purposes  of  study 
or  preparation.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  was  divided  into  9 
class  rooms  for  recitation,  each  instructoi*  having  Ms  own  special  apart- 
ment. 

The  working  day  was  divided  into  eight  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 
each,  four  in  the  morning,  ftom  9  to  12,  and  four  in  the  afternoon  from 
2  to  5.  Each  class  at  first  had  certain  of  these  periods  for  study,  and 
for  that  purpose  repaired  to  the  upper  ball,  where  several  might  thus 
be  assembled,  under  ihe  supervision  of  one  of  the  instructors,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  render  such  assistance  to  the  students  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  lessons  for  that  or  the  following  day,  as  they  might  be 
unable  to  obtain  at  home.  At  the  end  of  each  period  the  classes  sev- 
erally repaired  to  the  rooms  in  which  their  next  recitations  were  to  be 
held,  according  to  a  printed  schedule,  of  which  every  student  had  a 
copy.  This  working  scheme  with  certain  modifications  has  ever  since 
been  followed  in  the  institution.  Now  the  x)eriods  devoted  to  prepar- 
ation, about  two  per  week  for  each  class,  are  spent  in  the  classrooms. 
Originally  all  the  students  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning 
session  in  the  study  hall,  where  the  exercises  were  opened  with  a  i*ead- 
ing  from  the  scriptures  by  the  principal,  followed  by  a  declamation  by 
one  of  the  older  students.  Also  the  whole  school  at  the  close  of  the 
session  assembled,  as  at  present,  for  dismission.  But  now,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  %ach  class  reports  at  once  in  the  rooms  in  which 
its  first  recitation  is 'to  be  held,  this  being  preceded,  as  before,  by  a 
scripture  lesson. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  plan  of  reorganization  carried  out  by 
Dr.  Waters  was  the  division  of  the  courses  of  study  into  distinct 
departments.  Seven  such  were  recognized,  namely :  Belles-lettres  and 
history,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  moral,  mental,  and  politi- 
cal science,  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  graphics,  and 
music.  But  little  time  was  given  to  music,  and  it  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  part  of  the  curriculum.  As  far  as  possible  each  instructor  was 
allotted  to  a  particular  branch,  that  the  teaching  might  be  uniform 
throughout  the  school.  The  necessity  of  this  reorganization  must  have 
been  urgent,  for  after  it  had  been  effected,  we  find  4  gentlemen  out 
of  the  9  who  comjwsed  the  teaching  staff  giving  instruction  in  book- 
keei)ing.  This  subject,  together  with  penmanship,  was,  in  1853,  erecteil 
into  a  distinct  department,  and  has  ever  since  been  taught  by  an  expe- 
rienced accountant.    At  this  time  the  instructors  begin  to  be  styled 
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professor  and  adjunct  professor,  according  to  whether  they  had  charge 
of,  or  assisted  in  the  department  with  which  they  were  connected. 

There  were  two  stated  courses  of  study,  as  originally  arranged  by 
Prof.  Brooks  in  apparent  conformity  with  the  purport  of  the  city 
ordinance  creating  the  institution,  an  English  and  a  classical  course. 
For  one  or  other  of  these  the  parents  of  newly  admitted  students,  by  a 
circular  sent  to  them,  were  requested  to  indicate  their  preference.  A 
course  thus  chosen  could  be  changed  within  the  first  three  months  of 
that  school  year,  not  afterwards. 

The  difference  between  these  courses  consisted  almost  entirely  in 
the  fact  that  the  one  embraced  the  ancient  languages,  and  the  other 
did  not.  The  mathematical,  English,  and  scientific  studies  were  pur- 
sued to  almost  the  same  extent  in  both.  The  modem  languages, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish  were  made  optional,  and  might  be  taken, 
one  or  all,  in  conjunction  with  every  other  study  in  the  curriculum. 
This  arrangement  really  made  all  the  languages  optional,  and  practi* 
cally  increased  the  number  of  courses  almost  indefinitely,  introducing 
great  disparity  among  them.  Thus  certain  of  the  students  would  be 
occupied  during  all  of  the  recitation  periods,  eight  daily,  while  others 
would  of  necessity  be  left  with  nothing  to  do  for  one  or  more  periods. 
This  state  of  things  made  it  necessary  for  some  One  to  be  constantly 
on  duty  in  the  study  hall,  where  young  men  with  no  recitations  to  make 
were  to  report  for  the  time  being.  An  examination  of  the  first  printed 
schedule,  that  for  1852,  reveals  the  fact  that  on  an  average  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  school  were  constantly  in  the  study  hall,  engaged  in 
**  preparation.'^ 

A  young  man  who  had  chosen  the  classical  course  would  take  up 
Latin  the  first  year,  and  he  might  also  elect  to  study  German,  French^ 
and  Spanish.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  he  would  add 
Greek,  if  he  was  so  inclined,  and  pursue  all  five  during  the  ensuing  three 
years.  Similarly  those  who  took  the  English  course  might  undertake 
all  the  studies  save  the  ancient  languages. 

The  course  in  natural  science  was  altogether  confined  to  lectures  and 
recitations.  No  laboratory  work  was  undertaken  until  the  present 
head  of  the  department  of  natural  sciences  entered  the  faculty  of  the 
institution.  The  course  in  mathematics  has  always  been  prominent, 
culminating  in  the  last  year,  then  as  now,  in  the  infinitesimal  calculus 
and  analytical  geometry.  Drawing,  artistic  and  industrial,  was  given 
considerable  attention  as  at  present.  Among  the  English  branches  the 
art  of  expression  has  always  taken  equal  rank  with  the  studies  of  history 
and  literature. 

The  year  following  this  leorganization  under  Dr.  Waters,  on  Novem- 
ber 27, 1851,  m  the  Front  Street  Theater,  the  first  public  commencement 
was  held,  when  the  school  board  and  the  faculty  of  the  Central  High 
School  availed  themselves  of  the  newly  granted  authority  to  confer 
certificates  upon  its  graduates.    Two  young  gentlemen  received  the 
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highest  honors  of  the  institution  on  this  occasion,  having  completed 
the  full  term  and  full  course  of  study.  Eight  others,  having  completed 
partial  courses,  were  granted  qualified  certificates.  These  10  young 
gentlemen  wrote  essays  which  were  deposited  with  the  board)  what 
the  board  did  with  them  is  not  stated.  Addresses  were  delivered  bj 
three  of  the  graduates,  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  Hon,  E.  Louis 
Lowe,  and  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  J.  H.  T.  Jerome.  The  orator 
of  the  occasion  was  "  our  highly  eloquent  townsman,  S.  Teackle  Wallis, 
esq."  Thus  the  Central  High  School  held  its  first  public  commence- 
ment under  exceptionally  favorable  auspices. 

At  the  second  annual  commencement  certificates  were  granted  to  11 
young  men,  of  whom  one  had  taken  the  classical  course,  and  10  the 
English.  These  numbers  show  conclusively  that  while  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  in  the  classics  may  have  been  excellent,  the  number  of 
students  who  availed  themselves  of  it  was  comparatively  small,  and  the 
probability  is,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  that  a  similar  state  of 
things  had  prevailed  during  the  years  previous  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  under  Dr.  Waters.  At  the  third  annual  commencement  we 
find  that  certificates  are  granted  to  IG  graduates,  of  whom  6  had  com- 
jdeted  a  full  classical  course,  7  a  course  embracing  the  Latin  language 
and  substituting  mathematics  for  Greek,  and  3  an  English  and  mathe- 
itiatical  course. 

These  figures  show  what  influence  the  bestowal  of  testimonials  or 
certificates  had  upon  the  higher  classes  in  the  school.  At  the  first 
commencement,  though  the  school  had  been  in  operation  twelve  years, 
but  2  young  men  had  remained  to  complete  the  studies  of  the  fourth 
year.  At  the  second  commencement  11,  and  at  the  third  16  arc  found 
to  be  entitled  to  the  full  honors  of  the  institution.  We  also  observe  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  chose  the  classical  course  in 
preference  to  the  English,  exhibiting  a  tendency  begun  then,  which 
continued  until  at  last  the  English  as  a  separate  course  was  abandoned. 

In  1853  Eev.  Dr.  Waters  resigned  to  take  the  principalship  of  an 
academy  in  Pennsylvania,  and  John  A.  Getty,  A.  m.,  was  elected  prin- 
cipal. He  had  been  but  eleven  months  in  the  position,  when  removed 
by  death.  Prof.  Getty,  during  his  short  administration,  seems  to 
have  given  the  school  authorities  a  deep  impression  of  his  moral  worth, 
executive  abilities,  and  scholastic  attainments. 

George  Morrison,  A.  m.,  succeeded  Prof.  Getty.  This  was  a  period 
of  change  and  transition.  Thitherto  the  school  had  had  two  ses- 
sions daily  from  9  to  12,  and  from  2  to  5.  This  year,  1853,  but  one 
session  a  day  was  held,  from  8:30  a.  m.,  to  2:45  p.  m.,  divided  as  before 
into  eight  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  with  a  recess  of  fifteen 
minutes  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  periods.  Very  few  of  the  classes 
at  this  time  were  allowed  study  periods,  leaving  opportunities  in  the 
case  of  most  of  them  for  eight  recitations  daily.  It  will  be  seen  that 
by  this  division  of  time,  many  subjects  could  be  attempted,  and  a 
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reference  to  the  schedules  of  studies  used  then  seems  to  justify  the 
complaiut  Prof.  Morrison  made  in  his  reports  that  the  teachers  are 
embarassed  with  "a  multiplicity  of  subjects/'  and  that  a  system  under 
which  a  lad  of  twelve  years  could  be  introduced  simultaneously  to  three 
modern  languages,  two  ancient  ones,  and  a  full  course  of  English  and 
mathematical  studies,  including  several  of  the  natural  sciences,  was 
"founded,  on  the  presumption  that  a  youth  can  learn  everything  at 
once." 

The  board,  about  this  time,  at  Prof.  Morrison's  suggestion,  deprived 
the  parents  of  students  of  a  portion  of  their  power  of  choice  relative 
to  the  languages,  dividing  them  between  the  two  courses  of  studies 
pursued,  on  a  fixed  principle  of  distribution.  The  liberty  in  that  direc- 
tion thitherto  allowed  had  very  often  been  used  in  a  manner  that  dis- 
played bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  obstructing  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  by  taxing  him  overmuch,  and  interfering  sadly  with  the 
organization  of  the  school. 

The  English  course  was  made  to  include  German  for  the  whole  term 
of  four  years,  adding  French  and  Spanish  in  the  third  year.  Those 
who  elected  the  classical  course  took  up  French  and  Latin  the  first 
year,  added  Greek  the  second,  and  German  and  Spanish  the  third 
year. 

All  the  classes,  after  this  change,  seem  to  have  had  eight  recitations  to 
make  daily,  no  preparation  periods  being  provided  for.  Balance 
between  the  two  courses  was  brought  about  by  giving  a  greater  amount 
of  time  in  the  Enghsh  course  to  German  and  to  what  might  be  termed 
the  more  practical  branches.  The  natural  sciences  and  mathematics 
held  the  same  place  in  both  courses. 

During  these  years  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
graduates  who  had  taken  the  classical  course  in  preference  to  the 
English.  In  the  year  1856  the  graduating  class  numbered  20,  of  whom 
13  belonged  to  tlie  classical  section. 

Prof.  Morrison's  influence  on  the  curriculum  of  the  institution  was 
to  give  the>courses  of  study  a  more  definite  character,  to  equalize  them 
as  nearly  as  possible,  and  to  reduce  them  to  more  reasonable  propor- 
tions. He  constantly  refers  in  his  reports,  however,  to  the  disparity 
between  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  boys  who  come  up  from  the 
grammar  schools  and  the  course  of  study  presented  to  their  endeavors 
as  students  of  the  Central  High  School.  Toward  the  close  of  his  term 
the  number  of  periods  per  day  and,  consequently,  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  recitations,  was  reduced  to  six,  where  it  had  been  eight  before. 
The  school  session,  however,  continued  to  be  six  hours.  This  enabled 
concentration  upon  fewer  subjects  and  was  a  step  in  the  direction  Prof. 
Morrison  had  pointed  out  as  the  line  of  progress  for  the  institution. 

In  June,  1857,  Prof.  Morrison  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect 
with  the  close  of  August,  and  Thomas  D.  Baird,  pn,  d.,  became  prin- 
cipal at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1857-'58. 
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The  advent  of  Dr.  Baird  marks  an  e]poch  in  the  history  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School.  As  a  teacher  he  embodied,  to  an  unusual  degree, 
the  spirit  of  progress.  He  carried  out  with  a  vigorous  hand  many  of 
the  suggestions  of  his  predecessors.  He  also  inaugurated  reforms 
which  none  but  a  man  of  his  exceptional  personality  could  have  exe- 
cuted. During  the  first  year  of  his  principalship  the  present  rules  of 
discipline  were  adopted  and  put  into  operation;  the  several  classes  were 
graded  as  they  never  had  been  before,  and  through  his  vigorous  repre- 
sentations to  the  board  the  disparity,  amounting  almost  to  disconti- 
nuity, between  the  work  done  in  the  grammar  schools  and  that 
attempted  in  the  high  school  was,  to  a  great  extent,  removed. 

These,  measures  seem  to  have  been  promoted  somewhat  by  an  event 
of  great  interest  to  the  schools  and  the  community  in  general,  which 
took  place  in  tbe  year  during  which  Dr.  Baird  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  principalship. 

In  1857  George  Peabody,  esq.,  in  his  letter  to  the  "  Trustees  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institute  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,"  instructed  them 
to  provide  annually  for  the  distribution  of  $200  among  the  graduates 
of  the  Female  High  School  in  the  form  of  gold  medals,  and  $500  each 
to  the  "  School  of  Design  attached  to  the  Mechanics*  Institute"  and  to 
"the  Male  High  School,"  the  money  to  be  distributed  in  sums  of  not 
more  than  $100  nor  less  than  $50  each. 

Experience  has  shown  that  these  prizes  are  not  an  unmixed  blessing 
to  the  institution,  but  the  generous  motive  of  the  donor  could  not  but 
elicit  tiie  highest  appreciation.  The  great  philanthropist  also,  by  thus 
evincing,  in  a  very  practical  way,  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  public 
higher  education,  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  board  of  commissioners 
to  renewed  efforts  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  desig- 
nated by  Mr.  Peabody  as  the  recipients  of  his  liberality. 

Accordingly,  during  that  year,  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  was  materially  raised,  totakeefiect  at  the  examination 
in  the  summer  of  1858,  and  new  rules  of  discipline  were  adopted. 

When  Dr.  Baird  entered  the  school  he  found  307  students  enrolled. 
In  his  first  report,  rendered  at  the  close  of  1857,  he  stated  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  that  year  were  not 
prepared  to  take  up  their  new  studies.  He  recommended  that  the 
grade  of  the  grammar  schools  be  elevated  to  suit  the  curriculum  of  the 
high  school,  and  proclaimed  his  intention,  meanwhile,  to  hold  all  future 
candidates  for  admission  strictly  to  the  standard  fixed  by  the  board. 
This  recommendation,  which  before  this  time  he  had  made  personally 
and  through  the  committee  on  the  school,  was  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  commissioners,  and,  under  the  additional  stimulus  already 
referred  to,  they  took  action  accordingly  in  time  to  publish  their  inten- 
tion in  the  report  of  that  year.  The  result  was  that  at  the  examinations 
of  1858,  the  first  Dr.  Baird  sui^erin tended,  a  great  many  students  failed 
of  promotion  to  the  second  year  of  the  high  school,  and  only  57,  about 
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CHie-third  of  those  who  had  been  sent  up  from  the  lower  schools,  were 
admitted.  The  effect  of  these  stringent  measures  was  at  first  to  dimin- 
ish the  numbers  of  the  school  but  to  improve  the  character  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  classes  throughout^  as  was  shown  by  a  marked  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  the  number  in  the  graduating  classes  of  succeeding 
years  to  that  in  the  whole  school.  There  was  also,  until  other  disturb- 
ing influences  were  felt,  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates. 
This  policy  of  rigid  examinations  was  continued  throughout  the  whole 
of  Dr.  Baird's  administaration  and  was  of  untold  benefit  to  the  whole 
school  system.  At  that  time,  and  until  recent  years,  the  Central  High 
School  faculty  examined  the  candidates  and  marked  their  papers. 

The  elevation  of  the  grammar-school  grade  made  at  that  time 
affected  principally  the  subjects  of  algebra  and  urithmetic.  In  algebra 
lads  on  entering  the  high  school  were  therefore  prepared  to  take  up 
affected  quadratics,  and  arithmetic  was  completed  in  the  grammar 
schools.  The  successful  candidates  were  likewise  better  prepared  in 
the  common  English  branches.  Thus  the  high  school  was  relieved  of 
a  great  deal  of  elementary  work  and  enabled  to  bestow  more  time  uxK)n 
advanced  study. 

This  extension  of  the  grammar-school  work  was  not  accompnnied 
in  the  high  schools  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects  taught 
nor  in  the  scope  attempted.  Consequently  the  number  of  recitation 
periods  was  reduced  to  five,  and  they  were  fixed  at  one  hour  each,  sav- 
ing the  time  consumed  in  changing  classes,  the  allotment  which  x)re- 
vails  at  present.  Neither  this  nor  preceding  nor  subsequent  exten- 
sions of  the  grammar-school  work  occasioned  any  material  addition  to 
the  printed  curriculum  of  the  higher  institutions.  They  have  all  been 
in  the  nature  of  adjustment,  removing  from  the  crowded  schedule  of 
the  high  school  certain  elementary  work  and  adding  this  to  the  grade 
of  the  lower  schools  so  as  to  give  the  former  opportunity  for  more 
efBcient  work  within  the  original  ground  marked  out  as  that  which 
should  be  covered  in  such  an  institution.  So  far  as  the  work  done  in 
a  school  can  be  judged  by  its  published  curriculum  some  of  the  first 
printed  schedules  of  the  institution  are  even  more  ambitious  than  the 
last. 

The  new  features  of  the  rules  adopted  December  15,  1867,  are  these. 
For  the  first  time  is  a  young  man's  deportment  made  to  have  an  abid- 
ing influence  upon  his  rank  in  the  school.  For  the  first  time  is  a 
practical  bearing  given  to  the  principle  that  good  manners  and  good 
scholarshij}  ought  to  go  together,  and  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  neither 
when  these  are  separated.  Corporal  punishment  too,  had  been  used 
freely  from  the  beginning  until  this  time.  It  was  claimed  that  the  boys 
"  sent  up  "  from  the  grammar  schools  were  used  to  it,  expected  it,  and 
could  not  be  managed  without  it.  The  subject  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  these  rules  but  the  custom  was  tacitly  understood  to  be  abolished 
by  them,  nor  was  it  used  afterwards. 
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Mr.  Peabody,  in  the  memorable  letter  referred  to,  establishing  the 
prizes  which  have  ever  since  gone  by  his  name,  specifies  that  these 
prizes  were  to  bo  given  to  those  who  should  bo  adjudged  "  most  worthy 
from  their  fidelity  to  their  studies,  their  attainments,  their  moral 
deportment,  their  personal  habits  of  cleanliness,  and  propriety  of  man- 
ners." 

The  code  of  discipline  adopted  at  this  time,  by  instituting  the  average 
of  merit  made  by  combining  the  averages  of  conduct  and  scholarship 
obviously  enabled  the  authorities  of  the  school  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Peabody's  gift.  Thenceforward  the  deportment  of  a 
young  man  was  to  aflFect  his  standing  in  the  school  and  help  determine 
his  share  in  the  honors  and  prizes  of  commencement  day.  It  ought 
hero  to  be  stated  that  this  rule  has  rarely  debarred  a  young  man  from 
taking*  the  place,  if  a  good  one,  to  which  his  scholarship  would  other- 
wise have  entitled  him ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  history  of  this  institution 
sheds  light  upon  that  interesting  and  all-important  subject,  the  influence 
of  education  upon  character,  its  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
highest  mental  culture  among  its  students  is  usually  found  in  alliance 
with  moral  worth  and  gentle  manners. 

At  the  commencement  held  in  1857  the  proposed  establishment  of 
thePeabody  prizes  was  announced,  and  in  that  held  the  following  year, 
in  the  Maryland  Institute  Hall,  they  were  for  the  first  time  bestowed, 
by  William  E.  Mr.yhew,  esq.,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Institute.  The  money  was  divided  into  seven  sums,  three  of 
$100  eacli  and  four  of  $50  each.  The  bestowal  of  these  prizes  has  ever 
since  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  exercises  of  commencement 
day. 

During  Dr.  Baird's  administration,  as  in  the  years  before,  the  propor- 
tion of  classical  to  English  graduates  continued  to  increase.  This  is 
undoubtedly  In  part  attributable  to  the  fact  that  he  and  his  prede- 
cessors threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  classical  scale.  In 
those  days,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  educational  value  of  the 
natural  sciences  was  not  given  the  recognition  that  even  then  properly 
belonged  to  it. 

In  those  days,  however,  there  was  really  nothing  in  the  curriculum 
as  it  stood  that  could  lake  the  place  of  the  classics  for  educational 
purposes.  The  natural  science  and  mathematics  taught  in  the  English 
course  was  embraced  in  the  classical,  so  that  a  student  lost  nothing  by 
taking  the  latter,  but  gained  thereby,  and  was  encouraged  to  feel  that 
he  outranked  those  who  were  not  in  the  classical  jsection. 

The  civil  war  affected  the  Central  High  School  less  than  might  have 
been  expected.  In  18G1,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  excitement,  the 
commencement  exercises  were  held  in  a  private  manner.  Most  of  the 
usual  features  were  omitted,  and  the  diplomas  and  Peabody  prizes 
were  conferred  without  ceremony  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  city 
authorities  and  of  an  audience  composed  exclusively  of  the  immediate 
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friends  of  the  graduates.  The  eflfect  of  our  great  national  upheaval 
VLj}on  the  working  and  organization  of  the  school  vras  slight.  One  of 
the  iprofessors,  a  native  of  a  foreign  country,  was  obliged  to  resign 
because  he  could  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  was  administered 
to  all  public  servants.  Another  member  of  the  faculty  applied  for 
leave  of  absence,  and  '*  went  to  the  front,*'  where  he  was  wounded  at 
Charleston.  The  following  year,  he  resumed  his  duties  in  the  class 
room. 

Nor  did  the  war  greatly. impede  the  general  growth  of  the  schools. 
In  18G1  the  x^ublic-school  attendance  in  Baltimore  fell  off  200.  In  the 
year  1857,  a  year  of  commercial  panic,  it  had  fallen  off  1,200.  In  1862 
and  succeeding  years  the  attendance  continued  to  increase,  though  not 
at  first  with  the  rapidity  of  former  years.  Young  children  came  in  as 
usual,  but  the  older  ones,  especially  the  older  boys  dropped  out.  This 
affected  somewhat  the  upper  classes  in  the  grammar  schools  and  all 
the  classes  of  the  Central  High  School.  Lads  were  in  demand  to  sup- 
ply in  labor  and  the  industries  the  places  of  men  who  had  gone  into  the 
Army.  This  was  noticeable  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
when  the  heavy  drafts  made  by  the  Government  caused  the  prices  of 
labor  to  rise  in  an  unprecedented  degree^  and  offered  great  inducement 
to  the  older  lads  "to  leave  school  and  go  to  work.''  In  1860  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  numbered  204  and  graduated  a  class  of  24..  In  1864 
it  numbered  205  and  graduated  a  class  of  13. 

The  perilous  condition  Of  the  country,  naturally  evoked  in  the  city 
authorities  a  corresponding  amount  of  zeal  in  respect  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service.  It  was  then  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  government.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  I  pre- 
sume, that  after  the  subject  had  been  mooted  for  twenty-five  years, 
when  lot  after  lot  had  been  x>archased  and  abandoned,  when  plan  after 
plan  had'  been  matured  and  cast  aside,  when  appeal  after  appeal  had 
been  made  by  the  board  to  the  council  and  by  the  latter  body  had 
been  rejected  or  ignored,  at  length  the  city  fathers  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  a  dreadful  war  began  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  use 
of  the  Central  High  School.  In  1803,  on  Park  street,  near  Madison, 
this  building  was  begun.  During  that  year  tlie  foundation  was  laid 
and  the  first  story  completed.  But  the  next  year  the  war  was  virtually 
over,  the  country  was  safe,  prices  had  gone  up,  work  on  the  new  build- 
ing was  suspended.  It  never  was  resumed.  For  ten  years  more  the 
high  school  remained  in  the  old  assembly  rooms,  where  its  condition 
was  truly  horrible  in  respect  to  noisy  distractions  without  and  the  lack 
of  conveniences  within,  together  with  the  aggravation  of  everything 
that  could  contribute  to  the  discomfort  and  obstruction  of  teachers  and 
students.  The  building  never  had  been  fit  for  the  uses  of  a  large 
school.  For  many  years  necessary  repairs  and  replenishing  had  been 
remitted  because  of  tlie  constant  expectation  of  obtaining  a  new  build- 
ing.   The  furniture  had  gone  to  decay,  the  ceilings  were  coming  down 
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him  mental  inspiration  and  moral  stimulus.  His  character  and  attain- 
ments were  such  as  to  command  admiration  and  respect.  By  the  young 
men  over  whose  education  he  presided  there  was  felt-  toward  him  the 
most  complete  confidence  and  a  peculiar  reverence  that  is  rare  indeed. 
His  reports  to  the  board  of  commissioilers  are  such  as  no  one  can 
peruse  without  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  wise  educator  and  a  man 
who  would  allow  no  consideration  whatever  to  make  him  swerve  from 
his  professional  standpoint  as  a  teacher.  He  was  honest,  intellectually 
and  morally,  and  fearless  withal.  He  was  a  faithful,  laborious  public 
servant.  But  he  knew  the  province  of  his  own  peculiar  duties,  and 
there,  as  ho  bore  all  the  responsibility,  so  he  brooked  no  interference. 
His  life  was  so  wrought  into  the  institution  for  which  he  chiefly  labored 
that  so  long  as  that  institution  endures  his  influence  will  be  felt. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1873,  the  board  of  commissioners  promoted  the 
senior  professor  of  mathematics,  William  Elliott,  jr.,  A.  M.,  to  the  posi- 
tion  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Baird. 

Prof.  Elliott  entered  the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  in 
the  year  1850,  when  he  was  appointed  vice-principal  of  the  Eastern 
Female  High  School.  In  the  following  j'^ear,  1851,  he  was  transferred 
tp  the  Central  High  School  as  ^^  assistant  in  mathematics  and  teacher 
of  English."  During  the  interval  between  1851  and  his  election  to  the 
pdncipalship  in  1873,  he  ha<l  been  a  member  of  its  faculty.  He  thus 
brought  to  the  performance  of  his  new  duties  the  wealth  of  many  years' 
experience,  most  of  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  institution  at  whoso 
head  he  had  been  placed. 

In  September,  1873,  Prof.  Elliott  entered  upon  the  active  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  city  college,  and  began  to  organize  its 
work  for  the  year.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  September,  fire  breaking  out  in  the  Holliday  Street  Theater 
was  communicated  to  the  old  assembly  buildings,  in  which  the  city 
college  had  passed  so  many  years.  The  damage  was  so  great  that  it 
was  regarded  inexpedient  to  repair  the  old  structure.  This  was  the 
most  decisive  stroke  of  good  fortune  that  had  ever  happened  to  the 
institution,  because  it  necessitated  the  erection  of  the  new  building 
which  had  been  so  long  in  contemplation.  The  lot  on  Howard  street 
opposite  Center  had  already  been  secured;  it  was  selected  by  Mr.  John 
T.  Morris,  president  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Tegmfiyer,  city  com- 
missioner. These  gentlemen  had  been  appointed  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  their  action  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  the 
presidents  of  the  two  branches  of  the  council.  The  technical  diflSculty 
in  the  way  of  a  new  building  for  the  institution  had  previously  consisted 
in  the  council  as  a  body  insisting  on  their  right  to  reject  any  site 
selected  by  the  former  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  secure  a  lot  which  w^ould  meet  the  approval  of 
so  large  a  number  of  persons,  the  majority  of  the  council.  The  lot  was 
leased  for  the  city  at  an  annual  rental  of  $4,600.    Then  $150,000  were 
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tion  was  reopened  by  a  resolation  adopted  by  the  Alamni  Association, 
and  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  faculty.  Many  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution, whose  judgment  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  course  of  study  at  the  Oity  College  could  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  enable  it  to  confer  degrees  that  would  be  respected  by  all  the 
American  universities. 

It  was  years  after  the  official  and  authorized  change  of  name  from 
the  Central  High  School  to  Baltimore  City  CoUege  before  it  went  into 
actual  effect;.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  natural  persistence  of  an 
old  name,  partly  because  the  new  name  did  not  appear  on  the  certifi- 
cates conferred  at  commencement  day  until  1872,  when  the  old  stock 
had  run  out,  and  partly  because  the  change  of  name  was  not  followed 
by  the  change  of  rank  and  character  that  was  at  first  contemplated. 

The  schedule  adopted  in  1869  was  as  follows : 

The  first  year  class  had  Latin  5  hours  weekly;  English  analysis,  3; 
algebra,  5;  arithmetic,!;  geometry,!;  natural  philosophy,  2;  history, 
3;  writing,  4;  bookkeeping,  1. 

The  second-year  class  had  Latin  5  hours  weekly;  German,  4;  geome- 
try, 5;  astronomy,  1 ;  bookkeepihfi:,  2;  physiology,  3;  history,  2;  English 
analysis,  3. 

The  third-year  class  had  Latin  4  hours  weekly;  Greek,  4;  French, 
3;  German,  3;  astronomy,  1 ;  surveying,  4;  natural  philosophy,  4;  rhet- 
oric, 2. 

The  fourth-year  class  had  Latin  4  hours  weekly;  Greek,  4;  French,  2; 
analytical  geometry,  3;  astronomy,  1;  chemistry,  3;  English  literature, 
2 ;  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  3 ;  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1. 

Dr.  Baird  earnestly  recommended  that  13  years  be  the  age  required 
of  candidates  for  entrance.  The  ago  for  entrance  had  been  fixed  at 
12.  This  was  obviously  too  low.  The  average  age  has  always  been 
about  two  years  more  than  the  minimum.  But  younger  boys  have 
always  come  then,  as  they  do  now,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  introduce, 
as  Dr.  Baird  says,  <^  great  disparity  in  the  materials  of  which  the  sev- 
eral classes  are  made  up."  There  have  been  numerous  cases  in  which 
young  lads,  who  have  acquitted  themselves  well  in  the  grammar  schools, 
have  utterly  broken  down  or  done  poorly  on  attempting  the  work  of 
the  college,  from  no  other  reason  than  the  immaturity  of  mind  and  body 
accompanyiDg  tender  years. 

The  class  which  graduated  in  1872  was  tbe  last  that  stood  with  Dr. 
Baird  before  the  public  on  commencement  day.  Before  the  next  occa- 
sion of  the  kind,  he  was  sore  stricken  and  near  his  end.  His  health 
had  been  failing  for  several  years  previous,  as  he  says  in  his  rei)ort  for 
1868,  "from  no  other  cause  than  the  intolerable  burden  of  keeping  up 
a  creditable  reputation  to  a  school  of  this  grade  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances,"  referring  to  tbe  condition  of  the  building. 

Dr.  Baird  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1873.  His  memory  is  endeared  to 
many  hundreds  of  our  best  citizens  who  in  their  youth  received  from 
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him  mental  inspiration  and  moral  stimulus.  His  character  and  attain- 
ments were  such  as  to  command  admiration  and  respect.  By  the  young 
men  over  whose  education  he  presided  there  was  felt-  toward  him  the 
most  complete  confidence  and  a  peculiar  reverence  that  is  rare  indeed. 
His  reports  to  the  board  of  commissioilers  are  such  as  no  one  can 
peruse  without  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  wise  educator  and  a  man 
who  would  allow  no  consideration  whatever  to  make  him  swerve  from 
his  professional  standpoint  as  a  teacher.  He  was  honest,  intellectually 
and  mor«ally,  and  fearless  withal.  He  was  a  faithful,  laborious  public 
servant.  But  he  knew  the  province  of  his  own  peculiar  duties,  and 
there,  as  ho  bore  all  the  responsibility,  so  he  brooked  no  interference. 
His  life  was  so  wrought  into  the  institution  for  which  he  chiefly  labored 
that  so  long  as  that  institution  endures  his  influence  will  be  felt. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1873,  the  board  of  commissioners  promoted  the 
senior  professor  of  mathematics,  William  Elliott,  jr.,  A.  M.,  to  the  posi- 
tion vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Baird. 

Prof.  Elliott  entered  the  service  of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  in 
the  year  1850,  when  he  was  appointed  vice-principal  of  the  Eastern 
Female  High  School.  In  the  following  j'^ear,  1851,  he  was  transferred 
tp  the  Central  High  School  as  '^  assistant  in  mathematics  and  teacher 
of  English."  During  the  interval  between  1851  and  his  election  to  the 
principalship  in  1873,  he  ha<l  been  a  member  of  its  faculty.  He  thus 
brought  to  the  performance  of  his  new  duties  the  wealth  of  many  years' 
experience,  most  of  which  had  been  obtained  in  the  institution  at  whoso 
head  he  had  been  placed. 

In  September,  1873,  Prof.  Elliott  entered  upon  the  active  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  principal  of  the  city  college,  and  began  to  organize  its 
work  for  the  year.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  September,  fire  breaking  out  in  the  HoUiday  Street  Theater 
was  communicated  to  the  old  assembly  buildings,  in  which  the  city 
college  had  passed  so  many  years.  The  damage  was  so  great  that  it 
was  regarded  inexpedient  to  repair  the  old  structure.  This  was  the 
most  decisive  stroke  of  good  fortune  that  had  ever  happened  to  the 
institution,  because  it  necessitated  the  erection  of  the  new  building 
which  had  tieen  so  long  in  contemplation.  The  lot  on  Howard  street 
opposite  Center  had  already  been  secured;  it  was  selected  by  Mr.  John 
T.  Morris,  president  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Tegmfiyer,  city  com- 
missioner. These  gentlemen  had  been  appointed  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  their  action  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor  and  the 
l>residcnts  of  the  two  branches  of  the  council.  The  technical  diflSculty 
in  the  way  of  a  new  building  for  the  institution  had  previously  consisted 
in  the  council  as  a  body  insisting  on  their  right  to  reject  any  site 
selected  by  the  former  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  secure  a  lot  which  would  meet  the  approval  of 
so  large  a  number  of  persons,  the  majority  of  the  council.  Tlie  lot  was 
leased  for  the  city  at  an  annual  rental  of  84,600.    Then  $150,000  were 
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appropriated  for  a  building,  and  in  January,  1874,  four  months  after 
the  fire,  the  work  was  begun. 

Oji  the  6th  of  October,  1873,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  one  month, 
the  school  was  reassembled  and  transferred  to  Prof.  Brooks'  Bal- 
timore Female  College  building,  known  as  53  St.  Paul  street.  This 
structure  extended  back  to  Courtland  street,  very  near  to  the  site  of  the 
original  house  in  which,  under  the  principalship  of  this  same  Prof. 
Brooks,  the  'high  school  was  started  in  1839.  The  city  college,  as  we 
must  call  it  now,  sojourned  a  year  and  four  months  in  this  building- 

The  number  of  students  during  the  year  1874,  was  400,  an  increase 
of  nearly  100  over  the  preceding  year.  This  was  probably  in  antici- 
pation of  the  better  prospects  that  awaited  the  institution  in  the  near 
Aiture. 

On  Monday,  February  1,  1875,  the  new  building  on  Howard  street 
opposite  Center,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $134,000,  exclusive  of  lot  and  fur- 
niture, was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  assembled  in 
the  study  hall,  a  name  which  has  attached  itself  to  the  main  hall  of  the 
institution  from  the  use  for  which  the  similar  room  in  the  old  building 
was  originally  designed.  The  address  of  dedication  was  made  by  Mr. 
John  T.  Morris,  president  of  Ihe  school  board.  He  was  followed  by 
Hon.  Joshua  Vansant,  mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Chief  Judge  Brown,  of  the  city  supreme  bench, 
and  Prof.  William  R.  Creery,  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  plan  of  the  new  building  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Baird  and  Prof. 
Creery,  and  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  structure  com- 
menced on  Park  street. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  February,  the  school  moved  in  and  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  found  itself  in  a  building  adapted  to  its  needs. 
'  In  the  following  September,  the  number  of  students  was  421. 

Several  members  of  the  class  that  graduated  the  year  after  the  fire, 
having  united  in  a  petition  to  the  school  board  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  another  year's  instruction  in  the  college  with  its 
improved  facilities,  a  fifth  year  class  was  organized.  This  looked 
toward  a  resumption  of  the  policy  of  the  board  attempted  during  Dr. 
Baird's  administration,  but  the  work  of  this  extra  year  was  not  at  that 
time  made  a  permanent  addition  to  the  course. 

During  the  next  year,  1875,  the  department  of  drawing  was  reintro- 
duced, and  has  since  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  classes  in 
the  college. 

In  the  year  1876  a  course  resembling  the  former  English  course,  but 
to  continue  for  only  one  year,  was  introduced.  The  subjects  of  study 
were  as  follows :  Bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  business  corre- 
spondence, history,  English  grammar,  physiology,  drawing,  penman- 
ship, physics.  This  new  course  #Listed  during  the  ten  succeeding 
years.  Those  who  took  it  received  publicly,  on  commencement  day,  an 
appropriate  certificate. 
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In  the  jear  1877  the  coarse  of  study  was  extended  to  five  years.  It 
was  deemed  just,  however,  to  hold  the  usual  commencement  exerdses 
in  consideration  of  those  who  desired  to  leave  the  institution  at  that 
time.  Five  of  the  graduates  of  1877  remained  to  take  ihe  eiEtra  year 
pf  the  new  course,  and  in  1878  the&e  5  were  graduated  again,  all  of 
them  taking  Peabody  i»i;^s.-  Two  of  these  young  gentlemen  had  taken 
prizes  the  preceding  year.  In  this  way  the  difSculty  attending  the 
addition  of  a  fifth  year  to  the  course,  a  difficulty  which*  had  proved 
fatal  to  the  scheme  during  the  preceding  administration,  was  finally 
overcome. 

In  the  year  1887  the  last  adjustment  of  the  grammar-school  work  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  City  College  was  made  in  the  addition  of  a  year 
to  the  course  of  the  lower  schools  referred  to.  At  the  same  time  the 
one  year  course  was  abolished,  as  the  grammar  schools  were  then  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  additional  training  intended  to  be  imparted  by 
that  course.  During  that  year  there  were  no  admissions  to  the  City 
College  except  by  special  examination  of  candidates  from  private 
schools.  In  consequence,  the  roll  of  the  City  College  was  reduced 
from  the  number  631  in  the  preceding  year,  the  largest  in  its  history, 
tp  403.  This  had  become  necessary,  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the 
building.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  several  instances  the  intrin- 
sic desirability  of  raising  the  standard  of  admisi^n  to  the  s<:hool  has 
been  recognieed  only  when  reenforced  by  the  urgency  of  external  con- 
ditions. 

During  these  years  the  establishment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity gave  an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  throughout  the 
country.  Here  was  furnished  to  the  graduates  of  the  City  College  an 
opportunity  still  further  to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  efficiency  of  the  institution  from  which  they  bad  gone  forth,  by  the 
high  rank  taken  at  the  university  from  the  very  beginning  and  since 
maintained  by  them.  The  university  in  turn  has  testified  to  the 
quality  of  the  training  received  at  the  City  College  by  allowing  its 
graduates  to  matriculate  without  examination,  an  honor  enjoyed  by  no 
other  school.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  City  College  has  never  been  adjusted  to  the  Hopkins  examina- 
tions. Its  development  has  not  been  influenced  greatly,  if  at  all*  by 
the  establishment  of  the  university.  It  embraces  a  number  of  subjects, 
carried  to  considerable  length,  in  which  candidates  for  matriculation  at 
the  university  are  not  examined  at  all.  Tliis  fact  will,  to  some  extent, 
account  for  the  exceptional  share  of  university  honors  received  by  the 
City  College  graduates.  The  high  rank  usually  taken  by  tJie  young 
men  who  went  out  from  under  his  supervision  was  a  subject  upon  which 
Prof.  Elliott,  with  pardonable  pride,  loved  to  dwell. 

The  last  appearance  of  Prof.  Elliptt  on  a  public  occasion  connected 
with  the  schools  was  at  the  semicentennial  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  the  City  College,  held  under  the  auspices  of  its  alumni  association,  in 
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the  Academy  of  MubIc,  October  22, 1889.  He  was  one  of  the  speakers 
on  that  occasion.  In  June,  1890,  as  the  school  year  was  neariDg  its 
close,  Prof.  Elliott  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never 
arose,  and  in  the  following  month  he  died.  To  the  great  cause  in  which 
he  had  enlisted  he  gave  the  strength  of  his  youth,  and  as  age  came  on 
he  husbanded  not  his  i>owers,  but  with  unsparing,  self-immolating  zeal 
labored  to  the  end.  Prof.  Elliott  entered  the  institution  during  the 
year  of  its  reorganization  under  Dr.  Waters,  and  attended  as  a  member 
of  its  faculty  its  first  comnicnoement.  Until  the  year  of  his  death  ho 
had  been  present  at  every  commencement,  39  in  all,  and  his  name 
is  afUxed  to  all  the  certificates  that  had  been  granted  by  the  insti* 
tution.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the  school,  his 
sympathy  with  its  aims  and  sjHrit,  the  close  attention  he  gave  to 
its  daily  problems,  his  pride  in  its  history,  much  of  which  he  had  helped 
to  make,  all  contributed  to  give  effect  to  his  labors  as  principal.  He 
was  a  '^good  and  faithful  servant"  to  the  community  in  which  he  spent 
his  life,  in  that  department  of  activity  than  which  there  is  none  more 
beneficent,  the  work  of  preparing  the  young  for  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  manhood. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  diverge  a  little  from  tbe  line  of  our 
narrative  and  note  the  effect  produced  upon  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Baltimore  by  the  establishment  of  the  City  College.  For  sev^[*al 
years  previous  to  that  in  which  this  imx>ortaut  step  was  taken  the  pub- 
lic schools  had  been  in  a  languishing  condition.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
their  history,  1834,  the  number  oi  pupils  in  all  the  schools  was  859, 
more  than  in  any  preceding  year.  During  the  course  of  the  next  four 
ye>ars  this  number  had  been  reduced  to  675,  one  far  within  that  con- 
templated by  the  accommodations  provided.  No  doubt  the  panic  of 
1837  contributed  its  share  to  bring  about  this  depressed  condition.  At 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  year  (1839),  that  in  which  tbe  high  school  was 
opened,  the  board  of  commissioners  report  1,126  pupils  in  attendance, 
an  increase  of  67  per  cent.  This  renewal  and  enhancement  of  tbe  pub- 
lic confidence  was  attributed  by  the  board  chiefly  to  two  measures  that 
had  been  carried  out  during  the  year  referred  to.  One  of  these  was 
the  abolishing  of  the  monitorial  plan  and  the  employment  of  paid 
assistants,  and  the  other  was  the  establishment  of  the  high  school. 
The  connection  and  sequence  of  these  two  events  will  at  once  be  api)re- 
ciated  when  it  is  considered  that  had  not  regular  assistants  been 
employed  in  the  schools  before  the  high  school  was  started  this  latter 
enterprise  would  have  disorganized  the  other  male  schools  by  suddenly 
depriving  them  of  nearly  all  their  trained  monitors. 

In  the  year  1840  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  all  of  the  schools,  includ- 
ing those  held  at  night,  numbered  2,270,  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent 
on  the  preceding  year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  decade  after  the 
establishment  of  the  public  schools,  when  the  high  school  had  been 
in  operation  for  ten  years,  the  whole   number  of  pupils  in  all  the 
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schools  was  6,763,  over  ten  times  as  many  as  at  the  end  of  the  first 
decade,  in  1838.  The  reports  of  these  and  succeeding  years  refer  con- 
stantly to  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  high  school  upon  the  whole 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  repeatedly  state  it  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  commissioners  that  the  establishment  of  this  institution,  by 
investing  the  whole  system  with  a  respectability  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  lacked,  had  saved  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  when  they 
were  confronted  by  a  threatened  withdrawal  of  the  popular  favor,  and 
had  proved  to  be  the  "  foundation  of  the  prosperity"  which  they  after- 
wards attained.  It  was  held  that  no  school  should  exist  merely  for  the 
practical  value  of  the  bits  of  information  dispensed  within  its  walls, 
but  rather  for  the  power  it  exerts  in  exciting  and  encouraging  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  human  mind,  and  that  the  high  school,  by  affording  a 
means  for  the  continuation  of  the  discipline  and  development  begun  in 
the  schools  of  lower  grade,  fulfilled  one  of  the  primary  needs  of  a  com- 
munity whose  very  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  its  welfare,  depends 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens. 

The  establishment  of  the  City  College  in  1839  was  a  full  and  decisive 
announcement  of -the  far-reaching  purpose  which  actuated  the  founders 
of  our  school  system,  a  policy  whicli  has  ever  since  been  followed  by 
those  who  have  exerted  the  controlling  influence  in  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners. At  the  semicentennial  celebration  of  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore  in  1870,  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  then  as  now  the  president  of 
the  board,  in  his  address  reviewing  the  history  of  the  schools,  well 
expressed  the  views  which  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  citizens  of 
this  community  have  labored  to  realize  in  their  educational  system : 

If  it  be  truO;  as  we  beliovo  it  is,  that  the  general  diffasion  of  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial to  the  fall  preseryation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  then  free  education  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  public  fabric,  and  it  should  be  broad  and  deep  and  strone. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  in  charge  of  every  system  of  public  instruction  so  to  liberalize 
and  enlarge  its  scope  that  it  will  fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  in  which 
it  exists. 

No  sooner  did  the  city  council  and  the  school  board  commit  them- 
selves to  this  broad  and  liberal  policy,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
college,  than  the  attitude  of  the  community  as  a  whole  toward  the  public 
schools  underwent  an  entire  change.  Before  this  time  they  were 
regarded  by  many  as  adapted  to  furnish  only  the  merest  elementary 
instruction  to  the  children  of  the  very  poor.  But  when  provision  was 
made  for  higher  education,  the  tendency  of  the  school  system  todegen* 
erate  into  an  institution  for  the  poor  as  a  cla»s  was  at  once  corrected, 
and  all  such  distinctions  being  swept  away,  it  began  to  draw  to  itself 
the  general  support  and  patronage  of  the  community. 

When  the  City  College  was  established  its  students  were  4  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  schools.  During  the  first  decade  of  its 
existence  the  average  percentage  of  its  students  to  the  whole  school 
attendance  was  4.4  per  cent;  during  the  second  decade,  2.6  per  cent; 
during  the  third,  1.4;  during  the  fourth,  1.3;  during  the  fifth,  which 
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dosed  in  1889,  1.4  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  tho 
number  of  students  in  the  college  to  the  whole  number  in  the  schools  is 
owing  to  the  numerous  elevations  of  the  standard  of  admission,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  whenever  this  was  done  the  work  of  the 
lower  schools  was  correspondingly  extended,  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
City  College  has  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  whole  school  system  in 
Baltimore. 

Another  very  important  influence  exerted  upon  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore  by  the  City  College  is  that  it  has  made  them  to  a  great 
extent  self-sustaining  in  respect  to  their  supply  of  male  teachers. 
Many  of  these  received  their  training  at  the  institution  which  stands 
at  tho  head  of  the  system,  through  which  they  passed  as  students  to 
return  as  instructors. 

The  City  College  has,  in  the  main,  drawn  its  students  from  the 
grammar  schools.  There  was  at  first  a  rule  which  excluded  applicants 
from  private  schools,  and  which  remained  in  force  until  1866,  when 
candidates  from  other  schools  were  admitted  to  examination,  though 
they  could  not  at  first  compete  for  the  Peabody  prizes.  Since  then 
aJl  restrictions  have  been  removed,  and  the  number  coming  to  tbe  insti- 
tutiou  from  other  than  grammar  schools  has  increased  until  it  is  now 
about  10  per  cent. 

The  City  College  was  opened  in  September,  1890,  by  Prof.  C.  P. 
Saddatz,  who  was  selected  by  the  committee  to  act  as  principal  j?ro 
tempore  until  tho  successor  of  Prof.  Elliott  should  be  chosen. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  September,  1890,  the  board,  following  the 
precedent  introduced  in  1873  at  the  election  of  the  late  principal,  looked 
to  the  faculty  of  the  institution  for  one  to  take  the  place  thus  vacated 
by  death.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Francis  A.-Soper,  A.  m.,  who  for  ten 
years  had  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  having 
entered  the  faculty  to  take  this  position  in  September,  1880.  His 
judicial  temper,  executive  ability,  and  fine  teaching  gift,  conspicuous 
before,  were  now  to  have  a  wider  scope  for  their  exercise.  Prof.  Soper 
was  graduated  from  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  in  1871.  From 
1869  to  1875  he  was  assistant  in  mathematics  and  commandant  of 
cadets  in  that  institution.  He  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  Public 
School  Teachers'  Association  duiiug  tbe  years  1883  and  1884,  and  was 
president  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1887.  For 
five  years  previous  to  his  connection  with  the  City  College  he  had  been 
principal  of  grammar  school  No.  12.  Prof.  Soper  thus  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  new  position  with  the  advantage  of  long  experience  in  an 
administrative  capacity  and  with  a  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  and 
workings  of  the  City  College. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  September  17, 1890,  the  new  princi- 
pal was  formally  inducted  into  office,  and  made  an  address  to  the  assem- 
bled students  characterized  by  great  dignity  of  thought  and  utterance. 
The  complete  and  harmonious  organization  of  the  school,  eifected  imme- 
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dlately  afterward,  was  a  promising  augury  of  success  to  the  new  admin- 
istration, and  one  that  has  since  been  abundantly  verified. 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  curriculum  of  the  City  College 
in  November,  1890.  This  was  the  organization  of  a  department  of  his- 
tory and  political  economy.  History  now  occupies  a  portion  of  the  time 
of  every  class  in  the  school  during  the  first  four  years,  i)olitical  economy 
being  introduced  in  the  fifth  year.  This  last  step  brings  the  develop- 
ment of  the  curriculum  down  to  date. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1892,  the  college  building  was  undermined  and 
partially  thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  excavations  for  the  belt-line  tunnel 
under  the  bed  of  Howard  street.  The  following  school  year  was  8i)eut 
in  the  building  on  Green  and  Fayette  streets  known  as  male  grammar 
school  No.  1.  Another  removal  followed  in  the  fall  of  1893.  At  the 
present  writing  the  college  is  in  temporary  quarters  in  the  building  on 
Dolphin  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  intended  for  the  occupaucy 
of  English-German  school  No.  1. 

Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  involved  in  these 
changes,  the  institution  was  never  more  iM>pular  than  at  present,  the 
number  of  students  having  steadily  increased  during  several  years 
past.  Almost  the  last  occasion  of  public  interest  celebrated  in  the 
building  on  Howard  street  was  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  principal,  Prof.  William  Elliott,  jr.  The  alumni  association  of 
the  college  presented  to  the  institution  a  portrait  of  the  man  whom  ail 
of  t  heir  number  had  known  so  well.  The  presentation  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  alumni  by  Mr.  William  H.  Shryock,  and  the  picture  was  ^ 
received  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  president  of  the  school  board,  who 
delivered  it  into  the  custody  of  Prof.  Soper,  representing  the  faculty  of 
the  City  College. 

The  orator  of  the  occasion,  Rev.  W,  Raymond  Stricklen,  a  graduate 
of  the  city  college,  spoke  in  noble  terms  of  the  worth  of  the  man  whose 
memory  so  many  had  assembled  to  honor. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the  alumni  of  the  college, 
many  years  before  (1875),  had  placed  upon  its  walls  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Baird,  the  predecessor  of  Prof.  Elliott.  These  things  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  When  the  graduates  of  an  educational  instita- 
tion  come  back  after  the  lai>se  of  many  years  to  honor  the  instructors 
of  their  youth,  and  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  memory,  it  is 
an  indication  that  they  have  received  from  that  institution  something 
better  than  mere  intellectual  culture;  it  is  a  proof  that  for  them  the 
higher  aims  of  education  have  been  to  some  degree  at  least  realized; 
it  is  a  public  confession  that  their  hearts  weie  touched,  their  charac- 
ters molded,  and  themselves  prepared  for  the  work  of  life  during 
those  early  days  of  study  and  discipline. 

No  account  of  the  Baltimore  City  CoUege  would  be  complete  with- 
out the  mention  of  the  societies  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  These 
are  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Bancroft  Literary  Society,  the  Carroll- 
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ton  Literary  Society,  the  Agassiz  Society,  and  the  Bancroft  and  Carroll- 
ton  Bennion  Society.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  associations  are 
made  up  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  institution;  the  other 
three  are  student  associations,  whose  activity  is  a  credit  to  the  institu- 
tion and  of  great  practical  value  to  its  members. 

The  primary  object  of  this  sketch  is  to  show  the  educational  phases 
through  which  the  city  college  has  passed.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
personal  references  to  the  many  able  teachers,  other  than  the  principals, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  these  and  through  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  school  board,  have  made  the  Baltimore  City  College  what 
it  is  to-day,  could  not  be  introduced  in  this  paper. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  city  college  are  examined  in  Quack- 
enbos' entire  arithmetic;  Ray's  algebra,  through  quadratics;  Da  vies* 
elementary  geometry,  4  books;  English  grammar;  geography;  Bert's 
First  Steps  in  Physics;  Martin's  Human  Body;  composition  and  letter- 
writing;  music,  sight  reading  and  singing*  drawing.  Smith's  Series 
No.  8. 

The  schedule  of  studies  and  recitations  for  the  current  year  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  first-year  classes,  of  which  there  are  five,  have  alge^^ra,  2  hours  weekly ;  geom- 
etry,. 2  hours;  physics,  2  hours;  English  composition,  2  hours;  English  literature,  2 
hours ;  drawing,  2  Iiours;  Latin,  5  hours ;  bookkeeping,  2  hours ;  penmanship,  1  hour ; 
Eoglish  history,  2  hours;  United  States  history,  I  hour;  preparation,  2  hours — 25 
hours. 

The  second-year  classes,  of  which  there  are  three,  have  geometry,  4  hours ;  German, 
3  hours;  physics,  2  hours;  English  literature,  2  hours;  English  composition,  1  hour; 
drawing,  2  hours;  Latin,  4  hours;  bookkeeping,  3  hours;  Koman  history,  2  hours; 
preparation,  2  hours — 25  hours. 

The  third-year  classes,  of  which  there  are  threo,  have  trigonometry,  4  hours ;  review 
of  mathematics,  4  hours  (optional);  German, 2  hours;  French, 3  hours;  chemistry, 
3  hours ;  rhetoric,  3  hours ;  drawing,  1  hour ;  Latin,  4  hours ;  Greek,  4  hours  (optional) ; 
Grecian  history,  1  hour.  The  classes  that  take  Greek  (optional)  omit  the  review  of 
mathematics,  and  conversely— 25  hours. 

The  fourth-year  classes,  of  which  there  are  two,  ha\'^e  analytical  geometry,  3  hours; 
surveying  and  navigation  (optional),  4  hours;  astronomy,  1  hour;  German,  2  hours; 
French,  2  hours;  chemistry,  3  hours;  English,  3  hours;  drawing,  1  hour;  Latin,  4 
hours;  Greek  (optional),  4  hours;  ancient  history,  1  hour;  preparation,  1  hour. 
Those  who  take  Greek  (optional)  omit  surveying  and  navigation,  and  conversely — 
25  hours. 

The  fifth-year  class  has  calculus,  4  hours;  astronomy,  1  hour;  German,  2  hours; 
French,  2  hours;  chemistry,  3  hours;  English,  3  hours;  drawing,  1  hour;  Latin^  4 
hours  (no  Greek  section  this  year);  mental  philosophy,  2  hours;  political  economy, 
2  hours;  preparation,  1  hour — ^25  hours. 

FACULTY  OF   BALTIMORE   CITY  COLLEGE. 

F&ANCis  A.  SoPER,  A.  M.,  Principal,  professor  of  higher  mathematics. 

Charles  F.  Raddatz,  Vice-Principal,  professor  of  the  German  language. 

A.  L.  MiLLES,  B.  A.,  professor  of  the  French  language  and  adjunct  professor  of  Latin. 

Powhatan  Clarke,  M.  D.,  professor  of  natural  sciences. 

Charles  C.  Wight,  professor  of  history  and  English  literature. 
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A.  Z.  llARTMAy,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  Ore<»1c. 

J.  N.  Hank,  A.  M..  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

J06EPII  H.  Elliott,  Secretary  of  Faculty,  professor  of  booklcocpini;  ond 

8.  F.  NoRicifi,  professor  of  astronomy  and  niatbematics. 

RoDCBT  C.  Cole,  A.  M.,  professor  of  history  and  political  economy. 

AiJiXANDen  Hamilton,  professor  of  English  and  mathematics. 

G.  Emory  Morgan.  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  literature  and  Latin. 

Henry  8.  We8t,  professor  of  drawing. 

Paiup  H.  Friesb,  adjunct  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  EngUalu 

Juuus  G.  Mlii.KR,  a4junct  professor  of  mathematics  and  Latin. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COLLEGES  NO  LONGER  EXISTING. 

COKESBURY  COLLEGE  (1784-1796). 

The  stroller,  wandering  through  the  streets  of  an  old  city,  will  come 
at  times  upon  old  and  forgotten  graveyards.  Hidden  away  from  the 
tread  of  the  multitude  and  rarely  seen  by  anyone,  these  graveyards 
have  a  pathetic  interest  and  bring  up  visions  of  the  past  to  the  mind 
of  the  thoughtful.  The  headstones,  moss-covered  and  with  the  inscrip- 
tions half  obliterated  by  time  and  weather,  often  give  glimpses  into 
the  long  distant  past  and  tell  a  story  of  unfulfilled  expectations  and 
vanished  hopes. 

So  the  investigator,  searching  old  records,  comes  across  dead  insti- 
tutionS;  long  since  buried  and  laid  away,  whose  very  names  are 
scarcely  known  to  the  men  of  the  present  day.  In  the  educational  his- 
tory of  this  State  we  find  many  such  extinct  institutions  of  learning, 
which  failed  because  of  adverse  circumstances.  Of  the  seventeen  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education,  which  were  chartered  and  are  no  longer 
in  existence,  the  oldest  is  the  most  interesting.  Ookesbury  College 
was  a  pioneer  attempt  of  a  great  religious  denomination  in  the  higher 
education  and,  as  such,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Maryland  is  the  cradle 
of  Methodism  in  America,  and  so  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  the  first 
Methodist  college  in  the  world,  and  indeed,  the  second  one  also,  should 
be  planted  in  the  soil  of  this  State. 

For  a  long  time  Methodism  in  America  had  no  definite  organization, 
till,  on  the  petition  of  the  American  churches,  John  Wesley  consecrated 
Eev.  Thomas  Coke,  doctor  of  civil  law,  superintendent  for  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Coke  sailed  from  England  at  once,  and  on  November  3, 
1784,  arrived  at  New  York.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  he  met 
Francis  Asbury,  "the  pioneer  bishop,"  at  Barrett's  Chapel,  Dover, 
Del.*  At  this  first  meeting  Coke  spoke  to  Asbury  concerning  the 
founding  of  an  institution  for  higher  education  under  the  control  of 
their  church.  This  was  not  wholly  a  new  idea,  for  four  years  before 
John  Dickins  had  suggested  the  same  thing  to  Asbury.^  Asbury  then 
"contemplated  a  school  or  schools,  on  the  plan  of  Kingswood,  near 
Bristol  in  England,  and  in  North  Carolina,  three  years  before,  had 
opened  a  subscription,  drawn  up  at  his  instance  by  Rev.  John  Dickins.'" 


'Stevens' Hist,  of  Meth.,  ii,  253. 

^Stevens'  Hist;,  of  Meth.,  ii,  p.  253.     Asbury's  diary  says:  "  This  is  what  came  out 
a  college  iu  the  subscription  printed  by  Dr.  Coke." 

^Some  account  of  Cokesbury  College,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton.     Read  before  the 
Maryland  Hist.  Soc,  Jan.  G,  1859,  MS. 
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Gabriel  Long  and  a  Mr.  Bastion  were  the  first  subscribers  to  this  early 
attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a  school.  The  seed  sown  by  Coke  and 
Dickins  fell  on  ground  ready  to  receive  it,  and  the  project  was  vigor- 
ously pushed.  At  the  famous  Christmas  conference  of  the  church, 
held  at  Baltimore,  December  25, 1784,  Coke  and  Asbury  were  ordained 
the  first  bishops,  the  church  was  organized  and,  contemporaneous  with 
the  church  itself,  the  college  was  determined  upon.  The  conference 
decided  that  a  college  should  be  established,  and  in  honor  of  the  two 
bishops  it  received  a  name  compounded  firom  theirs.*  At  the  same 
conference,  a  collection  of  £45  15«.  sterling  was  raised  as  the  first  gift 
for  the  college.  This  self-denial  incurred  for  the  college  was  kept  up 
year  by  year.  In  1786  the  collections  for  Cokesbury  amounted  to  £800 
2«.  lld.j  and  in  1788,  having  fallen  off,  they  were  only  £261 15s.  Id? 

Within  a  very  short  time  a  site  was  chosen  and  £1,000  sterling  was 
subscribed,  a  large  amount  for  a  weak  and  struggling  church^'  Bules 
for  the  government  were  prepared  by  Coke,  and  weighed  and  digested 
at  the  conference.  Abingdon,  in  Harford  County,  near  the  Chesa- 
peake, 25  miles  from  Baltimore,  was  chosen  as  the  site.  The  reasons 
for  this  were,  first,  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  of  which  Coke  said  at  his 
second  visit: 

The  place  delights  mo  more  than  over.  There  Is  not,  I  believe,  a  point  of  it  from 
which  the  eye  has  not  a  view  of  at  least  20  miles,  and  in  some  parts  the  prospect 
extends  even  to  50  miles  in  length.  The  water  front  forms  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tifnl  views  in  the  United  States ;  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  all  its  grandeur,  with  a 
fine  navigable  river,  the  Sasqnehanna,  which  empties  into  it,  lying  exposed  to  view 
through  a  great  extent  of  country. 

The  other  reason  was  the  central  position  of  the  locality  for  Metho- 
dists. It  is  estimated  that  there  were  14^988  Methodists  in  the  United 
States  in  1784,  of  whom  5,648  were  in  Maryland.*  Furthermore,  within 
ten  miles  of  Abingdon,  is  the  old  Deer  Creek  church,^  where  the  con- 
ference met  in  1777,  when  the  separation  from  the  English  brethren 
took  place.  In  addition  to  these  reasons,  Abingdon  was  very  easy  of 
access,  being  on  the  direct  stage  line  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 
Bishop  Coke  contracted  for  the  building  materials,  but  could  not  stay 
for  the  beginning  of  the  buUding,  so  Bishop  Asbury  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  building  on  Sunday,  June  5, 1785.  He  makes  this  entry 
in  his  diary  :^  ^^  I  rode  to  Abingdon  to  preach  the  foundation  sermon  of 
Cokesbury,''  and,  attired  in  his  long  silk  gown  and  with  his  clerical 
bands  floating  in  the  breeze,  the  Bishop  took  his  stand  on  the  founda- 
tion wall  and  read  from  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm''  as  a  text: 

I  will  utter  dark  sayings  of  old,  which  we  have  heard  and  known  and  onr  fathers 
haTO  told  us:  We  will  not  hide  them  from  their  children,  showing  to  the  generation 

>  Cummiogs'  Early  Schools  of  Melh.,  p.  21. 
« Eev.  I.  P,  Cook's  MSS. 

'Jan.  3, 1785,  circular  Bays,  ''We  have  already  been  favored  with  sabtMuriptious 
amounting  to  X  1,057  I7«.  sterling. 

*  Some  Account  of  Cokesbury. 
•^Cook's  MSS.,  p  143 

•  Vol.  1,  p.  497. 
»Ps.  78,  V.  4to8 
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to  come  the  praises  of  the  Lord  and  His  strength  and  His  wonderful  works  that  He 
hath  done.  For  He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel, 
which  He  commanded  oar  fathers  that  they  shoald  make  them  known  to  their 
children,  that  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  eveu  the  children  which 
shonld  be  born ;  who  shoald  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children ;  that  they 
might  set  their  hope  in  God  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  com- 
mandments. 

He  dwelt  on  the  importaiice  of  a  thoroughly  religious  education  and 
looked  forward  to  the  effects  which  would  result  to  the  generations  to 
come  from  the  streams  which  should  spring  from  this  opening  fountain 
of  sanctified  learning.' 

In  his  journal  the  good  bishop  adds  he  "had  liberty  in  speaking  and 
faith  to  believe  that  the  work  would  go  on.'' 

The  ground  for  the  building  was  bought  of  Eichard  Dallam  and 
Aquila  Paca  for  £60  sterling.*  The  building  was  said  to  have  been 
in  "  dimensions  and  style  of  architecture  fully  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  country."  It  was  of  brick,  100  feet  in 
length  and  40  in  width,  facing  east  and  west,  and  stood  "  on  the  sum- 
mit and  center  of  6  acres  of  land,  with  an  equal  descent  and  proportion 
of  ground  on  each  side."    John  Dickins  said  of  it  in  1789; 

The  whole  bailding  is  well  painted  on  the  outside  and  the  windows  completely 
glazed.  The  house  is  divided  into  rooms  as  follows:  At  the  west  end  are  2  roonu 
im  the  lower  floor,  each  25  by  20  feet ;  the  second  aud  third  stories  the  same. 

The  east  end  was  like  the  west. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lower  floor  is  the  college  hall,  40  feet  square,  and  over  that, 
on  the  second  floor,  2  school  rooms,  and  on  the  third  floor  2  bedchambers.^    At  the 


^  Strickland's  Ajsbury,  p.  163. 

^  A  certified  copy  of  the  original  deed  is  in  possession  of  the  Methodist  Histor- 
ical Society,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  trustees  were  Henry  Dorsey,  Jesse 
Hollingsworth,  and  Philip  Rogers,  esqs. ;  Charles  Carnan,  Samuel  Owings,  Nicholas 
Jones,  and  Cornelius  Howard,  gentlemen,  all  of  Baltimore  County ;  Dr.  Moses  Allen, 
physician,  of  Talbot  County,  and  WilUam  Frazier,  esq.,  of  Caroline  County.  The 
land  is  described  as  ''aU  those  two  lots  of  ground  situated  in  the  said  town  of 
Abingdon,  bounded  by  Market  street,  Prospect  street,  and  Harford  street,  excepting 
such  parts  of  said  lots  which  were  heretofore  deeded  by  John  Paca  in  trust  for  a 
church  or  preaching  house  for  the  society  commonly  called  Methodists,  together 
with  all  the  large  edifice  built  for  a  college  or  seminary  of  learning  on  the  said  lots, 
together  with  aU  the  appurtenances  belonging  thereto.  Nevertheless  in  special 
trust  and  confidence  that  the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  shall  at  all  times 
forever  permit  such  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  yearly  conference  of 
the  Methodist  Ejiiscopal  Church  held  in  the  United  States  of  America  aud  no  other 
to  uso  aud  occupy  the  said  premises  and  have  control  of  the  said  college  for  the 
purposes  of  its  erection." 

The  nominal  consideration  was  lOs.,  but  the  real  transaction  had  been  accom- 
plished by  Bishop  Coke  two  years  before,  for  the  deed  bears  date  May  9, 1787.  The 
church  referred  to,  the  first  Methodist  one  in  Abingdon,  was  erected  in  1784. — 
[Cook  MSS.] 

3  Although  the  college  had  dormitory  accommodations,  it  was  intended  that  *'  as 
many  of  the  students  as  possible  shall  be  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  town  of  Abing- 
don among  our  pious  frieuds,"  and  only  '*  those  who  can  not  be  so  lodged  and  boarded 
shall  be  provided  for  in  the  college." 
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ond  of  the  hall  are  square  spaces  for  4  sets  of  stair  cases,  2  at  the  north  nnd  2  at 
the  soath  end,  with  proper  doors  opening  on  the  staircase.  The  carpenters'  work 
on  the  first  and  second  floors,  with  one  BtaircasCi  is  almost  completed.  The  plaster- 
ing and  painting  of  4  rooms  at  tho  west  are  nearly  finished ;  the  school-rooms  are 
also  chiefly  done,  and  1  room  at  the  west  end  partly  plastered.* 

The  premises  were  inclosed  by  a  substantial  fence  and  a  portion  of 
the  inclosure  was  appropriated  for  a  garden.  A  person  skilled  in 
gardening  was  appointed  to  overlook  the  students  in  their  recreations, 
where  each  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  peculiar  taste  from  a  tulip 
to  a  cabbage.^  There  was  also  a  place  for  working  in  wood  {tabema 
lignarioy  as  they  called  it),  with  all  proper  instruments  and  materials, 
and  a  skillful  person  was  appointed  to  direct  the  students  at  this  rec- 
reation.^ In  the  same  inclosure  there  was  a  place  for  bathing,  and  a 
"master,  or  someone  appointed  by  him,  always  present.  Only  1  was 
permitted  to  bathe  at  a  time,  nor  was  anyone  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
water  above  a  minute.  Bathing  in  Bush  Eiver  was  strictly  prohibited 
by  tho  rules  of  the  college.  These  mentioned,  with  walking  and  riding, 
were  the  out- door  exercises  of  the  boys  at  Ookesbury."' 

The  building  cost,  it  was  estimated,  about  $40,000,  a  large  sum  for 
the  church,  and  "secured  principally  by  the  bishops,  as  they  passed 
over  the  country,  everywhere  inviting  tho  people  to  come  to  tho  aid  of 
the  noble  undertaking."*  Before  Coke  left  for  England  15  trustees 
were  selected,^  of  whom  5  were  traveling  preachers  and  the  rest  were 
chosen  for  high  standing  in  the  church  and  their  known  ability  for 
exercising  the  trust,  but  also  from  their  residing  sufficiently  near  to 
make  it  convenient  for  them  to  attend  the  examinations.^  These  trus- 
tees met  and  made  29  rules  for  the  government  of  the  institution.  Tho 
most  important  of  these  were  the  18th,  which  prohibited  the  students 
from  indulging  in  anything  which  the  world  calls  play.  "Let  this 
rule  be  observed  with  the  strictest  nicety,  for  those  who  play  when 
they  are  young  will  play  when  they  are  old.""'  The  29th  provided  that 
a  "  convenient  room  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  place  of  confinement." 
Other  rules  were,  that  the  students  were  to  rise  at  6  a.  m.  the  year 
round  and  to  be  in  bed  by  9  p.  m.  They  were  to  study  seven  hours 
daily.    Three  hours  were  allowed  for  dinner  and  accompanying  recrea- 

*  Stevens'  Hist,  of  Meth.,  ii,  pp.  253. 
2  Meth.  Dis.  1789,  p.  41. 

^  Some  account  of  Cokeabnry. 
-*  Early  schools  of  Meth.,  p.  27. 

*  The  chartered  trustees  were :  Traveling  preachers,  John  Chalmers,  Henry  Willis, 
Nelson  Reed,  Richard  Wbatcoat,  and  Joseph  Everett.  The  lay  trastees  were  Judge 
Edward  White  and  James  Anderson,  from  Delaware ;  Henry  Ennalls  and  John  Car- 
nan,  from  the  Eastern  Shore;  William  Wilkins,  of  Annapolis ;  Philip  Rogers,  Samuel 
Owings,  Isaac  Burneston,  James  McCannon,  and  Emanuel  Rent,  from  Baltimore. 

6  Meth.  Quarterly  Review,  1859,  p.  178.    Art.  by  Dr.  Hamilton. 
^  Some  account  of  Cokesbury. 
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tion.  Feather  beds  were  not  allowed  and  each  student  should  sleep  in  a 
separate  bed.  The  bishops  were  to  examine  the  students  twice  yearly.^ 
In  1785  the  bishops  sent  out  a  circular  entitled  a  '^  Plan  for  erecting  a 
college^  intended  to  advance  religion  in  America,  to  be  presented  to  the 
principal  members  and  friends  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.^* 
It  was  quite  long,  and  its  principal  provisions  are  as  follows: 

It  is  to  receivo  for  education  and  board  tho  sons  of  the  olders  and  preachers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  poor  orphans,  and  tho  sons  of  tho  subscribers  and  other 
friends.  It  wiU  be  expected  that  all  our  friends  who  send  their  children  to  tho  col- 
lego  will,  if  they  be  able,  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  their  education  and  board ;  the 
others  will  be  taught  and  boarded,  and,  if  our  finances  allow  it,  clothed  gratis.  The 
institution  is  also  intended  for  tho  benefit  of  our  young  men  who  are  called  to  preach, 
that  they  may  receive  a  measure  of  that  improvement  which  is  highly  expedient  as 
a  preparation  for  public  service.  A  teacher  of  ancient  languages,  with  an  assistant, 
will  bo  provided ;  as  also  an  English  master  to  teach  the  English  language ;  nor  shall 
any  other  branch  of  literature  be  omitted  that  may  bo  thought  necessary  for  any  of 
the  students.  Abovo  all,  especial  care  shall  be  taken  that  due  attention  be  paid  to 
the  religion  and  morals  of  tho  children  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  such  as  continue 
of  an  ungovernable  temper.  The  college  will  be  under  tho  presideutship  of  the 
bishops  of  our  church  for  the  time  being,  and  is  to  bo  supported  by  yearly  coUeo- 
tions  throughout  our  circuits,  and  any  endowments  which  our  friends  may  think 
proper  to  give  and  bequeath.  The  expense  of  such  an  undertaking  will  be  very 
large,  and  tho  best  means  we  could  think  of  at  our  late  conference  to  accomplish 
our  design  was  to  desire  the  assistance  of  all  those  in  every  place  who  wish  well  to 
tho  causo  of  God.  Tho  students  will  be  instructed  iu  English,  Latin,  Greek,  logic, 
rhetoric,  history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy.  To  these  lan- 
guages and  sciences  shall  be  added,  when  the  finances  of  our  college  will  admit  of  it, 
the  Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages.  But  our  first  object  shall  bo  to  answer 
the  designs  of  Christian  education  by  forming  the  minds  of  the  youth  through  divine 
aid  to  wisdom  and  holiness  by  instilling  into  their  minds  the  principles  of  true 
religion — speculative,  experimental,  and  practical — and  training  them  in  the  ancient 
way  that  they  may  be  rational,  spiritual  Christians.  Wo  have  consented  to  receive 
children  of  7  years  of  ago,  as  we  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of  teaching  "tho 
young  idea  how  to  sho<»t,'' and  gradually  forming  their  minds  through  tho  divine 
blessing  almost  from  their  infancy  to  holiness  and  heavenly  wisdom  as  well  as 
human  learning.  It  is  highly  expedient  for  every  youth  to  begin  and  finish  his  edu- 
cation at  the  same  xdace.  We  shall  rigidly  insist  on  their  rising  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  wo  arc  convinced  by  constant  observation  and  experience  that  it  is  of  vast 
importance  both  to  body  and  mind.  It  is  of  admirable  use,  either  for  preserving  a 
good  and  improving  n  bad  constitution.  It  is  also  of  peculiar  service  in  all  nervous 
complaints,  both  in  preventing  and  in  removing  them,  and  by  thus  strengthening 
the  various  organs  of  the  body,  it  enables  the  mind  to  put  forth  its  utmost  exertions. 
Wo  prohibit  play  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  in  this  we  havo  the  two  greatest  writers 
on  tho  subject  that,  perhaps,  any  age  has  produced  (Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Rousseau)  of 
our  sentiments;  for,  though  the  latter  was  essentially  mistaken  in  his  religions 
system,  yet  his  wisdom  in  other  respects  and  extensive  genius  are  indisputably 
acknowledged.  The  employments,  therefore,  which  we  have  chosen  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  students  are  such  as  are  of  greatest  public  utility — agriculture  and 
architecture. 

In  conformity  to  this  sentiment  one  of  the  completest  poetic  pieces  of  antiquity 


'  Stevens'  Hist,  of  Meth.  ii,  p.  253.    Later  incorporated  in  Meth.  Discipline,  e.  g., 
1789,  pp.  34-39. 
>In  full  in  Early  Schools  of  Meth.,  pp.  22-26. 
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(the  GeorgicB^  of  Virgil)  is  written  on  the  subject  of  husbandry,  by  the  perusal  of 
which  and  submission  to  the  above  regulations  the  students  may  delightfully  nuite 
the  theory  and  practice  together.  In  teaching  the  languages  care  shall  bo  taken 
to  read  those  authors  and  thoso  only  who  join  together  the  purity,  streugth,  and  the 
eleganco  of  their  several  tongues,  and  the  utmost  caution  shall  be  used  that  noth- 
iug  immodest  be  found  in  any  of  our  books.  As  far,  then,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
foregoing  observations,  a  choice  and  universal  library  shall  be  provided  for  tho  use 
of  tho  students.  Our  annual  subscription  is  intended  for  the  support  of  the  charita- 
ble part  of  the  institution.  The  4  guineas  a  year  for  tuition,  we  are  persuaded, 
can  not  be  lowered  if  we  give  the  students  that  finished  education  which  we  are 
determined  they  shall  have;  and  though  our  principal  object  is  to  instruct  thorn  in 
the  doctrines,  spirit,  and  practice  of  Christianity,  yet  wo  trust  that  our  college  will 
in  due  time  send  forth  men  that  will  be  a  blessing  to  their  country  in  every  laudable 
office  and  employment  of  life,  thereby  uniting  tho  two  greatest  ornaments  of  human 
beings  which  are  too  often  separated — deep  learning  and  geuuine  piety. 

The  code  of  rules  was  rigid  and  harsh,  yet,  except  in  the  rather 
laughable  provision  as  to  playing,  not  stricter  than  than  those  of  other 
colleges  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  the  house  was  under  roof  and  1  or  2  rooms  finished  a  pre- 
paratory school  was  opened  with  15  scholars,  taught  by  Mr.  Freeman 
Marsh,  a  Quaker,  <^  reported  to  be  a  good  Latin  scholar  and  an  excel- 
lent disciplinarian.^* 

The  trustees  appealed  to  John  Wesley  for  a  president  and  he  sug- 
gested a  Eev.  Mr.  Heath.  Asbury  writes  in  his  journal  for  December 
23,1786:3 

We  called  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  formed  oar  constitution,  and  elected  new 
members.  1  met  the  trustees  and  adjusted  the  accounts.  We  find  we  have  expended 
upwards  of  £2,000.    We  agreed  to  finish  2  rooms  and  send  for  Mr.  Heath  for  our 

president. 

Mr.  Heath  was  master  of  the  grammar  school  in  Kidderminster,  Eng- 
land, and  to  him  Eev.  Dr.  Coke  wrote  from  Southampton  on  January 
23, 1786-'87.  The  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Baltimore  Conference 
Methodist  Historical  Society,  and  is  as  follows :  * 

The  character  which  I  have  received  of  yon  from  several  quarters  makes  me 
believe  that  you  would  be  a  very  proper  i>erson  to  be  the  head  master  of  our  college 
in  America.  It  is  erected  on  the  plan  of  our  school  at  Kingswood.  I  believe  we 
shall  have  about  100  scholars ;  but  we  intend  to  begin  with  50  &  three  masters.  The 
head  master's  salary  will  be  £100  per  ann.;  Maryland  currency,  which  is  £60 
sterling,  &  lodging  in  ye  college,  board,  washing,  &c.,  for  himself  &  family.  The 
college  is  intended,  let,  for  tho  sons  of  our  preachers;  2ndly,  for  the  sons  of  our 
friends;  3dly,  for  our  young  men  (preachers)  to  qualify  &.  perfect  themselves  from 
time  to  time  in  tho  English  language;  and  4thly,  for  orphans. 

The  situation  is  an  eminence  &  in  a  healthy  part  of  the  country.  There  are 
several  of  our  principal  friends  live  in  the  neighborhood.     One  family  on  the  spot 

'Not  in  the  curriculum  laid  down  for  tho  college  by  Wesley. 

2 Some  account  of  Cokesbury. 

» Vol.  I,  p.  523. 

^The  writer  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  former  librarian,  Rev.  £.  L.  Wat- 
son, for  permission  to  copy  this  and  other  papers.  He  is  also  under  obligations  to 
Bev.  J.  F.  Goucher,  president  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  for  access  to  the 
books,  MSS.,  and  for  other  kindnesses. 
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(Mr.  Dallam's)  yoa'll  find  very  agreeable.  There  ia  a  brick  chapel  already  bailt  on 
the  spot.  The  college  itself  (we  give  high  names  to  things  in  America)  is  by  this 
time,  I  expect,  under  cover.  It  is  built,  I  think,  on  a  much  larger  plan  than  Kings- 
wood  School.  There  will  be  two  large  schools.  It  is  within  2^  miles  of  Baltimore, 
where  you  ma^  frequently  preach  and  have  the  largest  congregation  we  have  on  the 
continent.  It  is  within  80  miles  (or  rather  less)  of  Philadelphia.  There  are  two 
chapels  not  far  distant  from  it  in  the  country.  We  shall  esteem  your  being  married 
as  an  advantage.  The  under  masters,  if  you  accept  of  the  offer,  must  be  single. 
Favour  me  with  an  answer  at  the  New  Chapel,  LfOndon.  Ask  me  any  questions  yon 
please.  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  go  over  to  that  continent  next  autumn.  The  col- 
lege will  not  be  opened  till  I  return.  If  you  think  this  proposal  will  suit  you,  I 
will  engage  to  call  on  you  either  on  my  way  to  Ireland  or  on  my  return,  when  we 
may  talk  largely  together  on  the  subject.  By  this  step  yon  will  come  wholly 
amongst  us.  The  name  of  the  little  town  where  the  aollege  is  situated  is  Abingdon, 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Rev.  Mr.  Heath  accepted  the  proposal,  and  Wesley  writes,  under  the 
date  of  March  22, 1787: 

I  had  seen  Mr.  Heath  before,  a  middle-aged  clergyman,  who  is  going  over  to  Cokes- 
bury  College,  and  is,  I  believe,  thoroughly  qualified  to  preside  there.  I  met  his  wife 
and  two  lovely  daughters  here,  who  are  quite  willing  to  bear  him  company,  and  I 
think  their  tempers  and  manners  ''so  winning  soft, so  amiably  mild"  will  do  him 
honor  wherever  they  come. 

We  would  gladly  know  what  was  the  futare  destiny  of  these  "lovely 
daughters,"  but  this  one  glimpse  of  them  is  almost  all  that  is  vouch- 
safed to  us.  Heath  left  for  America  in  the  autumn  and  arrived  at 
Cokesbury  in  December,  when  he  was  formally  inaugurated.  Mr.  Pat- 
rick M'Closkey  came  from  England  with  him,  and  the  passage  of  both 
was  probably  paid  by  the  church.^ 

The  inauguration  was  a  grand  affair,  lasting  three  days,  Decembers, 
9,  and  10, 1787,  on  all  of  which  Bishop  Asbury  preached.  On  the  first 
day  his  text  was  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good ;  "^  on  the  second, "  O, 
man  of  Ood,  there  is  doath  in  the  pot"  ^  (which  was  looked  back  upon 
in  later  years  as  a  presage  of  disaster) ;  on  the  third,  <*  They  shall  not 
labor  in  vain."* 

The  financial  question  was  already  troubling  them,  as  early  as  May 
13, 1786,  when  Asbury  writes : 

We  find  that  the  coUege  is  now  only  fit  for  covering,  and  we  are  already  in  debt 
£900  and  money  is  scarce. 

Even  at  that  early  date,  discouragement  had  set  in,  and  August  21^ 
1786,  we  find  in  the  Bishop's  journal : 

Came  to  Abingdon.  Oar  coUege  is  still  without  a  cover,  and  our  managers,  as  I 
expected,  almost  out  of  breath. 

Abingdon  became  a  Methodist  center;  families  moved  there  for  the 
education  of  their  children;  the  conference  met  there  in  1786,  and  reg- 

>  Early  Schools  of  Meth.,  p.  30. 
«  Psalms  37,  3. 
32  Kings,  4,  40. 
'Isaiah,  65,  23. 
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ularly  went  there  from  Baltimore  for' a  brief  visit  before  its  dissolution.^ 
The  college  began  with  25  students  and  3  instructors;  President  Heath 
and  Profs.  Marsh  and  M'Gloskey,  under  the  guidance  of  Bishop  Asbory, 
who  took  great  interest,  often  visiting  the  institution  and  examining 
the  pupils.  For  instance,  just  before  Heath's  arrival,  on  September  12, 
1787,  Asbury  writes:  "  Thence  to  Cokesbury;  fixed  the  price  of  board 
and  the  time  for  opening  the  college,"  and  on  the  19th  '^  I  hastened  to 
Cokesbury;  it  being  the  examination,  some  gentlemen  and  some  triflers 
were  there." 

John  Wesley,  in  England,  took  equal  interest  in  the  new  enterprise, 
and  wrote  a  most  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Heath,  in  which  he  laid  down 
in  minute  detail  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  new  college. 
It  is  remarkable  what  an  absolute  submission  Wesley  expected  to  bis 
wishes^  saying: 

Whatever,  therefore,  your  former  method  of  teaching  has  been,  I  advise  yon  now 
to  adopt  this.  At  first  it  will  undoubtedly  be  awkward  to  you.  But  in  a  year  er 
two  you  will  be  repaid  abundantly. 

The  curriculum  is  given  in  detail  and  is  copied  from  that  of  the 
Elingswood  school. 

'  Stevens'  Hist,  of  Meth.,  ii,  p.  253. 
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Of  it  Wesley  writes: 

You  are  now  setting  up  a  Christian  school,  concerning  [which]  I  will  givo  my 
advice  (the  result  of  long  consideration  and  much  experience),  wh.  you  are  at  liberty 
either  to  take  or  leave. 

On  this  matter  of  education,  be  adds,  his  thoughts  have  been  engaged 
for  above  forty  years,  and  he  feels  "  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it." 

The  course  of  study  pursued  at  Kingswood  and  urged  upon  Heath  at  Cokesbury 
is  [writes  Wesley]  the  best  &  shortest  method  w'c'h  can  be  tak«n  to  make  children 
critical  scholars  in  Latin,  Greek,  <&  Hebrew.  Of  the  authors  recommended  you  may 
observe:  (1)  **  Every  one  of  them  is  a  standard  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  tongue."  (2) 
''  They  are  all  accurately  placed,  the  easiest  first,  the  hardest  last. 

Wesley's  parting  injunction  is: 

I  pray  you  do  not  adopt  any  of  the  modem  innovations.  Continue  to  read  Latin 
as  wo  do  in  England.  Do  not  throw  away  the  accents  in  Greek  or  the  vowels  in 
Hebrew. 

Appended  to  the  letter  *  to  Mr.  Heath  is  a  charming  note  to  his  wife, 
recalling  pleasant  meetings  in  the  past  and  looking  forward  to  future 
ones  after  death. 

President  Heath  was  connected  with  the  college  less  than  a  year. 
In  the  summer  of  1788  he  resigned  under  the  following  circumstances, 
according  to  Mr.  Hamilton:  Mr.  Marsh,  who  had  charge  of  the  seniors, 
left  for  a  visit  to  friends  in  the  country,  handing  over  his  classes  to  the 
president,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr,  Wesley  had  sent  over  a  book 
called  '*  Selecta  e  Profanis  Scriptoribus  Historia.''  This  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  senior,  who,  finding  the  lesson  too  hard,  asked  the  president  for  i 
help.  He  was  told* to  study  longer,  and  on  coming  a  second  time  was 
again  put  off.  The  fact  was  that  Heath  had  not  kept  up  his  higher 
Latin  and  could  not  give  the  desired  help.  On  Marsh's  return  the  stu- 
dent told  him  of  the  affair.  It  spread  abroad,  and  Heath,  resenting 
the  insinuation  of  inefficiency,  resigned.* 

He  preached,  however,  in  Joppa  parish,  containing  Abingdon,  for 
three  years  "  with  great  zeal  and  usefulness,"  then  spent  four  years  at 
Port  Tobacco.     He  next  moved  to  Virginia  and  is  lost  sight  of.' 

Bishop  Asbury  writes  at  the  springs  in  Virginia,  August  10, 1788: 

I  received  heavy  tidings  from  the  college.  Both  teachers  have  left,  one  for  incom- 
petency and  the  other  to  pursue  riches  and  honors.  Had  they  cost  us  nothing,  the 
mistake  we  made  in  employing  them  might  be  the  less  regretted. 

Mr.  Patrick  McCloskey  was  the  other  referred  to.  He  bought  a  farm 
on  the  Gunpowder  Eiver  and  soon  died.  For  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, Mr.  Marsh  left  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  an  entire  recon- 
struction of  the  faculty.    There  were  then  about  30  pupils. 

^The  letter  is  dated  '*Near  London,  January  17,  1788." 

^Said  to  be  from  an  eye-witness  in  Some  Account  of  Cokesbury. 

^Wesley  always  retained  his  respect  for  and  confidence  in  him,  and  left  him  £00 
in  his  will.  Some  Account  of  Cokesbury.  A  daughter,  Maria,  died  in  Charleston, 
Jefferson  County,  Va.,  in  1848. 
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On  September  15, 16,  and  17  Asbury  was  there  in  "  examinations 
and  arranging  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  college/'  and  the  result  was 
as  follows : 

Br.  Jacob  Hall,  of  Abingdon,  the  father  of  Dr.  Eichard  W.  Hall, 
for  some  time  professor  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univei^ity  of 
Maryland,  was  made  president.  "  He  had  a  good  reputation  for  gen- 
eral scholarship,  and  especially  for  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  State,  favorably  known,"  and  caused  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students.*  The  professors  were:  (1)  Rev.  John  Har- 
grove, who  was  considered  an  excellent  man  and  a  sound  instructor. 
Later  he  became  a  Swedenborgian,  resigned  his  position,  and  organized 
the  church  of  that  denomination  in  Baltimore;  (2)  Rev.  Joseph  Toy, 
born  Aliril  24,  1748,  in  Jersey,  where,  in  the  town  of  Burlington,  he 
was  converted  by  Capt.  Webb.  He  was  a  first  cousin  of  Bishop  White, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  came,  at  the  special  entreaty  of  Asbury,  to  take 
the  chairs  of  mathematics  and  English  literature.  He  was  considered 
"  one  of  the  purest  men  and  soundest  preachers  of  his  day."  ^  He 
seems  to  have  stayed  at  the  college  till  its  close.  From  1801  to  1819  he 
was  a  traveling  preacher,  and  then,  superannuated,  took  up^  his  resi- 
dence in  Baltimore,  where  he  died  Jannary  18,  1826.  He  had  a  vigor- 
ous and  well-cultivated  mind  and  was  noted  for  punctuality  in  keeping 
engagements  ;^  (3)  Charles  Tait  lived  in  the  college  with  his  family, 
had  charge  of  the  students  on  the  charity  foundation,  and  taught 
French.  He  was  born  in  Louisa  county,  Va.,  in  1768,  and  died  in 
Wilcox  county,  Ala.,  October  7,  1835.  He  removed  from  Cokesbury 
to  Georgia,  taught  there  in  Richmond  Academy  with  W.  H.  Craw- 
ford, practiced  law,  and  was  judge  of  the  western  circuit  of  the 
State  from  1803  to  1809.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  as  a  Democrat.  He  served  as  Senator  until  1819,  when  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  Alabama,  and  removed 
to  that  State.  He  resigned  his  judicial  position  in  1826;*  (4)  Rev. 
Joseph  Everett  was  chosen  chaplain  and  conducted  religious  services 
for  some  years,  being  stationed  there  in  1794.' 

It  seemed  as  if  a  premonition  of  the  final  fate  of  the  college  came  to 
Asbury,  for  he  writes,  November  29, 1788: 

In  times  past  I  liave  felt  some  disagreeable  impressions  in  my  mind  about  the  col- 
lege being  burned ;  now  I  have  beard  of  an  attempt  to  do  it,  but  I  trust  tbe  Lord 
will  encamp  about  the  house. 

What  this  attempt  was  we  learn  from  an  entry  a  few  days  later, 
December  9: 

We  had  a  damp  ride  to  Cokesbury  and  found  it  was  even  as  it  had  been  reported 
to  us.     An  attempt  had  been  made  to  bnrn  the  college  by  putting  f  re  into  one  of 

1  Some  account  of  Cokesbury. 

^Stevens'  History  of  Moth. 

'Spragne's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  vii^  6. 

*  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Am.  Biography. 

^Stevens'  Hist,  of  Meth.,  u. 
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the  closetS;  but  some  of  the  stadonts  made  a  timely  discovery  and  it  Tras  extin- 
guished. I  stayed  two  days  and  expended  more  than  £100,  and  felt  my  spirit  tired. 
Wo  have  some  promising  youths  among  them  for  learning,  but  they  want  religion. 

Whether  this  attempt  was  incendiary  or  not  is  unknown ;  but  it  is 
probable  some  enemy  attempted  what  was  successful  seven  years 
later.* 

In  1789,  during  the  spring,  *^  God  was  working  among  the  students,'* 
Asbury  adds,  "One,  however,  we  expelled.  We  revised  our  laws  and 
settled  our  temporal  concerns."  In  that  year  was  held  the  first  public 
commencement.  Coke  examined  all  the  classes  and  found  that  many 
students  had  made  considerable  proficiency  and  had  a  public  exhibi- 
tion of  their  respective  improvements  and  talent  in  the  afbemoou  of 
the  same  day.* 

In  September  death  entered  among  tha  students. 

I.  steward  weut  to  his  final  rest.  He  was  a  pious  lad,  who  kept  close  to  his  studies. 
He  iiraiscd  God  to  the  last,  even  when  he  was  delirious.  It  made  the  students  very 
solemn  for  a  season.^ 

On  November  29, 1789,  Ashbury  examined  the  boys  ^'  and  stationed 
11  on  charity." 
In  1790  Asbury  writes  of  his  September  visit: 

On  the  10th,  in  the  morning,  philosophical  lectures  were  delivered,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  boys  delivered  their  orations,  some  parts  of  which  were  exceptionable  and 
duly  noticed.  On  the  11th  we  made  some  regulations  relative  to  the  order  and  gov- 
ernment to  be  observed  in  the  college,  and  on  Sunday,  the  12th,  I  preached  in  the 
college  hall  on  Matt,  xx v  :31,  to  46  scholars. 

In  December  the  trustees,  realizing  the  bad  financial  condition  of  the 
institution  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ^'  charitable  subscriptions  to  the 
establishment  amount  to  £300  per  annum"*  authorized  a  loan  of  £1,000, 
payable  in  two  years. 

In  1791  Coke  spent  three  days  there  after  the  conference  in  examin- 
ing.   He  says :  ^ 

Wo  have  more  than  70  pupils.  Dr.  Hall,  the  president,  and  the  three  tutors  do 
honor  to  the  institution.  Many  from  the  Southern  States  are  sending  their  young 
men  here  to  finish  their  education.     The  fear  of  God  seems  to  pervade  the  college. 

He  expresses  much  pleasure  at  the  progress  of  some  of  the  pupils 
"  especially  those  who  studied  the  diflFerent  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics." 


>In  1789  Cokesbnry  is  named  among  the  institutions  to  receive  a  share  from  the 
book  profits  of  the  publishing  house.— [Meth.  Discipline,  1789,  p.  43.] 

•'* Subscribers''  who  had  no  sons  of  their  own  could  recommend  other  children, 
and  the  children  of  traveling  preachers,  although  they  had  precedence  in  being 
taken  as  beneficiaries,  could  not  bo  kept  **  on  the  foundation  any  longer  than  the 
father  travels,  unless  he  be  superannuated  or  disabled  by  want  of  health." — [Meth. 
Discipline,  1789,  p.  40.] 

2  Some  account  of  Cokesbnry. 

3  Asbury 's  Journal,  September  21,  1789. 

■^  Asbury's  Journal,  December  9  and  23,  1790. 

«  Stevens'  Hist,  of  Meth.,  in,  43;  Coke's  Journal,  p.  164. 
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The  college  was  doing  a  good  work,  so  that  he  could  write  to  Coke  in 
Sngland: 

If  it  were  not  for  the  suspicions  of  some  and  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  others,  I 
am  of  opinion  I  could  make  provision  by  collections,  profits  on  books,  and  donations 
in  land  to  take  2,000  children  under  the  best  plan  of  education  ever  known  in  this 
country.  The  Lord  begins  to  smile  on  our  (Kingswood)  Cokesbnry  School.  One 
promising  young  man  has  gone  forth  into  the  ministry,  another  is  ready,  and  several 
have  been  under  awakenings.  None  bo  healthy  and  orderly  aa  our  children,  and 
some  promise  great  talents  for  learning.  The  obstinate  and  ignorant  oppose  among 
preachers  and'people;  while  the  Judicious,  for  good  sense  and  piety,  in  Church  and 
State,  admire  and  applaud.^'- 

It  would  seem  there  must  have  been  some  extravagance  or  misman- 
agement in  the  use  of  money,  for,  from  that  oft-quoted  journal  of  the 
bishop,  we  learn  on  May  10,  1791 : 

I  found  there  was  a  vast  demand  for  moQcy  for  the  establishment,  there  having 
been  an  expenditure  of  £700  in  five  months. 

Money  was  hard  to  get  and  seven  months  later  we  learn  that  Asbury, 
in  Baltimore,  "went  from  house  to  house,  through  the  snow  and  cold, 
begging  money  for  the  support  of  the  poor  orphans  at  Cokesbury."  ^ 

In  the  Methodist  Discipline  for  1792  we  find  mentioned  that  the  price 
of  tuition  has  been  set  at  $18.6G  per  annum,  and  that  boarding  is  to  cost 
$60  per  annum,  which  price  we  are  told  has  been  raised  on  account  of 
"  the  enhanced  price  of  several  of  the  necessaries  of  life.''  The  neces- 
sity of  constant  supervision  by  some  one  near  at  hand  had  led  to  the 
selection  of  "  a  committee  of  5  respectable  friends,  entitled  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  who  were  to  meet  once  in  every  fortnight.  They  had  pow- 
ers to  inspect  and  regulate  the  whole  economy  of  the  college,  and  to 
examine  the  character  and  conduct  of  all  the  servants,  and  to  fix  their 
wages  and  change  them  as  they  may  think  proper." 

The  college  took  up  much  of  Asbury's  thought  and  time.  July  30, 
1702,  we  find,  "  was  taken  up  with  writing  letters,  having  received 
accounts  from  Cokesbury.  The  college  seems  to  be  the  weighty  con- 
cern for  the  present."  ^  It  was  an  anxious  and  troubled  interest.  "All 
was  not  well  there."  *  On  October  2, 1793,  he  "  found  matters  in  a  poor 
state  at  college  j  £500  in  debt,  and  our  employers  £700  in  arrears." 
On  June  18,  1794,  the  trustees  "  made  some  regulations  relative  to  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the  board  of  the  students;  "  but  what  they 
were  is  unknown. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  trustees  determined  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  a  charter.    Asbury  says :  ^ 

Onr  coUegre  matters  now  come  to  a  crisis.  We  now  make  a  sudden  and  dead  paase  ; 
we  mean  to  incorporate  and  hreatho  and  take  some  better  plan.  If  we  can  not  havo 
a  Christian  school  (i.  c.,  a  school  under  Christian  discipline  and  pious  teachers)  w& 
will  have  none. 

\  ^ ^ 

>  Early  Schools  of  Methodism,  p.  31. 

«  Asbury's  Journal,  December  5,  1791. 

3  In  1793  one  of  three  annual  conferences  met  at  Cokesbury. 

*  Asbury's  Journal,  October  22,  1792. 

*  Asbury's  Journal,  November  21,  1794. 
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This  project  of  mccM*poratioii  did  not  meet  with  nniv^^al  &yor,  but 
was  opposed  by  some,  and  one  of  the  early  historians  of  Methodism 
says: 

When  the  college  was  built,  it  was  well  unclerBtood  that  the  whole  management 
of  it  was  to  bo  nnder  the  direction  of  the  conf^Mrence.  But  after  some  years  Mr. 
Asbory  consented  for  it  to  be  incorporated,  which  was  done  withont  the  consent  of 
all  the  conferences.  This  step  was  disliked  by  many  of  our  friends,  who  from  that 
time  concluded  that  the  institution  would  not  prosper.^ 

The  charter  was  granted  and  bears  date  December  26, 1794.'  After 
the  preamble,  modeled  on  that  of  Washington  College,  comes  the 
charter^  of  the  first  Methodist  college  in  the  world.  The  name  of  the 
corporation  is  to  be  ^^  the  trustees  and  governors  of  Gokesbory  College;'' 
they  are  to  iill  up  this  number  so  as  to  keep  it  15.  The  president  was 
not  to  be  restricted  to  any  religious  denomination  and  was  to  be  chosen 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  trustees.  The  trustees  were  to  appoint "  a 
principal,  vice-principal,  and  proper  tutors  and  assistants  for  instruct- 
ing the  students  and  scholars  belonging  to  the  said  seminary  in  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  in  the  ancient  and  modern  tongaes  and 
languages.''  All  persons  exclusively  employed  by  the  college  are  to  be 
''exempted  from  all  rates  and  taxes  on  their  respective  salaries.*'  The 
income  is  not  to  exceed  £3,000.  Public  commencements  are  to  be  held 
^'either  on  stated  annual  days  or  occasionally »"  and  at  such  commence- 
ments the  trustees  may  '^  admit  any  of  the  students  belonging  to  the  said 
seminary  (or  any  other  persons  meriting  the  same)  to  any  degree  or 
degrees  usually  given  in  any  of  the  faculties,  arts  and  sciences,  and 
liberal  professions  to  which  persons  are  usually  admitted  in  other 
colleges  or  universities  in  America  or  Europe."  Diplomas  are  to  be 
signed  by  the  principal,  vice-principal,  or  senior  professor,  sealed  with 
the  college  seal,  and  '^delivered  to  the  graduates  as  lionorable  and 
perpetual  testimonials  of  such  admission,  which  diplomas  (if  thought 
necessary  for  doing  greater  honor  to  such  graduates)  shall  also  be 
signed  by  the  different  professOTS  belonging  to  the  said  seminary." 
The  students  must  pass  a  public  examination  before  the  trustees  a 
month  before  graduation,  and  no  person  shall  serve  in  any  office  before 
taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Maryland  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  probable  that  no  degrees  were  granted,  for  it  was  "  discovered 
that  the  debts  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  without  immediate 
relief  the  college  must  close.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  conference  at 
New  York,  and  a  resolution  passed  suspending  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  ordering  that  only  an  English  free  school  should  be  kept.''  ^ 

On  October  14,  1795,  Asbury  and  others  "  undertook  to  make  an 
inventory  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  college,  and  found  the 
Slim  total  of  the  amount  to  be  £7,104  12«.  9df." 


I  Lee's  History  of  Methodism. 
'Laws  of  Maryland,  1794,  chap.  21. 

^ Early  Schools  of  Methodism,  p.  93.     Cammings  makes  a  strauge  error,  saying: 
"  Cokesbury  CoUege  was  never  chartered  by  the  legislature  or  any  court.'' 
*  Some  account  of  Cokesbury. 
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Then  came  tbe  great  catastrophe— on  December  4, 1795,  the  college 
bnmed  to  the  ground,  in  a  fire  probably  of  incendiary  origin.  The 
governor  offered  a  reward  of  £1,000  for  discovery  of  the  culprit, 
but  unsuccessfully.  The  library  and  philosophical  apparatus  were  lost 
in  the  flames.*    Asbury  lost  heart  and  writes  from  Charleston,  B.  C: 

VVc  have  a  Hecond  and  confirmed  report  that  Cokcabnry  ^College  is  consumed  to 
ashes — a  sacriiico  of  £10,000  in  aboat  ten  years.  If  any  man  should  give  me  £10,000 
to  do  and  suffer  again  what  I  have  done  for  that  house,  I  would  not  do  it.  The  Lord 
called  not  Mr.  Whitefield  nor  the  Methodists  to  build  colleges.  I  wished  only  for 
schools;  Dr.  Coke  wanted  a  college.    I  feel  distressed  at  the  loss  of  the  library. 

The  villagers  found  the  college  bell,  which  had  been  cast  in  Eng- 
land, among  the  ruins,  and,  putting  it  m  their  church  at  Abingdon, 
used  it  for  many  years.*  Some  time  since  Dr.  George  O.  M.  Boberts 
and  Mr.  Joseph  France,  of  Baltimore,  learning  that  the  old  bell  still 
existed,  prevailed  on  the  Abingdon  church  to  present  it  to  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Historical  Society  in  case  a  new  one  should  be  given 
for  it.  When  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  was  founded  a  few 
years  ago  the  old  bell  was  placed  there,  and  in  the  hall  of  that  college, 
by  means  of  an  electrical  attachment,  it  calls  the  students  to  their  reci- 
tations.   Truly  this  is  a  quaint  combination  of  old  and  new. 

Bishop  Coke  did  not  yet  despair.  The  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity  of 
Abingdon,  who  had  been  entertained  by  Dr.  HaU's  philosophical 
lectures,  raised  a  subscription.  Seventeen  of  Coke's  Mends  met  in 
Baltimore  and  subscribed  £1,020  for  a  ;iew  building. 

Among  those  interested  were  Philip  Rogers,  James  McCannon,  Adam 
Fonerden,  Henry  Willis,  John  Hagerty,  and  Nelson  Eeed,  who  were 
the  managers  of  the  scheme.^ 

It  was  determined  to  remove  the  school  from  its  former  site.  The 
legal  connection  between  the  first  and  second  Ookesbury  is  somewhat 
doubtful,  but  the  Methodists  of  the  day  evidently  regarded  the  second 
as  only  the  successor  of  the  first. 

It  happened  that  a  large  building  erected  for  balls  and  assemblies 
was  vacant  in  Baltimore,  and  it  was  determined  to  buy  that  and  give 
up  the  Abingdon  site.*  Thus  Baltimore  obtained  its  first  college.  The 
church  in  Baltimore  gave  £700  and  house  to  house  solicitation  through 
the  city  produced  £600  more.  The  Mends  spoken  of  above  offered  to 
be  responsible  for  the  rest,  and  the  building  which  Coke  said  was  "  as 
handsome  as  any  in  the  city  "  was  purchased  for  £5,300.  It  was  situ- 
ated adjoining  the  old  Light  street  church,*  was  of  brick,  and  was  soon 
fitted  up.  The  trustees  announced,  February  25,  1796,  the  new  Balti- 
more Academy  would  be  opened  May  2,'*  in  the  elegant  building  lately 
purchased  from  Mr.  Grant  for  that  purpose."    There  were  to  be  two 


'  Some  account  of  Cokesbnry.    Asbury's  Joarnal,  Jan.  5, 1796. 
« Conversation- with  Dr.  Goucher,  April  20, 1889,  and  Cook's  MSS. 
^Scharf,  Baltimore  City  and  County,  p.  225. 
^Somo  account  of  Cokesbnry. 

6  Probably  on  tbe  south  comer  of  Li£:ht  street  and  Wine  alley,  where  the  second 
Methodist  church  was  built.     (Cook's  MSS.) 
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departments,  male  and  fem^e.  In  the  former,  tlie  coarse  of  study  was 
to  inclade  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography 
with  the  use  of  globes,  rhetoric,  logic,  history,  and  the  learned  lan- 
guages, natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  a  general  system  of  the 
mathematics.  The  girls  were  not  to  go  so  far,  but  were  to  study 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography  with  the  use 
globes,  rhetoric,  logic,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  a  general 
system  of  history.  This  for  the  time  was  a  remarkably  extended 
scheme  for  the  instruction  of  women.  James  Priestley,  of  Georgetown 
(whom  we  shall  hear  of  later  in  connection  with  Baltimore  College),  was 
principal  of  the  male  department  and  Levi  Noyer  of  the  female.^ 

In  its  new  location,  Cokesbury  was  prosperous,  and  on  June  22, 1796, 
Asbury  writes:  "The  academy  is  full — they  have  5  teachers  and 
nearly  200  scholars."  Yet  a  year  to  a  day  from  the  burning  of  the  first 
building,  the  second  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, December  4, 1796,  Bev.  Henry  Willis  was  preaching  the  funeral 
sermon  of  Mr.  Patrick  Colvin  in  the  neighboring  church.  Some  boys 
at  that  time  were  building  bonfires  of  shavings  in  a  vacant  building 
near  by,  the  house  caught  fire,  the  flames  spread,  and  the  college, 
church,  and  several  houses  were  consumed.* 

The  loss  we  sastaln  in  thecoUege,  academy,  and  clinrch,  I  estimate  from  £15,000 
to  £20,000;  but  I  conclude  God  loveth  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  be  wUl  keep  them 
poor  to  make  them  pure  and  it  will  be  for  the  humiliation  of  the  society. ■** 

An  attempt  to  rebuild  failed,'for  even  Coke  gave  up  at  this  double 
disaster  and  the  Methodists  attempted  no  college  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  There  is  but  little  more  in  Cokesbury's  history.  In  1799 
(January  15)  the  legislature  passed  "  Ah  act  to  enable  the  trustees  of 
Cokesbury  College  to  dispose  of  the  effects  of  said  college"  for  the  pay- 
ing of  its  debts.*  In  it,  it  is  stated  that,  "owing  to  the  destructiou  of 
the  buildings  by  fire,  it  has  been  rendered  totally  inadequate  to  the 
end  of  the  institution  and  there  are  sundry  outstanding  and  unsatis- 
fied claims  existing  against  the  said  college." 

There  is  no  further  record,  but  presumably  these  debts  were  paid. 
All  of  the  property  was  not  so  used,  however,  and  the  trust  was  kept 
up  until  1840,  when  Rev.  Nelson  Eeed,  the  sole  surviving  trustee, 
sought  and  obtained  power  "  to  convey  a  lot  of  ground  situated  in  the 
town  of  Abington  {sic),  in  Harford  County,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Meetinghouse  in  said  town,  and  the  said  conveyance 
to  pass  a  fee-simple  title  to  said  trustees."  *  The  act  was  passed  March 
19,  1840,  and  on  June  13,  Rev.  Nelson  Eeed  conveyed  the  land.  He 
died  on  October  20  of  the  same  year.^  So  passed  away  the  last  vestige 
of  Cokesbury  College.    The  ruins  of  the  foundation  are  still  recogniz- 

»Scharf  8  Baltimore  City  and  County,  p.  225.  Rev.  Jo^^eph  Toy  still  taaght  math- 
ematics. 

2  Early  Schools  of  Methodism,  p.  33.     Scharfs  Chronicles  of  Baltimore,  pp.  78,  27^. 

3  Asbury's  Joiimal,  179.  *  Laws  of  Maryland,  1798,  chapter  61. 
»Law8  of  Maryland,  1839,  chapter  330.       «  Cook's  MSS. 
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abte,  covered  with  earth  and  grass.  In  1878  the  Bev.  Mr.  Savage,*  the 
pastor  of  the  East  Hartford  circuit,  said  that  after  diligent  search  in 
the  vicinity  ho  could  find  no  record  book  of  the  college,  and  probably 
all  records  were  destroyed  in  the  fatal  fire. 

Who  studied  at  Cokesbury  ?  To  this  question  we  can  give  but  scanty 
answer.  At  Baltimore  we  know  the  names  of  none  of  the  students. 
At  Abingdon  we  learn  from  Asbury  ^  that  Abel  Bliss,  jr.,  of  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  "  was  educated — not  spoiled — at  Cokesbury,"  and  from 
other  sources  wo  obtain  the  names  of  Col.  William  Doughty,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, who  distinguished  himself  in  the  U.  S.  Navy;  Samuel  White, 
son  of  Judge  White,  of  Delaware,  who  was  for  one  term  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate;  Asbury  Dickens,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate; and  most  distinguished  of  all,  Eev.  Valentine  Cook,  the  pioneer 
teacher  and  preacher  in  Kentucky.* 

BALTIMORE  COLLEGE  (1803-1830). 

The  second  attempt  to  found  a  college  in  Baltimore  was  of  wholly  a 
difTereut  character,  being  inspired  by  no  religious  denomination  what- 
ever. About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  James  Priestley  conducted 
an  academy  on  Paul's  Lane,  and  this  it  was  determined  to  erect  into  a 
college.  "It  was  hoped  that  it  would,  together  with  the  other  valua- 
ble seminaries  of  education  in  the  same  city  and  in  the  State,  become 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  our  citizens  in  this  particular."^ 
Seemingly  about  1803  this  project  was  taken  up  by  several  prominent 
residents  of  Baltimore,  and  the  legislature  was  applied  to  for  a  charter, 
which  was  granted  January  7,  1804.* 

After  reciting  that  "  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  youth 
have  ever  been  encouraged  and  considered,  under  salutary  regulations, 
the  surest  means  of  raising  up  citizens  eminent  in  science  and  virtue, 
ornaments,  and  supports  thereof ;''  it  declares  that  the  institution 
"  shall  stand  on  a  thoroughly  nonsectarian  basis,  as  to  both  scholars  and 
professors."  The  trustees  are  authorized  to  receive  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  amount  of  $20,000  and  "with  the  consent  of  the  mayor 
and  city  council  of  Baltimore  to  raise  by  way  of  a  lottery  or  lotteries 
$30,000  free  of  expenses." 

The  lottery  seems  not  to  have  been  a  great  success;  for,  by  a  supple- 
mentary act  passed  four  years  later*  (January  20, 1808),  the  trustees 
are  given  "  full  power  to  dispose  of  tickets  in  the  lottery  before  granted, 
without  paying  any  tax  to  the  city  of  Baltimore."  This  second  attempt 
was  successful,  and  a  building  was  erected  "  in  a  plain  but  convenient 
style  on  Mulberry  street "  in  1811.^ 


» Afibury's  Journal,  September  4, 1794.        ^  Carly  Schools  of  Methodism,  p.  31. 
3  Memorial  of  trustees  of  Maryland  University  and  Baltimore  College  to  legisla- 
ture, 1830. 
*  Laws  of  Maryland,  1803,  ch.  74. 
-'  Laws  of  Maryland,  1807,  ch.  97. 
0  Scharf 's  Chron.  of  Baltimore,  p.  294. 
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The  board  of  trustees^  ox>nt;ained  some  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  city.  Bishop  Carroll  being  the  president,  and  numbered  37.  They 
bad  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  to  hold  property, 
provided  the  income  be  not  above  £9,000  currency  (a  small  provision 
truly  for  a  college,  yet  larger  than  many  others  then  existing  possessed), 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  have  a  public  and  privy  seal,  and  appoint  a  presi- 
dent, who  is  to  be  ex  officio  a  trustee.  For  instruction,  they  are  to 
appoint  a  principal,  which  office  is  to  be  first  held  by  the  James  Priest- 
ley above  mentioned,  a  vice-principal,  and  professors  with  tutors  and 
assistants,  provided  that  the  teachers  then  employed  by  Priestley  are 
not  to  be  dismissed  but  for  cause.^ 

The  trustees  were  to  meet  four  times  yearly  and  11  was  to  be  a 
quorum.  The  institution  began  oi)erations  in  buildings  already  occu- 
pied by  Priestley's  school,  which  were  to  be  used  by  them  until  others 
could  be  erected. 

Apparently  it  was  hard  to  get  a  quorum  of  the  trustees  together,  for 
four  years  afterward  the  quorum  was  reduced  to  7  and  the  vice-princi- 
pal was  made  an  ex  officio  trustee.^ 

But  the  fair  hopes  of  success  were  not  to  be  realized;  though  author- 
ized to  hold  commencements  and  grant  degrees  in  almost  tho  same 
terms  that  Cokesbnry  was,  the  school  did  not  do  so,  for  we  learn  that 
<<  the  celebrity  and,  in  j»ome  cases,  the  superior  existing  advantages  of 
other  institutions  have  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  object."^ 
The  school  was  closed  for  some  time  previous  to  1821,  when  it  was 
reopened.  During  its  existence  "many  of  the  youth  of  the  city  were  i 
educated  in  it,  "  among  them  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy.* 


^  They  were  Rt.  Rev.  John  Carroll,  Rev.  Francis  Huston,  Rev.  Joseph  G.  I.  Bond, 
Rev.  Elijah  Rattonn,  Rev.  James  Inglis,  Rev.  John  Glendy,  Rev.  William  Otterbine, 
Rev.  J.  Daniel  Knrtj,  Rev.  Lewis  Richards,  Samuel  Smith,  James  Calhoun,  Dr. 
George  Brown,  Alexander  McKimy,  William  Patterson,  William  Smith,  Thomas 
McElderry,  William  Cooke,  John  McKim,  jr.,  Jiimes  Carroll,  John  Bankson,  James 
McUenry,  Edward  Johnson,  John  Scott,  James  H.  McCnlloch,  Henry  Didier,  James 
L.  Hawkins,  Peter  Levering,  Harmanus  Alricks,  James  Carey,  Dr.  John  Campbell 
White,  James  A.  Buchanan,  Robert  Moore,  Nicholas  Morris,  Kennedy  Long,  Robert 
Stewart,  James  Biays,  and  Dr.  John  Coulter. 

«  Laws  of  Maryland,  1803,  ch.  74.     ^  Laws  of  Maryland,  1807,  ch.  J>7. 

^  Memorial  of  trustees,  1830. 

^Fronu  Jntohiographical  sketch  of  John  P.  Kennedy, 

My  college  life,  I  may  say,  began  in  1808,  when  I  was  13  yean  old,  and  ended  with 
a  diploma  in  1812.  I  entered  the  Baltimore  College  at  its  first  establishment.  Pre- 
vious to  this  I  had  been  a  pupil  in  Sinclair's  Academy,  which  had  formed  a  union 
with  that  of  Samuel  Knox,  both  of  Baltimore.  Sinclair  held  the  charter  for  the 
college,  and  this  union  with  Knox  was  made  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  two  acad- 
emics into  the  college,  which  was  accordingly  organized  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  with  Knox  as  president  and  Sinclair  as  vice-president.  The  col- 
lege buildiugs  were  provided  for  by  a  grunt  of  a  lottery,  and  were  erected  nearly 
opposite  the  cathedral.  I  think  it  was  about  1810  when  these  buildings  were  fin- 
ished for  our  reception.  In  tho  meantime— that  is,  for  two  years — we  assembled  in 
Knox's  Academy  rooms,  in  what  was  then  called  Chatham  street,  now  Fayette  street, 
at  the  corner  of  McClellan's  alley. 
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For  some  time  previoud  to  bis  death  in  1825,  Dr.  L.  H.  Gerardiu,  a 
distinguished  French  savant,  was  the  principal.  In  1821,  Dr.  Tobias 
Watkins  lectured  here  on  modern  literature,  ^'  illustrating  in  the  com- 
prehensive range  of  its  subjects,  including  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  and 
eloquence,  the  varied  extent  of  hiB  reading." 

On  January  3,  1830,  the  University  of  Maryland  determined  to  reor- 
ganize its  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  subject  was  mooted  of  a 
union  of  this  with  the  Baltimore  College.  *  The  trustees  of  the  latter 
agreed  to  the  proposition  and  the  two  institutions  jointly  x>rescnted  a 
petition  for  such  union  to  the  legislature  in  the  same  year.  This  peti- 
tion forms  a  printed  pamphlet  of  some  30  pages  and  states  : 

It  is  proposoil  the  charter  of  Baltimore  College  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  State, 
on  the  condition  that  the  property  belonging  to  the  college  shall  be  invested  in  the 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  with  a  special  provision  that  the  amount 
thereof  in  value  shall  forever  hereafter  be  carefully  appropriated  by  the  univer- 
sity to  the  support  and  accommodation  of  the  collegiate  and  academical  departments 
of  the  university,  and  the  university  will  be  required,  by  the  terms  of  the  surren- 
der, to  take  in  charge  the  interests  of  education  as  fully  as  the  same  devolve  upon 
the  trustees  of  Baltimore  College. ' 

This  petition  was  granted  and  the  desired  act  was  passed,  February 
7, 1830,  in  which  the  charter  of  Baltimore  College  was  declared  "  null 
and  extinct.''-    So  passed  away  the  second  college  m  Baltimore  City. 

In  1832  Latrobe  writes : ' 

The  Baltimore  College,  a  separate  institution  until  recently,  has  now  been  merged 
in  the  University  of  Maryland  and  constitutes  the  chair  of  ancient  languages, 
which  is  filled  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams  with  ability  and  suooees. 

ASBURY  COLLEGE  (1816-1830). 

For  twenty  years  from  the  second  burning  of  Ookesbury  College,  Ameri- 
can Methodism  was  without  a  collegiate  institution.  Then  the  desire  to 
XK>ssess  one  reawoke,  and  it  was  determined  to  open  a  second  college 
at  Baltimore,  where  the  first  had  gone  up  in  lire  and  smoke. 

As  this  project  was  originated  in  1816,  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Bishop  Asbury,  ^^  who  had  traveled  in  England  and  America  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  upward 
of  fifty  years,"*  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  he  should  be  commem- 
orated, and  so  the  new  institution  was  called.*' Asbury  College." 

Griffith  says,  in  1816,^  the  Methodists  '<  organized  a  respectable  semi- 
nary of  learning  by  the  name  of  Asbury  College,"  and  after  a  year  or 
so  of  successful  operation  a  college  charter  was  applied  for  and  granted 


'  Memorial  of  trustees,  1830. — At  the  merging  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  John 
Campbell  White  was  president  of  the  trustees  and  the  board  consisted  of  those  of 
the  original  board  marked  with  a  star  and  the  following :  Alexander  Brown,  W.  £. 
Wyatt,  P.  H.  Cruse,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  William  Frick,  Thomas  E.  Bond,  J.  H.  McCulloh, 
jr.,  H.  W.  Evans,  C.  Williams,  U.  S.  Heath,  R.  B.  Magruder,  F.  Lucas,  jr.,  J.  T. 
Ducatel,  V.  Williams,  R.  W.  Gill,  John  Gill,  Patrick  Macauly,  John  Gibson,  William 
Donaldson,  William  Stewart,  Charles  Worthiugton,  and  £.  Denisou. 

'Laws  of  Maryland,  1830,  ch.  50.  ^Lueas's  Picture  of  Baltimore,  p.  172. 

*  Lucas's  Picture  of  Baltimore,  p.  170.         '^Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  216. 
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by  the  legislature,  bearing  date   February  10,   1818.    The  charter* 
declared : 

That  the  said  college  shall  bo  fonndcd  and  maintained  forever  upon  a  plan  the  most 
liberal  for  the  benefit  of  yoath  of  every  religious  denomination,  who  shall  be  freely 
admitted  to  equal  privileges  and  advantage9  of  edacation,  and  to  all  the  literary 
honors  of  the  college,  according  to  their  merit. 

The  trustees  were  allowed  to  hold  property  not  exceeding  $5,000  '*in 
net  yearly  value,"  to  fill  their  number  by  cooptation,  to  have  a  presi- 
dent, treasurer,  and  secretary,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued.  They'  appointed 
the  president,  who  was  to  be  ex  officio  a  trustee,  and  professors,  "  with 
proper  tutors  and  assistants,  who  may  be  approved  of  by  the  faculty." 

The  ^^  president,  professors,  students,  scholars,  and  such  necessary 

ministers  and  servants  as  give  constant  attendance  upon  the  business 

•  of  the  said  college,"  are  to  be  exempt  "from  military  service,  except 

when  called  into  actual  service  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the 

United  States." 

The  trustees  were  to  meet  at  least  four  times  yearly  and  make  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations,  provided  that  ^'  the  faculty  may  suspend  any 
such  laws  or  ordinances  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  which  they  may 
find  to  operate  injuriously  until  a  meeting  of  said  board  shall  take 
place." 

The  provision  as  to  commencements  and  degrees  is  copied  almost 
verbatim  from  that  of  Cokesbury. 

The  trustees  may  admit  students  '^  as  far  as  their  funds  may  warrant, 
gratuitously,  and  receive  subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests  for  that  i 

purpose." 

The  first  president  of  the  new  college  was  Rev.  Samuel  K,  Jennings, 
M.  D.,^  "a  man  of  marked  ability  and  integrity"  and  who  was  at  one 
time  the  only  Methodist  minister  of  American  birth  who  was  a  college 
graduate.  He  was  bom  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  June  6,  1771,  and 
at  the  age  of  19  graduated  from  Eutgers  College  (then  Queen's)  in 
1790.  His  paternal  grandfather  moved  from  New  England,  and  was  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  His  father.  Dr.  Jacob  Jennings,  practiced  medicine  in  New 
Jersey,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  moved  to 
Virginia  and  then  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  in  1813.  After  grad- 
uation young  Jennings  joined  his  family  in  Virginia,  where  he  studied 
medicine  under  his  father.  When  aged  22  he  married  a  Miss  Cox,  of 
Virginia.    He  became  an  infidel,  and  was  converted  by  an  itinerant 


'Laws  of  Marylaod,  1817,  ch.  144. 

"Tho  original  trustees  were  George  Roberts,  Abiier  Neal,  William  Wilkins,  jr., 
Philip  Littig,  William  Baker,  Samuel  Hardeo,  Moses  Hand,  Isaac  N.  Toy,  and  John 
Brice,  jr.,  all  prominent  Baltimore  Methodists. 

sQuinan's  ''Med.  Annals  of  Balto.'*  and  Early  Schools  of  Meth.,  p.  89,  fT.,  and 
Sprague's  Annals  of  Am.  Pulpit,  vii,  pp.  279-284. 
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Methodist  minister  in  1794.  In  1796  he  began  to  preach  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  within  two  years  of  his  death,  though  he  never  was  a 
pastor.  He  was  ordaioed  deacon  in  1805  by  Bishop  Asbury,  and  elder 
by  Bishop  McKendree  in  1819.* 

In  1800  Bishop  Asbury  wrote:  "It  was  thought  best,  in  regard  to 
Bethel,^  to  carry  the  first  design  of  education  into  operation  and  that 
we  should  employ  a  man  of  sterling  qualifications  as  president.  Dr- 
Jennings  was  thought  of,  talked  of,  written  to;''  but  apparently  did 
not  accept.  He  taught  and  practiced  medicine  at  New  London,  Lynch- 
burg and  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  Asbury  met  him  and  wrote  in  his  journal, 
during  the  Virginia  Conference  of  1815 — 

Dr.  Jennings  preached  us  a  great  sermon  on  "I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 

The  bishop  urged  him  to  come  to  Baltimore,  and  he  was  chosen  as 
head  of  the  new  enterprise.  The  Methodist  Magazine  of  1818  says  of 
him: 

The  character  of  the  president,  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Jennings,  M.  D.,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  recommendation  from  us.  His  comprehensive  mind,  illuminated  by 
science,  has  long  been  employed  in  designing  a  system  on  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
important  branches  of  literature  might  be  obtained  with  greatest  ease  and  facility. 
The  plan  and  actual  operations  of  the  Asbury  Collego  will  demonstrate  that  these 
exertions  have  not  been  ineffectual. 

Rev.  Isaac  P.  Cook,  an  old  pupil  of  Dr.  Jeunings,  wrote  in  1883: 

As  a  preacher,  al\i;ays  local,  ho  attracted  crowds  nearly  equal  to  Bascom.  His 
practice  as  a  doctor  was  immense  for  the  times.  In  business  he  was  visionary,  always 
making  losses,  and  died  reduced,  but  maintained  his  integrity.  I  heard  him  preach. 
He  was  a  noble  man.^ 

How  long  he  was  connected  with  the  institution  is  uukuown,  but  he 
was  still  its  president  in  1824.  In  1818  he  was  given  an  honorary  M. 
D.  by  the  University  of  Maryland.  In  1824  he  was  president  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  Baltimore.  In  1827  he  joined  in  the  movement  to 
form  the  Washington  Medical  College,  and  was  the  first  professor  of 
therapeutics  and  materia  medica,  holding  the  ofiSce  till  1839,  and  then 
was  professor  of  obstetrics  till  1842.  From  1838  to  1845  he  was  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  in  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  1846  he 
moved  to  Alabama,  where  some  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  lived. 
In  1852  he  ]iad  an  attack  ot  paralysis,  which  disease  finally  caused 
his  death.  In  1853  his  son,  Eev.  A.  M.  Jennings,  took  him  back  to 
Baltimore.  His  long  and  useful  life  ended  in  Baltimore,  in  1854.  He 
wrote  several  articles  in  medical  periodicals  and  a  book  on  the  history 
of  the  "Late  controversy  in  the  Methodist  Church."  He  was  three 
times  married.  His  appearance  was  commanding  and  attractive;  his 
face,  head,  and  bust  were  fine;  his  complexion  was  rich;  his  voice 
musical.     His  elocution  was  natural  and  impressive.    His  intellect  was 

'Spragne's  Annals  of  Am.  Polpit,  vii,  279. 
'Bethel  Academy,  Kentucky. 

^Dr.  Jehnings  was  one  of  the  founders  and  most  prominent  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church. 
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strictly  sober  and  practical.  In  manners  he  was  i>olite,  affectionate, 
and  attentive.  He  was  sincerely  good,  humble,  and  true;  his  faith  was 
eminently  clear  and  sare.  He  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
lived  to  do  good,  and  could  never  be  easy  or  happy  unless  he  was  thus 
employed  J 

Dr.  Jennings''  was  x>re8ident  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
science,  and  with  him  were  associated  George  Blackburn,  professor  of 
mathematics;  Michael  Power,  professor  of  ancient  languages;  JohnM. 
Keagy,  professor  of  English  literature;  and  Dr.  Hunter,  who  had 
spent  eight  years  in  Paris,  professor  x>f  belles-lettres  and  French.  Of 
the  last.  President  Jennings  wrote  soon  after  his  arrival:  ^ 

We  expect  much  from  Dr.  Hunter,  lately  elected  professor  of  belles-lettrea.  He 
has  Tery  perfect  acquaintance  with  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and  is  thereby  pre- 
pared to  collate  the  most  striking  and  beaatiful  idioms  of  those  languages  and  to 
make  them  all  tributary  to  his  own.  His  ability  to  teach  the  French,  which  becomes 
a  part  of  his  duty,  is  the  more  deserving  of  notice  in  consequence  of  his  having 
added  to  a  very  critical  acquaintance  with  the  best  French  authors  all  the  advant- 
ages of  a  residence  with  French  funilies  of  distinction. 

He  was  gotten  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Gibson,  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Maryland,  who  had  been  his  classmate  at 
Edinburgh  University.  Dr.  Cook  says  that  the  faculty  was  not  a  denom- 
inational one,  and  indeed,  that  of  the  list  above  given  one  was  an 
avowed  infidel  and  one  a  Boman  Catholic.  The  Methodist  Magazine 
for  March,  1818,  says: 

Prof.  Blackburn  by  long  experience  has  acquired  the  talent  of  making  the  math- 
ematics both  easy  and  delightful;  an  attainment  as  rare  as  excellent.  Prof.  Power, 
by  an  unusual  attention  to  the  department,  has  likewise  introduced  some  very  val- 
uable improvements  in  the  method  of  communicating  classical  learning. 

President  Jennings  in  his  report  for  1819  says  of  Prof.  Blackburn: 

To  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and  success  in  the  communieation  of 
mathematical  learning,  which  characterizes  Prof.  Blackburn,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
he  is  with  ns  and  continues  to  exert  himself  with  his  usual  skill  and  dexterity  in 
his  department.  The  former  reputation  of  this  young  professor  was  obtained  by 
giving  instruction  to  young  gentlemen  grown  up  to  maturity  and  having  the  advan- 
tage of  an  education  preparatory  to  college.  In  this  institution  he  has  achieved  a 
a  much  more  herculean  task.  Here,  by  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  his  skillful 
manner,  youths,  though  before  badly  taught  and  though  but  12, 14,  or  15  years  of 
age,  have  made  a  degree  of  progress  which  would  do  credit  to  young  men  of  21. 

Going  on  to  speak  of  Prof.  Power,  the  report  says : 

lie  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  ability  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place 
in  our  college.  His  manner  is  energetic  and  his  skill  and  zeal  are  adequate  t<^  the 
important  task  which  is  assigned  him. — [Niles'  Begister,  April  10,  1819.] 

Among  the  students  at  the  college  were  Rev.  Isaac  P.  Cook,  d.  d., 
for  more  than  fifty  years  a  local  preacher  in  Baltimore,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Kepler,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church ;  Jesse  L. 


» Letters  of  Revs.  T.  H.  Stockton  and  A.  M.  JeuDings,  in  Spraguos  Annals. 
2  Early  Schools  of  Methodism,  p.  93. 
3Kiles  Reg.,  Apr.  10,  1819. 
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Warfield,  m.d.;  Thomas  Littig,  M.  d.:  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Cader,  and  Rev. 
Johu  AUeinoug  ^  late  veterans  of  the  Baltimore  Conference;  Rev.  George 
B.  Shaefer,  who  became  an  Episcopal  minister;  Joseph  Neal,  son  of  one 
of  the  trustees;  Henry  Kepler,  brother  of  Rev.  8.  Kepler,  mentioned 
above,  and  Rev.  Amos  Smith,  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  men.  The 
institution  in  its  eaarly  days  '*'  was  located  in  a  large  brick  building  on 
the  corner  of  Park  avenue  and  Franklin  street,  since  occupied  for  other 
purposes.  A  large  private  female  seminary  was  connected  with  it 
under  the  charge  of  the  accomplished  daughters  of  Prof.  Blackburn." 
Of  the  success  of  the  institution  the  church  had  the  fondest  hopes.  The 
article  already  referred  to  in  the  Methodist  Magazine,  March,  ISIS, 
says: 

Many  siucoro  frieaiU  of  Mothodism  have  long  realized  thb  great  deficiency  iu  the 
metboda  and  means  of  education  and  have  regretted  the  irant  of  seminaries  under 
the  special  direction  and  superintendence  of  that  religious  community,  to  which 
they  are  united.  A  laudable  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  is  now 
prevailing  in  different  sections  o^the  United  States.  The  Asbury  College  has  prob- 
ably exceeded  in  its  progress,  considering  the  short  time  it  has  been  established,  any 
literary  institution  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  prosperity  of  the  college  the  article  adds  that  there  were 
^^  about  170  students  and  scholars  iu  the  seminary,  whose  progress  taken 
collectiyely  surpasses  anything  commonly  exhibited  in  public  schools." 
In  1818  thecollege  conferred  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  Eev.  Martin 
Buter  and  <<  graduated  a  few  in  arts,  some  in  medicine,  Dr.  Jen- 
nings's specialty;  others  here  laid  a  foundation  for  education  upon 
which  they  built  in  other  schools  or  under  private  tuition.''  *  The  col- 
lege year  began  singularly  enough  on  the  1st  of  March.  But  these  fair 
hopes  were  destined  to  failure,  and  even  more  quickly  than  those  for 
the  ea|*lier  college.  Dr.  Bangs  in  his  History  of  the  Methodist  E{»s- 
copal  Church  (Vol.  ni),  writing  of  a  period  a  few  months  later  than  the 
previously  quoted  notice,  speaks  as  follows: 

An  effort  was  made  last  year  to  resuscitate  the  cause  of  education  among  us.  Dr. 
Samuel  K.  Jennings,  aided  by  several  l>eneYolent  and  public-spirited  individuals  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  literary  institution,  denominated  the 
Asbury  College,  and  it  went  into  operation  under  apparently  favorable  auspices,  an 
account  of  which  was  published  iu  the  March  number  of  the  Methodist  Magazine 
for  this  year.  With  this  account,  however,  the  friends  of  education,  who  estimated 
things  as  they  are,  were  not  much  gratified,  as  it  seemed  to  promise  more  than  could 
be  rationally  expected,  and  was  rather  calculated  to  blazon  forth  the  attainments 
of  the  professors  than  to  enlighten  the  public  by  a  sober  statement  of  facts.  It 
continued  for  a  short  time  and  then,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  and  mortification 
of  its  friends,  went  down  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come  up,  and  Asbury  College  lives 
only  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  rejoiced  over  its  rise  and  mourned  over  its 
faU— a  fatality  which  has  hitherto  attended  allatt^^mpts  to  establish  literary  institu- 
tions among  us. 


»  A  gifted,  popular,  local  preacher.     (Cook's  MSS.) 
^  Early  Schools  of  Meth.,  p.  92. 
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To  this  Dr.  Oammings  adds:  ^ 

Brief  as  was  its  career  and  defective  as  was  its  organizatioD,  Asbnry  College  did 
good  work  and  aided,  as  perhaps  all  its  predecessors  have  done,  in  preparing  the 
church  for  the  new  and  grand  era  of  education  then  about  to  dawn.  ^ 

Dr.  Cook  says  *4t  died  of  want  of  money  and  of  a  mongrel  religion." 
But  when  did  the  dissolution  occur  f  Methodist  authorities  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  died  in  1818,  and  Griffith  says,*  "After  two  or 
three  years  the  college  was  discontinued  for  w^nt  of  sufficient  funds." 
But  this  can  not  be  correct,  for  early  in  1819*  Hezekiah  Niles,  of 
"Register"  fame,  speaks  of  "  a  delightful  exhibition  that  we  accidentally 
had  the  pleasure  to  witness  at  Asbury  College,  in  Baltimore,  some 
months  since.  .The  facts  were  thus:  A  considerabTe  number  of  boys  from 
14  to  16  years  of  age,  who  had  been  studying  mathematics  in  the  exten- 
sive meaning  of  the  term,  from  nine  months  to  a  year,  demonstrated, 
with  astonishing  facility,  several  hundreds,  we  believe,  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  and  gave  their  answers  Uj.  a  way  which  showed  that 
they  understood  what  they  said,  and  those  boys,  as  we  were  informed, 
had  in  that  time  also  chietly  learned  to  read  Latin  in  many  books  up  to 
Juvenal  and  Cicero  and  Greek  in  Xenophon,  Homer,  and  Longinus." 

These  public  examinations  were  great  occasions;  at  one  time  five  of 
the  seven  professors  of  the  University  of  Marylan(i  attended,  and  about 
March  1, 1810,  one  took  place  to  which  "parents  and  others''  were 
invited. 

Judging  by  the  report  of  the  president,  there  must  have  been  great 
celerity  in  imparting  knowledge.  For  does  not  President  Jennings  tell 
us  that  "within  the  short  period  during  which  this  seminary  has  been  in 
operation  the  senior  class  has  finished  Euclid,  algebra,  logarithms,  plaue 
trigonometry,  heights  and  distances,  surveying,  mensuration,  spherics, 
astronomy,  navigation  and  fluxions."  This  in  less  than  three  yeais  and 
for  boys  of  from  14  to  16  years  is  amazing.  We  also  learn  that  the 
junior  class,  aged  from  12  to  14,  was  equally  satisfactory;  and,  moreover, 
"  these  pupils,  whose  praises  in  their  mathematical  studies  can  not  easily 
be  sounded  in  a  strain  above  their  merit,  have  devoted  half  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  study  of  classical  literature,  a  fact  which  would, 
perhaps,  seem  to  be  incredible  to  any  person  not  acquainted  with  the 
skill  of  our  professors  and  the  unusual  efficiency  of  our  plan  of  instruc- 
tion." 

The  results  in  classics  were  as  wonderful  as  those  in  mathematics. 
The  junior  class  in  one  year  read,  in  addition  to  the  primer  and  gram- 
mar. Csesar,  Sallust's  Catiline  and  Jugurtha;  the  Eclogues  and  three 
books  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  Catilinian  orations  of  Cicero.    The  same 


'  Early  Schools  of  MethodiBm,  p.  92. 

^  In  1819  one  of  the  two  rooms  of  the  building  was  offered  for  Sunday-school  pur- 
poses.   (Cook's  MSS.) 
3  Annuls  of  Baltimore,  p.  216. 
♦Niles's  Register,  February  20, 1819. 
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class  in  Greek,  beginning  the  language  six  montlis  previons  to  the 
report,  bad  read  considerable  parts  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  and  a  large 
xmrt  of  GrsBca  Minora.  ^'  Yet,  rapid  as  this  advancement  may  appear^ 
nothing  is  done  in  a  careless  or  superficial  manner." 

Biographical,  historical,  aad  geographical  facts  and  circnmstances  arc  noticed. 
The  beauties  of  the  poot,  the  precision  of  the  historian,  or  the  glowing  fires  of  the 
orator  are  made  subjects  of  observation  dnd  frequently  become  fruitful  sources  of 
intellectual  amusement.  Military,  moral,  and  political  sketches  are  examined  and 
treated  in  a  manner  calculated  to  extend  the  information  of  the  pupil  at  the  same 
time  that  his  taste  is  refined,  his  virtuous  affections  cherished,  and  his  Judgment 
improved  and  strengthened. 

Still  later,  in  1824,  there  was  published  a  little  pamphlet  of  16  pages, 
in  the  library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  bearing  this  title: 
^^  Remarks  on  the  Subject  of  Education,  to  which  are  added  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  the  school,  under  the  appellation  of  Asbury  College," 
South  Charles  street,  No.  2,  by  S.  K.  Jennings,  m.  d.,  president.  This, 
after  a  disquisition  upon  the  general  subject  of  education  for  about  10 
pages,  develops  the  "  system  on  which  a  knowledge  of  the  imi>ortant 
branches  of  literature  might  be  obtained  with  greatest  ease  and  facil- 
ity .'^  It  is  so  entertaining  that  I  can  not  forbear  to  quote  a  large  part 
of  it:  • 

The  parents  and  friends  of  the  school  may  expect  a  constant  and  faithfal  attention 
to  those  branches  which  are  universally  necessary — spelling,  reading,  writing,  com- 
mon arithmetic,  practical  mathematics,  that  is,'  mensuration,  surveying,  gauging, 
etc.,  and  bookkeeping;  also  a  knowledge  of  general  geography,  the  art  of  map- 
ping, and  a  good  practical  acquaintance  with  English  grammar.  Every  scholar  of 
sufficient  age  will  be  carefully  instructed  in  these  particulars.  Other  branches  nec- 
essary for  completion  of  a  genteel  English  education  come  in ;  a  sketch  of  natural  his- 
tory, of  course,  including  a  grammar  of  botany.  Each  branch  of  this  subject  should 
bo  explained  by  a  suitable  refei^ence  to  plates  and  specimens,  so  as  to  present  an  out- 
lino  introductory  to  a  proper  classification  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms;  a  short  but  scientific  view  of  chemistry ;  Euclid^s  Elements;  algebra, 
natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics;  ancient  geography,  ancient  history,  and 
chronology.  In  these  three  last  there  should  be  a  careful  reference  to  Lavoisne's 
Charts,  as  he  improved  them  on  the  plan  of  Le  Sage,  and,  whilst  engaged  in  this 
course,  it  should  bo  continued  down  to  modern  times.  This  is  as  mnch  as  can  be 
well  done  upon  the  subject  of  history.  To  collect  historical  materials  sufficient  for 
comparing  the  national  character  and  polity  of  the  several  countries  constituting 
the  civilized  world  would  itself  be  the  work  of  at  least  ten  years,  a  work  which 
none  but  statesmen  and  literary  men  in  easy  circumstances  commonly  perform.  It 
is  intended  in  due  time  to  see  that  these  particulars  are  introduced,  each  in  its 
proper  place.  The  Latin  classes  will  be  taught  to  read  the  Latin  primer,  Cornelius 
Kepos,  CoBsar,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  Livy,  Tully's  Offices,  and  Tacitus. 
The  Greek  classes  will  read  selections  from  the  Greek  Testament,  Graeca  Minora  and 
Majora,  Homer's  Iliad,  and  Louginus.  The  subscriber  thinks  proper  to  add  that  he 
has  procured  the  charts  of  Lavoisue  and  a  sufficient  number  of  plates  explanatory 
of  natural  history,  botany,  etc.,  for  a  beginning  of  these.  The  number  will  be 
increased  as  there  may  bo  a  demand.  Maps  will  be  made  by  the  students  and  schol- 
ars to  any  necessary  extent,  as  a  part  of  their  geographical  exercises.  As  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  etc.,  are  intended  to  servo  as  the  literary  amusements 
of  the  college,  these  branches  will  be  taught  without  the  expense  of  books,  which 
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is  themoro  desirable,  as  books  upon  these,  subjects  are  very  costly.  To  conclade,  it 
will  be  liis  especial  care  to  see  that  the  institation  shall  make  good  classical  and 
genteel  English  scholars  in  a  pleasant  and  economical  way,  and  that  tho  whole  sys-; 
tern  shall  have  a  suitable  tendency  to  confirm  republican  feelings,  captivate  atten- 
tion, inspire  a  proper  sense  of  the  worth  of  time,  and  excite  a  becoming  taste  for 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement.* 

There  are  to  be  live  classes,  the  expense  for  instraction  in  which 
ranges  from  $6  to  $12.  They  cover  what  has  already  been  given,  and 
French,  Spanish,  Hebrew,  and  astronomy  are  also  announced.  The 
pamphlet  closes  with  a  list  of  roles,  few  and  simple.  The  most  impor- 
tant  of  these  are  that  the  pupil  must  be  at  school  ^^  after  8  in  the 
morning  in  the  summer  season  and  2  in  the  afternoon ;"  must  not  ^^buy, 
sell,  or  exchange  books  without  .the  special  permission  of  his  teacher," 
and  must  study  ^Hwo  hours  at  home^  without  this  rule  too  much,  of  the 
morning  and  evening  time  would  be  wasted.'' 

The  next  and  last  glimpses  we  have  of  Asbury  College  are  in  1832, 
when  the  college  had  moved  again  and  was  ^<  situated  at.  the  corner  of 
South  and  Fayette  streets,  where  suitable  accommodations  have  for 
the  last  five  years  been  provided  for  it."  ^  It  was  situated  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  building  and  was  merely  a  day  school,  with  some  60  pupils.' 
M.  Power,  the  original  professor  of  ancient  languages,  was  still  con- 
nected with  it  as  the  principal.  When  the  school  finally  died  we  know 
not  j  but  we  do  know  that  the  second  attempt  to  found  a  Methodist 
college  proved  a  failure. 

MARYLAND  COLLEGE  (1828). 

On  March  6,  1828,  the  Bel  Air  Academy,  at  Bel  Air,  Harford 
County,  was  incorporated  as  Maryland  College.^  The  academy,  which 
had  been  "  conducted  by  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Davis  with  distinguished  rep- 
utation and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,"  was  to  be 
"constituted  into  the  institution  intended  by  the  act"  until  funds 
could  be  raised  and  other  buildings  erected.  Bev.  Mr.  Davis  and  his 
teachers  were  continued  in  office,  and  the  institution  was  authorized 
"  to  confer,  immediately,  collegiate  honors  on  its  pupils  and  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  and  of  doctor." 

The  college  is  to  be  maintained  "  in  such  a  way  as  they  shall  judge 
most  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  instfuction,  improvement,  and 
education  of  youth  in  the  vernacular  and  learned  languages,  and,  gen- 
erally, in  any  kind  of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  which  they  shall 
think  proper  to  be  taught  for  training  up  good,  useful,  and  accom- 
plished men  for  the  service  of  their  country."  There  is  to  be  complete 
religious  liberty,  and  the  trustees,  who  are  to  fill  vacancies  by  coopta- 
tion,  were,  at  first,  Stevenson  Archer,  Rev.  William  Finnley,  Dr.  Robert 

'  Picture  of  Baltimore,  p.  172. 

«View  of  Baltimore,  1833,  by  Charles  Vaile,  p.  31. 

3  Laws  of  Maryland,  1827,  eh.  119. 
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H.  Archer,  Paca  Smith,  Thomas  A.  Hays,  Henry  Dorsey,  of  Edward, 
Charles  S.  Sewell,  John  Street,  Samuel  Brown,  Dr.  James  Montgomery, 
Dr.  Elijali  Davis,  John  Forwood,  John  Glendenen,  Dr.  Joshua  Wilson, 
find  James  Steel.  They  were  emi)owered  to  elect  a  president  and  vice- 
president,  to  receive  donations  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,  to  erect  or  purchase  buildings  for  the  college,  and  to  hold  any 
property  whose  income  should  not  exceed  $10,000,''  to  be  reckoned  in 
silver  milled  dollars  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  rate  and  fine- 
ness." The  trustees  are  to  meet  twice  yearly  and  5  are  a  quorum. 
Any  degree  may  be  granted  upon  public  examination  and  honorary 
degrees  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  trustees*  They  are  to  api)oint  a 
principal,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  trustee,  vice-principal,  professors, 
tutors,  and  assistants,  who,  with  the  students,  shall  be  ^^  exempted  from 
all  taxes  or  rates  on  their  salaries  and  from  military  duties,  except  in 
case  of  invasion  of  the  State,  or  when  military  law  is  declared.'' 
Dr.  G.  W.  Archer,  of  Emmorton,  Harford  County,  Md.,  writes  of  this : 

There  is  no  evidence  tliat  the  trastees  ever  availed  themselves  of  any  adrantages 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  this  act.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  ever  organized  under  it. 

MOUNT  POPE  COLLEGE  (1833-1844). 

In  1832  we  learn  of  ^^  Mount  Hope  Institution  ;"^  that  'Hhis  excellent 
institution  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore,  between  the  Falls 
and  the  Beisterstown  turnpike  roads.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and 
commodious,  and  the  system  of  instruction,  combining  healthful  exer- 
cise with  mental  application,  is  carried  to  great  perfection  by  the 
principal  and  his  assistants.  The  prosx>ect  from  Mount  Hope  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  the  number  of  charming  ones  that  abound  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore.    The  head  of  the  institution  is  Be  v.  Mr.  Hall." 

This  is  a  brief  glimpse  of  another  of  those  abortive  attempts  to  fouud 
a  college  in  Baltimore.  For  sonie  time  previous  to  this  notice  <^  Mount 
Hope  Institution"  had  been  flourishing,  and  within  the  year  in  which 
we  find  it  thus  mentioned  it  applied  for  and  obtained  a  college  charter 
from  the  State.^  The  charter  is  dated  March  14, 1833,  and  is  largely  a 
copy  of  previous  ones  of  similar  character;  and,  indeed,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  large  a  portion  of  all  of  these  charters  is  bodily  taken 
from  those  of  earlier  institutions.  The  trustees '  and  their  successors, 
to  be  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  13  in  number,  with  the  president 
of  the  college  as  their  ex  offi^cio  head,  are  to  meet  annually  '^  to  devise 
and  recommend  to  the  faculty  such  plans  as  they  shall  think  best  for 
the  government  of  the  college."  The  faculty  consisted  of  the  president 
and  such  professors,  '^  tutors,  and  other  assistants  as  he  may,  with  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  the  board  of  trustees,  appoint."    They  were 


*  Lucas's  picture  of  Baltimore,  p.  172. 
<Law8  of  Maryland,  1832,  chap.  199. 

^The  original  ones  were  Frederick  Hall,  William  Lorman,  James  Wilson,  Richard 
B.  Magruder,  Samuel  Baker,  David  A.  Hall,  and  Charles  F.  Mayer. 
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to  <^  establish  a  proper  course  of  studies  for  the  pupils  under  their 
charge,  and  to  maintain  among  them,  by  a  just  and  well  regulated 
discipline,  order  and  good  government.'^ 

^ev.  Frederick  Hall,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  is  made  the  first 
president,  as  it  was  previously  his  private  school,  and  the  buildings 
then  used  by  the  school  were  to  continue  in  use  !br  the  college,  with 
his  consent;  but  this  is  not  to  divest  him  of  his  property  in  them,  though 
he  may  sell  them  to  the  college  for  a  price  to  be  fixed  on  by  three  "dis- 
creet and  disinterested  persons."  The  faculty  and  students  are  to  be 
exempt  from  jury,  military,  and  militia  duty  in  time  of  peace,  and  lands 
and  property  to  the  yearly  value  of  $5,000  are  exempt  from  taxation. 
No  limit  is  put  on  the  income  of  the  college,  in  this  respect  the  charter 
being  more  liberal  than  most  of  the  others. 

The  president,  "with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees,"  had 
"power  to  confer  all  such  degrees  and  academic  honors  as  are  usually 
given  in  other  colleges  upon  such  as  he  and  they  shall  upon  examina- 
tion deem  worthy  of  it." 

In  1800,^  during  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city,  when  peo- 
ple were  afraid  to  venture  to  town  to  attend  to  business,  the  branch  of 
the  United  States  Bank  at  Baltimore  ordered  a  banking  house  to  be 
put  up  outside  of  the  city  for  the  convenience  of  the  refugees.  It 
stood  at  the  corner  of  Eutaw  Place  and  North  avenues,  and  m  1828  the 
building  was  sold  to  the  Mount  Hope  Institution.  Whether  the  insti- 
tution was  then  founded  or  only  moved  from  another  site  I  can  not 
ascertain.  The  building  was  70  feet  long  and  surrounded  by  a  beauti-  "* 
fill  grove.2  In  1844  the  property  was  sold  to  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane, 
whether  because  the  college  then  died,  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  The 
Mount  Hope  Betreat  occupied  the  property  till  1858,  and  at  its  removal 
to  the  country  took  the  name  with  it,  which  it  still  retains. 

The  only  teachers  at  Mount  Hope  CoUege  whose  names  have  been 
ascertained  were  Prof.  EliasLoomis,a  Yale  graduate  of  1830,  who  taught 
there  one  year;  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1831,  who 
taught  there  three  years,  and  Samuel  W.  S.  Dutton,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  1833,  who  taught  one  year  at  Mount  Hope.  • 

The  college  certainly  gave  one  degree,  a.D.  D.;  whether  others  were 
given  or  not  no  evidence  has  been  found. 

>  Scharf,  History  Baltimore  City  and  County,  p.  8. 

3 In  the  American  ^manac  of  1836  we  find  that  the  college  had  7  instmctors  and 
45  pupils.  This  announcement  was  repeated  for  several  years,  and  finally  the  name 
of  the  college  was  dropped  in  1840.  Some  time  before  that  date  Mr.  Hall  severed 
his  connection  with  the  institution,  for  he  published  in  that  year  (dating  his  preface 
Washington,  April  24, 1840)  a  book  of  travels  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The 
title  page  of  this  reads  as  follows :  ''Letters  from  the  East  and  from  the  West.  By 
Fred'k  Hall,  M.  D.,  formerly  Prof.  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil,  in  Middlebury  College,  Vt., 
and  late  President  Mount  Hope  College,  Maryland;  Member  of  the  Conn.  Acad.  Sci., 
American  Geol.  Society,  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.  Mass. ;  Cor.  Mem.  Lyceum  N.  Y.,  Colum- 
bian Institute,  Washington,  and  of  several  Foreign  Societies;  Cor.  Sec.  American 
Historical  Society,  Washington.'' 
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FRANKLIN  COLLEGE  (1834). 

This,  like  several  of  the  other  colleges  we  have  cousidered,  was  to  be 
foauded  from  a  private  school.  About  1830,  Johu  P.  Carter  kept  a 
school  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  Baltimore  County,  which  applied  for  a 
college  charter  in  1833,  as  it  was  then  rapidly  increasing  in  importance. 

On  February  13, 1834,  the  desired  charter  *  was  granted.  It  declared 
that  the  college  is  to  be  established  '^upon  the  following  fundamental 
piinciples,  namely :  First,  the  said  college  shall  be  founded  and  main- 
tained forever  upon  a  most  liberal  plan,  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth 
of  every  religious  denomination,  •  •  •  without  requiring  or  enforc- 
ing any  religious  or  civil  test,  or  urging  their  attendance  upon  any  par- 
ticular place  of  religious  worship  or  service  other  than  that  they  have 
been  educated  in,  or  have  the  approbation  of  their  parents  to  attend ;  ^ 
and,  second,  the  corporation  is  to  be  renewed  by  cooptation. 

The  trustees,'  as  those  of  Baltimore  College,  might  receive  subscrip- 
tions up  to  $20,000,  and  might  possess  ^^  property  towards  maintaining 
the  said  college,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  judge  most  necessary 
and  convenient  for  the  instruction,  improvement,  and  education  of 
youths  in  the  vernacular  and  learned  tongues,^  and  generally  in  every 
kind  of  literature,  art,  and  sciences  which  they  shall  think  proper  to 
be  taught,  for  training  up  good,  useful,  and  accomplished  men  for  the 
service  of  their  country." 

They  might  appoint  a  principal,  vice-principal,  and  professors,  with 
tutors  and  assistants,  who  could  have  power  to  make  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  were  to  be  exempt  from  all  rates  and  taxes  on  their  sal- 
aries and  from  military  duties,  except  in  case  of  an  actual  invasion  of 
the  State  and  when  general  military  law  is  declared.  The  Income  was 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,  and  power  was  given  to  have  commencements 
'^for  animating  and  encouraging  the  students  of  the  said  college  to  a 
laudable  diligence,  industry,  and  progress  in  useful  literature  and 
science.''  Ample  power  of  conferring  degrees  was  granted,  and  the 
Franklin  Classical  Seminary,  conducted  by  Mr.  Carter,  was  to  be  the 
college  <^  until  such  time  as  funds  can  be  raised  and  suitable  buildings 
erected  for  the  contemplated  seminary."  The  teachers  of  the  former 
school  are  to  continue  their  work  till  removed. 

The  college  was  never  organized,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  gentle- 
man who  had  promised  it  financial  support. 

Mr.  Carter  was  brought  up  in  Washington,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Washington  (3atholic  Seminary,  a  branch  of  Georgetown  College. 
When  barely  21  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Baltimore.  Thence  he 
moved  to  Franklin,  and,  after  a  few  years'  teaching  there,  was  made 
principal  of  one  of  Baltimore's  large  public  schools,  then  conducted  on 

'Laws  of  Maryland,  1833,  cbap.  50. 

«The  first  trustees  were  John  P.  Carter,  Thomas  Shriver,  Wm.  H.  Freeman,  Tlieron 
Baruum,  George  W.  Dobbin,  Dr.  R.  Dorsey,  of  Edward,  James  £.  Dorsey,  James 
fieatty,  Edward  Dorsey,  James  M.  Selden,  and  Hugh  Ely. 
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the  Lancastriau  system.  While  there  he  heard  classes  of  the  elder 
boys  after  school  hours.  For  this  service  he  received  no  rcmaneration, 
but  strove  to  carry  on  the  youths  further  in  their  studies  than  the  pubUc 
schools  conducted  them.  From  the  interest  thus  aroused  came  the 
Baltimore  High  School,  now  the  Baltimore  City  College.  While  at 
Baltimore  he  studied  privately  for  the  ministry  and  was  ordained  in 
1838.  As  pastor  at  15 ew  Windsor,  shortly  after,  he  founded  a  private 
school^  which  grew  into  New  Windsor  College,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president.  After  leaving  Few  Windsor  he  was  successively  prin- 
cipal of  Eock  Hill  and  Hagerstown  academies  and  first  president  of 
Lincoln  University.  From  1860  to  1869  he  was  principal  of  a  girls' 
school  in  Baltimore,  the  Maryland  Collegiate  Institute.  In  1869  he 
retired  from  teaching.  Kev.  Mr.  Carter  was  for  many  years  stated 
clerk  of  the  Baltimore  Presbytery. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ST.  JAMES  (184^-1864). 
By  the  ReT.  Hall  Harribon. 

The  College  of  St.  James  owed  its  origin  to  the  Kt.  Eev.  William 
fiollinson  Whittingham,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Maryland.  The  aim  of  the  institution  was  to  give  a  high  grade 
of  education  under  the  influences  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  began 
as  a  church  school  as  St.  James'  Hall,  and  was  formally  opened  iu 
October,  1842. 

No  school  for  boys,  such  as  Bishop  Whittingham  had  in  mind,  under 
the  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  existed  at  that  time  in  Maryland, 
nor,  indeed,  anywhere  in  the  country,  except  at  College  Point,  on 
Long  Island,  under  the  administration  of  the  well  known  Dr.  W.  A. 
Muhlenberg.  A  fine  estate,  known  then,  as  now,  by  the  name  of 
Fountain  Rock,  situated  in  Washington  County,  Md.,  about  6  miles 
from  Hagerstown,  happened  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market.  The  Eev. 
Theodore  B.  Lyman  (afterwards  bishop  of  North  Carolina)  was  at  that 
time  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hagerstown,  and  he  at  once  perceived 
that  this  property,  with  its  buildings  and  grounds,  would  admirably 
serve  Bishop  Whittingham's  purpose  for  a  diocesan  school.  He  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  with  the  bishop,  who  at  once  adopted  Mr. 
Lyman's  idea,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  Mr. 
Lyman  was  appointed  agent  to  interest  the  people  of  Maryland,  and 
especially  of  Washington  and  Frederick  counties,  in  the  projected 
school,  and  to  collect  money  for  the  purpose.  Five  thousand  dollars 
were  needed  to  purchase  the  property.  Great  was  the  labor  and  mor- 
tifying and  almost  incredible  the  delay  experienced  in  raising  even  this 
small  sum  for  such  a  purpose.  But  the  interest  in  educational  matters 
at  that  time  in  Maryland  was  not  very  great,  and  perhaps  the  avowed 
intention  of  making  the  new  institution  a  strictly  denominational  school 
may  have  arrayed  some  feeling  against  it. 
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When  the  property  was  finally  secnred  tlie  next  step,  and  an  all-im- 
portant one,  was  to  obtain  a  competent  head  and  one  in  sympathy 
with  Bishop  Whittingham's  views  on  edncation.  The  bishop's  eyes 
turned  natnrally  to  College  Point,  in  New  York,  where  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg's successful  institution  was  attracting  much  attention.  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg consented  to  give  up  his  principal  assistant,  the  Rev.  John 
Barrett  Kerfoot,  a  young  clergyman,  born  in  Dublin  in  1816,  and  edu- 
cated by  Dr.  Muhlenberg  himself,  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  school,  St. 
James'  Hall,  as  it  was  first  called.  In  such  an  enterprise  almost  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  head,  the  leading  spirit  under  whom  the  work 
takes  shape  and  grows  into  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming.  He  must 
have  scholarship,  broad  sympathies,  zeal,  industry,  and  vigor  of  mind, 
a  love  for  his  work,  a  great  desire  to  do  good,  and  a  determination  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulties  that  are  sure  to  arise.  All  these 
qualifications  were  found  in  young  Mr.  Kerfoot  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  he  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  school  soon  won  its  way  into  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  college,  with  the  usual  privileges  and 
powers,  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  in  1843,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  College  of  St.  James."  The  names  of  the  first  incorporators  were 
as  follows:  Frederick  Dorsey,  Thomas  Buchanan,  John  R.  Dall,  W.  R. 
Whittingham,  Theodore  B.  Lyman,  John  B.  Kerfoot,  Reuben  Riley, 
Russell  Trevett,  and  Dwight  E.  Lyman. 

As  a  college  it  had  a  successful  existence,  with  every  prospect  of  per- 
manence, until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.  As  almost  aU 
the  students  were  drawn  &om  the  Southern  States  and  from  Maryland, 
the  war  at  once  caused  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils. 
The  region  of  country  where  the  college  was  situated — right  on  the  bor- 
derline— was  unsettled  during  that  whole  period,  and  subject  to  constant 
alarms.  Two  great  battles,  Antietam  and  Gettysburg,  were  fought 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  site  of  the  college.  Notwithstanding  these 
obstacles,  which  would  have  dismayed  sjnritsof  less  bravery  and  deter- 
mination. Dr.  Kerfoot  and  his  co-professors  (among  whom  should  be 
specially  mentioned  the  Rev,  Joseph  Howland  Coit  and  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Falk)  kept  the  college  in  full  operation  until  the  summer  of  1864, 
when  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early  invaded  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
arrested  Dr.  Kerfoot  and  Prof.  Coit  as  reprisals  for  the  arrest  of  a  Vir- 
ginia clergyman.  Dr.  Hunter  Boyd.  This  made  the  further  continu- 
ance of  the  College  of  St.  James  an  impossibility,  and  the  attempt  to 
keep  it  up  was,  with  many  regrets,  abandoned.  After  the  release  of 
Dr.  Kerfoot  and  Prof.  Coit,  tbe  former  became  president  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  latter 
removed  to  New  Hampshire,  becoming  vice-rector  of  the  well-known 
St.  Paul's  School,  in  the  city  of  Concord,  the  capital  of  that  State. 

A  grammar  school  (Henry  Onderdonk,  principal)  is  still  kept  up  at 
the  old  site.  Fountain  Rock,  under  the  name  of  the  College  of  St.  James. 
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For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  College  of  St.  James^  its  system 
of  instmction  and  discipline,  and  the  points  in  which  it  differed  from 
other  colleges,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Life  of  Bishop  Eerfoot ' 
and  esiHJcially  to  Chapter  xii,  in  vol.  1,  written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Coit,  Bishop  Eerfoot's  able  associate  and  intimate  friend.' 

NEWTOX  UNIVERSITY  (1844-1859). 

In  1844  a  movement  arose  ^'to  combine  several  floorishing  schools  as 
preparatory  branches  and  to  form  higher  classes  from  these  as  they 
should  be  needed,''^  and  so  to  constitute  gradually  a  university.  The 
institution  taken  as  a  corner  stone,  as  it  were,  was  called  the  <' Maryland 
Institute,''  and  in  the  yt^ar  above  named  the  legislature  was  asked  to 
grant  it  a  charter  as  "  Newton  University."  This  was  done,  and  the 
act^  bears  date  March  8, 1845. 

It  was  liberal  and  began  with  the  laudable  statement: 

The  aniversity,  recognizing  the  being  and  government  of  Almighty  Qod,  shall  be 
founded  and  constituted  on  the  plan  of  the  great  social  institutions  of  the  United 
BtatoSy  having  respect  to  the  liberal  and  enlightening  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded,  and  that  no  rules,  laws,  or  regulations  of  a  sectarian  or  party  character, 
either  in  religion  or  politics,  shall  over  be  adopted  or  imposed^  by  which  any  stu- 
dent shall  be  subject  or  made  liable  to  any  disability  or  disadvantage  whatever  on 
account  of  his  political  opinions. 

The  university  was  to  be  governed  by  an  enormous  body  of  regents, 
77  in  number,  who  were  to  meet  yearly  and  fill  vacancies  in  their  ranks. 
At  their  annual  meeting  they  were  to  elect  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
and  secretary,  and  13  were  a  quorum  for  all  business  but  removing  the 
president  or  one  of  the  regents  or  repealing  laws  made  by  the  faculty, 
for  which  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  was  necessary. 

The  regents  elected  a  president,  who  was  ex  officio  a  member  of  their 
body,  and  was  to  nominate  '<  and,  with  consent  and  advice  of  regents,'' 
to  appoint  professors  and  teachers. 

The  regents  could  hold  property  of  which  the  income  was  not  more 
than  $12,000.  Thus  at  the  very  outset  they  were  prohibited  from 
becoming  a  powerful  institution. 

The  faculty  and  regents  together  might  grp^nt  degrees,  both  in  course 
and  honorary,  and  might  hold  commencements.  One  degree  is  mentioned 
which,  I  believe,  is  unique,  and  the  clause  which  contains  it  seems  to 
show  that  a  normal  department  was  intended,  though  never  established. 
It  is  this:  The  faculty,  with  the  approval  of  the  regents,  may  "  confer 
the  degree  of  master  of  school  keeping  upon  such  students  as,  upon 
examination  in  the  presence  of  the  regents  or  a  committee  by  them 


'Written  by  Rev.  Hall  Harrison,  1886,  James  Po.tt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
•^Au  attempt  was  made  in  1859  to  remove  the  college  to  Baltimore  county  .—[Scharf's 
Baltimore  City  and  County,  p.  914.] 
3  Letter  of  Prof.  Lovejoy. 
«Laws  of  Maryland,  1844,  chap.  272. 
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apiK)inted,  shall  be  found  qualified  to  act  as  teachers  and  shall  be  found 
worthy  of  the  honor."  Indigent  students  may  be  admitted  '^  gratui- 
tously "  or  at  reduced  rates,  '^  if  desirous  of  preparing  for  professional 
life  or  for  the  duties  of  school  keeping." 

lustmction,  both  theoretical  aud  practical,  shall  'bo  famished  at  the  said  uuiver- 
sity  in  the  art  of  school  keepiug;  a  register  of  the  names  of  pcrsous  desiriog  to 
become  teachers  of  youth  in  the  State  of  Maryland  shall  be  kept  in  the  library  of 
the  said  university;  trustees  and  other  persons  who  may  wish  to  employ  teachers 
shall  have  access  to  the  said  register,  together  with  all  the  particulars  pertaining 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  teacher. 

Diplomas  are  to  be  signed  by  the  president,  chancellor,  and  secretary.* 
The  regents  must  *'not  issue  any  note,  token,  device,  scrip,  or  other 
evidence  of  debt  to  be  used  as  currency."  All  the  property  is  to  be 
responsible  for  debts  5  the  regents  are  not  to  be  responsible  individu- 
ally, but  the  president  is,  and  the  State  reserves  the  right  to  amend 
the  charter  at  any  time. 

In  a  short  time,  the  board  of  regents^  organized  with  Joseph  Bart- 
lett  Burleigh — "who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  incor- 
poration,"— as  chancellor.^  On  him  the  institution  bestowed  the  degree 
of  LL.  D. 

He  was  succeeded  at  his  death,  about  1849,  by  Rev.  J.  N.  McJilton, 
D.  D.,  and  a  beginning  of  the  faculty  was  made  by  appointing  Harlow 
W.  Heath,  to  whom  the  university  also  gave  the  degree  of  LL.  D., 
president,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  professor  pro  tempore  of 
moral  and  mental  philosophy,  and  Reginald  N.  Wright,  M.  d.,  one  of 
the  regents,  professor  of  natural  sciences. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton  was  a  prominent  Episcopalian  clergyman  and 
writer  of  Baltimore  (born  in  Baltimore  1805,  died  in  New  York  April  13, 
1875).  Mr.  A.  C.  Trippe,  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  university,  describes 
President  Heath  as  "a  gentleman  of  fine  appearance,  six  feet  high, 
and  with  full  suit  of  gray  hair  and  long  beard,  affable  and  gentlemanly 
in  his  address,  with  good  attainments  in  scholarship.  These  qualities 
impressed  the  patrons  of  the  school  very  favorably  and  added  largely 
to  its  success.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  scholars,  and  I  remember, 
among  other  things,  he  had  a  Latin  class  to  meet  him  at  his  offices  at 
night  to  study  the  language.  He  first  gave  a  regular  and  methodical 
direction  to  education  in  i)rivate  schools  in  our  city." 

Prof.  Wright  was  a  good  chemist  and  at  one  time  professor  in  the 
Washington  Medical  College. 


'They  gave  many  honorary  degrees  to  prominent  Baltimoroans  at  the  beginning. 

'2  Letter  of  Prof.  Lovejoy. 

^The  Baltimore  "  Director"  for  1849-'50  gives  an  extensive  faculty :  J.  B.  Burleigh, 
president,  professor  of  moral  philosophy;  R.  N.  Wright,  professor  of  chemistry;  E. 
Dedias,  professor  of  French;  Rev.  C.  Frey,  professor  of  German;  Rev.  R.  Piggot, 
professor  of  graphics  and  fine  arts;  A.  S.  Piggot,  professor  of  natural  history;  J. 
Horwitz,  professor  of  Oriental  languages;  H.  W.  Heath,  professor  of  Greek;  S. 
Lamed,  professor  of  Latin;  A.  Freitag,  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon;  A.  J.  Cleveland, 
professor  of  music. 
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The  board  of  regents  being  unwieldy  from  its  size,  an  execntive 
council  of  nine  was  appointed  to  take  more  especial  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  university,  and  Rev.  Augustus  Webster  was  elected  vice-chan- 
cellor. 

In  1840  the  first  catalogue  was  published.*  Up  to  that  time  no  col- 
lege classes  had  been  formed,  but  there  were  two  preparatory  schools 
connected  with  the  institution — "  Kewton  University  School,'^  in  the 
University  building,  on  Lexington  between  North  and  Calvert  streets, 
and  "Franklin  Hall,"  at  28  North  Exeter  street, near  Fayette.  The 
faculty  of  the  former  was  President  Heath,  principal;  Perley  K.  Lovejoy, 
A.  M.,  first  assistant;  Eev.  Wm.  H.  Eenick,  second  assistant;  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Dupuy,  teacher  of  modern  languages,  and  Prof.  A,  J.  Cleave- 
land,  teacher  of  music.  Prof.  Dupuy  was  a  small  man  and  "a  per- 
fectly cultured  French  gentleman."  He  was  a  graduate  of  a  French 
university  and  a  fine  classical  scholar.  Franklin  Hall  was  presided 
over  by  Edmund  Smith,  A.  m.  As  it  does  not  appear  in  subsequent 
catalogues,  it  probably  was  either  absorbed  by  the  university  or  entirely 
severed  connection  with  it. 

The  students  in  Newton  University  School  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  and  numbered  85.  In  Franklin  Hall  there  were  77.  It  was 
announced  that  ^'  a  freshmen  class  will  be  organized  for  the  beginning 
of  the  next  academical  year,''  and  that — 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  study  is  coDforiued  to  as  high  a  staDtlard  aa  that 
recognized  by  the  best  institutions  of  our  country;  thus  enabling  the  sons  of  our 
citizens  to  pursue  their  education  for  some  years  more,  under  parental  watchfalness, 
and  then,  without  loss  of  time,  to  pass,  by  an  examination,  to  the  same  classes  of  any 
other  institution  from  which  their  partiality  may  indace  them  to  desire  a  diploma; 
or,  appreciating  the  advantages  that  are  and  will  be  presented  to  them  in  the  New- 
ton University,  they  may  receive  their  diploma  within  the  same  walls  where  they 
have  toiled  for  and  obtained  a  liberal  and  thorough  education.^ 

A  grand  plan  is  offered  of  ^^  divisions,"  which  seem  to  be  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  group  system,  as  found  in  the  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  ordinary  coarse  of  collegiate  instrufition  is  not  the  one,  of  all  others  possible, 
the  best  suited  to  prepare  young  men  for  all  business,  trades,  or  professions.  To  meet 
this  want  of  the  community  and  the  times  is  offered  the  subjoined  division  of  the 
course  of  study.  The  scholastic  division  is  the  same  with  the  ordinary  collegiate 
coarse  of  study. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  it  were  much  the  same  as  in  other 
colleges  of  the  period,  and  the  curriculum  was  nearly  on  the  same  level 
as  that  of  older  institutions.  **  The  other  divisions  are  intended  to  sup- 
ply a  thorough  education,  preparatory  to  particular  professions  and 
employments."  For  admission  to  them  the  requirements  are  much  the 
same  as  for  the  scholastic  division,  omitting  Latin  and  Greek. 

These  divisions  are  the  forensic,  with  "  daily  exercises  in  declamation 

'  Catalogue  Newton  University  1849-'50. 

« Catalogue  1849-'50.  The  Baltimore  "Director"  for  1819-'50  speaks  of  ample 
chemical  philosophicali  and  astronomical  apparatus  and  a  mmoralogical  cabinet. 
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and  composition,^  ^<  as  a  preparation  for  the  bur,  the  senate,  and  the 
pulpit/'  and  including  a  study  of  speeches  of  many  prominent  states- 
men ;  the  mercantile  (a  3-yoars'  course),  with  much  mathematics,  to 
prepare  for  business;  the  mechanical  (also  for  3  years),  to  prepare  men 
to  be  machinists;  the  agricultural,  the  engineering,  and  the  naviga- 
tion, (all  of  3  years),  to  turn  out  civil  engineers,  farmers,  and  sailors. 
Selei*t  courses  not  leading  to  a  degree  are  provided  for.  The  tuition  is 
to  be  $60  a  year  for  college  students  and  from  $24  to  $G0  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools.  The  scholastic  year  is  to  commence  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September  and  to  continue  to  the  15th  of  July,  with  a  few  days 
recess  at  Christmas  and  Easter.^ 

In  1851  Perley  R.  Lovejoy,  A.  M«,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
information,  *<  was  elected  professor  of  history  and  belles-lettres,^  and 
virtually  controlled  the  institution  from  that  time."'  A.  Freitag,  ll.  d., 
was  chosen  professor  of  the  Teutonic  languages  in  the  same  year.  The 
catalogue  for  that  year  ^1850-'51)  states  that  he  <^  will  devote  his  atten- 

iTho  iinivenity  baililing  la  spacioiu  and  pleasantly  aitnated,  Tho  rooms  ore  well 
rentilated,  and  every  attention  has  been  shown  to  the  comfort  and  hsppincas  of  the 
pQpIl  by  procuring  w  oil-cons  true  ted  desks,  chairs,  etc.  A  htfge  yard  in  tho  roar  of 
the  buildin}(  is  properly  fitted  up  for  gymnastic  and  other  exercises. — [Catalogue 

'l^iiet  of  Prof.  Lovc^oy. 

^Tho  following  nocount  of  Prof,  l^vejoy's  life  was  taken  fhim  tho  Baltimore 
American  during  the  fall  of  1889: 

'*  As  was  mentioned  in  tho  Amertean  yesterday,  Prof.  Perley  Ray  LoTejoy  died  at 
aa  early  honr  at  his  residence,  Mount  Wtahingtcm,  from  a  wound  received  daring 
tho  war  at  tho  battle  of  Charlestowu,  W.  Va.  Ho  was  in  the  sixty -sixth  year  of  his 
age.  Prof.  Lovejoy  was  bom  in  Fayette,  Me.,  and  at  the  a^  of  18  years  went 
to  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated.  He  then  came  to  Balti- 
more, about  1843^  where  ho  took  charge  of  a  school  on  tho  comer  of  Charles  and 
Bamet  streets.  He  afterward  was  principal  of  the  Newton  University,  alter  which 
he  taught  in  the  Baltimore  City  College,  whero  he  was  engaged  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  wnr.  He  entere<l  tho  Ninth  Maryland  Volunteers  as  a  private, 
although  ho  was  instrumental  in  tho  organization  of  a  company,  and  a ftor  nine  days' 
service  as  private  he  was  elected  captain.  He  served  three  months,  and  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  while  fighting  gallantly  in  the  battle  of  Charlestown.  He  was 
taken  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  was  paroled.  From  there  he  came  to  Baltimore, 
and  went  back  to  his  old  position  as  teacher  in  the  Haltimoro  City  (^ollege.  For 
several  yeun  he  taught,  and  during  them  ho  studied  law,  and  was  arlmitteil  to  prac- 
tice at  the  Baltimore  bar.  After  practicing  his  profession  for  several  years,  be  was 
married  to  Miss  Bebecca  Albertson,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Albertson,  of  Baltimore, 
and  moved  to  Mount  Washington  about  1873.  Ho  took  charge  of  tho  public  school 
at  that  place,  holding  the  position  of  principal  for  eight  years.  Since  that  tiuio  he 
had  not  Wen  engaged  in  any  business,  his  time  lieing  taken  up  with  his  property,  in 
which  he  took  a  great  pride.  He  was  prominent  in  Republican  politics,  ]>eing  a 
local  leader  in  that  party,  and  during  the  campaign  for  President  stnmped  the 
Btate  in  l>ehalf  of  Oen.  Harrison.  Although  a  thorough  Republican,  he  was  never 
willing  to  say  anything  that  would  wound  the  feelings  of  anyone.  He  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  all  local  affairs,  and  was  quite  prominent  as  a  worker  in  the 
entertainments  given  at  tho  Casino,  being  an  actor  of  no  mean  merit.  He  was  over 
the  courteous,  affable  gentleman  and  Iriend. 
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tion  particularly  to  Anglo-Saxon,  the  mother  tongue  of  the  English,  as 
well  as  to  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish.  He  was  said  to  be  a 
thorough  scholar,  a  graduate  of  Gottingen  University,  and  one  of  those 
who  emigrated  on  account  of  participation  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848. 

On  Friday,  July  12, 1850,  the  "  Newton  University  School"  had  a 
public  exhibition,  consisting  of  recitations,  dialogues  in  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Latin,  translations  from  various  foreign  languages  (the  pre- 
sumption is  they  were  supposed  to  be  original),  and  music.  In  the  fall 
of  1850  a  freshman  class  of  15  (all  from  Baltimore)  was  organized,  but 
how  they  distributed  themselves  among  the  divisions  is  not  indicated. 
They  gave  an  exhibition  on  Wednesday,  April  16,  1851,  at  which  reci- 
tations and  original  essays  were  rendered. 

In  1852  David  P.  Wilder,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics.  He  bore  the  reputation  of  a  thorough 
teacher.  ^ 

Eev.  Alexander  D.  Jones,  A.  m.,  an  accomplished  scholar,  was 
appointed  at  the  same  time  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  thus  the  faculty  comprised  7  professors.  Bev.  Mr.  Jones  was  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  and  a  fine  Hebrew  scholar. 

From  the  catalogue  of  that  year  we  learn  that  6  of  last  year's  fresh- 
man class  had  become  sophomores  and  a  new  freshman  class  of  22  had 
been  formed.  James  Ji.  Webster  appears  as  teacher  of  penmanship 
in  the  preparatory  department,  which  numbered  106.  All  the  divisions 
but  the  scholastic  have  been  consolidated  into  one  3-years'  course, 
styled  " commercial,  mechanical,  and  scientific."  "Those  who  desire 
to  pursue  a  course  which  they  deem  more  immediately  practical  (per- 
haps so  deemed  principally  because  it  is  shorter)  are  referred  to  this." 
Still,  the  faculty  prefer  the  regular  course,  which  'Ms  not  specially  adapted 
to  any  particular  business  or  profession,"  but  "is  designed  to  lay  that 
foundation  which  is  common  to  all." 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  faculty  of  this  institution  that  it  would  be  better  for 
aU  who  have  the  time  and  means  to  take  the  regular  collegiate  course.  For  snch, 
however,  as  would  not  pursue  this  course,  they  have  thought  it  best  to  point  out  a 
thorough  but  loss  extensive  course,  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  an  iutelligent  and 
manly  performance  of  the  duties  of  practical  men  and  good  citizens. 

The  higher  classes,  we  learn,'  "are  to  have  almost  daily  debates,  dec- 
lamations, and  other  forensic  exercises."  "  No  student  will  be  kept  hiwk 
for  a  class,  nor  will  anyone  be  advanced  except  for  his  own  merits  and 
attainments." 

We  learn  of  two  exhibitions  that  year — one,  of  the  three  lower  pre- 
paratory classes,  on  Thursday,  February  12,  1852 ;  the  otber,  of  the 
sophomore,  freshman,  and  first  preparatory  classes,  April  7. 

In  1853  ^  there  was  a  junior  scientific  class  of  10,  a  freshman  scien- 


1  Catalogue,  1852.  *  Catalogue,  1853. 
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tific  class  of  23,  and  a  reguljir  freshman  class  of  14,  making  47  collegi- 
ate students,  while  in  the  preparatory  department  there  were  121. 

It  is  announced  this  year  that  "  to  meet  and  anticipate  the  increas- 
ing wants  of  the  university,  the  adjacent  lot  has  been  purchased  on 
which  it  is  designed  to  extend  the  building  to  Davis  street.  It  will 
then  be  more  than  double  its  present  size  and  arranged  expressly  with 
a  view  to  the  wants  of  such  an  institution.''  ^ 

The  following  appeal  for  support  appears  in  the  same  catal(5gue: 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  in  the  city  2,000  youths,  betweeu  the  ages  of  14  and  18 
years,  who  might  better  bo  acquiring  a  collegiate  education,  and  whose  parents 
would  have  no  objection  to  such  a  course  only  that  it  has  never  been  presented  to 
them  as  desirable,  or  possible,  or  convenient.  A  well-organized  and  ably-conducted 
collegiate  institution  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  obvious  want  of  the  community, 
and  it  is  in  view  of  these  ciroumstances  and  conditions  that  the  claims  of  Newton 
University  are  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 

Charles  F.  Dowd,  A.  M.,  in  that  year  was  appointed  principal  of  th© 
preparatory  school. 

On  Thursday,  March  24,  1853,  the  students  gave  scenes  from  "  Wil- 
liam Tell"  and  from  "Box  and  Cox,"  and  on  two  successive  Thursdays 
in  May,  the  19th  and  26th,  there  were  exhibitions  of  recitations.  But 
in  December  of  the  year  appeared  the  chefWoduvre  of  Newton  Univer- 
sity— the  Students'  Year  Book.  This  was  a  pamphlet  of  81  pages  and 
contained  essays  by  the  students  on  such  high  sounding  themes  as 
^'Advantages  of  history,"  "Government  of  the  temper,"  "Beauties  of 
nature,"  "Man  the  architect  of  his  own  destiny,"  etc.  The  book 
closes  with  a  melodrama  "The  little  rebels"  written  "by  the  students 
and  pupils  of  Newton  University."  Whether  this  remarkable  Vear 
Book  ever  had  a  successor  is  unknown,  but  we  fear  the  first  effort 
was  too  exhausting  for  a  repetition.  The  i)reface  expresses  the  con- 
fidence that  "As  landmarks  of  our  early  acquirements  and  later  prog- 
ress no  relics  could  be  more  interesting  in  after  years."^ 

During  several  years  the  institution  increased  and  grew  in  stature 
and  in  1855  2  students  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
On  Thursday,  June  28, 1855,  there  was  an  "exhibition  of  the  collegiate 
classes,"  at  which  10  freshmen  declaimed,  5  freshmen  rendered  2 
dialogues,  3  juniors  delivered  "original  speeches,"  and  2  seniors  made 
"  orations."  By  the  catalogue  of  1855  we  find  the  faculty  then  con- 
sisted of  President  Heath,  professor  of  moral  i^hilosophyj  Rev.  L.  H. 
Johns,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin;  George  H.  Fillmore,  A.  M.,  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  professor  of  mathematics ;  Profs.  Wright 
and  Lovejoy  held  their  former  positions;  Willis  W.  Dowd  was  principal 
of  the  preparatory  department;  Henry  M.  Dowd  was  tutor  in  English; 
Kev.  D.  J.  A.  Guinzburg  was  professor  of  German  and  Hebrew.  He 
was  a  Jewish  rabbi.  J.  L.  La  Keintrie  was  professor  of  French  language 
and  literature,  and  was  a  scholarly  man;  A.  J.  Cleaveland  was  pro- 


i  Catalogue  1853.  *  Year  Book  for  1853. 
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fessor  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music;  James  R.  Webster  was  pro- 
fessor of  writing  and  bookkeeping. 

The  faculty  thus  numbered  11.  In  the  senior  scientific  class*  were 
5  members,  iu  the  junior  scientific  7j  and  in  the  freshman  scientific  25. 
There  was  also  a  junior  scholastic  class  of  4  members,  making  41  col- 
legiate students.  In  the  preparatory  school  there  were  128,  and  a 
branch  of  it  had  been  established  at  the  comer  of  Eoss  (now  Druid 
Hill  avenue)  and  Biddle  streets,  which  led  up  to  the  first  prei>aratory 
class,  and  was  for  students  living  at  a  distance  from  the  main  schooL 

The  college  had  been  self-sustaining  from  the  first,  but  in  1856  came 
the  beginning  of  disasters,  which  finally  put  an  end  to  the  institution. 
It  became  necessary  to  remove  the  president,  and  it  was  then  found 
imi)ossible  to  reorganize  the  faculty  legally  on  account  of  defects  in  the 
charter  and  the  impracticability  of  getting  together  a  suf&cient  number 
of  the  regents.  ^  The  president  was  ousted  from  the  occupancy  and  con- 
trol of  the  property,  receiving  $750  for  his  share  in  the  movable  prop- 
erty. This  sale  was  afterwards  made  a  subject  of  litigation  for  several 
years,^ 

Prof.  Lovejoy  was  made  acting  president  after  President  Heath's 
removal.  On  June  17,  1857,  at  the  new  assembly  rooms,  there  was 
anotlier  "  exhibition."  It  ox)ened  with  a  '^  polyglot  salutatory  "  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spanish,  Greek,  Latin,  and  G^erman.  Then  followed 
original  speeches,  and  dialogues  in  English  and  German. 

A  month  before,  on  May  20,  1857,  the  junior  class  had  an  ^*  exhibi- 
tion "  with  another  polyglot  salutatory,  only  they  had  not  then  found 
anyone  who  could  speak  Spanish.  At  that  time  there  was  an  original 
discussion  on  the  *'  Encouragement  of  Foreign  Immigration."  Four 
graduated  as  bachelors  of  science  that  year.*  Still  there  had  been  no 
commencement,  and  the  first  one  was  held  on  December  23, 1858.  The 
exercises  began  with  the  salutatory  by  Charles  S.  IliTorris;  orations  by 
George  L.  Perry  and  Horace  W.  Bobbins,  jr.  A  court  scene  (original), 
in  which  the  junior  class  furnished  the  witnesses;  Edwin  H.  Trust  was 
the  judge,  and  J.  Olney  Norris  and  D.  Friedenrich  the  attorneys,  and 
the  valedictory  by  James  S.  Nussear.  There  was  also  a  master's  ora- 
tion by  Lewis  M.  Eastman,  A.  B.,  '55.  Seven  were  made  bachelors  ot 
science,  one  bachelor  of  arts,  two  masters  of  arts  in  course  and  one  mas- 
ter of  arts  honoris  causa. 

This,  as  it  was  the  first,  was  also  the  last  commencement  of  l^ewton 
University,  for  before  another  year  had  passed  the  institution  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

On  June  29, 1859,  came  the  last  junior  exhibition  of  declamations  and 


1  Catalogue  1855. 
'Letter  of  Prof.  Lovejoy. 

^Irelan  v.  Heath  and  Lovejoy,  11  Md.  Reports,  388;   Irolan  r.  Lovejoy,  17  Md. 
Reports,  525;  19  Md.  Reports,  56. 
*The  junior  class  numbered  \2,  the  other  classes  ''being  more  more  numerooB." 
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dialogues  and  then  Prof.  Lovejoy  *^  abandoned  the  enterprise,  accept- 
ing an  appointment  as  professor  in  the  Central  High  School,  now  Balti- 
more City  College,'^  and  i^ewton  University  ceased  to  exist.  The 
preparatory  department  was  presided  over  in  1857  by  Henry  M.  Dowd, 
and  later  by  A.  C.  Trippe,  formerly  a  student  in  the  university.  Mr. 
Trippe  writes  that  **  while  the  list  of  graduates  of  the  university  was 
not  numerous,  a  large  number  of  young  men,  who  have  been  successful 
in  life,  received  their  education  in  its  halls,  and,  in  this  respect,  it  did 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  its  influence  at  the  end  of  forty  years  is  still 
felt  in  our  community." 

A  list  of  degrees  given  by  I^ewton  University  as  far  as  is  known  is 
subjoined : 

Bachelor  of  Arts. — 1855:  Lewis  Machen  Eastman  (a.  m.  1858);  Thomas  Jcflcrson 
League  (a.  m.  1858).    1858:  James  Samuel  Nussear. 

Bachelor  of  Science. — 1857:  Edward  Ewalt  Burrough,  Isaac  Tyson  Norris,  Charles 
William  Spencer,  William  Yardley  (highest  honors).  1858:  Horace  Bnrrongb,  David 
Friedenrichy  John  Olney  Norris,  Charles  Sidney  Norris,  Horace  W.  Hobbins,  jr., 
(highest  honors) y  Edwin  Henry  Trust. 

Honorary  degrees, — Doctors  of  Law, — Joseph  Bartl«tt  Burleigh,  Harlow  W.  Heath. 
Master  of  Arts, — 1858:  David  A.  Holliugshead. 

CALVERT  COLLEGE  (1852-1873). 

When  the  first  New  Windsor  College  failed,  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Baker 
and  some  other  Eomau  Catholics  bought  the  property  and  were  incor- 
porated as  Calvert  College  on  May  31, 1852.^  The  preamble  to  the 
charter  stated  that  Andrew  H.  Baker,  Theodore  Blume,  James  P.  Nel- 
son, James  F.  Maguire,  and  Louis  Dielman"have  been  for  several 
years  associated  for  education  of  youth,  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,''  and,  therefore,  they  are  incorporated, 
with  the  name  of  Thomas  D.  Dougherty  substituted  for  that  of  Maguire, 
as  the  trustees  of  the  college. 

They  might  hold  land  not  exceeding  50  acres,  and  the  "net  annual 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate,  exclusive  of  buildings  and  apart- 
ments appropriated  for  students  and  professors,"  must  not  exceed 
$10,000.  Degrees  may  be  granted,  but  those  given  to  pupils  must  be 
preceded  by  a  public  examination.  The  property  of  the  institution  was 
liable  for  its  debts,  but  not  the  private  property  of  the  trustees. 

The  college  was  "for  many  years  one  of  the  finest  classical  schools 
in  the  State,  and  was  noted  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  academic 
departments."*  It  suffered  greatly  during  the  war  and  after wai'ds 
from  financial  difficulties,  and  was  finally  closed  in  1873.  The  buildings 
were  sold,  and  the  second  New  Windsor  College  was  opened  in  its 
place. 

Many  prominent  men  were  educated  there,  among  them  the  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Roberts,  of  Westminster;  Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow,  of  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia;  and  Dr.  Hanson  M.  Drach. 


1  Laws  of  Maryland,  1853,  ch.  345. 
«  Scharf 's  Western  Maryland,  ii,  911. 
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IRVING  COLLEGE  (1858-1880). 

This  institutioQ  was  situated  in  Manchester,  Carroll  County,  and 
was  incorx)orated  on  February  1,  1858.  Its  charter  is  an  exact  copy  of 
that  of  Calvert  College,  save  in  the  names  of  the  corporators.'  Like 
Calvert  College,  its  prooerty  in  land  was  limited  to  50  acres  and  its 
income  to  $10,000. 

It  was  opened  by  Ferdinand  Diflfenbach,  who  was  a  refugee  from 
Europe  on  account  of  the  revolution  ot  1848,  and  wao  a  fine  scholar 
and  educator.*  With  him  were  associated,  as  corporators,  John  H. 
Falconer,  John  W.  Horn,  and  Henry  B.  Eoemer. 

**Thi8  institution  opened  with  2  pupils,  and  soon  became  flourishing 
and  noted."  Mr.  Diflfenbach  died  in  March,  1861,  and  the  college  was 
carried  on  for  some  time  by  his  widow.  Later,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Myerly 
was  in  charge  for  several  years,  and  in  1880  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
D.  Benlinger.  The  last  named,  recognizing  that  it  was  a  college  only 
in  name,  changed  its  title  to  Irving  Institute,  and  made  it  a  boarding 
school  for  students  of  both  sexes.  No  evidence  has  been  found  of  its 
having  conferred  degrees.  The  Hon.  William  M.  Marine,  collector  of 
the  port  of  Baltimore,  and  Hon.  Binger  Hermann,  Congressman  from 
Oregon,  were  students  here. 

BORROMEO  COLLEGE  (1860-1872). 

This  institution  was  situated  at  Pikesville,  Md. ;  it  was  organized  in 
18G0,  and  was  under  Eoman  Catholic  control.  In  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870  and  1871,  Eev.  E.  Q.  S.  Waldron 
is  mentioned  as  its  president,  and  no  further  information  is  given.  It 
probably  died  about  1872.  Rev.  F.  P.  Mackall,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  at  Pikesville,  writes  that  **no  books  or  papers''  can  be  found 
there  giving  any  account  of  it  whatever. 

MARYLAND  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  COLLEGE  (1864). 

On  Marcjp  8,  1864,  was  this  college  incorporated,  to  be  situated  in 
Baltimore  City  or  County,  and  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mary- 
land Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.^  The  charter  was 
largely  copied  from  that  granted  to  Maryland  College  in  1828.  The 
trustees  might  receive  donations  of  not  more  than  $40,000  with  which 
to  begin  the  college  and  the  income  was  not  to  exceed  810,000. 
Degrees,  both  on  examination  and  honorary,  were  to  be  granted,  and 
for  a  grant  of  the  latter  seven  of  the  trustees  must  agree.  As  a  nucleus 
for  the  college  the  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Reese's  school  was  to  be  used.  He 
was  made  first  president,  and  his  successors  were  to  be  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  and  to  be  elected  by  them. 


'  Laws  of  Maryland,  1858,  ch.  9. 

«  Scharf  *8  Western  Maryland,  ii,  886. 

3  Laws  of  Maryland,  1864,  ch.  315. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  college  was  ever  organized.  Rev.  J.  J. 
Murray,  oue  of  the  incorporators,  writes : 

I  havo  little  iuformation  respecting  it.  I  remember  one  meeting  of  some  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation  for  the  purpose  of  consultation. 

BALTIMORE  FEMALE  COLLEGE  (1849-1890). 

On  February  26,  1850,  this  institution,  the  first  in  the  State  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  was  incorporated.*  It  was  originally  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  though  it  became 
nondenominational  in  1868.  The  charter  provided  for  the  issuing  of 
stock  for  $100,000  and  that  there  should  be  eighteen  trustees,  nine  of 
them  to  be  chosen  for  the  year  by  the  stockholders  and  the  other  nine 
annually  by  the  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  All  should  be  Methodists  and  might  fill  vacancies  in 
their  number  temporarily  until  the  time  for  the  annual  election.  The 
original  trustees  were  John  A.  Collins,  Charles  B.  Tippett,  Edwin 
Dorsey,  N.  J.  B.  Morgan,  Thomas  B.  Sargent,  William  Hamilton,  L.  F. 
Morgan,  Samuel  Brison,  William  B.  Edwards,  George  C.  M.  Roberts, 
M.  D.,  Philip  Hiss,  Joshua  Royston,  John  W.  Randolph,  Chapin  A. 
Harris,  m.  d.,  Robert  G.  Armstrong,  James  F.  Purvis,  William  George 
Baker,  and  Thomas  E.  Bond,  jr.,  M.  D.  They  were  allowed  to  grant 
"any  degree  or  degrees,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  which  persons  are 
usually  admitted  in  the  highest  female  colleges  in  America."  Prof.  N. 
C.  Brooks,  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Mexican  War,"  "  Viri  Amer- 
ican," and  other  well-known  works,  became  president  of  the  college, 
resigning  the  position  of  principal  of  the  City  High  School,*  which  he 
had  previously  held.  He  continued  president  as  long  as  the  college 
lived,  and  now  resides  in  Philadelphia. 

The  college  was  opened  in  1848,  on  the  lower  part  of  St.  Paul 
street,  and  continued  there  for  many  years.  The  later  part  of  its 
existence,  after  1874,  was  spent  in  a  large  dwelling  house  on  Park 
avenue  at  the  corner  of  McMechin  street.  In  1851  the  first  class  was 
graduated,  containing  six  members,  and  a  class  was  gradtfated  every 
year  from  that  date  until  the  college  was  closed.  As  early  as  1881 
the  college  was  able  to  boast  that  it  had  sent  forth  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  teachers  and  its  usefulness  continued  to  the  end. 

The  college  course  was  arranged  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  the  curriculum  was  full  and  complete. 

In  January,  1860,  the  State  of  Maryland  began  appropriating  money 
for  the  support  of  the  college,  and  that  policy  was  kept  up  until  Janu- 
ary, 1890.  In  the  last-named  year  the  Legislature  refused  to  continue 
to  appropriate  money  for  free  scholarships  in  the  college,  which  was 
cousequently  compelled  to  close  its  doors  in  June,  1890. 

» Laws  of  Maryland,  Act  of  1849,  ch.  247. 

'  Only  Bostou  and  Philadelphia  had  high  schools  earlier  than  Baltimore. 
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MOUNT  WASHINGTON  FEMALE  COLLEGE  (1856-1861). 

This  institution,  located  at  Mount  Washington,  Baltimore  County, 
was  chartered  on  March  10,  1856.*  The  original  board  of  visitors  con- 
sisted of  Eev.  Elias  Heiner,  William  B.  Stewart,  George  Lewis  Staley, 
George  Gelbach,  jr.,  Goldsborough  8.  Griffith,  Bheridan  Guiteau,  Lewis 
H.  Steiner,  Andrew  P.  Freese,  Eichard  F.  Maynard,  Harlow  W.  Heath, 
William  S.  Reese,  Daniel  Gans,  Henry  W.  Super,  James  S.  Suter,  Peter 
S.  Davis,  Joshua  Vansant,  Benjamin  Kurtz,  Augustus  Mathiot,  Thomas 
Bingham,  and  Charles  W.  Ridgely.  It  was  entitled  to  hold  property  of 
not  over  $50,000  in  value  and  "  to  grant  the  highest  honors  of  the  col- 
lege on  those  young  ladies  who  shall  have  completed  an  entire  course 
of  study.'*  It  is  doubtful  if  any  degrees  were  conferred,  but  a  success- 
ful school  was  kept  up  for  some  years,  until  the  19th  of  April,  ISCl, 
when  it  was  closed  on  account  of  circumstances  arising  from  the  civil 
war  and  from  financial  embarrassments.'  It  was  presided  over  by  the 
Bev.  George  L.  Staley,  d.  d.,  who  in  1864  began  St.  John's  Female 
Seminary  in  Knoxville,  Frederick  County,  which  was  continued  until 
1870. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON   FEMALE    COLLEGE   OF   THE  METHODIST  EPISCO- 
PAL CHUECH  (1866). 

On  January  27, 1866,  Levi  PeiTy,  George  Appold,  John  M.  Frazier, 
J.  W.  Hedges,  Joseph  France,  Henry  W.  Drakely,  J.  J.  Moran,  W.  T. 
B.  Saffold,  and  William  F.  Speake  were  incorporated  as  the  "  Joint  ^ 
Stock  Company  of  Mount  Washington  Female  College  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  with  a  View  to  Literary  and  Educational  Pur- 
poses." 3  The  capital  stock  was  to  be  $50,000  in  2,500  shares  of  $20 
each  and  two-thirds  of  the  directors  and  the  president  were  always  to 
be  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  were  authorized 
to  hold  property  and  give  diplomas,  but  must  not  assume  "  banking 
privileges  nor  issue  any  note,  certificate,  device,  or  token  to  be  used  as 
currency.'^  i 

The  college  was  never  fully  organized,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to 
secure  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  the  property  purchased,  which 
was  that  of  the  former  Mount  Washington  Female  College.  The  prop- 
erty was  finally,  in  1867,  sold  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  which  now 
has  a  successful  school  at  the  place. 

1  Laws  of  Maryland,  1856,  cIl.  241.    The  building  was  dedicated  May  5,  1866. 

3  Seliarf 's  Western  Maryland,  i,  p.  622.  Bev.  Mr.  Staley  purchased  the  college  from 
the  trustees  in  1860  for  $15,400  and  sold  it  in  1863  for  $20,000  to  Rev.  A.  S.  Yanghn, 
who  conducted  it  for  two  years  more. — [Scharf' s  Baltimore  City  and  County,  p.  840. 

3  Laws  of  Maryland,  1866,  ch.9. 

'^The  price  was  $19,000,  and  Revs.  J.  A.  McCauley,  J.  J.  Moran,  and  .T.  W.  Hedgea 
the  purchasers  for  the  company.— [Scharf's  Baltimore  City  and  County,  p.  840; 
letter  of  Rev.  W.  F.  Speake. 
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AIA  COLLEGE  (1867). 

This  college  was  chartered  on  March  22, 1867.^  Vacancies  on  its 
board  of  trustees  were  to  be  filled  by  cooptation;  but  the  person  chosen 
must  have  the  "  approval  of  the  Presbytery  or  Synod  of  Baltimore  in  ' 
connection  with  the  Old  School  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,*'  and  any  difficulty  in  the  management 
was  first  to  be  referred  to  the  presbytery  and  then  to  the  synod,  whose 
judgment  was  final.  If  for  any  cause  the  charter  should  be  repealed, 
the  property  is  to  be  turned  over  to  contributors  to  the  college,  or  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore,  "for  investment  with  the  same  desire  of 
enabling  those  in  limited  eireumstances  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a  full 
and  complete  education.'^ 

The  trustees  have  power  to  grant  degrees  and  7  of  them  are  to  be  a 
quorum,  except  for  electing  officers,  deciding  on  investments,  and  filling 
vacancies,  fc^  which  a  majority  is  required.  The  annual  income,  ^'  exclu- 
sive of  land,  buildings^  fixmitare^  library^  chemicals,  and  philosophical 
apparatus,"  is  not  to  be  over  $30,000. 

Gen.  Isaae  D.  Jones,  one  of  the  corporators,  states  that  the  college 
was  never  organized.  The  lather  c^  the  movement  was  the  Bev.  Andrew 
B^  €ross,  and  it  was  to  be  located  at  Parkton,  Md.,  where  Mr.  Cross  had 
a  place  called  Aia,  whence  the  c<»l]ege  received  its  name.  Gen.  Jones 
has  the  impression  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  female  college,  and  says 
that  the  loeatioii  not  being  soffieiently  dedrable  for  the  purpose,  suffi- 
cient funds  eoold  not  be  raised,  and  so  the  project  was  given  np. 

1  Lawa  of  Mary  land,  1867«  clu  348. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

ST.  MA^RY'S  UNIVERSITY  I  <!1806-1894). 
By  Rev.  G.  E.  ViGER.a 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  or,  as  generally  known,  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Paca  street,  Baltimore,  is  a  Eoman  Catholic  institotion,  in 
which  clerical  candidates  are  tanght  a  course  of  science,  philosophy, 
a-nd  theology,  and  otherwise  trained  and  prepared  for  the  sacred  min- 
istry. A  full  classical  course  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  admission. 
Two  years  are  devoted  to  natural  sciences  and  mental  philosophy,  and 
four  to  theology.  The  course  of  sciences  comprises  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  and  geology  5  that  of  mental  philosophy  embraces  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  ethics.  The  four  years  of  theology  extend  over 
dogma,  canon  law,  church  history,  and  liturgy.  During  the  six  years 
of  the  course,  scripture,  sacred  eloquence,  and  elocution,  the  Gregorian 
chant,  and  Hebrew  are  taught  regularly.  Every  week  disputations 
on  dif&cult  points  of  philosophy,  divinity,  and  natural  sciences  are  held 
between  the  students,  under  the  supervision  of  the  reverend  professors. 

Great  success  in  the  semiannual  examinations  of  philosophy  may 
entitle  a  student  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  In  theology,  suc- 
cess in  four  consecutive  semiannual  examinations  may  entitle  to  the 
degree  of  S.  T.  B.  A  special  examination  is  required  for  higher  degrees. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington,  in  1889, 
a  large  proportion  of  its  students.are  recruited  from  St,  Mary's. 

The  moral  and  ecclesiastical  training  is  provided  for  by  a  common 
life  of  rule  and  discipline,  by  frequent  conferences  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  many  practices  intended  to  develop  a  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities.  The  administration  and  direction  of  St 
Mary's  Seminary  is  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  the  Sulpician  society. 

^The  writer  of  the  following  notice  being  also  the  aathor  of  Memorial  Volume  of 
the  Centenary  St.  Mary's  Seminary;  it  should  surprise  nobody  to  find  resemblance 
and  even  identity  between  the  two  sketches.  The  present  paper,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  two  paragraphs,  was  originally  written  in  1890  though  not  pub- 
lished till  now,  whereas  the  memorial  was  published  in  1891  for  the  celebration  of 
St.  Mary's  Centenary.  The  Memorial  Volume  contains  a  full  list  of  all  professon 
in  St.  Mary's  University,  of  the  seminarians  in  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  and  of  the 
students  in  St.  Mary's  College. 

^Hev.  A.  Viribert  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Tabb  assisted  the  author  in  the  preparation  of 
this  sketch. 
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It  is  the  special  busiuess  of  these  gentlemen  to  train  candidates  for 
the  priesthood,  and  they  do  their  work  for  no  personal  emolument  but 
their  support.  Their  society  was  founded  in  France  in  1642  by  Jean 
Jacques  Olier,  a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  ability.  From  that  time 
till  now  they  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming  the  French 
clergy.  The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  of  Paris,  in  particular,  has  been 
a  fruitful  nursery  of  prelates  and  other  distinguished  clergymen.  The 
history  of  the  Baltimore  Seminary  goes  back  a  hundred  years.^  When, 
in  1790,  i)r.  John  Carroll  became  the  first  bishop  of  Baltimore,  with  a 
jurisdiction  extending  over  the  then  United  States,  the  superior  of 
St.  Sulpice,  Eev.  J.  A.  Emery,  offered  to  found  a  seminary  in  his  epis- 
copal city.  Bishop  Carroll,  anxious  to  form  a  native  clergy  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  rising  church,  eagerly  accepted  the  proffered 
services.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1791,  there  arrived  in  Bal- 
timore four  Sulpician  priests  to  begin  the  seminary.  They  first  lodged 
at  Ko.  94  Baltimore  street,  but  soon  bought*  a  house  known  as  the 
"  One  Mile  Tavern,''  with  4  acres  of  ground,  and  there,  after  some 
repairs  of  the  building,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  1791,  they 
opened  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  in  the  same  spot  now  occupied  by  their 
successors  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  four  pioneer  Sulpicians  were 
'Fathers  F.  C.  Nagot,  M.  Levadoux,  A.  Gamier,  and  J.  Tessier. 
Father  Nagot,  the  first  superior,  was  57  years  of  age  when  he  came  to 
America.  He  had  filled  some  of  the  most  imiK)rtant  positions  in  the 
society,  and  was  considered  one  of  its  most  learned  and  virtuous  mem- 
bers. His  three  associates  had  been  able  professors  and  directors  of 
seminaries.  During  the  same  decade,  other  Sulpicians  of  like  ability 
and  distinction — Fathers  David,  Flaget,  Chicoineau,  Babad,  Mar^chal, 
Bichard,  and  Du.  Bourg — came  also  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  wel- 
fare of  America.  Of  these,  Fathers  David,  Flaget,  Mar^chal,  and 
Du  Bourg  were  called  to  wear  the  miter,  whilst  Father  Kichard,  the 
zealous  missioner  of  Detroit,  was  the  only  Catholic  priest  that  ever  sat 
in  Congress. 

The  seminary  had  been  opened  in  1791,  but  the  lack  of  pupils  was  a 
matter  of  disappointment.  There  were  only  5  during  the  first  three 
years,  2  in  1794,  and  none  from  1795  to  1797.  In  1804  the  number  rose 
to  12,  and  was  only  11  in  1806.  Very  few  young  men  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  these  few  were  generally  employed  in  teaching 
in  the  academy  of  Georgetown.  Some  of  the  directors  of  the  seminary, 
as  Fathers  Du  Bourg,  Flaget,  David,  and  Mar^chal,  lent  their  services 
to  Georgetown,  either  in  the  capacity  of  president  or  teacher,  whilst 
others  exercised  the  ministry  in  Baltimore  or  elsewhere.  In  order  to 
procure  clerics  Father  Du  Bourg  opened  an  academy  in  the  rooms  of 
the  seminary  August  20,  1799,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  following 
Father  Nagot  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  building  which  soon  took 

'Tho  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  New  Bruuswick,  N.  J.,  is  the  only  older 
one  in  the  country. 
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the  name  of  St.  Mary's  College.  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Carroll  the 
directors  refrained  for  a  few  years  from  admitting  American  boys,  and 
contented  themselves  with  Spaniards  and  French.  But  in  1803  the 
door  of  the  coUege  was  opened  ^  all  students,  without  distinction  of 
birth  or  even  religion,  to  day  scholars  as  well  as  to  boarders.  Many 
Americans  soon  flocked  to  the  institution,  and  by  spreading  its  renown 
again  increased  its  numbers.  In  the  month  of  January,  1805,  St. 
Mary's  College  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university  by  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  and  empowered  to  admit  any  of  its  students  to  any  degree 
or  degrees  in  any  of  the  faculties,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  liberal  pro- 
fessions, which  are  usually  permitted  to  be  conferred  in  any  colleges 
or  universities  in  America  or  Europe.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of 
1806,  August  13,  that  the  academical  degrees  were  conferred  for  the 
first  time.  The  brilliancy  of  the  literary  exercises  at  the  end  of  each 
scholastic  year  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  spread  the  reputation 
of  St.  Mary's  College  all-over  the  States,  and  even  abroad.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  1806  amounted  to  106.  Additional  buildings  had  been 
erected  and  others  were  in  construction.  The  great  hall  used  for  pub- 
lic occasions  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  1,000  attendants.  The 
chapel,  of  which  the  corner  stone  was  laid  June  18, 1806,  and  the  dedi- 
cation made  in  1808,  was  for  many  years  considered  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  United  States.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  La  Thulaye 
there  arose  within  the  iuclosure  of  the  college  a  superb  botanical  gar- 
den, with  a  large  collection  of  domestic  and  foreign  plants.  When,  in 
1816,  Mr.  La  Thulaye  took  away  his  botanical  garden  it  was  replaced 
by  another  of  still  greater  proportions,  which  remained  till  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  college  in  1852.  The  grounds,  forming  an  area  of  about 
7  acres,  were  tastefully  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the  health  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  students.  The  rapid  development  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
within  a  few  years  of  its  foundation,  was  due  to  the  exceptional  merit 
of  its  corps  of  professors,  and  especially  of  its  first  president,  the  Rev. 
William  Du  Bourg,  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  brilliant  eloquence,  and 
great  experience  in  the  art  of  directing  and  teaching  youth.  Among 
Father  Du  Bourg's  best-known  associates  at  St.  Mary's  College  may 
bo  mentioned  the  two  Sulpicians,  Flaget  and  David,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Paquiet,  and  Mr.  de  Chevign<5.  Father  Flaget,  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  religious  instructions  and  the  eminence  of  his  virtues,  exerted  a 
lasting  and  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  the  students. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  David  taught  philosophy  with  great  success  from  1803 
to  1811.  Among  the  lay  professors  the  most  distinguished  was  Mr.  de 
Chevign^,  an  old  sea  captain,  well  versed  in  mathematics,  who  devoted 
the  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  (1802  to  1826)  to  teaching  in  St 
Mary's.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Paquiet  was  a  French  imest  of  superior  talents, 
who  taught  eloquence  and  natural  philosophy  from  1802  to  1812.  He 
had  the  principal  hand  in  the  direction  of  affairs  under  Father  Du 
Bourg,  and  was  his  successor  in  the  office  of  president  (1812  to  1815). 
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The  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  college,  however,  did  not  fully  sub- 
serve the  end  of  the  seminary,  the  formation  of  a  native  clergy.  Very 
few  young  men  felt  inclined  to  the  priesthood,  and,  as  these  generally, 
were  employed  in  the  college  as  teachers  or  prefects,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  found  in  their  employment  a  wreck  of  their  vocation.  Grieved 
by  the  failure  of  the  seminary,  the  Rev.  Father  Nagot  began,  in  1800, 
a  new  establishment  at  Pigeon  Hill,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  which,  two 
years  after,  was  transferred  to  Emmitsburg,  and  became,  under  Father 
Dubois,  the  seedling  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  The  efforts  of 
Father  iN'agot  were  not  fruitless,  since  a  certain  number  of  his  pupils, 
both  in  St.  Mary's  and  Pigeon  Hill,  became  zealous  and  distinguished 
clergymen.  Eminent  among  these  was  Prince  Dimitrius  Gallitzin, 
who  entered  the  seminary  in  1792,  was  ordained  in  1795,  and  was 
entered  into  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice.  But  his  life  henceforth  was 
given  to  the  Avork  of  the  mission,  wherein  he  did  wonders  by  his  extraor- 
dinary zeal  and  sanctity.  We  may  mention  also  Stephen  Theodore 
Badin,  who  came  to  Baltimore  as  a  seminarian  in  1792,  and,  receiving 
holy  orders  in  1793,  was  the  first  priest  ever  ordained  in  the  United 
States;  William  Matthews,  nephew  of  Archbishop  Neale,  ordained  in 
1800,  who  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  church, 
Washington;  Enoch  and  Benedict  Fenwick,  brothers,  who  became 
Jesuits,  the  latter  of  whom  'afterwards  succeeding  Bishop  Cheverus 
in  the  see  of  Boston;  John  Hickey,  who  became  a  Sulpician,  and  for 
many  years  exercised  the  ministry  at  St.  Peter's  church,  Baltimore;  J. 
J.  Chanche  and  M.  Wheeler,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
further  on.  The  good  and  venerated  superior  resigned  his  office  in 
1810  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  Tessier.  The  new  superior 
was  devoted  to  his  work  and  rejoiced  to  see  accessions  of  Sulpicians 
of  great  merit,  who  ke])t  up  the  usefulness  and  reputation  of  St. 
Mary's  Seminary  and  College.  The  Rev.  G.  Brut^,  the  future  Bishop 
of  Vincennes,  arrived  in  Baltimore  in  1810,  and  acted  as  president  of 
the  college  from  1815  to  1818.  The  Rev.  Ambrose  Mar^chal,  after  a 
temporary  absence,  came  back  to  Baltimore  and  taught  divinity  in  St. 
Mary's  till  1817,  when  his  learning,  piety,  and  sweet  disposition  caused 
his  elevation  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Baltimore.  The  Rev.  E. 
Damphoux,  who  had  come  to  the  seminary  as  subdeacon,  was  afterwards 
president  of  the  college  for  nine  years.  Alexius  Elder,  first  a  semina- 
rian in  1817,  then  ^  Sulpician,  for  a  long  time  skillfully  administered 
the  finances  of  the  institution.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Raudanne  and  Rev. 
Louis  Deluol  arrived  in  1817.  Mr.  Larkin  came  to  Baltimore  as  a 
seminarian  and,  being  received  into  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice,  taught 
Greek  at  St.  Mary's  College  with  eminent  success.^  Mr.  Michael 
Wheeler,  an  alumnus  of  St.  Mary's  College,  entered  also  the  society 
and  became  the  president  of  his  own  college,  1827  to  1828.    Such  were 


'Father  Larkin  sabsequently  taught  in  the  Sulpician  College  of  Montreal,  and,  in 
1S40,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  he  renaiued  till  his  death  in  1858. 
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some  of  the  remarkable  men  bv  wlioin  Father  Tessier  was  surronuded 
in  his  capacity  of  superior  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  College.  They 
formed  the  mind  and  heart  of  many  youths,  who  became  useful  and 
eminent  members  of  society  or  distinguished  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy.  To  mention  only  the  latter  just  now,  we  find  the  names  of 
Thomas  Heyden,  Samuel  Eccleston,  George  A.  Carrell,  Edward 
Knight,  Charles  White,  John  Hoskyns,  and  many  others.  The  sover- 
eign pontiff,  Pius  YII,  wishing  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered 
by  St.  Mary's  and  encourage  new  eflfbrts,  was  pleased  by  letters 
dated  April  18, 1822,  to  endow  the  institution  with  all  the  privileges 
of  Catholic  universities.  The  first  to  receive  the  doctorate  of  divinity 
were  Fathers  Whitfield,  Deluol,  and  Damphoux.  The  degree  was 
conferred  with  great  solemnity  in  the  Baltimore  Cathedral  by  Arch- 
bishop Mar^chal,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  January  25, 1824. 

Whilst  Father  Te^ier  was  promoting  the  interests  of  education  as 
much  as  he  could,  he  lamented  the  fact  that  the  two  colleges  of  Balti- 
more and  Emmitsburg,  both  under  the  direction  of  St.  Sulpice,  by 
holding  a  parallel  course  of  studies,  weakened  instead  of  supplement- 
ing and  completing  each  other.  After  useless  attempts  at  giving  unity 
of  purpose  to  the  two  establishments,  the  Sulpicians  finally,  in  1826, 
ceded  to  Father  Dubois  and  his  associates  all  their  rights  on  Mount  St 
Mary's  College  and  the  surrounding  property,  amounting  to  500  acres 
of  land.  They  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  college,  especially  adapted  to  clerical  education.  It  was  in  fact 
through  their  instrumentality  that  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  in 
1830,  founded  St.  Charles'  College,  Howard  County,  for  the  training  of 
young  candidates  to  the  priesthood.  The  institution,  however,  was 
not  opened  before  1848. 

In  1829,  the  venerable  Father  Tessier  resigned  his  office  of  superior 
of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  College.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Louis 
Deluol,  whom  talent,  activity,  and  geniality  of  manners  rendered  the 
most  influential  and  popular  clergyman  in  America.  Under  his  admin- 
istration of  twenty  years  the  seminary  yielded  a  fair  harvest  of  excel- 
lent and  devoted  i)riests,  as  Revs.  H.  F.  Griffin,  David  Bacon,  the  first 
bishop  of  Portland,  Me. ;  O.  L.  Jenkins,  Henry  Cookery,  *  afterward 
vicar- general  of  Baltimore;  J.  J.  Dougherty,  F.  E.  Boyle,  E.  McColgan, 
the  present  vicar-general  of  Baltimore,  and  prelate  of  the  Pope's  house- 
hold; J.  McNally,  E.  P.  Wadhams,  the  present  bishop  of  Ogdensburg; 
R.  Phelan,  now  bishop  of  Pittsburg;  B.J.  McManus,  H.  P.  Parke,  J. 
Walter,  F.  H.  Leray,  the  late  archbishop  of  New  Orleans;  and  Thomas 
Foley,  the  late  bishop  of  Chicago.  At  the  same  time,  the  college 
reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  especially  under  the  presidency  of 
Fathers  Eccleston  and  Chanche.  The  former,  during  his  administra- 
tion of  five  years  (1829-1834),  displayed  remarkable  abilities,  which, 
combined  with  great  virtue,  marked  him  out  for  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Baltimore.    His  place  as  president  of  the  college  was  filled  by  Bev. 
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J.  J.  Chanclie,  a  Baltimoreau,  and  a  type  of  the  accomplished  gentle- 
man; and  ho  too,  after  seven  years  of  duty  and  success,  was  called  to 
wear  a  miter  as  the  first  bishop  of  Natchez  (1841).  Eev.  Gilbert  Ray- 
mond, president  from  1841  to  1849,  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents, 
always  ready  for  any  emergency.  The  corps  of  teachers,  which  under 
Fathers  Eccleston,  Chanche,  and  Eaymond,  nearly  reached  30,  was 
worthy  of  the  heads  of  the  college.  The  Baltimore  American  said  of 
them  in  1830 : 

We  believe  that  no  inlstitation  of  the  kind  possesses  a  body  of  officers  and  tutors 
more  able  and  zealous  in  the  execution  of  the  tasks  which  they  have  undertaken. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1848-49  we  find  Father  Eaymond,  professor  of 
moral  philosophy;  Father  Knight,  professor  of  rhetoric;  Father 
L'homme,  professor  of  Greek;  Father  Baudanne,  professor  of  Latin 
(the  author  of  St.  Mary's  Latin  grammar);  Father  Vdrot,  afterwards 
bishop  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  professor  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
chemistry;  Father  Fredet,  professor  of  history  (author  of  the  two  weU- 
known  text-books  of  ancient  and  modern  history) ;  Father  O.  L.  Jen- 
kins, professor  of  English ;  and  the  gentle,  yet  firm  disciplinarian.  Father 
H.  Griffin,  who  from  his  graduating  year  became  the  inseparable  asso- 
ciate of  his  former  teachers,  and  remains  to  this  da}"*  a  living  chronicle 
of  the  old  times  sixty  years  ago  and  more. 

Father  Deluol  returned  to  France  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  as 
superior  by  Rev.  Francis  L'homme.  It  was  under  the  latter,  in  1852, 
that  St.  Mary's  College  was  discontinued,  in  order  to  give  full  scope  to 
the  special  work  of  the  seminary.  The  Sulpicians  had  always  claimed 
that  their  vocation  was  to  form  young  men  for  the  priesthood,  and  not 
for  secular  professions.  Till  then  difficulties  which  they  deemed  insur- 
mountable had  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  their  favorite  pursuit, 
but  now  when  four  years  of  increasing  prosperity  had  proved  to  them  that 
their  new  college  of  St.  Charles  answered  perfectly  their  design,  they 
consistently  gave  up  St.  Mary's  College.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
an  understanding  with  the  Jesuit  fathers  that  the  vacant  place  should 
be  filled  at  once,  a  thing  which  was  accomplished  by  the  founding  of 
Loyola  College.  In  reviewing  the  fiffcy-three  years  of  St.  Mary's  it  is 
pleasant  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  who  were  among  her  sons,  and  who 
afterwards  became  prominent  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  240  graduates  inscribed  on  the  golden  book  of  St. 
Mary's  College  from  1806  to  1852  we  select  the  following  names :  Robert 
Walsh,  A.  B.  Roman,  afterwards  governor  of  Louisiana;  Henry  S. 
Latrobe,  William  Howard,  Charles  H.  Carroll,  Frederick  Pinckney, 
H.  B.  Latrobe,  Ferdinand  E.  Chatard,  Charles  White,  afterwards  D.D., 
and  pastor  of  St.  Matthews'  Church,  Washington;  Courtney  Jenkins, 
S.  Teackle  ^allis,  Clement  C.  Biddle,  William  A.  Blenkinsop,  now 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  Boston;  John  Garesche, 
Eeverdy  Johnson,  jr.,  William  Merrick,  Oden  Bowie,  Leo  Knott,  T. 
Edward  Hambleton,  Charles  O'Donovan,  Dennis  McKew. 
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After  the  discontinuance  of  the  college  the  buildings  were  modified  to 
accommodate  the  students  of  philosophy  and  theology.  The  house  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  St.  Mary's  Court,  Pennsylvania  avenue,  which  here- 
tofore had  been  used  by  the  seminarians,  was  restricted  to  philosophy, 
whereas  the  buildings  on  the  left,  which  had  served  for  the  college, 
were  now  .occupied  by  the  candidates  of  theology.  The  seminarians 
were  no  longer  diverted  from  their  studies  and  other  sacred  duties  by 
the  office  of  prefect  or  teacher,  but  vied  with  one  another  in  holy  emula- 
tion. Their  number  increased  rapidly  and  soon  swelled  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy.  Whilst  the  number  of  priests  from  1791  to  1849  had  been 
only  114,  from  1850  to  1861  there  were  112,  belonging  to  26  dioceses. 
Among  these  we  might  recall  with  pleasure  the  names  of  many  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
mentioning  John  Foley,  the  present  bishop  of  Detroit  j  Patrick  O'Reilly, 
now  bishop  of  Springfield,  Mass.;  John  T.  Sullivan  (Monsignor  Sulli- 
van, of  Wheeling),  and  James  Gibbons,  his  eminence,  of  Baltimore. 
Such  a  harvest  rejoiced  the  stern  but  good-hearted  superior,  Francis 
L'homme,  who  gently  went  to  his  rest  in  the  Lord  in  the  year  1860. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Paul  Dubreul,  who,  tor  the  ten 
years  previous,  had  flischarged  with  success  the  duties  of  teacher  or 
treasurer  in  the  seminary.  A  man  of  good  business  abilities,  he  kept 
up  and  increased  the  credit  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  crisis  of  the  civil  war 
and  other  financial  troubles.  Under  his  administration  of  ei^ij^hteea 
years  the  institution  continued  to  gain  in  prestige,  and  rose  in  numbers 
firom  35  to  92  students.  Among  the  professors  of  that  period  who  are 
gone  to  their  reward  none  reflected  so  much  credit  on  the  seminary  as 
the  Rev.  Alphonsus  Flammant,  who  taught  from  1856  to  1864.  Whilst 
his  superior  abilities,  the  depth  and  clearness  of  his  teaching  excited 
their  admiration,  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  won  the  hearts  of  the 
students.  Many  were  those  who  distinguished  themselves  under  the 
eyes  of  their  teachers,  and  gave  early  promise  of  the  services  they  are 
now  rendering.  Out  of  the  large  number  we  mention  only  some  of 
the  most  conspicuous :  J.  J.  Keane,  the  right  reverend  rector  of  the 
Washington  University^  J.  J.  Kaiu,  bishop  of  Wheelingj  J.  Sullivan, 
bishop  of  Mobile,  Ala.;  Alfred  A.  Curtis,  bishop  of  Wilmington,  Del.; 
P.  L.  Chapelle,  d.  d.;  Thomas  Griffin,  the  right  reverend  pastor  of  St. 
John's  church,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Denis  J.  O'Conuell,  the  right  rev- 
erend rector  of  the  American  College  in  Rome. 

The  crowning  work  in  the  career  ol  Father  Dubreul  was  the  rearing 
of  the  present  seminary  buildings  on  Paca  street,  which,  with  their 
modern  improvements,  became  comfortable  substitutes  for  a  portion  of 
the  old  edifices.  The  change  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  in  Baltimore,  though  Father  Dubreul  was  not  destined  to  witness 
it.  He  died  of  pneumonia  in  the  spring  of  1878,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Very  Rev.  A.  MagnieUi  D.  D. 
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Under  the  new  sax)erior  there  was  from  the  first  an  influx  of  candi- 
dates, which  necessitated,  in  1886,  a  division  of  the  divinity  course. 
Already,  in  1880,  the  two  departments  of  philosophy  and  theology  had 
been  separated,  and  made  to  receive  each  a  special  direction. 

A  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  seminary  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  1885,  when  the  fathers  of  the  third  plenary  council  of 
Baltimore  held  their  sessions  within  its  walls. 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  took  also  an  important  part  in  the  gorgeous 
festivals  of  November  10, 1889,  which  commemorated  the  centenary 
of  Baltimore  Metropolitan  See,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington.  Two  years  after,  in  1891,  her 
own  centenary  was  celebrated  with  due  joys  and  solemnities.  On  the 
invitation  of  their  alma  mater  nearly  1,000  alunmi  of  the  college  or 
seminary,  lay  or  clerical,  simple  priests  or  church  dignitaries,  yonng 
and  old,  gathered  together  October  28  and  29.  Beligious  services  at 
the  cathedral  initiated  the  festivities.  One  hundred  and  eighty  semi- 
narians, hundreds  of  priests,  monsignori,  bishops,  and  archbishops, 
presided  over  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  surrounded  by  the  61ite  of 
Baltimore,  attended  the  pontifical  mass  and  sermon.  The  buildings  of 
St.  Mary's,  brilliantly  decorated  for  the  occasion,  opened  wide  their 
portals  for  the  reunion  of  her  children.  Beceptions,  addresses,  class 
meetings,  the  recalling  of  a  thousand  anecdotes,  adventures,  and  esca- 
pades of  the  olden  time,  the  sitting  together  again  at  the  table  of  the 
dear  alma  mater j  besides  the  touching  prayers  for  the  departed  direct- 
ors and  students,  and  the  crowning  chant  of  the  Te  Deum  gave  a 
unique  character  to  the  feast.  An  alumni  association  was  established 
to  transmit  to  the  future  generations  of  students  the  sweet  memories 
of  the  centenary.  Two  days  after  this  celebration,  the  exultation  of 
St.  Mary's  was  still  enhanced  by  the  consecration  of  one  of  her  most 
worthy  alumni.  Dr.  L.  Chapelle,  as  coadjutor  bishop  of  Santa  Fe, 
raised  since  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity. 

Another  great  occasion  of  legitimate  satisfaction  to  the  seminary  was 
the  recent  celebration  of  the  silver  episcopal  jubilee  of  her  most  illus- 
trious son,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  whose  world-wide  reputation  reflects  no 
little  credit  on  his  alma  mater.  It  was  4n  the  halls  of  the  seminary 
that  the  address  of  the  clergy  was  presented  to  his  eminence,  and  it 
was  in  the  dining  room  of  the  seminary  that  the  cardinal  entertained 
his  many  and  distinguished  guests. 

Meanwhile  the  prosperity  of  St.  Mary's,  far  from  diminishing,  seems 
in  the  year  1893-'94  to  have  taken  a  new  start.  About  250  students  of 
philosophy  and  theology  tax  to  the  utmost  the  accommodations  of  the 
new  buildings.  The  i)resent  faculty  comprises  the  following  directors 
and  professors:  Very  Eev.  A.  L.  Magnien,  s.  s.,  D.  D.,  superior;  Bev. 
P.  F.  Dissez,  s.  s.,  d.  d.  ;  Kev.  A.  A.  Tanquerey,  s.  s.,  D.  D.,  j.  c.  d.  ; 
Rev.  M.  L.  Eothureau,  s.  s.,  d.  d.  ;  Rev.  A.  Boyer,  s.  s. ;  Rev.  B.  R.  Dyer, 
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s.  s.,  D.  D.,  J.  c.  L.;  Eev.  A.M.  Ch^neau,  s.  s.,  s.  t.  b.;  Rev. L. Besnard, 
s.  s..  s.  T.  B.;  Eev.  H.  Pluclion,  s.  s.;  H.  Ayrinbac,  s.  s.,  D.  d.,  j.  c.  d.* 

WOODSTOCK  COLLEGE  (1867-1894). 
[Farnished  by  Eev.  E.  V.  Boursaad,  rector.] 

Woodstock  College  stands  on  a  bill  overlooking  tbe  Patapsco  River, 
opposite  tbe  Woodstock  station  of  tbe  Baltimore  and  Obio  Railroad, 
about  14  miles  from  Baltimore,  as  tbe  crow  flies,  but  25  by  rail.  Tbe 
difference  in  distance  is  owing  to  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  railway  follows  tbe 
many  meanderings  of  tbe  Patapsco. 

Woodstock  College  is  properly  a  seminary  of  tbe  Society  of  Jesus, 
wbere  tbe  scbolastics  of  tbe  order  are  prepared  for  tbe  priestbood.  Tbe 
course  of  studies  embraces  pbiiosopby,  matbematics,  and  tbe  natural 
sciences,  Oriental  languages,  sacred  Scripture,  canon  law,  cburcb  bis- 
tory,  sacred  eloquence,  dogmatic  and  moral  tbeology.  After  four  years 
of  preliminary  training  tbe  Jesuit  scbolastic  devotes  tbree  years  to 
pbiiosopby,  bigber  matbematics,  and  tbe  natural  sciences,  after  wbicb 
be  is  sent  to  one  or  tbe  otber  of  tbe  colleges  of  tbe  order  to  teacb  clas 
sics,  matbematics,  pbysics,  or  cbemistry,  according  to  bis  bent  or  to 
tbe  positions  to  be  filled.  After  about  five  years  spent  in  tbis  work  he 
returns  to  Woodstock,  wbere  he  spends  four  years  in  tbe  divinity 
course,  as  a  more  immediate  preparation  for  ordination. 

Woodstock  College  was  formally  opened  on  September  23,  1869. 
Amon  g  tbe  professors  who  have  taught  here  are  Cardinal  Mazzella ;  Father 
Piccirielo,  at  one  time  editor  of  tbe  Civil tAr  Cattolica;  Father  Brandi, 
now  one  of  tbe  writers  of  tbe  CiviltA;  Father  de  Augustinis,  now  rec- 
tor and  professor  in  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome;  Father  Maas, 
author  of  several  learned  works;  Father  Sabettl,  author  of  an  excel- 
lent work  on  moral  tbeology.  The  last  two  are  still  members  of  the 
faculty.  The  number  of  students,  with  slight  variations,  has  been  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  about  120  or  130.  The  faculty  numbers 
about  15  or  18.* 

*The  authorities  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  are :  (1)  MSS.  in  tbe  archives 
of  St.  Mary's,  especially  a  small  16mo.  memorandum  or  notebook  from  the  hand  of 
the  Rev.  John  Tessier,  in  which  some  events  are  mentioned  year  by  year  from  1791  to 
1830;  (2)  Shea's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  and  White's  Life  of  Mrs. 
Seton;  (3)  Reminiscences  of  Father  Griffin,  now  80  years  old;  (4),  Father  Viger's 
own  observation  and  experience  during  a  twenty- eight  years'  stay  at  the  college. 
For  the  opposition  to  the  founding  of  St.  Mary's  see  a  pamphlet  called  **  Stricture 
on  the  establishment  of  colleges,  particularly  that  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  precincts  of 
Baltimore,  as  formerly  published  in  the  Evening  Post  and  Telegraph.  By  different 
writers  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri,  Hor.  Baltimore,  printed  Decem- 
ber, 1806,"  pp.  16, 58.    This  last  is  in  the  library  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

^Scharfs  Baltimore  City  and  County,  p.  833,  affords  tbe  following  additional 
information : 

This  scholasticate  of  the  Jesuits  was  formerly  connected  with  Georgetown  Col- 
lege.  The  building  is  situated  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  Patapsco  River,  400 
feet  above  the  sea  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  Woodstock  station,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.    The  building  occupies  a  fine  plateau,  is  surroanded 
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THE   HOUSE  OF  STUDIES  OF  THE  CONGREGATION  OF  THE   MOST  HOLY 

REDEEMER  (1867-1894). 

This  institation,  more  commonly  called  the  Redemptorist  College,  or 
Mount  St.  Clement,  was  founded  in  1867.  Its  exclusive  purpose  is  the 
education  of  members  of  the  Eedemptorist  congregation  for  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  Before  entering  this  institution 
everyone  must  have  gone  through  the  course  in  one  of  the  two  Bedemp- 
torist  colleges  at  Korth  East,  near  Erie,  Pa.,  and  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.^ 
The  course  at  this  theological  school  is  one  of  six  years,  and  embraces 
the  natural  sciences,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  church  history,  the 
sacred  Scriptures  in  the  two  departments  of  hermeneutics  and  exegesis, 
dogmatic  theology,  moral  and  pastoral  theology,  and  canon  law. 

These  subjects  are  taught  by  7  professors,  and  a  library  containing 
about  12,000  volumes  is  connected  with  the  building.  This  institution 
is  situated  at  lichester,  in  Howard  County,  and  is. presided  over  by 
the  Eev.  Elias  Frederick  Schauer  as  rector.*  In  1891  there  were  77 
students  and  9  graduates. 

WESTMINSTER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  METHODIST  PROTES- 

TANT  CHURCH  (1882-1894). 

By  Rev.  J.  T.  Wakd,  D.  D.,  President, 

This  institution,  located  in  Westminster,  Carroll  County,  Md.,  was 
founded  to  provide  for  the  thorough  training  of  young  men  for  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  was  organized  under  the  title  of 
"The  School  of  Theology  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church."  The 
first  steps  were  taken  in  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference  of  April, 
1881,  when,  upon  a  resolution  offered  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Bat^s,  d.  d.,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Murray,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
P.  L.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Charles  Billingslea,  to  mature  and  report  plans 
to  the  next  conference.  Accordingly,  in  April,  1882,  the  committee 
recommended  a  plan  of  organization,  government,  and  support.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  A.  m.,  d.  d.,  was  elected 
principal,  to  "enter  at  once  upon  his  duties  in  such  preparatory  work 

by  ornamental  groundR,  is  built  of  granite  from  UQighboring  quarries,  and  is  shaped 
like  a  letter  H.  It  is  three  stones  high,  310  feet  long,  with  wings  each  167  feet  long, 
and  contains  200  rooms.  The  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  finished  in  the  Roman  style, 
with  frescoes  and  pilasters.  Over  the  altar  is  a  copy  by  Brumidi  of  Murillo's  ''  Holy 
Family.''  The  altar  rail  is  from  a  church  in  San  Domingo,  and  is  over  three  hundred 
years  old.  In  the  basement  are  workshops  and  a  printing  office,  where  the  pro- 
fessors' lectures  are  printed.  The  library  consists  of  over  70,000  volumes  and  10,000 
pamphlets,  and  is  an  extremely  valuable  coUection  of  works  in  theological  and 
general  literature. 

>  The  Redemptorists  also  conduct  a  school  preparatory  to  this  one  at  Annapolis, 
where  they  occupy  Carrollton,  the  mansion  which  gave  Charles  Carroll  the  name 
by  which  he  is  known.  There  are  usually  in  attendance  there  25  students  and  5 
instructors.    Handbook  of  Annapolis,  p.  26. 

^  The  information  for  this  account  is  derived  from  a  letter  of  Rev.  Albert  J.  Stem. 
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as  shall  enable  him  to  organize  and  commence  the  coarse  of  instmctioii 
in  the  School  of  Theology  at  the  beginning  of  the  collegiate  year  in 
September,  1882." 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  the  principal  proceeded  to  organ- 
ize a  faculty,  and  secured  the  cooperation  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Ward,  d.  d., 
for  the  department  of  systematic  theology,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Murray, 
D.  D.,  for  the  department  of  pastoral  theology,  who,  together  with  the 
principal,  constituted  the  faculty,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the  board  of 
management.  The  principal  took  the  department  of  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  department  of 
New  Testament  exegesis  and  ecclesiastical  Greek.  It  was  also  con- 
templated to  secure  competent  men  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
for  courses  of  lectures  on  special  topics  of  theology. 

By  the  arrangements  made,  three  classes  of  students  were  provided 
for,  viz,  graduates  of  colleges,  those  pursuing  a  course  in  college,  and 
special  students  having  less  time  to  devote  to  preparation  for  the 
ministry. 

The  next  step  in  organization  was  to  secure  a  suitable  building.  By 
the  liberal  cooi>eratiou  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Western  Maryland 
College  the  management  were  enabled  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  the  special  uses  of  the  School  of  Theology, 
and  on  September  6,  1882,  the  school  opened,  enrolling  during  the 
month  12  students,  all  of  whom  except  2  had  previously  been  students 
of  Western  Maryland  College. 

September  4, 1883,  the  school  opened  under  the  title  which  it  has 
since  borne,  and  under  which  it  was  duly  incorporated  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Maryland  by  act  approved  April  8,  1884,  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  institution  by  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church,  through  a  board  of  governors  and  a  board  of  visitors,  the 
former  consisting  of  5  ministers  and  4  laymen,  appointed  as  follows: 
Three  ministers  and  2  laymen  by  the  Maryland  Annual  Conference 
every  fourth  session  succeeding  that  of  1884,  and  2  ministers  and  2 
laymen  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
to  hold  oflfico  for  four  years:  This  board  of  governors  holds  the  prop- 
erty, elects  the  faculty,  and  exercises  general  supervision  over  the 
interests  of  the  seminary.  The  board  of  visitors  is  composed  of  1 
minister  and  1  layman,  appointed  by  each  patronizing  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  has  authority  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  institution  Avith  a  view  to  recommending  to  the  board 
of  governors  any  changes  or  improvements  that  may  seem  to  it 
desirable. 

The  faculty  for  1883-'84  was  Rev.  T.  H.  Lewis,  A.  m.,  d.  d.,  president 
and  professor  of  Hebrew ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Ward,  D.  d.,  professor  of  systematic 
theology;  Rev.  John  D.  Kinzer,  professor  of  pastoral  theology;  Rev. 
A.  T.  Cralle,  professor  of  historical  theology.  The  number  of  students 
during  the  year  was  15. 
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The  third  year  of  the  semiDary  began  September  2, 1884,  with  the 
addition  to  the  faculty  of  Austin  H.  Merrill,  A.  h.,  professor  of  elocu- 
tion. The  students  for  the  year  numbered  20^  one  of  whom  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  B.  D. 

During  the  fourth  year,  which  began  September  1, 1885,  under  the 
same  faculty  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  0.  H.  Spurrier,  professor  of  vocal 
music,  there  were  22  students,  of  whom  5  graduated,  2  of  them  with 
the  degree  of  B.  D. 

To  the  faculty  of  the  fifth  year,  1885-'86,  was  added  Rev.  James  W. 
Eeesc,  a.  m.,  ph.  d.,  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis.  The  number 
of  students  was  15,  4  of  whom  were  graduated,  one  of  them  with 
degree  of  B.  D. 

The  sixth  year  began  September  7, 1886,  uuder  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
J.  T.  Ward,  D.  D.  (Rev.  T.  H.  Lewis,  A.  m.,  d.  d.,  having  been  elected 
president  of  Western  Maryland  College),  the  faculty  remaining  other- 
wise as  before  with  the  exceptions  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Warfield,  A.  m.,  b.  d., 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Murray,  d.  d.,  pro- 
fessor of  pastoral  theology.  !N'umber  of  students  for  the  year  was  19, 
of  whom  3  graduated. 

Seventh  year,  1887-'88 :  Faculty  as  before  except  that  Prof.  Warfield 
was  in  charge  of  Hebrew  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  President  Ward 
of  biblical  and  systematic  theology.  The  number  of  students  was  24, 
of  whom  6  graduated,  2  of  them,  however,  only  in  the  English  course. 
During  this  year  an  addition  was  made  to  the  seminary  building,  mak- 
ing it  capable  of  accommodating  a  larger  number  of  stud,ents. 

Eighth  year,  1888-'89:  Faculty— Rev.  J.  T,  Ward,  D.  d.,f.b.s.,  pres- 
ident and  professor  of  systematic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history; 
Rev.  J.  W.  Reese,  A.  m.,  ph.  d.,  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis; 
Rev.  J.  L.  Mills,  D.  D.,  professor  of  pastoral  theology;  Rev.T.H.  Lewis, 
A.  M.,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Hebrew;  John  B.  Whaley,  A.  b.,  teacher  of 
English;  W.  B.  Judefind,  teacher  of  vocal  music.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents was  24,  of  whom  1*  graduated.  In  1890-'91  there  were  36 
students,  of  whom  C  graduated. 

This  brief  outline  will  serve  to  show  the  steps  of  progress  of  the 
institution,  which  has  been  gratifying  to  its  friends.  The  rates  of  charge 
for  board  and  tuition  of  the  students  have  from  the  first  been  very  mod- 
erate, and  the  institution  has  been  without  endowment;  but  recently 
a  few  friends  have  made  contributions  toward  an  endowment  fund, 
which  it  is  hoped  will,  ere  long,  be  made  adequate  to  meet  all  need. 
The  graduates  of  the  seminary  have  organized  an  alumni  association, 
one  of  the  special  aims  of  which  will  be  to  promote  the  endowment. 

The  officers  of  the  board  of  governors  are  Rev.  Lawrence  W.  Bates, 
D.  D.,  president;  Rev.  J.  T.  Murray,  D.  n.,  secretary;  J.  W.  Hering, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  treasurer,  all  of  Maryland.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  are :  Rev.  J.  D.  Kinzer  and  William  J.  C.  Dulany,  esq.,  of  Mary- 
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land;  Kev.  J.  D.  Stultz,  of  New  Jersey;  Rev.  Beujamiii  Stout  and  J, 
W.  Hull,  esq.,  of  West  Virginia;  John  C.  Roberts,  esq.,  of  North 
Carolina;  Charles  B.  Crenshaw,  esq.,  of  Alabama;  Rev.  J.  T.  Ward, 
D.  D.,  member  ex  officio. 

The  value  of  the  building  and  grounds  of  the  seminary  is  estimated 
at  $7,500.  The  building  contains,  besides  dormitory  accommodations 
for  at  least  30  students,  a  chapel,  society  room,  library  room,  and  reci- 
tation rooms.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  1,600,  besides 
pamphlets,  maps,  etc. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  SEMINARY  (1891-1894). 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  under  the  control  of  St.  Joseph's 
Society.  Rev.  J.  R.  Slattery  is  the  superior.  There  are  (December, 
1893)  13  students,  2  of  whom  are  colored.  Its  new  building  at  the 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  St.  Mary's  street  was  dedicated  on 
December  8, 1893.  It  is  four-storied,  with  frontage  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue  of  145  feet  and  a  depth  of  45  feet.  A  statue  of  St.  Joseph 
stands  in  a  niche  over  the  main  entrance.  The  front  wall  is  built  of 
sand  brick  laid  in  white  mortar.  The  base  is  of  brownstone,  and  the 
front  is  ornamented  with  terra-cotta  trimmings.  The  building  covers 
part  of  the  grounds  of  the  old  seminary  and  the  former  site  of  the 
five  adjoining  buildings  on  Pennsylvania  avenue.  A  basement,  paved 
with  cement,  extends  under  the  entire  building. 

The  first  floor  comprises  reception  rooms,  parlor,  office,  reception 
hall,  lecture  hall,  library  and  work  rooms.  A  corridor,  16  feet  wide 
and  104  feet  long  extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  main  wing, 
with  10  double  doors  opening  on  a  porch  in  the  rear.  The  parlor  is 
16  feet  wide  and  25  feet  long,  and  stands  to  the  left  as  one  enters  the 
front  doors.  It  is  trimmed  in  white  pine,  showing  the  natui'al  color  of 
the  wood  in  the  finish.  The  recreation  hall,  on  the  right  of  the  main 
entrance,  is  25  feet  wide  and  40  feet  long,  and  has  a  wainscoting  of 
Georgia  pine.  The  lecture  room,  36  by  40  feet,  and  the  library,  36  by 
30  feet,  are  located  in  the  main  body  of  the  building.  Two  working 
rooms,  each  20  by  18  feet,  adjoin  the  parlor,  and  will  be  used  in  edit- 
ing the  Colored  Harvest,  an  annual  paper  published  in  the  interest  of 
the  institution  and  of  the  colored  missions  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  are  published  annually  iu  the 
English,  French,  and  German  languages,  and  are  sent  throughout  this 
and  other  countries.  The  paper  is  edited  by  Father  Slattery.  The 
library  is  fitted  up  for  10,000  volumes. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  chapel  and  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
the  students  and  priests.  A  corridor  10  feet  wide  and  104  feet  long 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  floor.  There  are  20  rooms  for  the  use  of 
the  students  and  priests — 10  on  each  side  of  the  corridor. 

The  chapel  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship.    It  is  73  feet  long, 
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36  feet  wide,  and  36  feet  liigti.  It  has  au  arched  ceiling,  paneled  and 
ornamented  in  papier-mach^,  and  supported  by  Corinthian  columns. 
It  is  well  lighted  by  tall  windows  on  the  west  and  a  large,  circular 
window  on  the  south.  It  will  accommodate  about  150  persons.  The 
third  and  fourth  floors  will  be  used  as  slee\>iug  apartments.  The  struc- 
ture will  accommodate  44  students. 

The  institution  is  intended  to  educate  priests  to  work  among  the 
negro  population  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  (1827-1851;  1867-1877). 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  only  two  American  colleges  ever  established 
departments  outside  of  the  States* in  which  they  were  chartered. 
Colby  University  in  Maine  had  for  some  time  a  medical  school  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  Washington  College  in  Pennsylvania  founded  in 
Maryland  the  medical  school  whose  history  we  are  now  to  trace. 

The  Washington  Medical  College,  its  original  name,  had  as  its  chief 
founder  and  leading  spirit  Dr.  Horatio  Gates  Jameson,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  Some  of  his  reasons  for  founding  the  school  were  the 
rapid  growth  of  Baltimore  and  the  whole  nation,  ^  the  success  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  fact  that  "  the  faculty  of  that  school  had 
recently  exhibited  evidences  of  want  of  harmony  which  seriously 
threatened  its  future  success,"  the  ^^  unpleasant  relations  between  Jame- 
son and  members  of  that  faculty,"  by  whom  "he  claimed  that  he  had 
been  treated  with  great  injustice  and  discourtesy"  and  "  the  natural 
ambition  of  a  man  conscious  of  the  powers  and  abilities  which  Jameson 
possessed  and  longing  for  a  field  in  which  he  could  display  them." 

In  the  winter  session  of  the  legislature  in  1825-'26  the  faculty  of 
the  university  violently  opposed  the  new  scheme,  referring  in  con- 
temptuous terms  to  him  and  his  associates  and  appointing  a  committee 
to  visit  Annapolis  and  prevent  the  passage  of  a  charter.  This  com- 
mittee was  successful,  and  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  friends  turned  else- 
where, and  in  the  spring  of  1827  secured  from  Washington  College, 
of  Washington,  Pa.,  the  authorization  for  the  establishment  of  a  medi- 
cal school  in  Baltimore.^ 

The  original  board  of  visitors  was  composed  of  Rev.  John  M,  Dun- 
can, William  Donaldson,  m.  d.j  Charles  F.  Mayer,  Re verdy  Johnson, 
John  S.  Tyson,  Rev.  John  Finley,  John  Buckler,  m.  D.;  William  R. 
Stewart,  Rev.  John  Gibson,  Amos  A.  Evans,  M.  d.  (Elkton);  Peregrine 
Wroth,  M.  D.  (Kent);  Henry  Howard,  M.  D.  (Montgomery);  John 
Martin,  M.  d.  (Snow  Hill);  E.  L.  Finley,  John  V.  L.  McM^hon,  Joseph 
Nichols,  M.  D.;  Richard  M.  Allen,  M.  D.  (Harford);    Robert  Golfls- 


*  Cordell,  Historical  Sketch  of  University  of  Maryland,  p.  63. 

*^  Scharrs  Baltimore  City  and  County,  p.  737.      Quinan  Med.  Annals  of  Balti* 
more,  p.  34. 
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borough,  H.  D.  (Centerville) ;  Samael  B.  Martin,  m.  d.;  Col.  William 
Stewart,  Robert  Archer,  M.  d.  (Harford);  John  P.  MacKenzie,  M.  D.; 
Francis  P.  Phelps,  M.  d.  (Dorchester),  and  James  CampbelL 

The  faculty  at  first  was  composed  of  H.  G.  Jameson,  professor  of 
surgery;  Samuel  K.  Jennings,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics; 
William  W.  Handy,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women;  James  W, 
Miller,  practice;  Samuel  Annan,  anatomy  and  physiology;  John  W. 
Vethake,  chemistry.  Of  these.  Dr.  Jennings  we  have  seen  connected 
with  Asbury  College.  Dr.  Jameson,  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1813,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Balti- 
more i)hysicians  of  his  day,  and  a  list  of  his  published  writings  fills 
two  closely  printed  pages.  In  1835  he  left,  being  called  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  surgery  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Handy,  who  graduated  at  the  Maryland  Medical  College  in  1807 
(being  one  of  its  first  alumni),  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  medical 
and  chirnrgical  faculty  of  Maryland  and,  resigning  his  professorship  in 
1842,  lived  on  till  1865,  when  he  died,  aged  80. 

Dr.  Annan,  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  Edinburg  University  1820,  left 
this  chair  in  1834,  and  in  1846  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  and  children  at  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  superintvcndentof  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum, 
at  Hopkinsvillc,  Ky.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
died  in  1868. 

The  faculty  organized  and  lectured  from  the  fall  of  1827  on  Holliday 
street,  between  Saratoga  and  Lexington,  opposite  the  old  city  hall.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  year  degrees  were  conferred  on  a  class  of  12  grad- 
uates. 

The  lectures*  began  on  the  last  Monday  in  October  and  continued 
till  the  end  of  February.  The  fee  for  the  course  was  $15,  the  matricu- 
lation fee  $5,  the  dissection  fee  the  same,  and  the  graduation  fee  was 
810,  Prof.  Yethake  resigned  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  1828  and  Dr. 
James  B.  Rogers  was  apjKjinted  in  his  place. 

The  dissensions  in  the  University  of  Maryland  iijcreased  the  number 
of  students  and  the  success  of  the  new  enterprise  was  assured  from  the 
first.  In  1829  it  graduated  a  class  of  27  men,  and  after  1831  two  courses 
of  lectures  were  required  of  candidates  for  graduation.* 

The  medical  school  continued  under  the  auspices  of  Washington 
College  until,  feeling  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  it  applied  to  the 
legislature  for  a  charter  in  1832  and  was  successful.  The  charter,^ 
dated  March  4, 1833,  declared  the  college  founded  on  a  nonsectarian 
basis,  with  the  faculty  as  the  "body  corporate."  They  could  hold  prop- 
erty, provided  the  value  was  not  over  $50,000;  could  elect  a  president 
and  other  necessary  officers;  fill  vacancies  in  their  number;  appoint  a 


» View  of  Baltimore,  1833,  by  Charles  Vaile,  p.  84. 

^Cordell,  p.  64. 

3  Laws  of  Maryland,  1832,  chap.  189. 
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professor  in  the  institute  of  medicine,  and  lecturers,  provided  that  they 
always  keep  up  the  chairs  already  filled.  To  remove  a  professor  from 
his  chair  a  five-sixths  vote  of  his  colleagues  was  necessary.  Adjunct 
professors  might  be  appointed  if  necessary.  The  school  must  hold  at 
least  one  term  of  four  months  yearly,  but  the  lectures  on  botany  might 
be  given  in  the  season  best  fitted  for  it. 

Jointly  with  the  professors,  there  was  to  be  a  board  of  24  visitors  t4> 
cooperate  with  them  in  granting  diplomas;  to  countersign  them;  to 
meet  yearly;  to  attend  lectures  and  examinations,  if  they  wished.  The 
candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  attended  two  terms  of  lectures, 
though  the  professors  ^  might  grant  an  honorary  doctor  of  medicine. 
The  State  finally  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  amend  the  charter  after 
1845. 

Under  the  new  charter  the  "  Washington  Medical  College  "  prospered 
and  grew. 

In  1835  Dr.  John  0.  S.  Monkur  was  appointed  professor  of  theory 
and  practice,  and  continued  in  that  position  and  then  in  that  of  profes- 
sor of  medical  jurisprudence  and  mental  diseases  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  college  in  1851.  During  most  of  the  period  he  was  the  mainstay  of 
the  institution.  Born  in  Baltimore,  and  getting  his  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1822,  he  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  of  his  time  in  the  city.  Dr.  Quinan  quotes  concerning 
him  from  Sallust "  Incredibili  industrial  diligentia  singulare.^  He  was  **  a 
man  of^acute  perception,  indefatigable  industry;  an  admirable  mental 
logician  and  skillful  diagnostician;  a  bold  and  varied  therapeutist;  a 
full,  clear,  fluent,  and  profound  lecturer.'^    He  died  in  1867, 

In  1836,  Dr.  John  E.  W.  Dunbar  was  elected  professor  of  surgery. 
He  was  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College, 
and  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1828.  He  held  his  chair  till  1842,  when  he  left  to  found  a  private  med- 
ical institute  in  Baltimore,  which  for  many  years  was  successful.  He 
<'  was  a  man  of  genius,  a  brilliant  writer  and  speaker,  and  of  unbounded 
enthusiasm  in  his  profession.  He  was  also  an  excellent  surgeon,  but 
wholly  deficient  in  business  tact,  and  became,  in  consequence,  involved 
in  debt,  for  which  his  valuable  library,  the  fruit  of  years  of  labor  and 
expense,  was  seized  by  his  creditor  and  landlord."  ^  From  the  shock 
he  soon  afterward  died. 

The  number  of  students  fluctuated,  being  only  15  in  1838.  ^  In  1838^ 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  faculty  occupied  their  new  buildings 
on  Korth  Broadway.*    (These  are  now  the  Church  Home  and  Infirm- 

1  Owing  to  some  chauges,  the  faculty  asincoqiorated  was  H.  G.  Jameson,  professor 
of snrgery  and sargical  anatomy;  8.  K.  Jennings,  materia  medica  and thempea tics; 
W.  W.  Handy,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children ;  T.  E.  Bond,  theoiy 
and  practice  of  medicine;  Samuel  Annan,  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology;  and 
J.  B.  Rogers,  professor  of  chemistry. 

^  Quinan's  Med.  Annals  of  Baltimore. 

3  Am.  Almanac. 

^Quinan,  p.  36. 
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ary.)  They  cost  $40,000  and  were  provided  with  a  general  and  marine 
hospital^  and  contained  dormitory  accommodations  for  the  students. 
Inspired  by  their  new  bailding,  the  faculty  made  up  their  minds  to  ask 
for  an  enlargement  of  their  charter  and  received  their  desire  March  6, 
1839.*  By  this  the  "Washington  Medical  College  of  Baltimore  is 
authorized  to  constitute,  appoint,  and  annex  to  itself  the  other  three 
colleges  and  faculties,  namely,  the  faculty  of  divinity,  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences,  the  faculty  of  law,  and  such  academies  or  prepara- 
tory schools  as  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  said  colleges  or  faculties."  The  name  is  now  to  be  the 
Washington  University  of  Baltimore,  and  the  officers  and  their  succes- 
sors who  were  invested  with  power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  Washing- 
ton Medical  College  may  do  so  for  Washington  University.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  visitors  in  the  same  year,  1839,  reported  to  the  leg- 
islature that  the  accommodations  of  the  new  buildings  were  ample/^ 

By  the  catalogue  for  1840,  we  fiud  that  Eev.  John  M.  Duncan  was 
president  and  John  S.  Tyson  secretary  of  the  board  of  visitors.  The 
new  charter  is  given  in  full,  but  no  attempt  to  use  the  enlarged  powers 
is  referred  to  and  I  am  not  aware  that  such  an  attempt  was  ever  made. 

With  the  new  buildings,  however,  came  a  great  increase  in  medical 
students.*    In  1830,  there  were  35;  in  1840,  50;  in  1841,  60. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  Washington  University  for  the  next  nine 
years;  till  in  September,  1849,  the  faculty  removed  from  Broadway  to 
the  new  assembly  rooms,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Lombard  and  Han- 
over streets,  probably  because  the  distance  to  Broadway  from  the  center 
of  the  city  was  considered  too  great.  In  spite  *of  the  removal,  the 
school  for  some  years  decreased  in  numbers,  having  only  25  students 
in  1851.* 

The  next  we  hear  of  the  university  is  the  final  collapse,  when,  in 
December,  1851,  the  buildings  on  Broadway  and  the  new  hall  on  Lom- 
bard street  are  sold  for  debt  and  the  medical  school  closed. 

Among  the  prominent  physicians  of  Baltimore  who  graduated  at  the 
old  Washington  University  are  L.  O'Brien  (1828),  the  author  of  "Benny 
Havens,"  Abram  B.  Arnold  (1848),  Wakeman  Briarly  (1840),  Thomas 
B.  Evans,  Gerard  E.  Morgan,  and  M.  N.  Taylor. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  later  to  be  famous 
as  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  Egyptian  troops,  returned  from  the  South, 
after  serving  in  the  Confederate  army  for  four  years.  He  had  been 
professor  in  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Maryland  before 
the  war  and  claimed  his  old  position,  which  was  refused  him,  as  it  had 


I A  part  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  service. 

'Laws  of  Maryland,  1838,  ch.  138.    In  this  they  foUowed  the  example  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  • 

3  The  committee  was  Samuel  B.  Martin,  m.  d.,  Rev.  John  Johns,  d.  d.,  Samuel  T. 
Thompson,  esq..  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  d.  d.,  and  Rev.  John  G.  Morris. 

^  Am.  Almanac. 
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already  been  filled.  Dissatisfied  with  the  University  of  Maryland  f<Mr 
this  reason,  he  indaced  other  physicians  and  surgeons  who  had  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  to  join  with  him  in  reestablishing  the  old 
Washington  University  Medical  School  as  a  Southern  medical  school 
in  the  strictest  sense.  So  prominent  was  ho  in  the  movement  that  the 
school  was  often  called  ^'  Warren's  School."  He  and  his  associates 
obtained  from  the  legislature  a  renewal  of  the  charter^  and  an  author- 
ization to  establish  "The  Maryland  Free  Hospital."  The  governor  was 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  the  buildings  and  report  if  it  be 
advisable  for  the  State  to  appropriate  for  it.  This  act  was  passed 
March  23, 1867,  and  the  medical  school  was  soon  organized.  Again, 
the  next  year,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  governor  having 
reported  favorably,  a  board  of  27  visitors*  is  constituted,  $10,000  is 
given  for  building  the  hospital,  and  "$2,500  annually  for  the  treatment 
of  one  patient  from  each  county  and  legislative  district  of  Baltimore, 
and  for  matriculation,  dissection,  aud  graduation  fees  for  the  full  in- 
struction of  one  student  from  each  county,  etc.,  to  be  recommended  by 
the  senator  of  the  district." 

To  show  the  intense  Southern  spirit  of  the  projectors  of  this  enter- 
prise, a  few  sentences  are  quoted  from  the  catalogue  for  1868: 

Quo  studeut  from  each  Congressional  district  of  the  late  slave-holding  States  is 
received  as  a  beneficiary  in  Washington  Universityi  precedence  being  given  to 
wounded  and  disabled  soldiers. 

In  enumerating  the  advantages  of  Baltimore,  we  find: 

This  is  emphatically  the  favored  land,  within  whose  soil  no  noxions  political  dog- 
mas germinate,  and  where  every  white^  man,  whatever  his  opinions  or  antecedents, 
can  think  and  speak  and  act  according  to  the  dictaiiea  of  his  conscience,  withoat 
fear  of  bayonets  and  bastiles. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Foard  was  dean  for  the  first  year,  after  that  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Chancellor,  since  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  after 
his  resignation  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsay.  Among  the  faculty  were  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Bond,  jr.,  of  the  old  faculty  j  Dr.  Edward  Warren,  after- 
wards Warren  Bey,  Dr.  J.  !N.  Monmonier,  Dr.  H.  St.  George  Hopkins, 
etc. 

The  lectures  were  held  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Calvert  and  Sara> 
toga  till  1871,  when  the  school  moved  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the 

»  Laws  of  Maryland,  1867,  ch.  170. 

^  After  the  revival  of  the  medical  school  in  1867,  the  State  appointed  the  following 
visitors:  Thomas  E.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Robert  G.  Brent,  James  H.  Buchanan,  Rev.  James 
J.  Bollock,  J>.  D.,  Rev.  Richard  Fnller,  D.  D.,  James  Montgomery,  M.  d.,  James  T. 
Earlo,  Oden  Bowie,  Eli  J.  Henkle,  m.  d.,  Edward  J.  Chaisty,  M.  D.,  Henry  C.  Dal- 
lam, esq.,  Charles  Marshall,  esq.,  E.  Hall  Riohardson,  M.  p.,  £.  H.  Webster,  Samoel 
W.  Smith,  esq.,  Alexander  Hogan,  esq.,  Peter  W.  Hairston,  Thomas  Swann,  Alex- 
ander H.  Hobbs,  esq.,  Rev.  C.  M.  Callaway,  Revcrdy^Tohnson,  T.  W.  Hammond,  x. 
D.,  David  T.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Wise,  Rev.  John  B.  Ross,  M.  D., 
James  R  Herbert,  esq.,  and  John  C.  Parker. — [Laws  of  Maryland,  1868,  ch.  346. 

^  The  italics  are  not  ours. 
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sarae  streets — the  building  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hospital  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

In  1870  the  State  continued  the  grant  of  $3,500  for  two  years  on  tbe 
same  conditions^  and  also  authorized  the  raising  of  a  ground  rent  of 
$10,000  on  their  property,  to  be  expended  in  enlarging  their  buildings 
or  in  erecting  additional  ones  "for  university  or  hospital  purposes.''^ 

In  1871  it  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  a  medical  school 
in  Kcw  Orleans  on  account  of  granting  a  degree  to  a  student  who  had 
left  the  former. 

In  1871,  owing  to  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  management  of  the 
school,  Drs.  Warren,'Byrd,  Opie,  and  others  withdrew  and  founded  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.' 

The  act  of  1870  having  failed,  through  inaccuracy  of  its  wording, 
and  the  medical  school  needing  more  money,  another  act^  was  passed 
February  26, 1872,  repealing  the  former  and  authorizing  the  board  of 
visitors  to  borrow  $15,000  as  a  ground  rent  or  mortgage  on  their  prop- 
erty. This  sum  was  to  be  used  to  pay  off  debts  and  the  board  of  visit- 
ors were  empowered  to  give  a  power  of  attorney  to  the  dean  for  exe- 
cuting this  affair. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  legislature  an  act  was  passed  giving  the 
professors  power  to  rearrange  their  chairs,  to  determine  duration  and 
number  of  sessions,  and  to  grant  degrees  (which  power  they  formerly 
shared  with  the  board  of  visitors.* 

Under  the  first  of  these  acts  debts  for  the  buildings  to  the  amount 
of  $12,500  were  incurred,  before  the  technicality  which  made  the  act  null 
was  discovered.  The  faculty  took  the  responsibility  on  themselves  in 
the  interim  and  obtained  the  passage  of  the  second  act;  but  this  also 
proved  defective.  The  property  was  consequently  about  to  be  sold 
unless  the  debt  was  paid,  when,  in  1874,  the  legislature  passed  an  act^ 
appropriating  from  the  State  treasury  $10,000,  if  the  debt  be  paid  and 
the  university  will  instruct  gratuitously  one  student  from  each  district. 

In  1873"'  we  learn  that  the  wiiiter  session  begins  October  1  and  ends 
February  22;  the  spring  session  begins  second  Monday  in  l^farch  and 
lasts  four  months.  Tuition  was  $65  a  course,  matriculation  fee  $5  and 
graduating  fee  $20. 

In  1877  the  franchises  of  the  university  were  transferred  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  merging  of  the  two  institu- 
tions was  authorized  by  the  legislature  March  27, 1878,"  in  an  act  which 
gave  all  theprivilegesof  Washington  University  to  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons. 

^LaTTS  of  Maryland,  Feb.  19,1870,  ch.  16 

■  Laws  of  Maryland,  1870,  ch.  126. 

»  Cordell,  p.  122. 

*  Laws  of  Maryland,  1872,  ch.  30. 

•Laws  of  Maryland,  1872,  ch.  99. 

«Law8  of  Maryland,  1874,  ch.  266;  passed  Apr.  11, 1874. 

^Howard's  Baltimoro  City. 

"Laws  of  Maryland,  1878,  ch.  174. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS  (1872-1894). 

By  Prof.  Charlks  F.  Bevan,  M.  D. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Baltimore,  was  started 
daring  the  summer  of  1872.  Articles  of  incorporation  were  obtained 
from  the  court  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  1872,  and  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature confirmed  the  powers  granted  by  the  court  j  the  act  bears  the 
date  of  January  2, 1873.  The  prime  movers  in  the  new  school  whose 
names  appear  in  the  act  of  incorporation  are  Edward  Warren,  m.  d., 
Harvey  L.  Byrd,  m.  d.,  Thomas  Opie,  m.  d.,  Peter  Goolrick,  m.d.,  John 
S.  Lynch,  M.  D.,  and  W.  W.  Murray,  M.  d. 

The  incorporators  were  materially  aided  by  Dr.'E.  Lloyd  Howard  and 

Dr.  W.  Simon.    The  fticulty  as  at  first  constituted  was  as  follows:* 

Edward  Warren,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery. 

Harvey  L.  Byrd,  M.  D.,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  mediciue* 

Thomas  Opie,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics. 

Peter  Goolrick,  M.  D.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  toxicology. 

W.  W.  Murray,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

John.  S.  Lynch,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy. 

E.  Lloyd  Howard,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology . 

W.  Simon,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

Charles  F.  Bevan,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

The  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  located  on  the  corner  of  Lombard  and  Hanover  streets,  was 
secured  for  college  purposes,  and  the  first  course  of  lectures  of  the  new 
school  began  October  1, 1872.  Poorly  supplied  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances and  equipments  of  a  medical  school,  this  first  session  was  a  x>eriod 
of  sore  trial.  A  dispensary,  the  only  source  of  clinical  material,  was 
started,  but  its  location  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  high  building  was  not  con- 
ducive to  any  iwpularity,  and  its  usefulness  was  very  restricted.  Almost 
all  of  the  clinical  material  used  for  instruction  was  obtained  from  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  the  professional  staff.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  mani- 
fest disadvantages  and  of  many  more  that  were  not  so  very  apparent, 
35  young  men  matriculated  and  applied  themselves  to  hard  work  under 
teachers,  many  of  whom  had  but  limited  experience  in  imparting  their 
knowledge.  These  first  students  were  obtained  from  North  Oaroliua, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  a  few  from  Maryland. 

On  the  completion  of  the  first  course  of  lectures.  Dr.  Edward  War- 
ren, one  of  the  incorporators  and  leading  spirits  in  the  new  organiza- 
tion, decided  to  leave  the  school  and  accept  an  appointment  of  medical 
officer  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  This  loss,  it  was  believed,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  enterprise.  A  reorganization,  however,  was  made  with  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Warren,  new  material  was  brought  into  the  school, 
and  the  chairs  were  rearranged,  so  that  when  the  second  session 
(1873-'74)  came  the  departments  were  arranged  as  follows: 

II.  L.  ByrD)  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
Thos.  Opie,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics. 

^  Soharf 's  Baltimore  CUty  and  County,  p.  738. 
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P.  GoOLRlCKi  M.  D.y  profcMor  of  meclioal  jurisprndence  and  toxicology. 

Jno.  S.  Lynch,  M.  D.,  profemor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medicine. 

W.  W.  Murray,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera  pea  tics. 

£.  Lloyd  Howard,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  nervoas  diseases. 

T.  S.  Latimkk,  M.  I>.,  professor  of  practice  and  principles  of  surgery. 

D.  W.  Catheli.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  medical  and  surgical  pathology. 

A.  F.  Erich,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

T.  R.  Brown,  M.  D.»  professor  of  operative  surgery. 

A.  Fribdenwald,  M.  D.,  professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

H.  R.  Noel.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Charles  F.  Bevan,  M.  1).,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  lei  turer  on  oHteology. 

The  school,  decidedly  strengtheued  by  its  additions  and  rearrange- 
ment of  its  chairs,  entered  upon  the  second  session  with  a  class  of  50 
students. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  new  school  was,  naturally,  a  hos- 
pital. Such  clinical  instruction  as  the  students  received  was  derived 
from  the  dispensary  conducted  by  the  college,  and  from  private  patients 
of  the  professors.  Efforts  were  made  to  gain  hospital  a<lvantages,  but 
were  fruitless. 

In  1874,  with  the  assistance  derived  from  a  State  appropriation,  the 
college  started  the  Maryland  Lying-in  Asylum,  with  the  object  of  giv- 
ing such  practical  iustructiou  in  midwifery  as  would  be  most  valuable 
to  the  young  student  and  practitioner.  This  movement  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  wise  and  valuable  in  the  history  of  the  school.  In  no 
other  medical  school  was  the  same  amount  of  importance  attached  to 
practical  midwifery,  nor  equal  opportunities  presented  for  acquiring 
that  familiarity  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  lying-in 
room  which  tend  so  largely  to  the  making  of  a  successful  practitioner. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  developed  and  made  this 
practical  branch  one  of  its  most  important  levers  for  popular  favor  and 
support. 

In  1875  Dr.  Noel,  who  had  been  in  delicate  health  for  some  years, 
resigned  the  chair  of  physiology,  and  Dr.  K.  Lloyd  Howard  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  department,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  anatomy. 
Some  dissensions  and  disagreements  of  the  faculty  in  this  same  year 
(1875)  caused  the  resignations  of  Drs.  Byrd  and  Murray,  whose  phices 
were  at  once  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Bevan  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy,  Dr.  A.  Atkinson  to  materia  medica,  and  the  trans- 
ferrenceof  Dr.  Erich  to  diseases  of  women,  Dr.  Howard  to  chemistry, 
Dr.  Latimer  to  physiology,  and  Dr.  Coskery  to  the  chair  of  surgery. 

In  1877  the  Washington  University  S«*hool  of  Me<licine,  which  had 
become  financially  embarrassed,  sold  out  its  hospital,  college  buildingS| 
properties,  and  franchise  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  subseciuently  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  obtained  consolidating 
the  two  schools  under  the  name  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. 

A  new  era  of  prosperity  opcnml  with  this  amalgamation,  the  i>osse8- 
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sion  of  a  large  and  weli-oqaipped  general  hospital  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  jiortion  of  the  city,  obtaining  most  of  the  accident  and 
casualty  cases  of  a  flourishing  outdoor  department,  constantly  feeding 
the  hospital  with  selected  material,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  serv- 
ice. The  effect  of  the  new  possession  was  at  once  manifest.  The  class 
of  1877-'78,  numbered  175. 

In  1870  the  Maryland  Woman's  Hospital  was  started,  and  under  the 
skillful  guidance  of  Prof.  A.  P.  Erich,  M.  D.,  it  soon  evinced  a  marked 
degree  of  popularity.  It  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  diseases  of  women, 
and  attracted  an  abundance  of  rare  clinical  material  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. The  year  1880  found  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
well  equipped;  its  large  general  hospital  with  an  out-door  patronage  of 
nearly  20,000  cases  annually;  its  maternite  filled  with  those  needing  its 
aid,  and  the  woman's  hospital  daily  growing  in  usefulness.  These 
facilities  for  clinical  instruction  brought  large  classes  of  students. 
Some  250  matriculates  attended  the  lectures  of  1880,  which  number 
increased  to  350  in  1882-'83. 

A  number  of  alterations  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty  were  made. 
Prof.  D.  W.  Cathell  resigned.  His  department  was  consolidated  with 
the  chairs  of  practice  and  surgery.  In  1879  Prof.  T.  R.  Brown,  M.  d., 
died  from  a  septic  pneumonia,  and  in  1881  Prof.  E.  Lloyd  Howard, 
M.  D.,  was  drowned.  The  loss  of  these  two  valuable  workers  in  the 
school  was  most  seriously  felt.  In  1886  Prof.  A.  F.  Erich,  m.  d.,  was 
suddenly  stricken  down. 

In  1888  the  college  sustained  a  great  loss  through  the  death  of  Prof. 
John  S.  Lynch,  M.  D.,  and  again  in  1889,  in  the  death  of  Prof.  Oscar  L 
Ooskery.  On  the  cx>mpletion  of  the  session  of  1889,  Prof.  A.  B.  Arnold, 
M.  D.,  resigned  his  chair,  owing  to  his  removal  to  a  distant  city,  and  in 
1891  Prof.  Richard  Gundry,  M.  D.,  who  for  many  years  had  been  an 
active  worker  in  developing  the  school,  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  last 
debt  to  nature.  These  losses  in  the  organization  were  repaired  by  con- 
solidations of  chairs,  promotions  from  the  adjunct  corps  and  the  addi> 
tion  of  new  material. 

In  1889  the  large  lot  adjoining  the  college  property,  and  known  as 
"the  city  spring  lot"  was  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  hospital. 
This  lot,  owned  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  for  many  years  used  as 
a  small  public  park,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  had  several 
times  tried  to  acquire.  They  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  city  coun- 
cil to  pass  an  ordinance  under  which  it  was  sold  at  public  auction,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  becoming  the  purchasers.  An  alliance  had  been 
formed  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  after  the  lot  had  been  acquired, 
the  new  city  hospital  was  soon  started.  It  was  formally  ox>ened  on 
December  20,  1889.  An  inspection  by  the  medical  profession  of  the 
State  was  made  January  1,  1890,  and  the  first  patient  was  admitted 
January  2, 1890.  The  new  hospital  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
It  may  be  called  a  model  hospital,  as  representing  the  most  desirable 
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featares  ia  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  It  has  an  extreme  capac- 
ity of  about  300  beds.  It  is  under  the  medical  and  surgical  charge  of 
the  college  and  is  connected  directly  with  the  clinic  rooms.  It  conse- 
quently adds  material  advantages  to  the  already  great  clinical  field  of 
the  school.  By  the  removal  to  the  new  building  the  college  gains  much 
desirable  room. 

In  1891  the  old  hdspital  building  was  demolished  and  in  its  place  wa« 
erected  a  commodious  structure  devoted  to  teaching  purposes.  The 
ground  floor  is  used  entirely  for  the  clinical  work  of  the  outdoor 
department^  second  floor  for  a  smiill  accident  ward,  faculty  room,  patho- 
logical laboratory,  and  ward  class  rooms;  the  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
chemical,  physiological,  and  bacteriological  laboratories,  while  the  whole 
of  the  upper  floor  aflfbrds  an  exceedingly  well  lighted  and  ventilated  ana- 
tomical department.  The  new  building  was  erected  during  the  interim 
of  the  sessions  of  1890-'91,  and  was  ready  for  use  by  the  class  of  1801-'92. 
One  of  the  most  constant  and  consistent  aims  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  has  been  to  improve  the  general  standing  of  the 
medical  i)rofession  by  superior  qualifications  in  its  graduates.  The 
faculty  has  from  time  to  time  introduced  reforms  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing; increased  the  amount  of  clinical  and  x)ractical  work  required; 
adopted  such  measures  as  would  insure  the  necessary  attendance  upon 
a  full  course  of  lectures  on  the  part  of  both  first  and  second  course  stu- 
dents. In  many  reputable  schools  students  frequently  fail  to  matriculate 
until  a  late  period  of  the  sessiou,  often  deferring  their  entrance  at  the 
college  until  the  lecture  course  is  half  over;  or  in  the  case  of  first-year 
students  many  leave  the  city  at  the  Christmas  recess  or  early  in  Janu- 
ary, and  thus  lose  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  medical  instruc- 
tion. This  practice  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  early 
determined  to  break  up.  Accordingly  students  are  not  received  or  can 
not  be  credited  by  a  full  course  unless  they  matriculate  during  the  first 
month  of  the  term,  and  before  receiving  their  tickets  at  the  close  of 
the  term  they  must  sign  the  post  matriculation  book,  thereby  evidenc- 
ing their  actual  time  of  attendance.  The  standard  necessary  for  gradua- 
tion has  similarly  been  constantly  raised,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
modem  tendency  the  examinations  are  now  conducted  in  writing.  The 
policy  of  graduating  students  after  a  2-y ears'  course  of  study  was 
recognized  and  openly  condemned  as  being  entirely  too  brief.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  that  as  far  back 
as  1880-'81,  when  the  American  Medical  College  Association  met  in 
Atlanta  to  consider  the  subject  of  reforms  among  the  medical  schools, 
that  its  representatives.  Profs.  Howard  and  Lynch,  were  authorized  to 
pledge  the  college  to  the  3-year  compulsory  course  and  other  reforms. 
Unfortunately,  concentrated  action  could  not  be  obtained.  Some  of 
the  largest  and  most  influential  medical  schools  refused  to  jeopardize 
what  they  conceived  to  be  their  business  interests  and  the  association 
was  disbanded. 
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Very  recently  an  effort  was  started  by  the  profession  of  Baltimore 
looking  to  the  adoption  of  the  compulsory  3-year  coarse.  A  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  faculty,  at  which  the  represen. 
tative  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  proposed  to  extend 
the  movement  over  a  wider  area  than  the  State  of  Maryland  by  reviv- 
ing the  National  Medical  College  Association. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Nashville, 
in  May,  1890,  the  American  Medical  College  Association  was  revived,  • 

due  largely,  it  is  believed,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Baltimore  schools  and  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This 
association  agreed  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical  education ;  to  require 
entrance  examinations  before  beginning  the  study  of  medicine,  and  to 
make  the  course  of  study  one  of  three  years'  graded  instruction.  These 
changes  have  enabled  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  devote 
most  of  the  time  of  the  first  and  second  years  to  laboratory  work,  and 
allow  the  third  year  to  be  spent  in  advanced  lecture-room  instruction, 
ward  class,  bedside,  and  general  clinical  work.  The  facilities  of  the 
college  can  thus  be  utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  faculty,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  arranged  as  follows: 

Thomab  Opie,  M.  D.y  professor  of  gynaecology  and  dean  of  the  faculty. 

Thomas  S.  Latimer,  M.  D.,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  me<licine  and 
clinical  medicine. 

Aabon  Friedenwald,  M.  D.;  professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  tind  ear. 

Charles  F.  Be  van,  M.  D.,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and  olin- 
ical  surgery.  • 

Wm.  Simon,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry.  ^ 

Oeorge  H.  RoH^y  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  hygiene,  and 
mental  diseases. 

J.  W.  Chambers,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery. 

Oeorge  J.  Preston,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology  and  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

N.  G.  Eeirle,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  pathology  and  medical  jarispmdence. 

L.  £.  Neale,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics. 

R.  B.  Winder,  M.  D.,  D.  T).  S.,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  dental  surgery 
as  applied  to  medicine. 

ADJUNCT  FACULTY. 

Joseph  H.  Branham,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  lecturer  on  diseases  of  the 

rectum. 
George  Thoaias,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  diseases  of  throat  and  chest. 
William  8.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  obstetrics  and  chief  of  the  outdoor 

obstetric  department. 
C.  Hampson  Jonks,  M.  B.  (Edin.),  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  physiology. 
Harry  Friedenwald,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 
J.  W.  Lord,  A.  B,,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  dermatology  and  bandaging. 
Frank  C.  Bressler,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  diseases  of  children. 
Henry  P.  Hynson,  Ph.  G.,  demonstrator  of  pharmacy. 
Julius  Friedenwald,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  pathology. 
W.  F.  Smith,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 
W.  Wayland  Frames,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  chemistry. 
F.  D.  Sanger,  M.  D.,  prosector. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  (1882-1894). 
By  Prof.  Thomab  A.  Ashby^  M.  1). 

The  Baltimore  Medical  College  was  organized  by  a  nnmber  of  well* 
known  physicians  residing  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during  the  month 
of  August,  1881.  In  the  following  month  it  was  duly  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Maryland,  with  a  charter  as  broad  and  liberal  as  was 
ever  granted  to  an  educational  institution  in  the  State.  The  college 
began  its  work  in  a  building  located  on.  North  Howard  street,  with  a 
full  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants.  Its  pecuniary  resources  were  at 
this  time  limited,  and  the  work  of  the  college  progressed  with  embar- 
rassment for  the  first  three  sessions.  Disagreements  and  dissensions 
arose  in  the  faculty  oVer  the  policy  of  the  school,  which  led  to  frequent 
resignations  and  changes  in  its  faculty  and  corps  of  teachers.  Until 
1884  no  successful  progress  was  made  in  the  affairs  of  the  college.  Dur- 
ing this  year  new  additions  were  made  to  its  faculty  which  gave  new 
life  and  new  energy  to  its  plans  and  purposes  and  led  to  a  complete 
revolution  in  its  policy  and  management.  These  changes  were  so  rad- 
ical that  nothing  remained  of  the  former  institution  but  its  liberal  char- 
ter and  one  member  of  its  original  incorporators.  With  a  faculty  and 
board  of  trustees  under  its  reorganization  the  affairs  of  the  college 
assumed  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  was  scarcely  anticipated,  and 
which  has  continued  in  progressive  ratio  up  to  the  present  date.  A 
valuable  proiierty  was  purchased  on  North  Howard  street,  extending 
through  to  Linden  avenue,  in  which  the  college  found  a  i)ermanent 
home,  and  here  from  year  to  year,  by  judicious  purchases  of  adjacent 
property  and  improvements,  the  present  college  building  and  Mary- 
land Qeneral  Hospital  sprang  into  existence.  The  old  college  building, 
a  4story  structure,  contained  all  the  lecture  rooms,  laboratory  rooms, 
and  space  needed  for  the  time  being  by  students.  But  the  classes 
of  students  outgrew  the  facilities  of  that  building,  so  marked  was 
the  increase.  The  faculty,  therefore,  erected  in  1892  and  1893  a  new 
college  building  with  all  of  the  modern  facilities  and  appurtenances  for 
teaching,  which  brought  the  college  up  to  the  very  largest  and  highest 
re<|uirements  of  an  educational  institution. 

The  new  college  building  fronts  on  Madison  street,  comer  of  Linden 
avenue,  and  extends  northerly  on  the  latter.  It  is  now  completed  and 
thoroughly  furnished  and  equipi^ed  for  the  reception  and  education  of 
students  of  me<licine.  It  is  five  stories  in  height,  of  Byzantine  style, 
with  comer  tower,  tile  roof,  and  a  richly  embellished  archway,  in  red 
Seneca  stone. 

The  first  story  is  approached  by  a  bnnid  and  easy  stairway,  and  con- 
tains a  reading  room,  a  smoking  room,  a  cloak  room  and  lavatory;  it  is 
well  lighted  and  heated,  and  is  intended  solely  for  the  use  and  n>mfort 
of  students. 

The  second  fioor  is  reached  through  an  arched  entrance  and  vcj^tibule. 
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with  a  mosaic  floor  and  wainscot  of  polished  Georgia  marble,  and  a 
doorway  of  quartered  oak,  having  side-lights  of  chipped  beveled  plate 
glass.  The  main  hallway  extends  back  to  the  center  of  the  building. 
At  the  right  of  the  hallway  is  the  large  faculty  room,  tastily  finished  in 
oak ;  on  the  left  the  dean's  office  with  reception  room,  neatly  finished  in 
the  same  material.  From  the  main  hallway,  a  wide  and  imposing  stair- 
way, finished  in  oak,  leads  to  a  landing,  from  which  two  other  stair- 
ways proceed  to  all  the  higher  floors.  The  dispensary  is  situated  on  ' 
this  floor,  in  center  and  rear  of  the  building.  It  comprises  a  recep- 
tion room  20  by  20  feet;  a  drug  room;  and  is  bordered  with  eight  pri- 
vat3  consultation  rooms,  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  patients 
by  the  physicians  and  specialists  in  the  various  departments. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  lecture  hall,  with  anteroom,  vestibule, 
and  private  stairway  in  rear. 

The  lecture  hall  is  40  by  80  feet,  symmetrically  constructed,  with  a 
stage  at  one  end  4:  feet  liigh,  on  wliich  are  appliances  for  demonstra- 
ting lectures  and  experiments;  from  the  lecture  platform  to  the  rear  of 
the  hall  there  is  a  uniform  rise  amounting  to  4  feet;  it  is  perfectly 
lighted,  approached  by  broad  stairways,  and  is  furnished  with  opera 
chairs,  all  numbered,  and  arranged  with  one  central  and  two  lateral 
aisles;  this  ball  will  seat  600  students. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  the  amphitheater,  with  the  necessary  wait- 
ing and  ansesthctizing  rooms,  and  the  histological  and  pathological  lab- 
oratory. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  is  situated  in  the  mezzanine  story  and  i 

fronts  on  the  south  and  west.    The  fifth  floor  contains  the  anatomical 
and  chemical  laboratories. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  all  students  matriculating  are  required  to  pass  a  preliminary 
entrance  examination  in  English  composition  in  the  translation  of  easy 
Latin  prose — (students  being  allowed  one  year  to  make  up  any  defi- 
ciency on  this  branch) — on  the  elements  of  algebra  or  arithmetic  and 
on  elementary  physics. 

Students  who  do  not  succeed  in  passing  the  required  Latin  examina- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  matriculate,  but  will  be  required  to  pass  the 
Latin  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second 
course,  an  instructor  of  Latin  being  employed  at  the  expense  of  the 
school. 

SCHEDULR  OF  GRADED  COURSE. 

Firnt  year. — Practical  histology,  practical  anatomy,  descriptive  anatomy,  syndes- 
mology,  practical  work  in  inorganic  chemistry,  pharmacy,  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, physiology,  general  chemistry,  bandaging,  and  any  other  branches  that  time  i 
permits. 

Secondyear, — Practical  pathology,  practical  anatomy,  syndesmology,  and  topograph* 
ical  anatomy,  practical  medical  chemistry,  practical  obstetrics,  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics,  bandaging  and  descriptive  anatomy,  physiology,  operative  and  olinical 
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•nrgery,  diseaBea  of  the  roc  torn,  organic  chemistry  and  toxicology,  and  hygiene, 
nervons  and  mental  diseases,  ohstctrics,  principles  and  practice  of  medic ino  and 
clinical  medicine,  diseases  of  nose,  throat,  and  chest,  principles  and  practice  of  sur- 
gery, diseases  of  eye  and  ear,  diseases  of  women,  diseases  of  children,  medical  Jnria- 
pmdence,  pathology,  and  all  clinics. 

TAtrdjfear. — Bacteriology,  nervons  and  mental  diseases,  obstetrics,  principles  and 
practice  of  medicine,  diseases  of  nose,  throaty  and  chest,  principles  and  practice  of 
surgery,  operative  and  olinical  surgery,  diseases  of  children,  medical  Jurisprudence, 
diseases  of  eye  and  ear,  and  diseases  of  women,  practical  obstetrics,  all  clinics  and 
sectiyn  work. 

The  Maryland  General  Hospital  is  a  4-stor7  strnctare,  built  of  red 
brick  fronting  on  Linden  avenue.  The  present  building  was  con- 
Btructed  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1894  and  adjoins  the  college 
bnilding. 

The  clinical  material  is  drawn  from  the  central  and  more  densely 
populated  sections  of  the  city,  and  is  unusually  rich  in  that  class  of 
cases  represented  by  accidents, *wound8,  and  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases of  uncommon  interest.  This  material  is  thoroughly  utilized  in 
the  college  amphitheater,  where  clinical  methods  of  instruction  are 
made  to  take  the  place  of  the  didactic  eourse  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  BO. 

Separate  eye  and  ear  and  lyingiu  departments  have  been  organised 
in  separate  buildings  for  their  respective  uses.  Here  the  student  is 
taught  in  a  most  practical  way  by  i>ersonal  contact  with  the  cases  under 
the  supervision  of  the  hexkl  of  the  department  and  his  assistants. 
Gynecological  wards  have  been  established  in  the  hospital  building, 
and  to  provide  for  cases  requiring  intra-abdominal  work  private  rooms 
have  been  set  apart*  The  clinical  facilities  for  a  practical  study  of 
me<licine  and  surgery  are  as  large  as  can  be  utilized  by  its  classes  of 
students.  £  very  effort  is  made  to  give  this  characteristic  to  the  method 
of  instruction  «^hile  the  student  is  carried  along  in  the  didactic  course 
and  in  laboratory  work. 

The  outdoor  department  of  the  hospital  draws  a  large  number  of 
patients  to  the  college,  who  are  in  like  manner  used  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  early  recognized  the  vast  importance  of  a 
most  careful  training  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  and  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology.  To  encourage  the  thorough  grounding  of 
its  students  in  these  technical  branches  every  student  is  reciuirtnl  to 
take  the  graded  course  extending  through  three  years. 

Laboratories  under  the  charge  of  trained  teachers  have  been  estab- 
lislie<l  in  connection  with  the  chairs  of  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
pathology,  in  which  the  facilities  and  apparatus  for  this  character  of 
work  have  been  provide<l. 

While  the  Baltimore  Medical  (^ollege  is  not  an  endowe<l  institution, 
and  is  owned  exclusively  by  the  members  of  its  faculty,  its  present 
plant  represents  an  outlay  of  considerably  over  $100,000.  The  gentle- 
men who  are  identified  with  its  development  have  spared  neither  labor. 
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capital,  or  enterprise  in  placing  the  college  upon  the  very  highest  plane 
for  thorough,  careful,  and  systematic  work  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion. Within  ten  years'  time,  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  previous 
four  years  of  discord  and  failure  to  overcome,  they  have  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  its  warmest  friends  could  have  anticipated.  In 
1889  its  class  numbered  less  than  20  students. 

The  session  of  1892-'93  saw  330  students  registered  in  the  classes  of 
the  college  and  142  graduates. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  does  not  contain  a  single  one  of  its  original 
incorporators,  but  is  composed  entirely  of  physicians  in  the  prime  of 
life,  who  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  before  them  and  who  have 
one  chief  aim  in  view,  the  development  of  an  institution  which  must 
take  a  high  and  honorable  position  among  the  medical  schools  of  this 
country.^ 

The  faculty  at  present  is  composed  |i8  follows : 

Professors, — Charles  G.  Hill,  M.  D.,  nervooB  and  mental  diseases;  Robert  H.  P.  EUts, 
M.  D.y  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  Wilmer  Brinton,  M.  D.,  obstetrics;  A.  C.  Pole, 
M.  D.,  anatomy ;  David  Streett,  M.  d.,  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  and  clinical 
medicine;  J.  D.  Blake,  m.  d.,  operative  and  clinical  surgery;  S.  K.  Merriok,  M.  d., 
diseases  of  nose,  throat,  and  chest;  George  Reuling,M.  d.,  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear ;  T.  A.  Ashby,  M.  D.,  diseases  of  women  and  children ;  Robert  W.  Johnson,  a.  b., 
M.  D., principles  and  practice  of  surgery;  Samuel  T. Earle,  m.  d.,  physiology^ and 
diseases  of  the  rectum. 

Lecturers. — William  T.  Howard,  jr.,  M.D.,  pathologist ;  J.  Webb  Foster,  ph.  g.,  phar- 
macy;  A.  K.  Bond,  a.  b.,  m.  d.,  diseases  of  children;  E.  D.  Ellis,  m.  d.,  materia  medica; 
W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  chemistry  and  hygiene;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Field,  ll.  b.,  medical 
jurisprudence;  J.  G.  Wiltshire,  M.  D.,  topographical  anatomy  and  syndesmology; 
J.  Frank  Crouch,  m.  d.,  obstetrics. 

WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1882  to  1890. 
By  Randolph  Winslow,  M.  D. 

In  December,  1881,  Drs.  Eandolph  Winslow  and  Thomas  A.  Ashby 
originated  the  idea  of  establishing  a  woman's  medical  college  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and,  after  considering  its  feasibility  invited  Drs.  B. 
Bernard  Browne  and  Eugene  F.  Oordell  to  join  them,  with  whom  a  tem- 
porary organization  was  effected.  Dr.  Browne  was  made  professor  of 
diseases  of  women,  Dr.  Ashby  professor  of  obstetrics,  Dr.  Winslow 
professor  of  surger3%  and  Dr.  Oordell  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics. 

Dr.  William  D.  Booker  was  then  elected  professor  of  physiology,  and 
soon  afterwards  Dr.  E.  B.  Morrison  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxi- 
cology. The  college  was  incorx)orated  February  20,1882,  Drs.  Browne, 
Ashby,  Winslow,  Oordell,  Booker,  Morrison,  and  Harlan  being  the 
incorporators.    Since  its  incorporation  Dr.  Eichard  Henry  Thomas  has 

1  The  intention  of  the  corporators  was  to  found  a  distinctively  Christian  coeduca* 
tioua]  medical  school,  and  they  required  that  aU  teachers  should  profess  their  belief 
in  Christianity, — [Scharf 's  Baltimore  City  and  County,  p.  139.] 
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been  elected  professor  of  diseases  of  throat  and  chesty  Dr.  John  G.Jay 
professor  of  anatomy  and  operative  surgery,  and  Dr.  John  S.  Lynch 
professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medicine.  Dr.  Morrison,  having 
determined  to  spend  some  time  in  Europe,  resigned  the  professorship 
of  chemistiy,  and  Dr.  Cameron  Piggot  was  appointed  lecturer  on  chem- 
istry and  pharmacy. 

In  May,  1882,  the  faculty  effected  a  permanent  organization,  electing 
Dr.  W.  D.  Booker  dean  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Oordell  secretary.  No  changes 
occurred  in  the  faculty  until  1884,  when,  owing  to  ill  healthy  Dr. 
John  S.  Lynch  resigned  the  chair  of  practice  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Cordell,  Dr.  Amanda  Taylor-Norris  being  selected  to  fill  the 
chair  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics.  The  chair  of  eye  and  ear 
diseases  was  also  created  and  Dr.  Eussell  Murdock  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  these  branches.  In  1886  Dr.  Piggott  resigned  the  lectureship 
on  chemistry,  and  Alonzo  L.  Thomsen,  b.  a.,  was  elected  professor  of 
this  branch.  Dr.  Booker  was  also  transferred  to  the  newly-created 
chair  of  diseases  of  children,  and  C.  Hampson  Jones,  m.  b.,  c.  m., 
succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  physiology.  In  1887  Dr.  Hiram  Woods 
was  elected  professor  of  eye  and  ear  diseases,  vice  Prof.  Murdock 
resigned,  and  in  1888  Dr.  John  B.  Winslow  succeeded  Profc  Thomsen 
in  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  Dr.  George  J.  Preston  was  elected 
professor  of  physiology,  vice  Prof.  Jones,  resigned.  In  1889,  Prof. 
Preston  having  resigned.  Dr.  John  E.  Winslow  was  elected  professor 
of  physiology  and  Dr.  Pearce  Kintzing  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry.  The  department  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  hygiene 
was  created  and  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith  became  its  first  professor.  Dr. 
C.  O.  Miller  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  histology  and 
pathology,  slnd  Dr.  E.  E.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  H.  Hare  in  that  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  pharmacy.  Dr.  George  E.  Graham  is  the  demon- 
strator of  anatomy. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Baltimore  is  intended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women  in  medicine  and  its  cognate  branches.  The  course  of 
study  is  distributed  over  a  period  of  three  years,  each  session  continuing 
seven  months.  The  first  session  began  in  October,  1 882,  and  terminated 
on  May  1, 1883,  when  one  lady  was  graduated.  Glasses  varying  from 
2  to  5  have  been  graduated  every  year  since.  The  instruction  is  both 
didactic,  by  means  of  lectures,  and  practical,  in  the  laboratories  and 
clinics.  The  outdoor  clinical  service  is  large  and  is  freely  utilized  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  whilst  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan  fur- 
nishes opportunities  for  the  study  of  more  serious  cases.  An  entrance 
examination  is  required,  in  order  to  prevent  women  who  are  unfitted  by 
reason  of  defective  education  from  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.^ 

*  The  Medical  Society  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College  was  organized  in  1885,  and 
is  composed  of  the  students,  faculty,  assistants,  and  physicians  practicing  in  Balti- 
more. Its  monthly  meetings  are  profitable  and  well  attended.  An  alumnae  associa- 
tion was  organized  on  May  2,  1884.  A  directory  for  nurses  has  been  established  at 
the  hospital  building  and  competent  nurses  are  furnished  at  any  time. 
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1890  to  1894. 
By  JosKPH  T.  Smith,  M.  D. 

Tlio  Bessioii  of  1890-'91  opened  with  IS  students;  of  tliis  number  6 
were  granted  diplomas  at  the  commencement  held  May  1, 1891. 

The  trustees  of  Bay  View  Asylum,  the  city  almshouse,  had  up  to 
1890  admitted  only  graduates  from  the  male  colleges  to  positions  on  its 
resident-student  staff,  but  about  that  time  they  passed  a  resolution  ^ 
admitting  graduates  from  the  female  colleges  as  well,  and  3  of  the  grad- 
uates of  this  college  of  1891  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  gradu- 
ate-student staff.  The  position  of  interne  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
(Blockley )  being  open  to  graduates  of  all  schools  upon  competitive  exam- 
ination, 2  of  the  graduates  of  this  college,  Dr.  Claribel  Gone  and  Dr. 
Flora  Pollock,  having  passed  with  high  averages,  were  admitted. 

The  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Boston,  Mass., 
appointed  one  of  the  graduates  of  this  college  as  one  of  the  eight 
internes  annually  appointed.  At  the  close  of  the  session  certain 
changes  in  the  faculty  were  found  necessary. 

Prof.  Taylor-l^orris  was  t;ransferred  to  the  chair  of  practical  obstet- 
rics, Pro£  J.  T.  Smith  to  that  of  materia  medica.  Prof.  J.  G.  Jay  to 
that  of  practice  of  surgery,  and  Prof.  E.  Winslow  to  that  of  principles 
of  surgery.  Dr.  I.  R.  Trimble  was  elected  a  member  of  the  faculty  as 
professor  of  anatomy.  Prof.  liandolph  Winslow,  owing  to  pressing 
duties  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  into  whose  medical  faculty  he 
had  been  elected  as  professor  of  anatomy,  resigned  his  position  as  dean,  / 
and  Prof.  J.  T.  Smith  was  elected  to  that  office. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1891-'92  Prof.  W.  D.  Booker  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  This  session  opened  with  27  students,  and  of 
this  number  3  were  graduated  at  the  spring  commencement.  The 
college  entered  upon  its  work  this  year  as  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  which  caused  the  entrance  requirements  to  be 
more  rigid  than  heretofore. 

During  the  session  of  1892-'93  there  were  22  students  on  th6  roll,  and 
8  of  these  were  granted  diplomas.  The  falling  off  in  numbers  was 
doubtless  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  more  rigid  entrance  requirements 
adopted  by  the  college  the  previous  year.  In  July,  1892,  the  faculty 
purchased  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Hoffman  and  McCulloh  streets, 
and  thus  found  a  home  for  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Samaritan — the 
college  hospital. 

Before  the  session  of  1893--'94  opened  the  faculty  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  retirement  of  three  of  their  number,  Profs.  E.  H.  Thomas, 
Randolph  Winslow,  and  A.  Taylor-Norris. 

These  resignations  necessitated  other  changes  in  the  faculty,  and 
Dr.  C.  W.  Mitchell  was  made  professor  of  diseases  of  children,  and  Dr. 
Pearce  Kintzing  professor  of  chemistry.  Dr.  Claribel  Cone  was  made 
lecturer  on  hygiene,  and  Mr.  Julian  Jones,  ll.  b.,  lecturer  on  medical 
jurisprudence. 
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For  two  or  three  years  the  work  of  the  college  had  been  very  much 
hampered  by  the  small  building  on  the  corner  of  Hoffman  street  and 
Druid  Hill  avenue  and  the  inadequate  accommodations  it  affordcdi 
The  faculty  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  to  securing 
a  now  building,  but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1893  that  they 
were  able  to  find  a  building  in  all  respects  suited  to  their  wants. 
Thus,  when  the  session  of  lB93-*94  opened  the  students  found  an  ample 
and  commodious  building  provided  for  them  on  the  corner  of  McCuUoh 
and  Hoffman  streets,  just  on  the  comer  opposite  the  building  pur- 
chased for  the  hospital.  The  faculty  now  owns  two  buildings  on  oppo- 
site corners  of  Hoffman  and  McCulloh  streets,  one  devoted  to  hospital 
and  one  to  college  purposes. 

The  catalogues  issued  for  the  session  of  1893~'94  have  upon  their 
face  the  new  seal  of  the  college  and  bearing  the  college  motto,  ^^lu  Dies 
Fieri  Meliwremr    The  present  faculty  (1893-'»4)  is : 

p.  Bernard  Brownb,  M.  I).,  professor  of  diseases  of  women. 

Tiios.  A.  AsiiBY,  51.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  cliotcal  gynecology. 

EcuB!ns  F.  CoRDKLLy  M.  D.y  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  iiiodicinc. 

John  G.  Jay,  M.  D.,  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  snrgerr. 

Hiram  Woods,  Jr.,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  diseases  of  eye  and  onr. 

Joseph  T.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Dran,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  tlierapontics  and 

clinical  i>rofos8or  of  diseases  of  oliest. 
John  R.  Wixslow,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology  and  cliaical  profcHsor  of 

diseases  of  throat  and  nose. 
I.  R.  Tiumdkr,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery. 
CUAS.  AV.  MiTCUBLLy  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  diseases  of  children. 
Psarce  Kintzing,  B.  Sc,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry. 

SOUTHERN  HOMEOPATHICAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  (1890). 

This  institution  was  opened  iu  the  fall  of  1890  and  occupies  the  build- 
ing on  West  Saratoga  street,  near  cathedral  formerly  known  as  Calvert 
Ball.    No  information  concerning  it  was  received  upon  inquiry. 

BALTIMORE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  RrKGERY  (1«3J>-1894). 
By  Prof.  R.  B.  Winder,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

This  college  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  in  1839, 
and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  until  the  present  time.  It  was 
the  first  institution  ever  founded  in  the  world  for  the  purpo.<«  of  giv- 
ing regular  college  instruction  in  this  important  specialty  of  medicine. 
The  founders  of  this  institution  and  its  faculty  were  Horace  II.  Hay- 
den,  M.  D.,  Chapin  A.  Harris,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Thomas  E.  Bond,  jr.,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  and  n.  Willis  Baxley,  m.  d. 

The  originator  of  the  idea  of  founding  such  an  institution  was  Dr. 
Chapin  A.  Harris,  to  whom  the  greatest  credit  and  honor  are  due  for 
his  untiring  eft'orts.  He  appealed  to  several  medical  si'hools  for  aid, 
whi<*li   they  ivfused.*     The  school  commenced  in  a  very  crude  and 

*  Api>lic:itioii  vran  tiret  moilo  to  tho  IJiiivornity  uf  Maryland  for  t«<liiiifV4i<>n  n^  a  He[»- 
araU*  ilrpartmont  thereof,  but  was  rvfuttod,  as  tbi>  university  wiutJuHteiiier^iu};  from 
thr  troubles  betweou  re;;eut«  and  trustees.     (CordoU,  p.  123.) 
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unsatisfactory  manner,  the  first  practical  lectures  on  anatomy  having 
been  held  in  a  stable  loft.  In  1841  the  first  graduation  took  place, 
and  two  students  (both  from  Maryland)  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  dental  surgery^  the  new  title  applying  to  this  especial  branch  of 
medicine.  Since  then  the  college  has  had  students  from  all  x>ortion8  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  is  represented  with  honor  not  only  in  every 
State  in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  countries  where  dentistry  is 
practiced,  and  the  position  of  court  dentist  in  nearly  all  European 
countries  is  held  by  an  alumnus  of  this  school. 

This  college  was  the  first  to  ptopose  an  association  of  dental  faculties 
in  1884,  the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  dental  educa- 
tion. There  were,  from  its  foundation  to  1889,  2,785  matriculates  and 
1,427  graduates. 

The  college  is  at  present  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  having  had 
the  past  session  the  largest  class  since  its  foundation.  The  course  of 
study  includes  all  the  subjects  necessary  to  a  thorough  dental  educa- 
tion in  these  advanced  and  progressive  times.  The  museum  of  the 
college  is  the  growth  of  years  and  is  a  large  and  rare  collection  of  ana- 
tomical specimens.  Plates  and  drawing  and  photographic  prints  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  subjects  are  in  gi*eat  numbers,  exceeding 
variety,  and  are  constantly  being  added  to.  The  collection  of  dental 
morbid  specimens  is  alone  worth  a  visit  to  examine.  A  large  number  of 
beautiful  pathological  specimens  have  recently  been  added  to  the  col- 
lection. The  collections  were  commenced  in  1839,  and  have  continued 
without  interruption  until  now,  and  during  the  many  years  this  college 
has  been  in  existence  the  supply  of  pathological  and  other  specimens 
for  illustrating  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  has  been  larger  than 
in  any  other  similar  institution.  The  museum  also  contains  the  teeth 
worn  by  George  Washington. 

There  was  a  semicentennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  col- 
lege held  in  March,  1889.  A  banquet  was  given  to  the  alumni  and  a 
happy  reunion  was  the  result. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Winder,  m.  d.,  d.  d.  s.,  was  dean  of  the  institution  until 
his  death  in  July,  1894.  His  predecessors  have  been  Dr.  Horace  A. 
Hayden,  1839  to  1840;  Dr.  Chapin  A.  Harris,  1840  to  1842;  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Bond,  1842  to  1849;  Dr.  Washington  R.  Handy,  1849  to  1853; 
Dr.  Philip  R.  Austin,  1853  to  1865,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  1865 
to  1882. 

The  college  was  first  located  on  the  east  side  of  Sharpe  street^ 
between  Lombard  and  Pratt,  thence  removing  to  the  Douglass  Insti- 
tute and  later  to  the  Assembly  Booms.  It  finally  found  a  home  in  its 
present  well-adapted  building  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Saratoga  and 
Eutaw  streets. 

Very  recently  the  faculty  have  decided  to  demand  three  years'  attend- 
ance upon  the  college  courses  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  present 
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himself  for  gradaatioii.  In  addition  to  this  the  preliminary  examina- 
tions for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  have  been  made  more  rigid 
and  exacting.  No  student  is  allowed  to  matriculate  who  can  not  aft 
least  write  good  grammatical  English,  and  the  curriculum  has  been 
enlarged  in  all  its  branches,  especially  in  anatomy,  which  is  really  the 
foundation  of  all  medical  and  surgical  study. 

MARYLAND  DENTAL  COLLEGE,  OF  BALTIMORE  (1873-1878). 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  1873,  with  E.  B.  Winder,  m.  d., 
B.  D.  s.,  later  head  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,  as  its  dean. 

The  next  year  we  learn  it  had  8  professors,  27  other  instructors,  and 
17  students.  The  course  was  a  two  years'  one  and  the  property  of  the 
institution  was  valued  at  $3,000.  From  the  catalogue  of  1876  we  learn 
it  claimed  to  ^^  offer  an  eminently  practical  course  of  instruction.  Lec- 
tures, both  didactic  and  clinical,  are  delivered  daily,  while  the  infirm- 
ary, under  the  charge  of  the  clinical  professor  and  demonstrators,  is 
open  during  the  entire  year.  Diplomas  are  conferred  upon  examina- 
tion when  merited,  but  the  candidate  for  graduation  must  be  21  years 
of  age." 

The  institution  was  never  a  large  one,  and  in  1878  was  merged  with 
the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  of  which  Dr.  F,  J.  S.  Gorgaa 
was  then  dean. 

THE  MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  (1841-1894). 

By  Charles  Schmidt. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  July  20, 1840, 
and  was  called  into  existence  by  a  then  increasing  necessity  for  more 
thoroughly  educated  and  better  trained  pharmacists  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal assistants. 

It  is  recorded  by  Mr.  William  S.  Thompson,  of  Baltimore,  who  began 
his  career  as  apprentice  about  the  time  mentioned,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  first  3  graduates  of  the  college,  that,  previous  to  this  period,  it  had 
been  quite  the  custom  among  physicians  to  compound  at  their  offices 
such  medicines  as  they  desired  their  patients  to  have,  the  labor  being 
frequently  assigned  to  a  more  or  less  inexperienced  student  of  medicinCi 
then  usually  pursuing  a  course  of  reading  at  physicians'  offices.  Pre- 
scriptions were  then  not  so  frequently  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  and 
the  latter  was  more  a  vender  of  crude  drugs,  such  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations as  were  then  in  common  use  by  the  laity,  numerous  quack 
nostrums  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  in  no  sense  pharmaceutical, 
such  as  glass,  paints,  dyestuflfs,  etc.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  num- 
ber of  medicines  increased,  and  as  their  preparation  and  compounding 
required  more  time,  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  characteristics 
and  constituents,  and  hence  greater  skill,  the  physician,  at  least  in  the 
larger  cities,  laid  aside  his  mortar  and  pestle  and  abandoned  this  work 
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to  the  apothecary,  confining  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Apoth- 
ecaries' shops  M^ith  their  apprentices  then  became  more  numerous,  and 
soon  the  general  desire  to  afford  the  latter  an  opportunity  for  receiving 
systematic  instruction  in  the  sciences  relating  to  their  calling  led  to 
the  establishment  of  colleges  of  pharmacy. 

Both  physicians  and  pharmacists  took  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy.  The  initiatory  confer- 
ence to  this  end  between  representatives  of  these  closely  allied  profes- 
sions was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  6.  Baker  June  8,  1840. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  present  on  this  occasion:  Drs.  Samuel 
G.  Baker,  W.  E.  A.  Aikin,  and  William  Biley,  representing  the  medical 
and  chirurgical  faculty,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  O.  Mackenzie,  George  W. 
Andrews,  David  Stewart,  Bobert  H.  Coleman,  B.  H.  Atkinson,  John 
Hill,  Jonathan  Chapman,  and  J.  W.  W.  Gordon,  representing  the 
pharmaceutical  interests.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Baker  presided.  After  a 
lengthy  discussion  the  meeting  finally  decided  '^  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  5  apothecaries  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  the  best  plan  for  a 
college  of  pharmacy  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.'^  In  their  report  to  the 
meeting,  held  June  22, 1840,  this  committee  recommended  ^Hhe  calling 
of  a  general  meeting  of  all  regularly-educated  apothecaries  of  the  city 
in  order  that  all  might  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  views  in 
reference  to  the  project."  The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee 
continued  and  instructed  to  invite  all  regularly- educated  apothecaries 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  a  general  meeting  to  take  place  July  6, 
1840.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  for  a  college  of  pharmacy,  the  committee  being 
instructed  to  report  to  the  meeting  July  20, 1840.  At  the  meeting  held 
on  the  latter  date  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  was  finally  ush- 
ered into  existence.  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Mackenzie  presided.  The  minutes 
of  the  several  preceding  meetings  having  been  read,  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  previous  meeting  presented  its  report  of  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  both  of  which  were  adopted  with  numerous  amendments. 
According  to  the  by-laws  the  officers  of  the  college  were  to  be  a  presi- 
dent, 2  vice-presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  3 
examiners,  the  officers  collectively  to  constitute  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  board  of  examiners  were  to  examine  orally  all  applicants  for 
membership  not  receiving  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  to  investigate  the  quality  of  medicines  such  applicants  were  in  the 
habit  of  dispensing.  All  members  were  required  to  sign  the  constitu- 
tion and  to  cause  their  apprentices  to  serve  as  such  at  least  four  years 
and  to  attend  at  least  one  course  of  lectures  at  the  college.  Meetiiigs 
were  to  be  held  monthly  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  reiiding  of 
essays,  and  the  discussion  of  all  matters  of  interest  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical profession.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect  the  first  officers  of  the  college,  with  the 
following  result:  Thomas  G.Mackenzie,  president;  George  W.Andrews, 
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first  vice-president;  Robert  H.  Coleman,  second  vice-president  $  William 
H.  Balderston,  secretary;  Henry  B.  Atkinson,  treasurer;  Benjamin 
Bush  Bobcrts,  David  Stewart,  and  Thomas  T.  Phillips,  board  of  exam- 
iners. The  organization  was  thus  fully  conclnded  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Tlie  board  of  trustees,  at  a  meeting  hdd  November  9,  1840,  resolved 
to  have  the  college  incorporated,  and  Messrs.  Benjamin  B.  Roberts  and 
Robert  H.  Coleman  were  delegated  to  present  the  memorial  to  the  legis- 
lature. The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  January  27, 1841,  and  was 
signed  by  William  Grason,  governor  of  the  State  of  Marj^land.  The 
act  was  to  have  force  for  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  at  the  college  began  the  first  W(H5k  in 
November,  1841,  and  ended  the  latter  part  of  February,  1842.  Six 
students  attended  during  this  session.  Three  of  these,  Messrs*  Wil- 
liam  S.  Thompson,  Alpheus  P.  Sharp,  and  Frederick  A.  Cochrane, 
were  declared  graduates  at  a  public  commeneenient  June  19,  1842. 
Attendance  upon  but  one  session  was  then  sufficient  for  graduation* 
The  home  of  the  college  was  then  a  single  small  room,  located  on  Gay 
strtH't,  north  of  Baltimore  street.  The  lectures  were  delivered  by  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  s<wen  of  whom  participated  in  the  labors,  each  of 
six  being  assigned  the  subject  matter  embraced  by  114  pages  of  the 
then  current  edition  of  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  by  Wood  and 
Bache,  while  David  Stewart  lectured  on  chemistry.  Neither  officers 
nor  lecturers  received  any  compensation  for  their  services,  the  income 
from  members'  and  students^  f(^s  being  applied  solely  to  the  purix)se 
of  sustaining  the  college.  This  was  surely  an  humble  beginning,  but 
the  effi>rtand  se1fsacrifi(*e  of  these  men  stand  forth  to-day  well  worthy 
of  the  admiration  of  the  present  generation. 

On  October  3,  1842,  the  board  of  trastees  resolved  that — 

Wbereafithe  constitution  of  this  college  req aires  attendance  upon  bntonoconrae 
of  lectures  for  graduation,  the  course  of  lectures  before  this  college  l>e  delivered 
hereafter  biennially  and  that  the  board  of  trustees  be  reqniMited  to  qualify  them> 
•elves  to  deliver  the  lectures  of  the  next  coarse  duriug  the  season  of  1S43''44. 

This  was  found  necessary  on  iic<*ouiit  of  the  small  numlKT  of  studt^nts 
likely  to  attend  an  annual  course.  The  lectures  of  the  session  of  1><13- 
'44  were  delivered  according  to  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  m^ason  of 
1841-42,  the  English  e<lition  of  Pereira's  Materia  Medica  l>eing  substi- 
tuted for  the  ITnited  States  Dispensatory.  At  the  dose  of  this  course 
in  1844  there  was  but  one  gradunte,  Samuel  Kodgers.  On  April  21, 
1844,  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  faculty  of  physic  of  the  University  of  Maryland  when'by  the 
lectures  of  the  college  of  pharmacy  were  to  be  united  with  those  of  the 
university  so  as  to  enable  tbe  students  of  medicine  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  lectures  on  pharmacy,  in  return  for  whieh  the  students  of  phar- 
macy were  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  attending  the  le<*tures  on  chemistry 
by  Prot  W.  £.  A.  Aikin,  dean  of  the  fac*ulty  of  physic    Tbe  lectures 
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on  pharmacy  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  university  building,  Lombard 
and  Green  streets,  where  quarters  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
college  of  pharmacy.  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  method  of  deliver- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  college  at  the  previous  sessions,  it  was  then 
decided  to  elect  a  professor  of  pharmacy  to  deliver  the  course  of  16  lec- 
tures at  the  university  during  the  coming  season,  1844-'45.  Dr.  David 
Stewart,  who  had  in  this  year  (1844)  taken  his  degree  at  the  university, 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  professorship.  The  name  of  the  chair  of 
pharmacy  thus  created  was  on  April  30, 1844,  changed  to  that  of  "Theory 
and  practice  of  pharmacy."  TheMarylandCoUegeof  Pharmacy  wasthus 
the  first  institution  in  this  country  to  establish  this  professorship.  The 
emoluments  for  the  labor  were  to  be  such  a  sum  as  might  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  course,  the  members  of  the  college  guarantee- 
ing the  purchase  of  at  least  20  tickets.  The  biennial  course  of  lectures 
was  thus  abandoned.  The  arrangement  with  the  faculty  of  physic  con- 
tinued in  force  until  the  year  1847,  when  the  interest  in  the  college  of 
pharmacy  began  to  decline.  The  labors  of  the  professor  were  never 
pecuniarily  remunerative,  nor  was  the  number  of  students  sufficiently 
large  to  j  tify  the  attending  effort  and  expense,  so  that  Prof.  David 
Stewart  resigned  his  oflSce  as  early  as  April  28,  1846.  There  were  no 
graduates  in  1845,  and  none  in  1846.  Of  the  17  original  members  of  the 
college,  7  had  by  this  time  changed  their  occupation,  and  4  had  been 
removed  by  death,  leaving  but  6  members  on  the  roll.  The  newcomers 
in  the  profession  manifested  no  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  college,  so  that 
finally  the  lectures  and  the  meetings  were  altogether  discontinued,  the 
last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  having  been  held  March  23, 1848, 
and  the  last  course  of  lectures  having  been  delivered  during  the  winter 
of  1846-'47.  Three  graduates  were  announced  in  the  latter  year,  namely, 
J.  Paris  Moore,  Ohr.  Steinhofer,  and  John  W.  Read.  Mr.  George  W. 
Andrews  was  the  president  of  the  college  at  that  time.  For  nine  years 
the  college  thus  lay  paralyzed,  while  her  charter  continued  in  force. 

Reorganization. — It  was  not  until  the  year  1856  that  interest  in  the 
institution  again  revived.  On  February  7  of  that  year  several  apothe- 
caries of  Baltimore  met  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  some  general 
principles  by  which  pharmacists  should  be  governed  in  their  relations 
to  each  other.  Ten  gentlemen  attended  this  meeting,  Mr.  Israel  J. 
Grahame  presiding,  with  Mr.  J.  Brown  Baxley  as  secretary.  After 
the  objects  of  the  meeting  had  been  stated  the  chairman  expressed  the 
opinion  that  these  would  best  be  attained  by  a  reorganization  of  the 
Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy  aud  by  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of 
apothecaries  to  support  the  institution,  the  by-laws  of  the  latter  con- 
taining a  provision  enabling  all  apothecaries  in  good  standing  to  be 
enrolled  as  members.  A  committee  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
request  the  president  of  the  college,  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews,  to  call  a 
meeting  of  that  organization  and  of  pharmacists  generally  to  take 
the  matter  into  further  consideration.     Mr.  Andrews  authorized  this 
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CQpimittee  to  call  a  meeting  over  Ms  signature  to  take  place  February 
20, 1856.  This  meeting  was  held  at  a  hall  on  the  corner  of  Lexington 
and  Eutaw  streets  and  was  attended  by  31  apothecaries.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  there  was  not  a  quorum  of  the  old  members  of  the  col- 
lege present  and  the  new  applicants  for  membership  could,  therefore, 
not  be  elected.  Their  election  was  accomplished  on  February  26, 
1856,  at  a  meeting  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  old  officers  resigned  at  a  meeting  of  the  college  February  27, 1856, 
and  their  successors  were  elected  on  the  same  day  as  follows :  George 
W.  Andrews,  president;  Israel  J.  Grahame,  first  vice-president;  J.  W. 
Barry,  second  vice-president;  William  S.  Thompson,  secretary;  J. 
Brown  Baxley,  treasurer;  AlpheusP.  Sharp,  J.  FarisMoore,  and  Joseph 
Roberts,  board  of  examiners. 

At  subsequent  meetings  of  the  college  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  revised  and  a  code  of  ethics  adopted.  The  institution  of  a  course 
of  lectures  for  the  season  of  1856-'57  was  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
gisting  of  Messrs.  Graliame,  Thompson,  and  Moore.  In  their  report  to 
the  board  of  trustees  this  committee  recommended  the  creation  of  three 
professorships — one  of  chemistry,  one  of  materia  medica,  and  one  of 
practical  pharmacy,  each  professor  who  may  be  elected  to  deliver  at 
least  12  lectures  during  the  season.  The  rei)ort  was  adopted,  and  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  professors: 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  professor  of  chemistry;  Dr.  Charles  Frick,  pro- 
fessor of  materia  medica ;  and  Mr.  Israel  J.  Grahame,  professor  of  prac- 
tical pharmacy'. 

The  lecturers  were  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
By  canvassing  the  city  it  was  ascertained  that  20  students  expected  to 
attend  the  lectures  in  the  fall  of  1856.  The  college  rented  a  room  at 
the  corner  of  Calvert  and  Water  streets,  fitted  it  up  to  answer  her 
needs,  and  there  began  her  work  anew,  and  has  not  since  suffered  any 
interruption.  The  opening  exercises  were  held  early  in  November, 
1856,  in  the  large  room  of  Masonic  Hall,  and  consisted  of  an  able 
address  by  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  music,  etc.  Attendance  upon  but 
one  course  of  lectures  was  then  required  for  graduation  and  thus  the 
college  on  March  6,  1857,  granted  diplomas  to  Messrs.  Louis  Dohme, 
J.  C.  O'Brien,  E.  Walton  Russell,  and  J.  E.  Weatherby. 

In  May,  1858,  the  college  decided  to  issue  the  Journal  and  Transac- 
tions of  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  a  quarterly,  edited  by 
Mr.  William  S.  Thompson  and  published  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee  of  members  of  the  college.  This  journal  was  at  first  intended 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  college  and  the 
medical  fraternity.  After  the  third  number  had  thus  been  issued  the  col- 
lege decided  to  enlarge  the  journal  to  48  pages  and  to  make  it  a  subscrip- 
tion periodical,  the  price  to  be  $1  a  year.  The  pages  of  this  journal 
were  bright  with  valuable  original  contributions  and  abstracts  from 
foreign  scientific  periodicals,  besides  furnishing  an  account  of  meetings 
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of  the  college.  It  is  mncli  to  be  regretted  that  the  life  of  this  intereyt*^ 
ing  publication  was  so  very  short.  But  15  numbers  were  issued,  the 
first  in  June,  1858,  and  the  last  in  April,  1862.  Whilst  the  editorial 
services  were  gratuitous,  the  expense  of  publication  outweighed  the 
income  from  subscriptions  and  advertisements,  and  the  college  felt 
herself  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

Laboring  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  public,  the 
college  early  in  1868  presented  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland  a  petition 
to  enact  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  the 
sale  of  medicines  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  bill  had  been  drafted 
by  a  committee  of  members  of  the  college,  but  failed  to  pass.  A  second 
effort  in  the  same  direction  in  1870  was  successful.  In  1872,  however, 
the  college  secured  the  "repeal  of  this  law  and  its  reenactment  with 
amendments,  and  additional  amendments  in  1876.  Repeated  efforts, 
in  which  the  college  participated,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
botanical  garden  In  one  of  the  public  parks  o^.Baltimore  have  fc>eeQ 
fruitless. 

The  original  charter  granted  the  college  in  1841  would  have  expired 
by  limitation  January  27,1871.  The  college  therefore  petitioned  the 
legislature  of  1870  for  a  new  charter.  This  was  granted  and  the 
old  one  repealed  March  23,  1870.  The  new  and  present  charter  is 
perpetual,  subject  to  repeal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Maryland.  Under  this  act  the  college  was  reorganized  July  14, 
1870,  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  continuing  as  president.  In  April  of 
the  same  year  the  college  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  colleges 
of  pharmacy  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
September  13, 1870,  during  the  session  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  greater  uniformity  in  the 
instruction  and  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  at  the  various  col- 
leges. This  convention  was  held  at  the  hall  of  the  Maryland  College 
of  Pharmacy.  Similar  conventions  were  subsequently  held  annually, 
but  have  been  discontinued  for  several  years  past.  At  the  convention 
held  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1873,  the  Maryland  College  of 
Pharmacy  stood  alone  in  favor  of  requiring  a  preliminary  examination 
of  applicants  for  matriculation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1^70  the  college  resolved  to  confer  the  degree 
of  graduate  in  pharmacy  upon  her  graduates  in  place  of  licentiate  in 
pharmacy.  The  degree  of  master  of  pharmacy  was  to  be  conferred  on 
Such  graduates  as  shall  have  continued  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  at 
least  five  jears  after  graduation  (this  time  being  reduced  to  three  years 
in  1871),  and  who  shall  have  given  such  evidences  of  advancement  in 
the  sciences  of  their  profession  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  require. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy  was  to  he  conferred  upon  such  grad- 
uates who  shall  have  continued  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  at  least 
ten  years  after  graduation,  and  who,  by  superior  scientific  attainments 
and  services  rendered  their  profession,  shall  have  gained  an  honorable 
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reputation  among  their  fellow* pharmacists,  the  medical  profession,  and 
the  public  at  large. '  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  session  in  1875  the 
college  bestowed  the  first  (three)  premiums  upon  members  of  the  griul- 
nating  class,  and  in  1876  the  first  premium  upon  the  junior  student 
standing  highest  in  his  class. 

Management — As  will  have  been  observed  from  the  foregoing,  the 
Mai*ylaud  College  of  Pharmacy  is  conducted  by  an  association  of  phar- 
macists incorporated  under  the  name  which  the  institution  bears.  Her 
financial  6ui)port  is  derived  from  the  annual  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bers, numbering  now  about  75,  and  irom  the  students'  lecture  fees. 
The  officers  of  the  college,  who  also  constitute  the  board  of  trustees, 
are  elected  annually  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  who  receive  a  small  comi)ensation,  serve  without  pay.  The 
instructors  are  elected  annually  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  are  remu- 
nerated for  their  services.  The  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  college 
devolves  ux)on  the  board  of  trustees,  who  are  assisted  in  the  execution 
of  the  necessary  work  by  ten  committees.  When  we  consider  that  this 
body  of  men  conducts* and,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  money,  time, 
and  labor,  involving  often  a  sacrifice  of  their  own  busincvss  interests, 
largely  supports  an  institution  which  annually  sends  out  into  the  world 
young  men  who  may  the  day  after  their  graduation  become  the  active 
business  competitors  of  the  very  members  of  the  college,  we  have  before 
us  in  their  act  an  example  of  philanthropy,  true  and  unalloyed,  that 
may  well  win  for  the  college  for  all  time  the  gratitude,  love,  and  esteem 
of  her  alumni. 

The  college  holds  business  meetings  in  January,  April,  July,  and 
October,  and  pharmaceutical  meetings  during  the  remaining  months 
of  the  year,  the  latter  meetings  being  devoted  to  the  reading  of  essays 
and  the  discussion  of  all  matters  of  interest  to  pharmacists. 

On  July  20, 1890,  the  college  completed  the  first  half  century  of  her 
existence.  The  institntitm  not  being  in  session  on  the  above  date  the 
celebration  of  the  event  was  i)osti)oned  till  April  17, 1891.  The  annual 
commencement  was  held  at  noon  on  this  day,  followed  by  a  reception 
at  the  college  duiing  the  afternoon  and  a  banquet  at  night.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  the  alumni  of  the  college  presented  their 
alma  mater  with  handsome  library  cases  and  added  many  volumes  to 
the  library.  Up  to  the  present  year,  1894,  ten  men  have  had  the  honor 
to  f>erve  as  president  of  the  institution.  These  officers  served  as  fol- 
lows: Thomas  G.  Mackenzie,  July  20,  1840,  till  July  20, 1842;  Benja- 
min liush  Roberts,  July  20,  1842,  tillSepteniber  24, 1844;  George  W. 
Andrews,  September  24,  1844,  till  July  13,  1871;  J.  Brown  Baxley, 
July  13,  1871,  till  January  11, 1872;  J.  Faris  Moore,*  M.  D.,  January  11, 
1872,  till  July  10,  1873;  John  F.  Hancock,*  July  10,  1873,  tiU  July  8, 


•Up  to  the  pre«M»iit  time,  Aui^int,  IHIM,  the  ronego  haa  f^ranted  diplomaii  to  550 
young  men,  has  coiiferrc4l  the  dei;re«  of  monter  of  pbanuftcy  upoo  6  graduate^i,  and 
the  dogr«e  of  doctor  of  plukrmacy  upon  15  penotit. 
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18755  Joseph  Koberts,  July  8,  1875,  till  January  31, 1888:  Dr.  Edwin 
Eareckson,  February  16, 1888,  till  July  17, 1890 ;  William  Silver  Thomp- 
son,^ July  17,  1890,  till  January  15,  1891;  Louis  Dohme,*  the  present 
incumbent,  was  elected  January  15,  1891.^ 

Instruction. — Lectures  are  delivered  at  the  college  from  the  first 
week  in  October  until  the  last  week  in  March.  Since  1885  appli- 
cants for  matriculation  are  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination 
in  the  studies  x^ursued  in  the  highest  class  of  the  grammar  schools 
of  this  city;  or  they  must  present  a  certificate  from  the  school  at  which 
they  may  have  received  at  least  an  equivalent  education.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  now  graded,  being  divided  into  a  junior  and  a  senior 
course,  each  of  six  months  duration.  This  division  was  adopted  in 
1878,  previous  to  which  time  both  classes  attended  together  each  year 
the  same  lectures.  A  full  course  required  for  graduation  extends  over 
two  sessions  of  the  college,  junior  students  being  required  to  pass  an 
examination  for  entrance  to  the  senior  class.^  Junior  instruction 
embraces  chemistry,  pharmacy,  botany,  and  materia  medica,  whilst  the 
senior  course  embraces  more  advanced  studies  in  the  foregoing  branches, 
excepting  botany.  Laboratory  instruction  in  operative  pharmacy  and 
in  analytical  chemistry  is  given  12  hours  weekly  during  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  Attendance 
upon  tliis  practical  instruction  is  obligatory.  During  the  session  of  the 
college  two  lectures  of  one  hour  each  are  delivered  before  each  class 
every  week  in  each  branch  of  study.  The  comparative  infrequencj'  of 
the  lectures  is  necessitated  by  the  inability  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  of  pharmacy  to  attend  oftener,  they  being  employed  in  many 
instances  as  assistants  in  the  shops  while  students  at  the  college. 

The  professorships, — As  has  already  been  stated  the  first  lectures  at 
the  college  were  delivered  by  members  of  the  organization,  no  profes- 
sors then  having  been  elected.  The  first  professorship  created  at  the 
college  was  that  of  pharmacy,  to  which  Dr.  David  Stewart  was  elected 
April  24, 1844.  This  gentleman  lectured  during  two  sessious,  resigning 
in  1846.  Ko  successor  was  elected  until  1856,  the  year  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion, when  Mr.  Israel  J.  Grahame  was  chosen.  Prof.  Grahame  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  pharmacy  for  four  years,  resigning  in  1860.  His  serv- 
ices to  the  college  and  to  the  pharmaceutical  jirofession  were  very 
valuable.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  L.  Phillips,  whose  ill  health,  how- 
ever, permitted  him  to  remain  with  the  college  but  one  year.  He  was 
followed  in  1861  by  Dr.  J.  Paris  Moore,  a  graduate  of  this  college  of 
1847.  In  1879  Prof.  Moore  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  materia  med- 
ica, and  Mr.  Charles  Caspari,  jr.,  class  of  1869,  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  pharmacy.  This  gentleman  continues  as  professor  of  theoretical  and 
practical  pharmacy  at  the  present  time.    Through  his  efforts  the  college 

1  Tbose  whose  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  graduates  of  the  Mar^rlaud 
CoUcge  of  Pharmacy. 

"The  college  has  at  present  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
fuU  course  to  three  years  and  will  doubtless  soon  adopt  the  plan. 
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established  in  1883  the  course  of  laboratory  instruction  in  pharma- 
ceutical mjnipulations.  He  is  the  author  of  Caspari's  Treatise  on 
Pharmacy  and  the  donor  of  a  prize  which  is  offered  annually  for  the 
highest  proficiency  in  theoretical  and  practical  pharmacy. 

The  first  lecturer  in  chemistry  at  this  institution  was  David  Stewart, 
who  lectured  as  a  member  of  the  college  before  her  day  of  professors. 
From  1844  to  1846  the  students  attended  the  lectures  on  chemistry  by 
Prof.  W.  E.  A.  Aikin,  at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medi- 
cine. The  first  professor  of  chemistry  appointed  by  the  college  was  Dr. 
Lewis  H.  Steiucr,  who  wa«  elected  May  17, 1856,  upon  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  college.  Prof.  Steiner,  having  decided  to  remove  from  the 
city,  resigned  June  12,  1861,  the  college  thus  losing  the  services  of  one 
of  her  most  able  and  talented  instructors.  Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer  was 
made  hissuccessor.  This  lecturer  resigned  in  1864.  Tlie  college  failed  to 
secure  a  permanent  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  time  for  theoi)eningof  the 
session  of  1864-'65.  Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  a  special 
course  of  lectures  for  this  season  by  Dr.  Steiner.  Dr.  J.  C.  Carter  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  186«5,  and  vas  succeeded  in  1866  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Helsby.  This  gentleman  resigned  in  1868,  and  Dr.  M.  J. 
De  Rosset  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  Prof.  De  Rosset  lectured  here  until 
1873,  resigiiing  the  chair  April  1  of  that  year.  On  the  same  day  the 
present  able  and  energetic  instructor  in  chemistry  at  the  college  was 
chosen,  Prof.  William  Simon,  ph.  d.  Dr.  Simon  was  at  that  time  direc- 
tor of  the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  college,  and  the  chairs  of  theoret- 
ical and  analytical  chemistry  were  thus  placed  under  the  direction  of 
one  person.  Tlie  course  in  analytical  chemistry  was  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  college  March  20, 1872,  and  attendance  upon  it  was  at 
once  made  obligatory,  this  institution  thus  being  the  first  college  of 
pharmacy  in  the  United  States  to  add  this  obligation  to  its  require- 
ments for  graduation.  Prof.  Simon  was  elected  director  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  March  23, 1872,  and  continues  here  at  the  present  time, 
lie  is  the  author  of  ^^  Simon's  Manual  of  Chemistry,"'  and  the  donor  of 
a  prize  offered  annually  for  the  best  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  the  college. 

The  first  lec^tures  on  materia  medica  at  the  college  were  delivere<l  by 
several  members  in  rotation.  Beginning  with  the  season  of  1844-^45 
the  lectures  of  this  study  were  included  in  the  lectures  on  pharmacy 
by  Dr.  David  Stewart,  until  the  temiK>rary  suspension  of  the  college. 
Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  college  in  1856,  Dr.  Charles  Frick  was 
elected  professor  of  materia  me<lica.  In  1858  Prof.  Frick  was  called  to 
the  same  chair  in  the  University  of  Maryland  ScImkiI  of  Mtnliciue.  He 
was  succeeded  at  the  college  of  pharmacy  in  this  year  by  Dr.  Frank 
Donalds<m.  Prof.  DonaUlscm  lei*ture<l  before  the  colh»ge  until  1863 
when  he  resigned,  his  successor  being  Dr.  Winslow.  Prof.  Winslow 
died  in  February,  1866,  and  Dr,  Claude  Baxley  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  June  1  of  the  same  year.    On  April  1, 1873,  the  college  dei*i<led 
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to  institute  a  course  of  lectures  on  botany  and  to  combine  the  course 
with  that  of  materia  medica  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Baxley,  the 
name  of  the  chair  being  thus  changed  to  that  of  botany  and  materia 
medica.  Prof.  Baxley,  a  gifted  and  amiable  lecturer,  labored  here 
until  March  8,  1879,  when  he  resigned,  having  previous  to  this  date 
removed  from  the  city.  His  successor  was  Prof.  J.  Faris  Moore,  at  that 
time  professor  of  pharmacy  at  the  college.  Upon  the  death  of  Prof, 
Moore,  February  1,  1888,  Dr.  David  M.  E.  Cnlbreth,  A.  M.,  ph.  g.,  the 
present  instructor,  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  Prof.  Culbreth  is  the 
author  of  **Culbreth's  Pharmaceutical  Botany,''  and  of  "Culbreth's 
Materia  Medica." 

On  May  8,  1886,  the  college  established  the  chair  of  microscopy  and 
practical  botany,  and  elected  Prof.  Culbreth  to  the  directorship  of  the 
course:  This  comprises  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope with  especial  attention  to  its  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  the  phar- 
macist, and  weekly  excursions  by  the  students,  at  the  proper  season, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
determining  botanical  specimens. 

Previous  to  the  year  1885  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  professors 
to  devote  a  part  of  the  time  assigned  for  each  lecture  to  a  brief 
examination  of  the  students  on  the  subject-matter  of  previous  lectures. 
This  course,  however,  was  found  to  consume  much  valuable  time  that 
should  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  further  elucidation  of  the 
lectures.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  the  college  in  the  above  year 
inaugurated  a  separate  "quiz"  for  the  senior  class,  electing  Dr. 
Culbreth  instructor.  The  experiment  was  tried  during  the  terms  of 
1885-'87  and  its  success  here  led  to  the  establishing  of  a  similar 
"quiz'-  for  the  junior  class,  with  the  same  instructor. 

Present  requisites  for  graduation. — The  diploma  of  this  college  la 
granted  only  after  all  the  following  requirements  have  been  complied 
with  and  when  the  candidate  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  21  years. 

(1)  The  candidate  must  be  possessed  of  a  good  moral  character. 

(2)  He  must  have  had  a  practical  experience  of  at  least  four  years 
in  the  retail  apothecary  business. 

The  time  actually  spent  in  attendance  upon  lectures  and  practical 
instructions  in  the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  laboratories  of  this 
college  is  permitted  to  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  six  months  of  the 
time  of  apprenticeship  required  for  graduation. 

(3)  He  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  either  both 
at  this  college  or  one  at  another  college  of  pharmacy,  and  the  last  ia 
all  instances  at  this  college. 

(4)  He  must  have  attended  at  least  one  junior  and  one  senior  course 
in  practical  pharmacy  at  this  college. 

(6)  He  must  have  attended  at  least  one  junior  and  one  senior  course 
of  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry  at  this  college. 

(6)  He  must  have  passed  successftdly  an  examination  in  analytical 
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chemistry,  pharmaceutical  maiiipulationB,  and  pharmaooiniosy;  also  a 
written  examination  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  materia  medica,  and 
an  additional  written  and  practical  examination  by  the  l>o«ird  of 
examiners.  The  percentage  of  correct  answers  re<iuired  is  50  per  cent 
in  each  branch,  and  GO  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  questions 
proi>ounded. 

(7)  lie  must  present  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college,  on  or  before 
^       January  5  of  the  year  of  his  prospective  graduation,  c  thesis,  which 

must  be  an  original  essay  on  some  subject  pertaining  to  pharmacy,  or 
to  the  sciences  associated  therewith,  investigated  by  the  student  him- 
self, and  must  not  consist  of  a  mere  composition,  partly  or  wholly 
taken  from  some  writing  or  publication.  The  subject  of  the  thesis 
must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  professor  from  whose  branch  of 
study  it  may  have  been  chosen. 

(8)  On  or  before  March  1  the  candidate  must  present  the  matricula- 
tion  tickets,  the  tickets  for  the  various  courses  of  instruction  prescribed 
by  and  pursued  at  this  college,  the  graduation  fee,  and  a  letter  from 
his  employer  or  employers  testifying  to  the  length  of  his  apprentice- 
ship; also  a  letter  from  parents  or  some  authorized  iierson  certifying 
to  his  age. 

Prizes. — In  addition  to  the  Simon  prize  and  the  Caspari  prize,  already 
referred  to,  the  college  offers  annually  three  prizes  for  competition  in 
general  proficiency  by  members  of  the  graduating  class,  and  a  siniihir 
prize  to  be  contested  for  by  members  of  the  junior  class.  The  Alnnini 
^  Association  of  the  college  offers  annually  a  prize  for  such  an  original 
dissertation  presented  as  a  requisite  for  gra<1uation  as  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  prize  committee  of  the  association,  deserve  the  distinc- 
tion. This  prize  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  students 
of  the  college  to  greater  efforts  in  original  investigations  of  subjects 
of  interest  to  pharmacists. 

College  quartern  and  huililingg, — Beginning  lior  work  in  a  sin;::le  small 
rentwl  room,  the  college  removed,  in-  iS^U,  to  a  hkhu  in  the  building  of 
the  faculty  of  i)hysic,  University  of  Maryland.  When  the  college  was 
reorganized,  in  185C,  she  rented  rooms  at  the  C4)rner  of  Calvert  and 
Water  streets.  In  1S58  she  removiMl  from  here  to  the  r(M>ms  of  the 
Maryland  Medical  and  Chirurgical  fiU'ulty,  then  at  No.  47  North  ('alvert 
Street,  and  from  here,  in  lS(i8,  to  halls  in  the  building,  then  No.  11^  WcNt 
Baltimore  street^  a  few  doors  west  of  the  bridge  on  the  north  side.  In 
187G  the  college  purchased  a  granite  front  buihling,  then  owned  l»y  the 
city  and  serving  tlie  purpose  of  a  public  gninuuar  sehool.  Thin  building 
was  located  on  Aisquith  street,  just  north  of  Fayette  street,  on  the 
east  side.  The  interior  wiis  remodeled  and  the  building  equipiM'd  to 
answer  the  needs  of  the  college.  Tliis  new  home  was  dedicated  Octo- 
ber 12,  1870,  Dr.  Lewis  II,  Steiner  being  the  orator  on  the  occasion^ 
These  several  ehanges  in  quarters  by  the  eoUege  were  ren<leretl  neces- 
sary by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  at  the  eollege  aud 
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by  improvements  and  increase  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  The  con- 
tinned  growth  of  the  classes,  however,  soon  again  created  a  need  for 
more  room.  The  college,  therefore,  decided  on  March  23, 1886,  to  erect 
a  new  building,  and  took  steps  for  the  selection  of  a  site,  the  location 
of  the  old  college  building  being  finally  decided  on.  Plans  for  the  new 
edifice  were  submitted  by  an  architect  to  the  board  of  trustees  and 
adopted  by  the  latter  after  careful  consideration  and  several  altera- 
tions, which  adapted  the  building  more  completely  to  tlhe  needs  of  a  r 
college  of  pharmacy.  The  result  was  the  present  handsome,  substan- 
tial, and  well  appointed  structure,  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of 
about  $35,000.  This  new  building  was  occupied  by  the  college  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  session  of  1886-87.  It  has  a  front,  including 
janitor's  dwelling,  of  67  feet  and  a  depth  of  85  feet,  and  is  3  stories 
high.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  a  large  lecture  hall  45  by  63  feet, 
the  library  and  museum,  and  the  trustees'  room.  On  the  second  floor 
is  the  pharmaceutical  lecture  hall,  34  by  43  feet,  seating  about  200  stu- 
dents. AcUoining  this  is  the  spacious  and  well-equipped  pharmaceuti- 
cal laboratory,  43  by  48  feet,  with  excellently  arranged  working  tables, 
with  lockers,  aflfording  convenient  accommodations  for  nearly  100  stu- 
dents. A  supply  room  and  a  wash  room  and  cloak  room  adjoin  the 
laboratory.  The  third  floor  is  similarly  arranged  for  the  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  having  also  the  weighing  room  and 
private  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  chemistry,  microscopical  labora- 
tory, and  a  room  in  which  is  stored  the  herbarium  of  the  college.  The 
heating,  plumbing,  and  ventilating  arrangements  of  the  entire  building 
are  of  the  most  approved  type.  Special  closets  are  provided  for  the 
generation  of  corrosive  or  irritating  gases,  with  terra  cotta  flues  hav- 
ing outlets  above  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  two  fire  escapes  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building  are  readily  accessible  from  all  labora 
tories  and  lecture  rooms,  and  complete  the  equipments  of  this  model 
modern  coUege  of  pharmacy. 

THE  BALTIMORE  UNIVERSITY^  (1884-1894). 

The  Baltimore  University  was  chartered  in  1884,  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  The  object  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
institution  was  to  have  every  branch  of  science  taught  at  some  future 
day  in  the  institution.  Immediately  after  the  charter  was  obtained  a 
number  of  medical  men  were  organized  into  a  faculty  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  medicine.  This  faculty  took  charge  of  the  department 
known  as  "  The  Baltimore  University  School  of  Medicine,"  which  has 
been  managed  with  success.  This  school  has  gradually  grown,  and 
had  76  students  and  32  graduates  in  1891.  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Evans  was 
then  dean.    He  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Eilau,  who  now  holds 

'  Most  of  the  iuformation  for  this  sketch  was  received  from  Dr.  Z.  K.  Wiley, 
formerly  dean  of  the  medical  school  of  the  university. 
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that  position.  The  courne  covers  two  years.  In  1880  a  faculty  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  veterinary  science.  This  faculty 
took  charge  of  the  department  known  as  ^'The  Baltimore  Uni* 
versity  School  of  Veterinary  Science."  The  result  of  the  work  done  in 
this  department  the  first  year  was  quite  encouraging,  with  a  prospect 
of  a  large  increase  of  students.  The  organizatJou  of  a  law  faculty  was 
completed  in  July,  1890.  The  law  department,  therefore,  went  iu  ftd] 
operation  in  the  fall  of  1890  when  the  other  departments  began  their 
winter  sessions.  It  has  been  conducted  as  an  evening  school  and  has 
been  quite  successful.  Mr.  Fielder  G.  Slingluff  is  president.  The  organ- 
ization of  a  dental  faculty  to  take  charge  of  the  dental  department  is 
now  in  progress  and  will  soon  be  completed.  The  medical  school  owns 
its  own  property  and  is  stated  by  Dr.  Z.  K.  Wiley,  formerly  the  dean, 
to  be  fully  equipped  to  carry  on  its  work  in  a  proper  manner.  The 
buildings  of  the  university  are  at  numbers  21  to  29  North  Bond  street. 
The  law  school  is  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Frank  Brown. 


} 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  ART  SCHOOLS. 

THE  MARYLAND  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE   PROMOTION  OF  THE   MECHANIC 

ARTS  (1825-1835;  1848-18iH). 

Maryland  has  done  comparatively  little  for  technical  and  scientific 
education  until  recent  years;  but  the  institution  whose  history  is  now 
to  be  considered  has  striven  nobly  for  the  promotion  of  these  aims  from 
its  foundation,  and  Maryland  is  now  doing  as  much  in  this  line  as  any 
other  State.  In  1824  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  was  organized.  The  idea  of 
establishing  a  similar  institution  in  Baltimore  entered  the  mind  of  the 
late  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  "  then  but  little  more  than  a  stripling,"  and, 
being  encouraged  in  the  following  out  of  this  plan  by  Fielding  Lucas, 
jr.,  and  others,  the  first  Maryland  Institute  was  formed.  An  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  daily  papers  calling  for  those  willing  to  coop- 
erate in  forming  a  mechanics'  institute  to  meet  in  Concert  Hall.  A 
crowd  of  intelligent,  appreciative,  and  willing  people  assembled,  and 
an  organization  was  made  with  William  Stewart,  president;  George 
Warner  and  Fielding  Lucas,  jr.,  vice-presidents;  John  Mowton,  record- 
ing secretary;  Dr.  William  Howard,  corresponding  secretary;  Samuel 
Hardin,  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  24  managers. 

On  November  6, 1825,  the  institute  held  its  first  exhibition  of  articles 
of  American  manufacture  in  Concert  Hall,  on  South  Charles  street, 
where  a  second  one  was  held  in  1827. 

On  January  10, 1826.  the  institute  was  incorporated  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  purpose  of  the  institute  was  to  disseminate  "  scientific  infor- 
mation, connected  with  the  mechanic  arts,  among  the  manufacturers, 
mechanics,  and  artisans  of  the  city  and  State,  by  the  establishment  of 
popular  lectures  upon  appropriate  subjects,  the  price  of  admission  to 
which  should  be  fixed  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  all.  It  was 
also  proposed  to  hold  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  domestic  industry 
and  to  offer  premiums  for  excellence  in  various  branches.  A  cabinet  of 
models,  a  drawing  school,  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  a  library  were 
all  commenced."  ^ 

There  were  but  few  places  of  amusement  and  the  lectures  at  the 

Maryland  Institute  were  extremely  popular.    The  legislature  voted  $300 

>■  ■  .1  ■  ■'  I  ... 

1  Ijucas,  Pictures  of  Baltimore^  p.  196.    In  1827  there  were  150  students  and  540 
members  of  the  institute,  acoordlng  to  the  directory  of  that  year. 
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for  its  nse  and  the  snbscriptions  of  the  members  amonnted  to  about  as 
much  more. 

The  Athenfldum  building,  on  the  comer  of  Lexington  and  St.  Paul 
streets,  became  the  home  of  the  institute,  and  apartments  were  fitted 
up  for  it  on  the  second  floor.  There  was  a  lecture  room,  one  for  appa- 
ratus, another  for  preparation,  and  the  library.  Above  the  lecture  room 
was  the  drawing  school.  The  philosophical  apparatus,  for  the  time, 
was  complete,  having  been  selected  by  Dr.  William  Howard,  and  was 
made  in  Paris  expressly  for  the  institution.  The  chemical  laboratory 
was  "  well  arranged  and  afforded  every  facility  to  the  professor  of  that 
department." 

Natural  Philosophy  was  taught  at  first  by  John  D.  Craig,  later  by 
J.  T.  Ducatel,  chemistry  at  first  by  J.  Revere,  M.  d.,  later  by  James  B. 
Rogers,  M.  D.,  and  drawing  by  Samuel  Smith,  "  one  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  country  and  an  enthusiast  in  his  calling." 

But  the  success  of  the  first  institute  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close 
through  the  destniction  of  the  Athenaeum  by  a  fire,  probably  of  incen- 
diary origin,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1835.  All  the  property  of  the 
institute  there  perished  and  the  institution  itself  was  given  up  for 
twelve  years.    At  the  time  of  its  death  it  had  707  members. 

Finally,  in  1847,  the  project  was  revived  by  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Benson: 

J\}  that  gentleman,  modest  in  his  proteusionH,  yet  great  in  the  houurml  ossoutiaU 
of  conception  and  execution,  are  ve  indebted  for  giving  to  theoxiAting  inRtitiite  the 
first  breath  of  animation  and  of  conceiving  the  idea  of  constracttnga  haU  to  facili- 
tate its  noble  purposes  on  the  site  of  the  upper  Center  Market. 

On  December  1, 1847,  pursuant  to  a  call  signed  by  him  and  69  others, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  Ilall  of  all  persons  favorable  to  form- 
ing a  mechanics^  institute.  Jesse  Hunt  was  called  to  the  chair  and 
John  H.  B.  Latrobe  spoke  "  explanatory  of  the  pnrposes  for  which  the 
meeting  had  been  convened."  An  "Association  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Literature  and  Arts"  had  recently  been  established  and  some  wished 
to  unite  with  that;  but  the  desire  to  have  a  separate  organization 
prevailed,  and,  eighty  names  having  been  enrolled,  a  committee  was 
appointed  .to  draft  a  conRtituti<m.  This  constitution  was  adopted  on 
December  22;  on  the  12th  of  January,  1848,  the  ofBcers  and  managers 
were  elected,  and  their  first  meeting  was  on  tlie  10th  of  the  same 
month. 

In  October,  1848,  tlie  first  exhibition  toolfi^la<'e  at  Washington  Hall, 
at  which  there  were  415  exhibitors,  and  tht'  gnxs  n»ceipts  amounted  to 
$3,1(>3.  A  second  fair  sliowed  a  slight  increase  in  exhibitors  and 
receipts,  and  in  1S.W  the  exhibitors  nearly  doubled,  being  951,  and  the 
gross  receii)ts  ainonnte^l  to  ?5,l>04.  The  membership  in  the  three  years 
had  increased  to  010. 

On  Febniary  15,  1850,  the  institute  was  incorponite<l  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  thirty  years,  with  Joshua  Vansant  as  presi<lent.  Tlie  objects 
of  the  first  institute  are  largely  rei)eated  and  the  following  added:  To 
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offer  "premiums  or  awards  for  excellence  in  those  branches  of  national 
industry  deemed  worthy  of  encouragement  and  to  examine  new  inven- 
tions submitted  for  that  purpose."  An  interesting  clause  is  "that  the 
said  corporation  shall  not  issue  any  note^  scrip,  or  bill  of  credit  to  cir- 
culate as  currency.''  An  amendment  to  this  charter  was  adopted  in 
January,  1852,  allowing  the  institute  "  to  establish  a  department  of 
analytic  and  applied  chemistry,''  "to  graduate  students  in  chemistry,  i 
and  to  grant  diplomas  to  such  as  are  worthy  of  the  distinction."  ^ 

On  February  8, 1850,  the  legislature  made  an  annual  grant  of  $500  ' 
to  the  institute.  At  the  January  session  of  1878  the  charter  was 
extended  indefinitely,  with  but  little  change.  The  annuity  thereby  is 
fixed  at  $3,000,  the  president  is  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  institute  is  authorized  to  graduate  and  grant  diplomas 
to  students  in  its  various  schools.    These  are  the  chief  changes. 

On  June  6, 1850,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  mayor  and  city 
council  authorizing  the  erection  of  the  present  building  on  "  Marsh 
Market  Space,  over  the  market  house,  between  Baltimore  and  Second 
streets,  provided  the  consent  of  the  stall-owners  could  be  obtained." 
The  preamble  of  the  ordinance  stated  that  the  building  was  to  be  "  after 
the  plan  of  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,"  for  the  purpose  of  annual  exhibi. 
tions  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  to  supply  a  place  for  public  meet- 
ings on  general  occasions.  To  this  the  city  gave  $15,000,  on  condition 
a  like  amount  be  raised  by  the  citizens.  The  building  cost  about 
$105,000. 

The  first  pile'  for  the  new  building  was  driven  on  January  13, 1851,  A 
and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  March  13,  on  which  occasion  the  Hon.  \ 
S.  Teackle  Wallis  delivered  an  oration.  The  work  rapidly  went  on,  and 
on  October  20, 1851,  the  first  exhibition  there,  the  fourth  in  all,  was 
given.  It  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
and  the  exhibition  was  a  great  success,  there  being  2,041  exhibitors  of 
goods.  It  was  closed  by  an  address  from  the  president,  the  I^on. 
Joshua  Vansant,  and  such  exhibitions  were  annually  held  for  many 
years,  though  they  have  been  given  up  since  1878.  Lecture  courses 
were  also  given  each  winter  for  many  years,  at  which  men  Jike  Presi- 
dent John  Tyler,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Governor  Thomas  Swann,  Presi- 
dent D.  C.  Gilman,  and  Lieut.  Maury,  of  the  >Tational  Observatory, 
addressed  large  and  appreciative  audiences.  The  hall  of  the  institute 
has  become  historic.  Thesii}  in  1851,  a  reception  was  given  to  Kossuth, 
and  a  year  later  both  the  l>emocratic  and  the  Whig  national  conven- 
tions met  within  its  walls.  In  1856  the  old-line  Whig  convention 
indorsed  Fillmore  there,  and  there  in  1857  the  reception  to  George  Pea- 
body  was  held,  and  the  body  of  Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer,  lay  ^ 
there  in  state.  In  1860  the  first  embassy  from  Japan  to  our  country  ^ 
was  received  there,  and  there,  too,  met  the  bolting  Democratic  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Breckinridge  for  the  Presidency.    In  1868  a 


'  Scharf 's  Chronicles  of  Baltimorej  p.  536. 
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great  flood,  caused  by  the  rising  of  Joues  Falls,  threatened  the  secoritj 
of  the  building,  as  the  waters  rose  nearly  6  feet  around  its  base. 

The  department  of  chemistry  was  very  successful  for  many  years, 
the  chair  being  held,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Lewis  II.  Steiner  and  Prot 
WjUiam  A.  Tonry.  It  was  endowed  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Swann  and 
was  given  up  about  1880,  as  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins took  away  the  need  of  chemical  instruction  by  the  institute. 

The  library  of  the  institute  contains  some  20,000  volumes,  and  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  books;  but  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds  not  as 
many  new  books  can  be  added  each  year  as  would  bo  desirable. 
'  The  chief  activity  of  the  Maryland  Institute  has  been  for  some  years 
past  the  '^Maryland  Institute  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,"  which  have 
developed  from  the  '^Maryland  Institute  Drawing  School."  This 
department  of  the  institute  has  so  increased  as  to  occupy  all  of  the 
spacious  hall,  and  the  high  character  of  the  work  done  in  these  schools 
during  the  year  is  shown  by  what  is  exhibited  at  the  dose  of  the 
session.  ^^ These  schools  early  took  high  rank;  but,  owing  to  the  too 
widely  extended  work  of  the  institute"  and  its  slender  resources,  they 
lost  their  comparatively  high  position.  In  1879,  Prof.  Hugh  NeweU 
was  made  their  principal  and  they  at  once  began  to  gain  back  the  old 
reputation.  In  1883  Prof.  Otto  Fuchs,  formerly  of  the  Normal  Art 
School  in  Boston,  succeeded  as  principal,  and  under  him  the  work  h^s 
shown  continual  progress.  These  schools  are  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, holding  their  sessions  respectively  in  the  day  and  night  The 
latter  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  institute;  the  former  in 
1854.  In  these  schools  nearly  17,000  students  have  received  their  art 
education,  and  many  of  these  have  taken  high  place  among  American 
artists,  engineers,  manufacturers,  and  builders.  It  is  estimated  that, 
with  the  building,  the  outAt  devoted  to  these  schools  amounts  to  over 
•150,000. 

The  day  school  is  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  who  are  divided 
into  three  sections — regular,  special,  and  Saturday  students.  The  reg- 
ular students  pursue  a  cx)urse  of  from  three  to  four  years,  the  sessions 
occurring  daily,  from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  elementary  drawing  and  shading  in  charcoal  and  sepia.  In 
the  second  year  is  studied  '<  drawing  of  heads  and  figures  in  charcoal 
from  antique,  and  painting  in  water  colors,  still  life,  fruit,  flowers,  and 
landscapes  and  designing."  During  the  third  year  attention  is  paid  to 
<^  drawing  and  shading  of  heads  and  figures  from  antique,  and  painting 
in  oil,  still  life,  fhiit,  flowers,  and  landscapes;"  while  the  course  is  fin* 
ished  in  the  fourth  year  with  work  in  "  modeling  in  clay,  figure  draw- 
ing, and  sketching  from  life  in  charcoal." 

To  those  who  have  done  the  prescribed  work  in  all  the  classes,  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  is  given  and  in  each  year  gold  medals  are  given 
to  the  student  with  the  highest  average  in  each  class.    No  pupil  can 
receive  the  meclal  in  two  successive  years,  but  has  an  honorable  men* 
1 122— No.  19 21 
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tion  instead.  The  "institute  medal  of  honor"  is  given  at  graduation  to 
the  pupil  who  has  maintained  the  highest  rank  throughout  the  course. 
Facilities  for  post-graduate  work  are  offered.  The  special  and  Satur- 
day classes  are  designed  for  those  desiring  instruction  in  art,  but  not 
caring,  or  not  being  able  to.  take  a  complete  course.  Fifty-nine  young 
ladies  and  6  young  men  have  graduated  from  the  day  school,  the  first 
class  receiving  its  certificates  in  1873. 

The  night  school  is  conducted  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  ^ 
technical  instruction  to  young  men  already  engaged  in  or  desiring  to 
follow  any  occupation  in  which  skill  in  either  freehand  or  instrumental 
drawing  will  be  found  beneficial.  The  term  begins  on  October  14  and 
continues  for  five  months,  on  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
evening. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  the  class,  (1)  freehand,  (2)  mechanical, 
(3)  architectural  drawing,  in  each  of  which  the  fall  course  covers  four 
years.  On  completion  of  this  a  diploma  of  graduation  is  given,  and, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  will  of  the  late  George  Peabody,  $500  is 
distributed  annually  to  graduates,  in  money  premiums,  in  sums  of  not 
more  than  $100  nor  less  than  $50,  Oompetition  for  these  prizes  is  open 
to  those  only  "  who  have  received  no  instruction  in  drawing  other  than 
in  the  night  school  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  but  special  prizes  are 
offered  for  works  of  suflBcient  merit  of  students  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  night  school,  who  may  also  attend  the  day  school,  receive  pri- 
vate instruction,  or  are  employed  as  apprentices  in  an  architect's  or 
engineer's  office,  lithographer's,  or  other  art  establishment."  Facilities  ^ 
for  post-graduate  work  are  given.  Several  hundred  young  men  have 
graduated  from  the  school,  the  first  class  receiving  certificates  in  1857. 

A  third  department  of  the  institute  is  the  "commercial  school, 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  business 
arithmetic,  and  penmanship."  The  school  opens  on  October  1  and  con- 
tinaes  for  six  months  on  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening.  Both 
yovLixg  men  and  women  are  admitted,  and  on  Kovember  15, 1893,  42 
students  were  enrolled.  Mr.  T.  W.  Jamison  is  the  principal.  On 
I^ovember  15,  1893,  the  day  school  had  199  members,  including  4 
graduate  students,  68  regular,  44  special,  and  83  Saturday  students; 
and  the  night  school  672  members,  including  6  graduate  students,  166 
in  free-hand  drawing,  288  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  212  in  architec- 
tural drawing.  As  the  work  grows  from  year  to  year,  "it  is  found  that 
it  shows  greater  strength  and  a  clearer  conception  of  intricate  detail. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  enlarged  experience  and  conscientious 
efforts  of  the  faculty,  supplemented  by  the  efficient  studies  and  models 
recently  added  to  the  outfit  of  the  school."  I 

For  some  years  the  expenses  of  the  institute  exceeded  the  receipts, 
and  matters  looked  dark,  when  the  present  zealous  and  efficient  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  much, 
of  the  material  for  this  sketch,  came  into  office  in  1885.     In  1887  the 
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deficiency  was  $4,000,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Abell  generously  sent  his  check 
for  that  amount.  In  1888,  however,  the  State  increased  its  appropria- 
tion to  the  institute  from  $3,000  to  $6,000,  which  sum  was  further 
increased  in  1892  to  $7,000  and  in  1894  to  $8,000,  and  this,  with  an 
appropriation  of  $9,000  from  the  city  and  the  fees  received  from  the 
students,  constitutes  the  yearly  income  of  the  institute. 
The  Messrs.  and  Miss  Garrett  gave  $500  for  several  years;  Mr.  A. 

^  S.  Abell  left  $10,000  to  the  institute  in  his  will,  and  Mr.  William  Knabe 
left  $1,000,  both  of  which  latter  sums  were  put  aside  as  special  funds. 
Messrs.  William  H.  Carpenter  and  Joseph  M.  Gushing  presented  a  set 
of  100  plates  of  Maybridge's  ^<  Animal  Locomotion  "  in  1888,  and  recent 
additions  to  the  list  of  engravings,  etc.,  owned  by  the  institute  have 
been  made  by  the  Century  Company,  Messrs.  William  T.  Walters,  Wil- 
liam H.  Perkins,  and  others. 

Ou  March  14, 1887,  a  complimentary  dinner  was  given  Mr.  Joseph 
M.  Gushing  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  institute  as  ^'a  recognition 
of  personal  friendship  and  of  official  duties  faithfully  performed."  The 
speeches  delivered  at  the  dinner  were  printed  and  furnish  valuable 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  institute.  Besides  the  annual  reports, 
other  information  is  furnished  in  the  *^  Charter,  Constitution,  and  By- 
Laws,  Together  with  a  List  of  its  Members,  to  which  is  Added  a  Brief 
Description  of  the  Institute's  Hall  and  Extracts  from  the  Closing 
Address,  by  J.  Vansant,  Esq.,  President,  Baltimore,  1862,''  and 
"Addresses  by  the  Hon.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Baltimore,  1889." 

k  The  institute  building  is  built  of  Baltimore  brick  and  is  well  adapted 

for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed,  but  there  is  great  need  of  an 
endowment,  for,  though  the  field  of  activity  has  been  much  narrowed, 
the  funds  barely  suffice  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  institute  has  fought 
a  plucky  fight  for  the  cause  of  technical  and  artistic  education  in  Mary- 
land, and  it  is  to  be  hox>ed  that  its  merit  will  soon  be  so  recognized  by 
som^  munificent  friend  of  that  cause  as  to  free  it  from  any  apprehen- 
sion of  pecuniary  danger  in  the  future,  and  to  enable  it  to  deepen  and 
broaden  its  work.  Its  present  high  position  and  success  are  largely 
due  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Gushing,  its  president, 

THE  MARYLAITD  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE*  (1856—1894). 

In  1847'  the  Hon.  George  Goad,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agricul- 
ture in  the  house  of  delegates,  reported  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of 
a  State  agricultural  chemist,  and  expressed  a  hope  of  seeing  "  courses 
of  agricultural  education  in  the  public  academies  and  schools,  or 
schools  for  the  special  puri)ose  established.''  In  1848  Col.  Wilson  M. 
Gary,  at  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural 

<  Maryland  Agricnltnral  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  I,  June,  1888.  Biennial 
report  of  trustees  for  1888  and  1889.  First  and  second  annual  reports  of  Maryland 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     These  are  the  main  sources  of  this  account. 

>  Blaokmar,  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education,  p.  189. 
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Society,  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  professional  edacation  to  farmers, 
and  of  the  'introduction  of  those  studies  immediately  connected  with 
their  pursuit  into  our  colleges  and  seminaries."  Subsequently  Dr. 
White,  in  the  house  of  delegates,  proposed  "  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  academies  of  the  State."  In 
1854  the  question  was  further  discussed,  and  finally  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  at  its  session  in  the  year  1856,^  passed  '<An  act 
to  establish  and  endow  an  Agricultural  College."  The  preamble  to 
the  charter  thus  granted  begins  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  the  legislature  that  certain  wise  and  virtaoos 
citizens  are  desirous  of  instituting  and  establishing,  in  some  conyenient  locality 
within  this  State,  an  agricultural  college  and  model  farm,  in  which  the  youthful 
student  may  especially  be  instructed  in  those  arts  and  sciences  indispensable  to  suc- 
cessful agricultural  pursuits,  etc. 

The  charter  itself  provided  certain  commissioners  to  solicit  and  obtain 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
and  authorized  them  <*to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, voluntary  subscriptions  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000, 
in  shares  of  $26  each."  The  stockholders  were  to  meet,  organize,  and 
elect  the  trustees  of  the  college.  An  important  section  of  this  organic 
act  is  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of-  trustees  to  order  and  direct  to  be 
made  and  instituted  on  said  model  farm,  annually,  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
cultivation  of  cereal  and  other  plants  adapted  to  the  latitude  and  climate  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  cause  to  be  carefully  noticed  upon  the  records  of  said  insti- 
tution the  character  of  said  experiments,  the  kind  of  soil  upon  which  they  were 
undertaken,  the  system  of  cultivation  adopted,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere^  and  all 
other  particulars  which  may  be  necessary  to  a  fair  and  complete  understanding  of 
the  result  of  said  experiments. 

It  was  farther  provided  that  the  board  of  trustees  should,  "at  every 
session  of  the  legislature,  present,  in  printed  pamphlet  form,  a  full  and 
correct  report  of  the  condition  of  the  said  agricultural  college  and 
model  farm,  and  the  condition  or  final  results  of  all  experiments  under- 
taken as  provided  in  the  foregoing  section." 

Under  this  law  nearly  500  philanthropic  and  patriotic  citizens  of 
Maryland,  with  a  few  in  other  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
subscribed  the  minimum  amount  of  stock  provided  by  the  act,  and 
organized  the  institution.  The  stockholders  met,  elected  the  first  board 
of  trustees,  and  this  body,  after  much  deliberation,  purchased  for  the 
college,  from  the  late  Charles  B.  Calvert,  the  estate  known  as  Boss- 
burg,  containing  428  acres  and  situated  in  Prince  George  County,  8 
miles  from  the  city  of  Washington  and  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Bailroad.  There  the  cornerstone  of  the  main  college  building  was  laid 
on  the  24th  of  August,  1858,  and  the  institution  was  opened  for  students 
October  6, 1869.     The  opening  of  the  college  was  quite  an  imposing 

^  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  1856^  ch.  97. 
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event.  Bishop  Piukney  acted  as  chaplain  and  Profl  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  the  orator  o^the  day. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that,  although  agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  had  been  proposed  in  other  States  and  The  Farm- 
ers' High  School  of  Pennsylvania  (since  changed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College)  had  been  incorporated  in  1854  and  opened  in  February, 
1859,  Maryland  was  the  first  State  on  the  Atlantic  slope  in  which  a  full- 
fledged  agricultural  ccdlege  was  established,  and  it  was  opened  but  a 
few  months  later  than  the  similar  institution  in  Michigan,  which  was 
the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  America. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College  is  the  only  one  in  the  •  country 
founded  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  private  means.  Further,  this 
college  was  the  first,  and  is  said  still  to  remain  the  only  one,  which,  in 
its  charter,  recognizes  systematic  agricultural  experimentation  as  an 
important  part  of  its  operations. 

Immediately  after  the  college  was  located,  and  before  building  began, 
experiments  were  commenced,  as  appears  irom  the  records,  as  early  as 
June,  1858. 

The  registrar,  who  was  also  farm  manager,  then  added  to  his  report: 

As  the  college  is  now  in  a  condition  to  commence  the  practical  agricultural  opera- 
tions required  by  the  charter  and  expected  by  the  public,  the  board  of  trustees  is 
urged  to  adopt  some  general  system  and  designate  the  particular  experiments  to 
be  instituted,  if  they  deem  it  wise  to  undertake  any  other  than  those  already  begun. 

These  records  are  among  the  first  of  their  kind  at  any  public  institu- 
tion in  America.  They  show  that  the  work  here  inaugurated,  through 
the  instrumentality  and  liberality  of  Maryland  farmers,  followed  by 
only  seven  years  the  establishment,  at  Mockern,  iu  Saxony,  of  the  first 
public  experiment  station  in  Europe. 

These  experiments  were  carried  on  in  1858  and  1859,  ^'  but  the  financial 
distress  of  1857,  despite  which  the  college  was  started,"  and  the  troublous 
times  of  the  civil  war  seriously  affected  the  condition  of  the  college, 
and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  suspend  experiments  on  the  farm, 
although  they  were  still  regarded  as  an  important  feature,  to  be 
resumed  whenever  practicable. 

After  the  college  had  been  started  by  the  shareholders  (who,  with 
their  heirs,  still  retain  a  half  interest  in  the  property  of  the  institution) 
the  State  began  making  an  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  <^as  an  annual  endowment,  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  salaries  of  professors  and  such  other  pur- 
poses as  shall  promote  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  said  agricultural 
college.'^ 

In  1862  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  approved 
July  2,  which  appropriated  to  every  State  and  Territory  public  lands 
to  the  extent  of  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  Senator  and  fiepresent- 
ative  in  Congress.  This  land  was  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested 
in  such  securities  as  each  State  might  deem  proper  for  its  portion,  the 
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rate  of  interest  to  be  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  annnal  income 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  supx>ort  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college 
in  a  State,  "  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.'^  This 
law,  commonly  known  as  "the  Agricultural  College  act,"  was  accepted  #^J 

on  the  part  of  Maryland,  by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  1864, 
which  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  land  scrip  and  the  investment  of  the 
proceeds.  By  a  subsequent  act,  chapter  1 78  of  the  Laws  of  1865,  the 
comptroller  was  directed  to  pay  over  the  annual  income  of  this  land- 
scrip  fund,  "without  diminution,"  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. And  this  institution  was  required  to  conform  to  the  conditions 
of  the  Congressional  grant. 

Maryland's  share  in  the  land  scrip  amounted  to  210,000  acres,  which 
were  sold  for  53  cents  an  acre  on  the  average,  and  thus  yielded  a  net 
sum  of  $112,504.  In  1866  the  State  assumed  the  debt  of  the  college  to 
the  amount  of  $45,000.  It  was  then  made  a  joint  owner  with  the  old 
corporation  in  the  college.  When  the  State  granted  the  land  scrip  to 
the  coUege,  10  per  cent  or  $11,250.40  was  "  reserved  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  to  reimburse  the  said  State,  in  part,  for  the 
amount  appropriated  •  *  •  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College." 
This  left  a  fund  of  about  $101,000,  which  3rielded  an  income  of  $6,075  in 
1868,  of  $6,975  in  1882,  and  of  $9,071.15  in  1889.*  '; 

Nearly  all  the  income  of  the  institution,  thus  derived  from  the  State 
and  national  endowments,  was  specifically  assigned  to  the  support  of  a 
college,  or  purposes  of  instruction,  and  mainly  for  teaching  the  young. 
Besearch  or  investigation  is  but  indirectly  referred  to  in  the  land- 
grant  act.  In  common  with  like  institutions  in  other  States,  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College  has  always  been  in  such  straitened  circum- 
stances as  to  prevent  any  considerable  allowances  for  the  purpose  of 

vestigating  agricultural  problems. 

For  several  years  the  friends  of  agricultural  science  discussed  the 
plan  of  supplementing  the  act  of  1862  by  grants  from  the  national 
Treasury  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conducting  experiments  and  scientific 
research  in  aid  of  agriculture.  The  subject  was  presented,  in  different 
forms,  to  the  Forty-seventh,  Forty-eighth,  and  Forty-ninth  Congresses. 
In  the  latter  a  bill,  largely  prepared  by  early  advocates  of  the  project, 
was  introduced  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  under  his  able  leadership  it  was 
carried  through  the  lower  branch.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  materially 
amended,  and,  as  finally  passed,  it  was  known  commonly  as  "The 
Hatch  Act,"  approved  March  2,  1887. 

This  law  is  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  agricultural   exi>eriment 

'Blackmar,  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education,  p.  190. 
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stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  established  in  the  several 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862,"  and 
its  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  opening  section,  is  '^  to  aid  in  acquiring 
and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  prac- 
tical information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  and  to  promote 
scientific  investigation  and  experiment  respecting  the  principles  and 
applications  of  agricultural  science." 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  is  defined  by  the 
second  section  of  the  act,  which  follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  dnty  of  said  experiment  stations  to  conduct 
original  researches  or  Terify  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  animals ; 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  seyerally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same;  the 
chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their  different  stages  of  growth;  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued  under  a  vary ing series  of  crops; 
the  capacity  of  new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation ;  the  analysis  of  soils  and  waters; 
the  chemical  composition  of  manures,  natural  or  artificial,  with  experiments  designed 
to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops  of  different  kinds ;  the  adaptation  and  value 
of  fzrrasses  and  forage  plants ;  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  for  domestic  animals;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions  involved  in  the 
production  of  butter  and  cheese ;  and  such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing 
directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States  as  may  in  each  case  be 
deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
respective  States  or  Territories. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  information  is  to  be  diffused  by  printing  and 
distributing  the  results  of  the  investigations,  and  for  all  these  pur- 
poses $15,000  is  appropriated  yearly  to  each  State  and  Territory. 

An  additional  act  was  passed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and 
the  first  appropriation  was  made  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1888. 
**  It  then  became  necessary  for  the  Maryland  legislature  formally  to 
assent  to  and  accept  the  grant  and  designate  the  institution  to  which 
it  should  be  applied."  This  was  done  on  March  6,  1888,*  and  the  Mary- 
laud  Agricultural  College  was  designated  to  receive  Maryland's  share 
of  the  appropriation. 

On  March  9, 1888,  the  trustees  of  the  college  accepted  this  designa- 
tion and  established  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  very  first  land  put  in  order  for  station  uses  was  that  upon  which 
experiments  were  instituted  when  the  property  came  into  possession  of 
the  college  thirty  years  ago.  The  station  ofiices  and  workrooms  are  in 
the  fine  old  brick  structure,  erect^ed  almost  a  century  ago,  and  which 
was  the  only  building  of  consequence  upon  the  "Rossburg"  estate 
when  purchased  for  the  "  model"  and  experiment  farm  of  Maryland  in 
1858. 

The  subjects  which  receive  attention  at  the  station,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  are  divided  into  four  classes  or  groups,  relating  to  soils, 
plants,  animals,  and  climates.  Annual  reports,  quarterly  bulletins, 
and  special  bulletins  are  issued,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  done  at 
the  station,  and  these  are  sent  free  on  application. 


'  Laws  of  Maryland,  Statute  of  1888,  oh.  65. 
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A  library  has  been  collected,  a  laboratory  equipped,  and  varions  valu- 
able experiments  have  been  carried  out.  Several  quarterly  bulletins 
and  annual  reports  have  been  issued  up  to  date,  and  they  furnish 
a  valuable  store  of  information  for  the  fanner.  The  board  of  trustees 
of  the  college  itself  was  originally  composed  of  the  governor  of  Mary- 
land, the  heads  of  the  two  houses  of  legislature,  the  attorney-general, 
comptroller  of  the  treasury,  State  treasurer,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  and  five  representatives  of  the  stockholders.  To  these 
were  added  in  1888  <'  one  person  from  each  of  the*  Congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  who  shall  be  a  practical  farmer  or  immediately  inter- 
ested in  agricultural  pursuits,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
by  and- with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  the  term  of  six  years."  * 

In  accordance  with  its  charter  and  from  its  establishment,  the 
college  annually  received  $6,000  from  the  State  up  to  October  1, 
1883.  Then  for  five  years  the  appropriation  was  withdrawn,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  college  became  in  debt  and  rapidly  ran  down. 

On  March  9, 1888,  Maj.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  c.  E.,  then  professor  of 
agriculture  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  director  of  the  experiment  station.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  on  April  1,  and  under  his  efficient  management  the 
institution  prospered  and  more  than  regained  lost  ground. 

In  the  summer  of  1892  ho  was  succeeded  by  R.  W.  Silvester,  the 
present  president.  The  faculty  now  numbers  13  members.  The  college 
has  recently  joined  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  in  the  preparation  of  a  geological  and  topographical 
map  of  Maryland,  and  in  connection  with  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  estab- 
lished the  Maryland  State  weather  service,  which  publishes  regular 
monthly  bulletins.  In  1890  ^  the  duty  of  inspecting  commercial  fertil- 
izers sold  in  the  State  and  periodically  publishing  the  results  of  the 
examinations  was  given  to  the  college. 

On  June  30, 1888,  the  college  was  in  debt  for  $19,676.45.  Creditors 
were  clamorous  and  the  college  property  was  actually  advertised  at 
sheriff's  sale.  A  course  of  rigid  economy,  however,  not  only  tided  over 
present  dangers,  but  enabled  the  trustees  to  report  on  August  31, 1889, 
that  the  debt  was  diminished  to  $13,'')00,  a  reduction  of  31  per  cent. 
On  December  31,  1891,  President  Alvord  reported  the  debt  was  only 
$5,000.  The  buildings  of  the  college  include  the  main  college  of  brick, 
a  detached  brick  structure  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  frame  gym- 
nasium, the  president's  dwelling,  a  set  of  cheap  and  plain  frame  farm 
and  storage  buildings,  a  small  foreman's  cottage,  and  '^  Itossburg," 
which  is  used  for  the  experiment  station. 

The  main  building  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grove  of  forest  trees, 
and  is  six  stories  high,  120  feet  long,  and  54  feet  wide.    It  is  in  a  good 

<  Laws  of  Maryland,  act  of  188S,  ch.  326. 
'Act  of  1890,  cb.  387. 
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state  of  preservation,  but  has  been  used  for  thirty  years,  with  little 
expenditure  for  repairs,  and  repairs  are  now  needed.  It  possesses 
accommodations  for  150  students,  apartments  for  professors,  class 
rooms,  chapel,  museum,  library,  reading  room,  armory,  parlors,  dining 
room,  and  the  necessary  offices.  The  dormitories  are  spacious,  well 
ventilated,  and  heated  by  steam.  Well  water,  forced  to  tanks  in  the 
attic,  is  supplied  to  the  several  floors  by  a  system  of  pipes.* 

The  college  is  situated  in  Prince  George  County,  8  miles  from 
Washington,  whose  proximity  has  been  found  very  advantageous.  The 
buildings  are  a  mile  from  the  depot  of  College  Station,  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Bailroad,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  estate  of  286  acres, 
belonging  to  the  college.  The  amount  of  land  originally  bought  was 
428  acres,  but  this  was  found  too  large  and  part  of  it  was  sold.  The 
college  offers  free  tuition  and  room  rent  to  all  comers,  and  the  actual 
living  expenses  have  been  "  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  consistent 
with  health  and  comfort,"  the  total  charge  for  the  year  being  only 
$166. 

A  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees,  after  visiting  like  institutions 
in  other  States,  recently  reported  that — 

Maryland  has  more  Btudents  pnrsaing  the  regnlar  course  at  her  agrionltnral 
college  thau  there  are  at  the  similar  institntious  in  the  g^eat  Keystone  and  Empire 
States/ and  compared  with  the  investment,  the  Maryland  college  has  more  students 
than  the  Massachusetts  college,  while  in  Maryland  students  attend  college  at  a  much 
less  cost,  both  public  and  private,  than  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Pennsyl- 
yania. 

As  military  instruction  is  required  at  this  college  as  one  of  the  main 
conditions  of  its  Federal  endowment,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  properly  secured  to  the  college,  by  law,  the  continuous  serv- 
ice of  some  officer  of  the  regular  Army,  detailed  for  the  putpose  from 
time  to  time.  This  makes  it  convenient  and  desirable  to  apply  the 
military  system  to  the  discipline  of  the  students  while  in  and  about  the 
building. 

A  battalion  of  cadets  is  organized  from  the  students,  whose  skill  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  won  the  second  prize  in  the  competitive 
drill  at  Washington  in  1886. 

The  present  organization  of  the  college  proper  and  its  course  of 
instruction  is  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  technical 
requirements  of  its  original  charter  from  the  State,  as  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  subsequent  legislation  in  connection  with  the  Congressional 
"  Agricultural  College  Act"  of  1862. 

Under  a  generous  interpretation  of  this  law  the  course  of  study  now 
offered  at  the  college,  and  which  is  arranged  for  completion  in  four 
years,  is  believed  to  be  broad,  liberal,  and  practical.^    Instruction 


Ut  is  intended  eventually  that  the  present  building  should  be  only  one  wing  of 
the  building  of  the  college.     A  gymnasium  was  erected  in  1893. 

'In  JunC;  1893,  the  trustees  decided  to  offer  students  the  choice  of  four  courses,  the 
Agricultural,  Mechanical,  Scientific,  and  Classical. 
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is  given  m  agriculture  and  horticulture,  theoretical  and  practical^ 
throughout  the  course,  with  constant  illustrations  in  the  class  room, 
museums,  laboratory,  and  stable,  on  the  farm  and  at  the  experiment 
station.  In  natural  history  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
doms are  studied ;  climatology,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
with  comparative  anatomy  and  entomology,  and  the  elements  of  vet- 
erinary practice.  The  chemical  instruction  is  general  and  special, 
being  made  very  full  and  thorough,  with  abundant  laboratory  practice, 
particular  attention  being  given  to  agricultural  analyses.  In  the 
department  of  physics  the  mechanical  powers  and  the  physical  forces 
of  nature  are  taught,  with  the  properties  of  matter,  sound,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  their  economic  applications;  these  subjects 
are  now  fairly  illustrated,  although  more  apparatus  is  greatly  needed. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  a  full  and  continuous  course  in  English, 
that  all  the  other  instruction  of  the  student  may  be  reenforced  and  made 
doubly  useful,  by  giving  him  a  free  and  accurate  power  of  using  his 
mother  tongue  in  speaking  and  writing;  this  course  embraces  language 
lessons  and  literature,  logic,  rhetoric,  elocution,  and  also  general  history, 
constitutional  history,  civil  government,  and  political  economy.  A  spe- 
cial aim  is  to  make  the  graduate  acquainted  with  and  appreciative  of  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  citizenship.  Optional  courses  of  study 
are  offered  in  tbe  German,  French,  and  Latin  languages.  In  mathe- 
matics the  usual  college  course  is  taught,  but  with  special  reference  to 
practical  application ;  this  includes  everyday  calculations,  computations, 
and  measurements  in  ordinary  business  and  country  life,  and  also  plane  ^ 

surveying,  dividing  lands,  mapping,  roadmaking,  grading,  draining, 
waterworks,  and  principles  of  building  and  construction.  This  line  of 
work  is  accompanied  by  drawing,  freehand,  geometrical,  and  topograph- 
ical. As  required  by  law  military  drill  occurs  four  days  in  the  week, 
the  weather  permitting,  and  some  theoretical  instruction  is  given  in 
tactics,  field  operations,  and  military  history. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  daily  morning  prayers  and  public 
service  on  Sunday  in  the  chapel. 

A  prize  of  $10  is  given  to  the  member  of  the  senior  class  sustaining 
the  best  record  in  agricultural  studies. 

The  students  support  the  Mercer  Literary  Society,  which  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  oratory  and  debate,  and  has  a  library  which  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  college  one.  A  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  a  glee  club  have  recently  been  organized. 

The  number  of  students  is  gradually  increasing, 'there  being  34  in 
attendance  in  January,  1888,  36  at  the  same  time  in  1889,  43  in  1890, 
and  75  in  1893,  in  addition  to  33  in  the  preparatory  department.    In-  ^ 

creased  interest  is  being  shown  in  this  branch  of  education ;  the  farm- 
ers of  Maryland,  almost  for  the  first  time,  appear  to  be  gaining  con- 
fidence in  the  institution,  and  a  career  of  increased  usefulness  and 
prosperity  seems  opening  before  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
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In  1890  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  State  and  the  trustees  of 
Morgan  College,  whereby  the  Normal  and  Indastrial  Academy  of  the 
latter  institution  became  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  This  institution  for  colored  youth  is  situated  at  Princess 
Anne,  Somerset  County,  and  Mr.  B.  O.  Bird  is  principal  and  superin- 
tendent. In  1891  the  branches  taught  were  as  follows :  Arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  geography,  physical  geography,  physiology,  gram- 
mar, history,  logic,  rhetoric,  elocution,  orthography,  composition,  book- 
keeping, drawing,  and  ^lusic.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were 
taught  if  desired.  Practical  instruction  was  given  '*to  the  males  in 
agriculture,  blacksmithing,  bricklaying,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  and 
tailoring,  and  the  females  have  been  trained  in  cooking,  dressmaking, 
laundry  work,  and  the  general  proprieties  of  housekeeping."  The 
enrollment  of  students  was  85  for  the  year,  of  whom  54  were  men.  Ages 
ranged  from  8  to  33  years.  The  school  year  consisted  of  thirty-six 
"weeks,  but  the  average  attendance  was  only  twenty  weeks  for  men  and 
eighteen  for  women.  Twenty  young  men  were  instructed  in  agricul- 
ture. There  were  9  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  1891. 
President  Alvord,  in  his  report  for  1891,  said: 

The  institution  is  admirably  managed,  is  doing  most  creditable  work,  and  promises 
to  be  the  foundation  for  great  practical  usefulness  in  the  future. 

It  was  further  stated  by  him  to  be  "  greatly  in  need  of  additional 
buildings:" 

Beginning  but  a  few  years  ago  with  a  single  dwelling  house  of  moderate  size,  the 
accommodations  have  been  gradually  increased  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  all 
concerned.  The  school  rooms  proper  and  the  male  dormitories  answer  present 
demands,  although  likely  Bo<5n  to  be  overcrowded,  but  a  good  industrial  building  is 
needed  at  oQce  to  accommodate  shops  and  storage  for  the  departments  of  smithing, 
wheelwright! ng,  carpentry,  painting,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring,  besides  shed  room 
for  brickmaking  and  masonry.  The  female  department  should  have  a  building  for 
its  entire  use,  as  study  rooms,  dormitories,  and  quarters  for  instruction  in  the  domes- 
tic arts.  The  progress  and  usefulness  of  this  school  will  be  greatly  retarded  until 
these  two  necessary  buildings  can  be  provided. 
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